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PiiiittJ  by  John  iStark 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  approbation  with  which  the  pubHc  has  receiv- 
ed the  Author's  previous  attempts  to  add  to  English 
Medical  literature  a  systematic  Treatise  on  Toxicology 
again  requires  him  to  express  his  acknowledgments  for 
its  reception,  and  to  prepare  a  Third  Edition  embracing 
the  newest  improvements  in  Toxicological  science.  The 
discoveries  and  observations  of  so  short  a  period  as 
four  years,  which  have  elapsed  since  the  last  appear- 
ance of  this  work,  have  enabled  him  to  add  many  new 
illustrations  of  the  principles  formerly  advanced  regard- 
ing the  physiology,  symptoms,  and^patfaiJogy  cff  poison* 
ing,  to  improve  in  some  respects  several  proceeses  of 
analysis,  and  also  to  introduce  a  few  subjects  altogether 
new.  Although  the  work  has  in  consequence  been  again 
considerably  extended,  it  might  have  been  enlarged  to 
a  much  greater  extent  had  he  comprised  all  the  addi- 
tional facts  and  illustrations  which  have  come  under 
his  notice  personally  or  in  the  course  of  reading.  The 
necessity  thus  entailed  of  making  a  selection,  while  it 
ought  to  render  the  present  additions  the  more  valu- 
able, is  farther  a  most  gratifying  proof  of  the  increas- 
ing ardour  with  which  the  department  of  Toxicology 
is  at  present  cultivated. 

Some  explanation  may  be  required  of  a  departure 
from  this  principle  of  selection  in  one  division  of  the 
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subject,  that  of  Chemical  A^nalysis.     It  would  certainly 
have  been  desirable,  in    a    ^vu^ork  where  succinctness  is 
a  material  object,  to  confine   tlxe  reader's  attention  to  a 
single  process  for  each  poison,  making  choice  of  that 
wbicb  experience  and  express    trial  have  shown  to  be 
the  best  among  the  many   ^vi^liich  have  been  lately  pro- 
posed.    The  Aufhor  endea vorured  to  institute  a  course 
of  experiments  having  tlxis  ol>Ject  in  view.     But  he  was 
soon  led  to  abandon  them   as  unsatisfactory  and  really 
of  less  importance  than  would  at  firs*  sight  appear.    For 
any  one  who  engages  extensively  in  this  line  of  inves- 
tigation  will  satisfy  tumselr  ei*e  long,  that  the  proposers 
of  processes  of  analysis  for  detecting  poisons  in  the  mix- 
ed state  and  in  minute  doses  liave  often  imagined  their 
own  processes  superior  to  otliers  in  previous  use,  rather 
becavise  they  had  acquired  more  practical  skill  in  the  ap- 
plication of  tbena,  than  because  the  superiority  is  real.  It 
has  therefore  appeared  the  best  plan  to  give  an  account 
of  every  good  new  process  for  the  more  important  poi- 
sons, and  to  point  out  that  w^hich  in  the  Author's  ex- 
perience has  answered  well, ^w^ithout,  however,  pre- 
tending to  affirm  that  some    of  the  others  may  not  be 
equally  convenient,  deUcate,  and  precise. 

October  1835. 


PREFACE 


TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  frequency  of  murder^  suicide^  and  accidental  death 
by  poison,  the  interest  usually  attached  to  such  events, 
the  nicety  of  the  inquiries  by  which  their  nature  is 
brought  to  light,  and  the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  medicine  for  their  elucidation, — ^render 
Toxicology,  in  the  eye  of  all  well-informed  persons,  an 
important  and  essential  part  of  the  studies  of  every 
medical  man.  This  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  so 
that  even  in  Britain,  where  the  other  departments  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  are  only  now  forcing  their  way 
slowly  on  public  attention,  the  branch  which  treats  of 
poisons  has  been  for  some  time  pursued  with  avidity  by 
the  student,  and  cultivated  with  success  by  the  scienti- 
fic physician.  In  such  circumstances  it  appears  sur- 
prising, that  the  present  should  be  the  first  original  and 
systematic  work  on  the  subject,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  English  language  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century. 

The  object  of  the  science  of  Toxicology  is  fourfold. 
It  supplies  antidotes  for  the  various  poisons ;  it  fur- 
nishes the  physiologist  with  valuable  instruments  of 

research  in  his  investigations  into  the  laws  of  the  ani- 
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iraisoniog  with  tbe  salts  of  copper,  or  with  opium  and 
other  narcotic  vegetables. — and  of  fixed  oil  in  poisoning 
with  cantharides. 

Besides  thus  discovering  many  antidotes,  and  prov- 
ing the  inefficacy  of  others,  the  toxicologist  has  advan- 
ced  a  step  farther  still,  and  has  saved  the  physician  much 
unnecessary  labour  in  future,  by  laying  down  the  gene- 
ral principles  by  which  the  search  for  new  antidotes 
must  be  regulated. 

To  those  who  have  watched  the  rapid  strides  with 
which  Physiology  has  advanced  during  tbe  last  twen- 
ty years,  it  will  at  once  he  apparent,  how  powerful  an 
instrument  of  research  that  science  has  found  in  the 
effects  of  poisons  on  the  animal  body.  The  observation 
of  these  effects  has  led  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  our 
present  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  absorption. 
It  has  greatly  aided  the  experimentalist  in  ascertain- 
ing the  respective  part  performed  by  the  veins  and  the 
lymphatics,  in  the  discharge  of  this  function :  It  has 
contributed  to  tbe  discovery  of  tbe  permeabihty  of  the 
living  tissues,  and  tbe  influence  which  this  property 
has  in  producing  many  of  the  phenomena  of  absorption: 
It  has  helped  to  unfold  the  power  exercised  by  absorp- 
tion  in  the  developement  of  many  vital  actions,  which 
were  formerly  ascribed  to  nervous  operations :  In  short, 
it  has  been  one  of  the  principal  guides  by  which  the 
progress  of  Magendie  and  his  followers  has  been  direct- 
ed in  their  brilliant  career  of  discovery. 

But  independently  of  thus  furnishing  the  physiolo- 
gist with  the  means  or  instruments  of  investigation, 
the  action  of  poisons  on  the  body  forms  ofitselfadeep- 
ly  interesting  department  of  physiological  science,  and 
one  which  abounds  with  important  practical  conclu- 
sions. From  the  discoveries  in  this  department  are 
deduced  many  of  the  general  rules  for  the  treatment  of 
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singular  power  of  irritatiog  the  spinal  chord  and  nerves, 
that  it  has  been  systematically  and  successfully  resort- 
ed to  in  the  treatment  of  ruious  forms  of  palsy. 
'  There  is  yet  another  reason,  whidi  renders  Tozico* 
logy,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  remedies,  a  subject 
of  primary  importance  to  the  physician.  The  most  en- 
ergetic articles  of  the  Materia  Mediea  being,  as  -already 
observed,  poisons  in  large  doses,  it  is  indispensable  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  their  deleterious  effects,  be- 
fore they  can  be  safely  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
disease ;  and  this  knowledge  is  particularly  called  for 
in  regard  to  those  remedies, — probably  not  few  in  num- 
ber, whose  therapeutic  effects'  are  not  developed  till 
their  physiological  effects  have  begun  to  manifest  them- 
selves. 

But  after  all,  while  ihese  considerations  show  that 
Toxicology  admits  of  being  extensively  ap[died  to  other 
medical  sciences,  it  is  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  that  its 
power  and  extent  are  most  evident. 

The  Toxicologtcal  department  of  Medical  Juri^mi- 
dence  has  been  brought  of  late  years  to  a  state  of 
much  greater  perfection  than  the  other  branches  of  me- 
dico-legal knowledge.  '  Its  superiority  must  be  chiefly 
ascribed  to  the  greater  care  with  which  medical  men 
have  sifted  its  fundamental' principles,' — their  attention 
having  been  naturally  turned  in  that  direction  in  conse- 
quence of  their  duties  being  more  difficult  and  of  their 
opinions' having  more  influence  in  this  than  in  any  other 
variety  of  judicial  proceedings.  In  cases  of  poisoning 
many  causes  combine  to  concentrate'  the  weighty  part 
of  the  proof  in  the  medical  evidence.  The  proof  of  the 
fact,  or  of  death  having  been  occasioned  in  the  manner 
alleged,  can  very  seldom  be  drawn,  as  in  other  kinds 
of  homicide,  from  general  evidence  or  from  any  thing 
else  than  medical  testimony.  This  evidence  is  the  more 
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important,  that  the  proof  of  poisoning  also  commonly 
infers  proof  of  the  intent;-         For  on  such  trials  it  is  im- 
possible^ as  on  other    trials^  to  entertain  the  question, 
whether  death  was  the    oonsequence  of  deliberate  pur- 
pose, or  of  sudden  fury,   or    of  an  act  of  self-defence  ? 
In  the  few  cases  too   where  the  proof  of  the  fact  does 
not  at  once  infer  the  in  ten  t;^  the  intent  is  sometimes  es- 
tablished by  medical  evidence.     When  the  prisoner,  for 
example,  maintains  that  lie  gave  the  poison  by  mistake, 
it  may  be  proved  by  cliemical  analysis  or  otherwise,  as 
in  a  remarkable  instance  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 
work*,  that  it  was  impossible  any  accident  of  the  kind 
alleged  could    have    happened. — These   circumstances 
should  tend  to  render  the  physician  the  most  material 
witness  on  trials  for  poisoning ;  and  that  he  is  really  so 
must  appear  obvious,  when  M^e  look  either  to  the  share 
his  examiuation  occupies  of  the  judicial  proceedings,  or 
to  the  variety  of  questions    referred  to  his  decision,  or 
to  the  influence  of  his  opinions  on  the  issue  of  the  case. 
Since  so  much  appears  to  depend  on  him,  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  his  resources    are    in  a  corresponding  degree 
extensive.     These  resources  are  derived  from  the  scien- 
ces  of  Semeiology,  Pathology,   Chemistry,  and  Physio- 
logy.     By  means  of  the  first  he  ascertains  the  diflferen- 
ces  between  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  and  of  natural 
disease :  By  the  second  he  distinguishes  the  appearand 
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lion  of  poisons  on  man.  The  object  of  Toxicology, 
then,  as  a  branch  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  is  to  im- 
body  all  this  information  into  one  science.  It  ranges 
over  the  whole  vast  field  of  medical  learning,  and  draws 
together  from  a  variety  of  quarters  facts  and  principles 
which  are  seldom  at  any  other  time  viewed  in  combi* 
nation.  The  resources  of  each  science  are  thus  made 
to  try  the  accuracy  and  supply  the  defects  of  the  others  ; 
and  the  whole  mass  of  knowledge  is  brought  to  bear  in 
one  direction  with  a  force  and  precision  worthy  of  its 
objects,.— the  detection  of  crime,  and  the  vindication  of 
innocence. 

'  Having  now  stated  my  ideas  upon  the  objects  and 
importance  of  the  science  of  Toxicology,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  mention  the  views  which  have  directed  me"  in 
the  composition  of  the  present  treatise. 
■  Since  my  appointment  to  the  chair  I  hold  in  this  Uni- 
versity, it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  more  extensively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  toxicological  department 
of  medical  jurisprudence,  than  I  believe  ever  fell  to  the 
lot  of  any  physician  in  this  country.  At  an  early  period 
it  appeared  to  me,  that  on  some  practical  points  the  ex- 
isting works  on  poisons  were  deficient  in  a  degree  which 
Was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  considering  their  high  re- 
putation and  scientific  excellence.  Some  inquiries  of 
fii^quent  occurrence  on  trials  for  poisoning  I  found  not 
noticed  at  all ;  and  others  were  so  cursorily  handled  that 
I  could  not  suppose  the  authors  were  aware  of  their  im- 
portance in  practice.  These  defects  have  probably  arisen 
■from  the  attention  having  been  too  exclusively  turned 
-to  the  means  by  which  particular  poisons  may  be  prov- 
ed to  have  been  the  cause  of  death  ;  whereas  the  quea- 
-tions  which  actually  occur  in  medico-legal  practice  are 
-much  mo^  diversified.  In  order  to  discover  and  reme- 
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dy  the  defects  alluded  ±t>  it  is  necesaaiy  to  consider  wbat 
are  the  inquiries  which  the  medical  jurist  has  to  con- 
duct in  questions  of  poisooing. 

When  poisoning  is  8U8i>ectedi  the  aid  ofthepfaTslcian 
may  be  re'quired  on  two  occasions, — in  the  investiga- 
tions carried  on  by  the  Sheriff  in  Scotland,  or  Coroner 
in  England, — and  on  tz-iala  before  the  high  crimiDal 
courts. 

In  the  former  the  piu-pose  of  his  opinion  is  common- 
ly to  deteruiioe  the    propriety  of  farther  proceedings. 
Here  he  has  very  often   to  inquire  into  cases  which  are 
really  instances  of  natural  death,  but  which  in  peculiar 
circumstances  have  given  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  poison- 
ing.    Hence,  while  he    must  on  the  one  hand  be  pre- 
pared to  prove  in  some  cases  that  death  has  arisen  from 
poteon,  he  must  on  the    other  hand  be  also  sometimes 
ready,  not  only  to  give  the  mere  negative  opinion,  that 
there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  of  poisoning,  but  likewise 
to  declare  that  death  has  positively  arisen  from  natural 
disease.     In  cases  of  this  kind,  it  often  happens,  that 
no  particular  poison  is    indicated.     There  is  merely  a 
general  suspicion  or  charge  of  poisoning  of  some  kind 
or  another ;  and  even  although  no  particular  poison  may 
be  found,  the  physician  is  required  to  say,  whether  there 
is  a  certainty,  probability,  or  possibility  of  poisoning  m 
a  general  genge.  j      r  -w 

For  the  elucidation  of  thes« -,      .-  l-i.i. 

.  J  I.  *  i-**i  .*  •■  "*=se  questions,  wliicli  riave  re- 
ceired  but  IitUe  attention  from  authors  I  hare  dwelt  at 
considerable  length  in  the  nw.  °'"''°"'  '  hareaweitat 
deuce  of  Geuen.rPoisonw'^'^^^,*"'  "''""'=  °"  ""  ^T 
here  the  substance  of  the  ch"-„»     "  '"■'"»"«"y  ">  «">" 

J  11  <;„j  i„  i.  1  r  »Pter  on  th  s  topic ;  but  the 
reader  will  find  in  it  inquiries  «.i..  l  ._  .  i 

tered  into  inany  other  worfcl^'"*. 'L'"  ."l'      ."  "^^ 
be  found  practically  usef.u       "5"!  ^-ich  it  is  hoped  wiU 

TOUred  to  keep  always  in  mini       °™  "^P^^ly  «■"■''■ 
I     "  nxaa,  that  iu  many  cases  the 


chief  object  ia  to  establish  the  impoasiUlity  of  poiBoning, 
and  to  silence  vague  rumours  oil  plausible  suspicions,— 
a  point  to  which  few  toxicological  writers  have  directed 
much  of  their  regard.  In  the  same  chapter  some  remarks 
have  been  made  on  the  mode  io  which  medical  evidence 
sometimes  traces  the  administration  of  poison  to  a  par- 
ticular individual,  illustrates  his  intent,  and  throws  light 
on  various  other  particulars  of  the  general  evidence. 

On  trials  before  the  high  criminal  courts  the  medi- 
cal witness  is  somewhat  differently  placed.  While  he 
ought  to  be  always  prepared  to  give  full  effect  to  every 
medical  circumstance  favourable  to  the  prisoner,  he 
should  at  the  same  time  recollect  that  very  few  trials 
indeed  take  place  in  Britain,  where  it  is  not  in  the  high- 
est-degree probable  that  poison  was  given  ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  main  purpose  of  his  inquiries  must  be 
to  bring  together  the  whole  medical  evidence  to  this  ef- 
fect, and  to  secure  it  against  the  doubts  which  the  in- 
genuity of  counsel  is  sure  to  throw  over  hie  conclnsiona, 
if  the  premises  are  any  where  false  or  defective. 

On  such  trials  the  prisoner  ia  usually  charged  with 
administering  a  particular  poison,  and  also  some  poi- 
son imknown  to  the  prosecutor.  In  some  instances 
the  evidence  of  the  particular  poison  is  merely  presump- 
tive ;  and  the  presumption  may  not  be  strong,  so  that 
the  charge  is  substantially  one  of  poisoning  in  a  gene- 
ral sense.  And  indeed  couvictions  have  been  recently 
obtained  under  such  charges  where  no  satisfactory  proof 
existed  what  poison  had  been  given  *.  In  the  chapter 
on  the  Evidence  of  General  Poisoning,  and  in  the  two 
chapters  on  the  diagnosis  between  the  effects  of  natural 
disease  and  those  of  the  Irritant  and  Narcotic  classes  of 
poisons,  I  have  endeavoured  to  instruct  the  physician 

"  See  the  case  of  Mary  Anne  Alcorn,  pp.  ^^,  86,  and  a  German 
cose,  p.  63. 
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4n  cases  of  this  Iriod.  For  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
opinion,  expressed  by  all  German  and  most  French  au- 
thors in  medical  Jurisprudence, — that  poisoning  can 
never  be  completely  substantiated  unless  the  particular 
poison  bei  found  out.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  proof  of 
general  poisoning  from  medical  evidence  alone  can  never 
£iiiiount  to  more  tha^ri  a  strong  probability.  But  the 
medical  probability  may  be  so  high,  that,  in  conjunction 
^«vith  other  circumsta^nces  of  general  evidence,  no  ra- 
t.ional  being. can  entertain  a  doubt  that  poisoning  has 
been  perpetrated. 

Much  more  frequently,  however,  on  trials  before  the 
Jhigh  criminal  courts^  the  evidence  is  pointedly  directed 
4:.owards  proving  the  administration  of  a  particular  poi- 
€(on.   Here  the  medical  witness  draws  his  evidence  from 

four  distinct  sources, the  chemical  analysis,  the  mor- 

*»id  appearances  in  the  dead  body,  the  symptoms  during 
Xife,  and  sometimes  the  physiological  eflfects  of  the  sus- 
I^cted  poison  on  animals.     In  treating  of  the  poisons 

individually,  I  have  endeavoured  to  foUow  this  natural 
i^rxrangement. 

In  considering  the  Chemical  evidence,  it  has  been 
»«y  invariable  object  to  select  processes,  which  are  at 
tJxe  same  time  deUcate,  conclusive,  and  easily  managed 
by  the  inexperienced,  j  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact,  (which  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  on  the  medi- 
coJegal  chemist,  and  which  renders  aU  the  early  modes 
of  analysis  useless,)    that    the  search  for  poisons  must 

be  chiefly  carried  on    i»^    ^u  i.  i 

^'^ ,     ,        .,  ^^    the  most  complex  mixtures, 

*^^  1  r.i     1"«>»*ity  of  the  poison  is  small.     1  may 
add,  that  there  are    vei-xj^  *         r  xu 

J  J  •    J.U'  ^      '^y  tew  of  the  processes  recom- 

i^ended  in  this  work^  x^v.  t  i. 

~,       .  ,_,  *  ^^nose  accuracy  I  cannot  vouch 

for,  m  consequence  of   f^.,^  .  .  .  i 

^ost  difficult  circumstauT''''i"'^  T.t  "°^''  '^" 

are  new.  and  preferable    «:       °"^  '  P'*^""'"' 

^>  SO  tar  as  my  own  experience 


^ 
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will  allow  me  to  judge,  to  any  previously  proposed  for 
tbe  same  purposes.  These  are  chiefly  the  process  for 
Arsenic,  that  for  Mercury,  and  that  for  Opium  ;  but 
some  improvements  have  also  been  suggested  in  tbe 
mode  of  detecting  Copper,  Lead,  Zinc,  and  Oxalic  acid. 
In  oue  chapter,  that  on  Lead,  I  have  extended  my  re> 
marks  on  the  chemistry  of  tbe  subject  farther  perhaps 
than  was  called  for  in  a  strict  treatise  on  medical  juris- 
prudence. I  had  made  soioe  experimental  researches 
on  the  action  of  various  waters  on  lead  ;  and  as  the 
results  appeared  to  me  interesting,  and  form  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  kindred  branch  of  knowledge,  medical  po- 
lice, I  conceived  that  a  statement  of  them  might  not  be 
misplaced  in  the  present  work. 
'  The  Fhysioic^cal  effects  of  each  poison  on  animals 
then  come  under  consideration,  and  are  succinctly  stat- 
ed in  an  inquiry  into  its  mode  of  action,  as  preliminary 
to  the  detail  of  its  effects  on  man. 

In  treating  of  the  Symptoms  observed  in  man,  I  hare 
preferred  giving  a  general  account  of  the  effects  of  each 
poison  to  transcribing  a  list  of  complete  cases,  as  Pro- 
fessor Orfila  has  done.  I  have  thus  been  enabled  to 
communicate  more  information  in  much  less  space. 
Great  care,  however,  has  been  taken  to  specify  all  the 
deviations  from  the  usual  course  of  the  symptoms,  and 
likewise  to  classify  the  ordinary  cases  according  to  the 
leading  varieties.  In  the  classification  of  cases  the 
jreader  will  perceive  a  few  novelties  have  been  introdu' 
■ced,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  improvements. —  - 
Some  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  two  points,  which 
systematic  writers  on  poisons  have  utterly  neglected, 
— the  shortest  and  longest  intervals  within  which  poir 
sons  begin  to  operate,  and  the  shortest  and  longest  pe- 
riod within  which  they  prove  fatal.  lu  relation  to 
these  points,  questions  not  infrequently  occur  in  trials. 
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where  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  maf  depend  on  the  an*- 
swers  returned  by  the  medical  witness* ;  yet  no  infor*- 
niation  of  the  kind  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  83rstematic 
work  on  toxicology.  In  the  present  treatise^  I  have  at- 
tempted to  ascertain  with  precision  the  commencement 
and  duration  of  the  symptoms  of  most  of  the  common 
poisons.  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  precise 
information  as  to  these  points  is  not  often  to  be  found 
in  the  narratives  of  cases ;  and  hence  that  in  all  proba- 
bility some  of  the  statements  made  in  this  work  will 
subsequently  require  to  be  modified.  Another  point 
which  it  has  been  considered  proper  to  investigate  with 
more  care  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  is  the  diag- 
nosis between  poisoning  and  natural  disease,  as  founded 
on  symptoms  only.  Almost  all  modem  writers  on  me- 
dico-legal toxicology  have  declared  such  diagnosis  im- 
possible ;  and  their  opinion  is  undoubtedly  correct,  as 
a  general  rule.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  more  the 
subject  is  inquired  into,  the  more  strongly  does  it  appear 
to  me  that  the  rule  admits  of  certain  special  exceptions, 
which  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  indicate  distinctlyf . 
It  was  perhaps  natural,  that  the  former  loose  practice 
of  deciding  questions  of  poisoning  almost  always  from 
symptoms  only,  should  not  be  corrected  without  passing 
as  far  into  the  opposite  extreme.  But  it  is  now  time  to 
return  to  the  mean,  where,  as  in  other  matters,  the  truth 
may  be  presumed  to  lie.  This  I  have  attempted  to  do ; 
without  the  presumption,  however,  of  thinking  that  fu. 
ture  experience  will  not  render  necessary  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  opinions  here  hazarded.  It  would  be  sur- 
prisingif  no  errors  were  committed  upon  questions  which 
must  be  decided,  not  by  one  man's  experience  or  read- 

*  See  cases  of  Smith,  279;  Freeman,  704;  Russell,  284;  Crown 
Prince  of  ISweden,  47- 

t  See  pages  164,  207.  304,  400,  804. 


iag,  but  by  the  experience  and  learning  of  the  whole 
medical  profession. 

The  subject  of  the  Morbid  Appearances  left  in  the 
dead  body  by  poisons,  has  been  considered  nearly  in 
the  BBDie  manner  with  the  preceding  topic.  Every  ap- 
pearance mentioned  by  good  authorities  has  been  no- 
ticed, even  where  the  accounts  of  different  authors  are 
apparently  contradictory;  and  an  attempt  has  some- 
times been  made  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies,  by 
classifying  the  appearances  according  to  certain  varie- 
ties in  the  features  of  the  cases  during  life.  In  this  de- 
partment of  the  work  much  difficulty  has  been  encoun- 
tered, from  the  rague  and  incorrect  language  often  used 
by  authors. 

In  some  instances,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  morbid  appearances  will,  when  taken  alone,  form 
the  grounds  of  a  diagnosis  between  poisoning  and  natu- 
ral disease.  Such  cases,  however,  must  be  admitted  to 
be  rare. 

To  these  strict  medico-legal  investigatioDS,  a  short 
view  has  been  annexed  of  the  Treatment  of  the  princi- 
pal varieties  of  poisoning.  To  the  physician  this  is  of 
obvious  utility,  and  to  the  medical  jurist  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  answer  questions  as  to 
Ike  treatment  in  particular  cases. 

Throughout  the  whole  work,  I  have  turned  my  per- 
sonal experience  as  much  to  account  as  was  in  my 
power.  But  in  medical  jurisprudence,  more  than  in 
any  other  medical  science,  the  experience  of  any  single 
individual,  how  great  soever  it  may  be,  is  but  a  fieeble 
light  to  guide  hia  steps,  when  compared  with  the  vast 
accumulated  stores  of  the  records  of  medicine.  These  I 
have  made  use  of  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  and  I  have 
had  such  unbounded  access  to  authorities,  that  the  chief 
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difficulty  has  lain  in  tlie  selection.  I  believe  the  pre- 
sent is  the  first  attempt  to  make  known  beyond  the 
precincts  of  Germany^  the  admirable  collection  of  facts 
contained  in  the  nuinerous  medico-legal  periodicals  of 
that  country.  The  reader,  after  perusing  any  one  of 
the  chapters  on  special  poisons,  will  be  able  to  judge 
for  himself  whether  the  want  of  such  a  source  of  in- 
formation could  be  compensated  by  access  to  any  other. 
To  the  numerous  French  authorities,  recourse  has  also 
been  had  for  many  of  the  most  valuable  facts  of  toxi- 
cological  science,  partic\ilarly  in  the  physiological  and 
chemical  departments,  in  which  the  physicians  and  me- 
dical jurists  of  that  conntry  have  always  been  labour- 
ing indefatigably  and  with  success.  I  have  not  refer- 
red often  to  Italian  anthorities ;  but  if  a  judgment  may 
be  formed  from  the  \?irorks  which  I  have  perused,  the 
deficiency  is  not  much  to  be  regretted.  Our  own  lan- 
guage abounds  in  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  medi- 
cal j'urisprudence  of  poisons ;  but  the  information  is 
scattered  throughout  such  an  infinity  of  sources,  that  it 
is  not  improbable  some  part  of  it  may  have  escaped 
my  search.  In  the  quotations,  reference  has  been  made, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  to  the  original  authorities. 
T  his  precaution,  a  proper  one  in  every  circumstance, 
IS  doubly  called  for  in  a  medico-legal  work:  for  in  Scot, 
land  a  witness  is  allowed  to  support  his  opinion  by  ex- 
press  reference  to  published  authorities;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  same  practice  will  by  and  bye  su- 

SZ  tl  ^T?"  ^^^^^^  banishment  of  authorities 

Irr^      '^  L      ''^^'^'^    ^f  medical  evidence.-The 

ZZ171  ^'!:,"^^  ^^'"^""^  ^hat  I  have  confined  myself 

i^tron-  7^  ^^thors,  and  paid  too  little  respect 


generally  follow  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  antiquity  ; 
and  such  -being  the  case,  so  long  as  there  is  abundance 
of  modem  instances,  I  see  no  reason  for  quoting  the 
authors  of  past  centuries. — In  the  chemical  department 
I  fear  facts  hare  not  been  so  often  referred,  as  might 
have  been  done,  to  their  original  observers.  My  reason 
is  partly,  that  if  this  had  been  alwaj^  attended  to,  the 
work  would  have  been  considerably  extended  by  the 
necessity  of  stating  the  claims  of  various  experiment 
talists  ;  and  partly,  that  mauy  facts  in  chemistry  are 
now  so  familiar  and  so  well  established,  that  tbey  have 
almost  ceased  to  be  identified  as  the  property  of  their 
discoverers. 

In  singling  out  the  species  of  poisons  for  ezamina-< 
tion,  I  have  confined  myself  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
poisons  which  occur  in  Britain ;  and  it  is  only  the  most 
common  of  these  that  have  been  minutely  investigated. 
Had  my  views  been  extended  to  all  poisons  with  the 
same  minuteness,  the  work  could  not  have  been  con- 
fined within  its  present  dimensions.  One  or  two  poi- 
sons of  foreign  origin,  and  which  are  hardly  ever  met 
with  in  this  country,  have  been  noticed  on  account  of 
their  importance  in  the  countries  where  they  occur, 
and  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  tbe  researches  which 
have  been  made  on  their  nature.  Some  species  were 
omitted  in  the  text,  which  I  now  think  ought  to  have 
been  noticed,  and  which  I  have  not  added  in  the  appen- 
dix, because  I  was  unwilling  to  make  it  long  and  un- 
wieldy. The  chief  of  these  are  Emetine,  the .  Chlo- 
rides of  lime  and  soda.  Bromine,  Laburnum,  and  tbe 
poison  of  Rabies. 

Several  investigations  of  great  consequence  to  the 
medico-legal  toxicologist  have  not  been  entered  on,  be- 
cause they  relate  to  medical  jurisprudence  generally, 
not  to  Toxicology  in  particular,  and  have  never  been 
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considered  in  works  on  poisons.  Among  these  may  be 
specified  the  subject  of  pseudo-morbid  appearances,  and 
that  of  the  signs,  causes,  and  circumstances  of  natural 
death. 

Orfila  first  introduced,  and  several  authors  have  copied 
from  him,  a  long  methodical  table  of  all  poisons,  with 
their  properties  so  arranged,  that  a  suspected  substance 
might,  by  a  successive  comparison  of  its  qualities,  be 
referred  to  its  proper  head  among  them.  But  as  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  poison  is  presented  to 
the  medical  jurist  in  so  impure  a  state  that  this  mode 
of  examination  is  inapplicable ;  and  as  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  an  unknown  poison  is  ever  in  actual  prac- 
tice found  out  in  such  a  manner,  I  have  omitted  the 
table  altogether.  By  moral  evidence  and  the  conside- 
ration of  the  symptoms,  the  particular  poison  is  always 
indicated  presumptively :  and  the  analysis  is  directed 
by  this  presumption. 

November,  1829. 
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PART  FIRST. 

OF  GENERAL  POISONING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  PHYSIOLOUICAL  ACTION  OF  POISONS. 

1  SHAix  diBGusB  this  subject  by  considfring  first  tbe  mode  in 
which  poisons  act,  and  secondly,  the  canses  by  which  their  ac- 
tion is  liable  to  be  modified. 

Section  I. — On  the  Mode  of  Action  ofPoigotu. 
"When  we  attend  to  the  effects  which  follow  the  application 
of  a  poison  to  the  body  we  perceive  that  they  are  sometimes 
confined  to  the  part  where  it  is  applied,  and  at  other  tiroes  ex- 
tend to  distant  organs.  Hence  the  action  of  poisons  may  be 
naturally  considered  as  Local  and  Remote. 

The  Local  effects  of  poisons  are  of  three  kinds.  Some  de- 
compose chemically  or  corrode  the  part  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied. Others,  without  immediately  injuring  its  organization, 
infiame  or  irritate  it.  Others  neither  corrode  nor  irritate,  but 
make  a  peculiar  impression  on  the  sentient  extremities  of  the 
nerves,  unaccompanied  by  any  visible  change  of  structure. 

We  have  examples  of  local  corrosion  or  chemical  decompo- 
aition  in  the  effects  of  tbe  concentrated  mineral  adds  or  alkalis 
on  the  skin,  and  in  the  effects  of  strong  oxalic  acid,  lunar  caus- 
tic, or  corrosive  sublimate  on  the  stomach.  In  all  of  these  in- 
stances the  part  to  which  tbe  poison  is  applied  undergoes  che- 
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mical  changes,  and  the  poison  itself  often  undergoes  chemical 
changes  also.  Thus  o^calic  acid  dissolves  the  gelatin  of  the  ani- 
mal textures ;  and  in  the  instance  of  corrosive  sublimate,  the 
poison  is  converted  into  calomel,  which  unites  with  the  albu- 
men, fibrin,  and  other  principles  of  the  tissues. 

Of  local  irritation  and  its  various  consequences  we  have  many 
examples,  from  redness,  its  slightest^  to  ulceration  and  gangrene, 
its  most  severe  effect.         Thus  externally,  alcohol  reddens  the 
skin ;  cantharides  irritates  the  surface  of  the  true  skin  and  causes 
vesication;  tartar    emetic   causes  deep-seated  inflammation  of 
the  true  skin  and  a  pustular  eruption ;  the  juice  of  manchineel* 
spreading  inflammation,  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue;  ar- 
senic all  of  these  effects,   as  also  death  of  the  part  and  subse- 
quent sloughing.     Internally,  alcohol  reddens  the  stomach,  as  it 
does  the  skin, — ^but  more  permanently ;  while  other  substances, 
such  as  the  diluted  mineral  acids,  nitre,  arsenic,  cantharides, 
euphorbium,  and  the  like,  may  cause  all  the  phenomena  of  in- 
flammation  in  the  stomacli  and  intestines,  namely,  extravasation 
of  blood,  effusion  of  lymph,  ulcers,  gangrene.    Many  of  these 
lyntants,  such  as  arsenic,  are  in  common  speech  called  corro- 
,  out    ley  have  not  any  power  of  causing  chemical  decom- 
position :  If  they  produce  a  breach  in  the  texture  of  an  organ,  it 
18  merely  through  the  medium  of  inflammation  and  its  efl-ects. 
Ut  n^zpous  impressions^   without  any  visible  organic  change, 

lew  well  authenticated  ^^a  •        i  •    *  i 

^  .  ^**»'*=«  a.n€i  unequivocal  instances  are  known. 

i\  i'     V  ♦ii^T^'^  ^J^ewedf:  it  causes  a  sense  of  numbness 

®      ^     ,   ,    *^®  and  tongfue,  lastingf  for  some  hours,  and 

quite  unconnected  with    a,^.     3    J-         A\.  i 

.  A      ^1       .  ^*^y  aftection  or  the  &:eneral  nervous 

system.    Another  insta.n 

-D^i.'      X     r  T5    •  **"ce,  which  was  mentioned  to  me  by  M. 

MoDiquet  ot  Paris,  occn^«,    -       ^        m  n   i  ,     i 

cyanic  acid :  When  its  J  '"^  '^'  "^""^  ""[  ?'  ''''^"^.  ^^^"""^ 
glass  tube  with  a  finger  ^^"^^"^  ^^"  ^^"^^^^  ^^'^  «^™^  ^™^  '"  ^ 
«cl,  that  the  point  of  eaoK  ^^^""^  ''P^''  ^"'''  ^'  Robiquet  remark- 


remain- 


ed  so  longer  than  a  dav       ^i^^®^  ^^^^^^^^  benumbed  and 
-purely  nervous  and  local  "      ^^^^  ^®  unequivocal  instances  of  a 
.the  body.     The  most  ^"^pression  on  the  external  surface  of 

impression  on  internal  *^^^^^^^cal  instance  I  know  of  a  similar 

+  Philosophical  Trausactionr*  S^^^^ralea  de  M^ecine,  x.  360. 

^  *Qll,  186. 
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witii  r^ard  to  opium  *.  When  this  poison  was  applied  to  the 
inner  coat  of  the  intestines  of  a  rabbit  during  life,  the  muBcu^ 
lar  contractions  of  the  gut  were  immediately-  paralyzed,  with-* 
out  the  general  system  being  for  some  time  affected.  The 
same  effect  has  been  observed  by  Mentrt  Morgan  and  Addittm 
to  follow  the  application  nf  ticunas  to  the  intestine  f:  An  in- 
stant and  complete  su^nsion  of  the  peristaltic  movement  took 
place  as  soon  as  it  touched  the  gut.  A  parallel  fact  has  also 
been  described  by  Dr  Monro,  sectmdus%  :  When  an  infusion  of 
opium  was  injected  between  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  leg  of 
a  &(^)  that  leg  soon  became  palsied,  while  the  animal  was  able 
4o  leap  briskly  on  the  other  three.  Analogous  results  have 
&rther  been  obtained  with  the  prussic  acid  by  M.  Coulion  $. 
-He  remarked,  that  when  one  hind-1^  of  a  fr<^  was  plunged 
in  the  acid,  it  became  palsied  in  thirty-five  minutes,  while  the 
other  hind  leg  continued  perfectly  sensible  and  irritable.  Su- 
gar of  lead  probably  possesses  the  same  property. 

These  facts  are  important,  because  some  physiologists  have 
doubted  whether  there  really  exist  any  local  impressions  of  a 
purely  nervous  nature,  unconnected  with  appreciable  organic 
diange,  and  arising  from  the  action  of  poisons.  Yet  the  exist- 
ence of  impressions  of  the  kind  is  essential  to  the  stability  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  sympathetic  operation  of  poisons, — that  is, 
of  the  transmission  of  their  influence  from  organ  to  oi^n  along 
the  nerves.  Nay,  in  the  instance  of  very  many  poisons  sup- 
posed to  act  in  that  manner,  we  must  still  farther  believe  in  the 
existence  of  primary  nervous  impressions,  which  are  not  only 
unconnected  with  organic  change,  but  likewise  undistinguish- 
able  by  any  local  sign  whatsoever. 

Of  the  three  varieties  in  the  local  efieots  of  poisons — corro» 
^on,  irritation,  and  nervous  impressions, — the  Brat  two  may 
take  place  in  any  tissue  or  organ ;  for  example,  they  have  been 
observed  on  the  skin,  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
intestines,  windpipe,  air  tubes,  bladder  and  vagina,  in  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  in  the  serous  membranes  of  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men, in  the  muscular  fibre.     We  are  not  so  well  acquainted 

•  Experiments  un  Opium,  1795,  reprinted  in 

\  Eraay  on  Iho  operation  of  poisonous  ngcni? 

1  Edin.  Phjs.  and  Lit.  Ebmvs.  iU.  ^11. 

$  Etecherchci  mr  Vacidu  hydrocysnique,  18J! 
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with  the  nature  of  local  nerTous  impressions  on  difierent  tia- 
BUP9!  but  it  is  probable  that  in  some  textures  of  the  body  they 
are  very  indisunct. 

So  much  for  the  local  efFects  of  poisons. 
On  tracing  the  phenomena  which  follow  more  remotely, 
we  observe,  tliHt  the  affected  part  eometimes  recovers  with- 
out any  visible  chang-e,  soinetimes  undergoes  the  usual  procea- 
Bes  consequent  on  inflammation,  sometimes  perishes  at  once 
and  is  thrown  off;  and  if  the  organ  is  one  whose  function  ia 
necessary  to  life,  death  may  gradually  ensue,  in  consequence  of 
that  function  being  irrecoverably  injured.  The  purest  example 
of  the  last  train  of  phenomena  is  to  be  seen  in  the  occasional 
effects  of  the  mineral  acids  or  alkalis :  Death  may  take  place 
simply  from  starvation,  because  the  inner  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  is  so  much  injured  that  they  cannot  assi- 
milate a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutriment. 

But  death  and  its  antecedent  phenomena  can  seldom  be  ac- 
counted for  in  this  way.  For  symptoms  are  often  witnessed, 
which  hear  no  direct  relation  to  the  local  Injury  :  death  ia  ge- 
nerally too  rapid  to  have  arisen  from  the  function  of  the  part 
having  been  annihilated  :  and  the  rapidity  of  the  poisoning  is 
not  proportional  in  different  cases  to  the  local  injury  produced. 
Even  the  mineral  acida  and  alkalis  do  not  always,  or  rather  sel- 
dom do  kill  by  impeding  or  annihilating  digestion,  because  they 
often  prove  fatal  in  a  few  hours ;  and  among  the  other  poisons 
there  are  few  which  ever  cause  death  simply  by  disturbing  the 
function  of  the  part  primarily  acted  on.  Death  and  the  symp- 
toms preceding  it  arise  from  an  injury  of  some  other  organ,  to 
which  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  directly  applied.  We  are 
thusled  to  consider  their  Ae«ofe  action. 

1  he  term  remote  is  here  used  in  preference  to  the  more.com- 
ffion  phrase  ^««™Z  action,  because  the  latter  Implies  an  actioo 
on  the  general  system  or  whole  body;  whereas  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  an  action  of  su^i,  ^  j^.^^  (^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  p^i. 
«on«  which  have  an  indirect  action  e^ert  it  on  one  or  more  of 
the  important  organs  only,  and  not  on  the  general  system. 

Ihere  is  not  a  better  instance  of  the  remote  action  of  poi- 
sons than  oxahc  acid.  It  has  beea  already  mentioned  that  con- 
centrated oxalic  acid  ,s  a  corrosive  :  yet'^it  never  kills  by  de- 
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atroying  the  function  of  the  stomach.  Man,  as  well  as  the  low- 
er antmalfl,  will  live  several  days  or  weeks  without  nutrimeDt. 
Now  this  poison  has  been  known  to  kill  a  man  in  ten  and  a  dog; 
in  three  minutes.  Neither  does  it  always  induce,  when  swal- 
lowed, symptoms  of  an  injury  of  the  stomach  ;  for  death  is  of- 
ten preceded  by  tetanus,  or  apoplexy,  or  mortal  feintneas.  Nor 
is  the  violence  of  the  poisoning  proportional  to  the  extent  of 
the  local  injury.  In  fact,  death  is  most  rapid  under  circum- 
stances in  which  the  stomach  is  least  injured,  namely,  when  tha 
acid  is  conriderably  diluted,* 

Let  us  DOW  proceed  to  inquire,  then,  in  what  way  the  in- 
fluence of  a  poison  is  conveyed  from  one  organ  to  another. 

Here  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  the  conveyance  can  be 
accomplished  in  one  of  two  ways  only.  Either  the  local  im- 
pression passes  along  the  nerves  to  the  oi^n  secondarily  af- 
fected ;  or  the  poison  enters  the  bibulous  vessels,  mingles  with 
the  blood,  and  passes  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation. 
In  the  former  way  poisons  are  said  to  act  throd^h  St/mpatky, 
in  the  latter,  through  Absorption. 

1 .  Oil  the  action  of  PotsoTis  through  Sympatliy.  In  the  in- 
Jancy  of  toxicology  all  poisons  were  believed  to  act  through 
sympathy.  Since  Magenditft  discoveries  on  venous  absorption 
the  favourite  doctrine  has  on  the  other  hand  been,  that  most, 
if  not  all,  act  through  the  medium  of  the  blood.  But  the  latest 
researches  tend  rather  to  show  that  a  few  poisons  act  by  sym- 
pathy without  entering  the  blood,  and  that,  although  many  poi- 
sons do  enter  the  blood,  the  operation  even  of  these  may  never- 
theless consist  of  an  impression  made  on  the  sentient  extremities 
of  the  nerves  and  conveyed  thence  along  their  filaments  to  the 
brain  or  other  organs. 

The  nerves  certainly  possess  the  power  of  conveying  from 
one  organ  to  another  various  impressions  besides  those  of  the 
external  senses.  This  ia  shown  by  many  familiar  phenomena ; 
and  in  reference  to  the  present  subject,  is  aptly  illustrated  by 
the  remote  or  sympathetic  effects  of  mere  mechanical  injury  and 
natural  disease  of  the  stomach.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach generally  proves  fatal  long  before  death  can  arise  from 
digestion  being  stopped ;  and  it  is  accompanied  with  symptoms, 
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neither  attributable  to  injury  of  that  function,  nor  belonging  in 
so  marked  a  degree  to  t;be  phenomena  of  inflammation  in  other 
organs.  These  syDnptoms  and  the  rapid  death  which  succeeds 
t;hem  are  vaguely  impixted  to  the  general  system  sympathizing 
^v^ith  the  affected  part  ^  l>ut  it  is  more  probable  that  one  organ 
only  is  thus,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  acted  on  sympatheti- 
oally,  namely,  the  heajrt.  The  effects  of  mechanical  injuries  are 
8till  more  in  point.  Abounds  of  the  stomach  may  prove  fatal 
l>efore  inflammation  €^skxi  begin ;  rupture  from  over-distension 
may  cause  instant  death  ;  and  in  either  case  without  material  he- 
morrhage. 

These  observations  being  held  in  view,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt,  that  some  orgaiis  sympathize  with  certain  impressions 
made  on  others  at  a  distance ;  nor  can  we  imagine  any  other 
mode  of  conveyance  for  these  impressions  except  along  the 
Kierves.  The  question,  then,  comes  to  be  what  are  the  impres- 
sions that  may  be  so  transmitted  ? 

1  he  statements  already  made  will  prepare  us  to  expect  a  sym- 
I)athetic  action  in  the  case  of  poisons  that  manifestly  injure  the 

^IT""^  "h  ***^  "^"^^"^  ^  ^^""^  *®^  ^""^  appUed.  In  the  in- 
.^  *^\^  J  ^  ^^^^  Corrosives  its  existence  may  be  presumed 
rrom  the  identity  of  the  phenomena  of  their  remote  action  with 
<^08e  of  natural  disease    or  mechanical  injury.     It  was  stated 

i^Tte      short"''''^'''^  ^^^^^  ^^''''  swallowed  often  prove  fatal 
y^  pace  of  tune  ;  and,  as  in  mere  injury  from  dis« 

^ase  or  violence,  so  heri:^  *u  4.  •  .-ui 

,      ^ .   ^.  ,     «*5re  ttie  symptoms  are  an  miperceptible 

yulse,  fainting  and  mortal  weakness.    Remote  organs  therefore 


xnust  be  injured;  and  fr 
those  of  idiopathic  affecti 


the  identity  of  the  phenomena  with 


,10  other  proof,  it  might  te^""^*'  stomach,  even  if  there  were 
Bion  is  conveyed  alon^  th^^     Presumed  that  the  primary  impres- 
.r^r  f^  ai.nVi  on  o^  -  ^^ervcs.  Wc  arc  not  restricted,  how- 

ever, to  such  an  argument  -     t-u  *•     •  /•  •  . 

ed  to  certainty  by  the  eff  ' ..  J®  presumptive  inference  is  turn- 
poisons.  Dilution  materi  11  '^'^"^'''"  ""^  ^^^  '^*'*''^^  ''^*'*'^^ 
gether  the  remote  actioix  ^  \^®^°®  ^^  ®^«»  takes  away  alto- 
facilitates,  instead  of  imp Jd  •  "^j^^^al  acids.     Now  dilution 

ihey  do  not  act  on  remot  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  absorption :  consequently 
is  no  other  way  left  bv  ^  ^S^^»  through  that  channel.  There 
except  by  conveyance  of    u  ^^  ^^  conceive  them  to  act, 

—As  to  the  irritants  ♦u^^  local  impression  along  the  nerves. 


irritants  that 


^'"^   not  corrosive,  it  can  hardly  be 
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doubted,  Binoe  they  inflame  the  Btomach,  that  the  ububI  remote 
effects  of  iaflainmation  will  ensue,  namely,  a  sympathetic  injury 
of  distant  organs. 

It  remains  to  be  considered,  whether  distant  organs  may 
sympathize  with  the  peculiar  local  impressions  called  Nervous, 
— which  are  not  accompanied  by  any  visible  derangement  of 
structure.  This  variety  of  action  by  sympathy  is  the  one  whi<^ 
has  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  toiucolc^ista ;  and  it  has 
been  freely,  resorted  to  for  explaining  the  eflecte  of  many  poi- 
sons. 

In  regard  to  one  poison,  the  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  the 
existence  of  such  a  mode  of  action  is,  Ii^prehend,  clearly  eeta- 
blished  by  the  amazing  rapidity  of  its  effects.  Mr  Brodie  has 
stated*,  that  a  drop  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  which 
owes  its  power  to  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  caused  convulsions  in- 
stantly when  applied  to  the  tongue  of  a  cat;  and  that  hap- 
pening once  to  taste  it  himseltj  he  had  scarcely  applied  it  to 
his  tongue  when  he  felt  a  siogular  uneasiness  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  sudden  momentary  feebleness  of  his  limbs  so  that 
he  could  hardly  stand.  Magendie  -|-  goes  still  farther  in  his  de- 
scription when  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  pure  acid :  he 
flompares  it  in  point  of  swiftness  to  the  cannoD-b<Jl  or  thunder- 
bolt. These  accounts  of  iU  rapidity  may  be  objected  to  as 
vague  and  even  figurative.  But  they  are  abundantly  borne 
out  by  the  more  definite  statements  made  on  a  late  important 
trial,  that  of  Freeman  for  the  murder  of  Judith  Buswell,  upon 
which  Dr  Freer,  and  Messrs  Macaulay,  Paget,  Wilkinson,  and 
NeedhamX  deposed  that,  in  the  course  of  certain  experiments 
with  the  diluted  acid,  instituted  to  decide  the  true  rapidity  of 
the  poison,  several  dogs  were  brought  under  its  influence  in 
tfin,  eight',  five,  and  three  seconds.  They  are  also  borne  out 
by  some  careful  experiments  I  have  performed  for  the  same 
purpose ;  for  among  other  results  I  remarked  in  one  instanoe 
that  an  animal  was  killed  outright  in  four  seconds  §.  Another 
poison  is  believed  by  some  to  be  similarly  circumstanced, 
namely  strychnia,  the  active  principle  of  nux  vomica.    PeUetier 

'  Philosophical  Transuctions,  1811,  p.  184. 

t  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Ph^i.  Tt.  349. 

I  lleport  of  the  tml  in  Loadon  Medical  Gaiettc,  viii.  796-8. 

§  See  submiuemly  the  rhaplei  on  Hydrocvitnjc  scid. 
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and  Caventou  have  seen  it  begin  to  act  in  fifteen  seconds*. 
Alcohol,  according  to  Mr  Brodief^  also  acts  on  animals  with 
equal  quickness ;  for,  when  he  introduced  it  into  the  stomach 
of  a  rabbit,  its  effects  began  when  the  injection  was  hardly  com- 
pleted. Now,  possibly  in  all  these  instances,  and  certainly  in 
the  firsts  the  quickness  of  the  action  of  the  poison  is  incom- 
patible with  its  having  followed  the  circuitous  route  of  the  cir- 
culation in  order  to  reach  the  organ  it  acts  upon ;  and  there 
is  no  other  conceivable  mode  by  which  it  can  act,  except  by  the 
transmission  of  a  primary  local  impulse  along  the  nerves. 

The  same  criterion  has  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  ap- 
plied to  prove  the  existence  of  a  sympathetic  action  in  the  case 
of  other  poisons.  They  have  appeared  to  act  much  more  slow- 
ly,—  so  slowly  at  least,  that  absorption  might  easily  account 
for  their  operation.  The  supposed  criterion  of  the  mode  of 
action  of  poisons,  which  has  been  derived  from  the  degree  of 
rapidity  with  which  they  begin  to  act,  has  been  shown  in  re- 
cent times  to  be  much  more  fallacious  than  it  was  considered  to 
be  before  physiologists  were  aware  of  the  singular  rapidity 
with  which  absorption  may  take  place,  and  the  absorbed  mat- 
ter be  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  the  other.  Ac- 
cording to  the  researches  of  Dr  Herinff  of  Stuttgardt,  who  has 
made  the  latest  and  best  experiments  on  the  subject,  when  the 
ferrocyanate  of  potass  is  injected  into  one  jugular  vein  in  the 
horse,  it  may  be  found  by  its  proper  tests  in  the  course  of 
twenty  or  thirty  seconds  in  the  jugular  vein  of  the  opposite 
side,  the  external  veins  of  the  chest,  and  even  the  saphena  vein 
of  the  hind-leg, — in  between  two  and  fifteen  minutes  on  the 
surface  of  the  serous  membranes  of  the  chest  and  belly, — after 
a  somewhat  longer  period  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  intestines, — and  in  a  single  minute 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  kidneys  :|:.  Keeping  these 
&cts  in  view,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  with  the  exception  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  substances,  poi- 
sons do  not  act  so  quickly,  that  the  rapidity  of  their  action  is 
irreconcilable  with  its  taking  place  through  the  medium  of  ab-> 
sorption. 

*  Annales  de  Chim.  ct  de  Phys.  xxvi.  54. 
t  Philosoph.  Transactions,  181 1,  p.  182. 
:|:  Zeitscbrifl  fur  die  Physiologie,  iii.  1.  81. 
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drocpnic  acid ;  which,  when  introduced  into  the  hindAeg  of 
an  animal  after  the  abdominal  aorta  has  been  tied,  will  not  act 
till  the  ligature  be  removed,  but  then  acts  with  rapidity  *•  A 
feet  somewhat  analogous  has  been  established  by  the  same  ez~ 
perimentalist  in  regard  to  the  woorara :  He  found  that  it  does 
not  act  when  introduced  into  the  limb  of  an  animal  connected 
with  the  body  by  nerves  alone  -|-. — Again,  many  poisons  act 
with  a  force  proportional  to  the  absorbing  power  of  the  tex- 
ture with  which  they  are  placed  in  contact.  This  is  the  crite- 
rion which  has  been  commonly  resorted  to  for  discovering  whe- 
ther a  poison  acts  through  the  medium  of  the  blood.  It  is  ap- 
plicable, however,  only  when  the  poison  acts  sensibly  in  small 
doses ;  for  those  which  act  but  in  large  doses  cannot  be  applied 
in  the  same  space  of  time  over  equal  surfaces  of  different  tex- 
tures. The  difference  in  the  absorbing  power  of  the  different 
tissues  has  been  well  ascertained  in  respect  to  a  few  of  them 
t>nly.  The  most  rapid  channel  of  absorption  is  by  a  wound,  or 
by  immediate  injection  into  a  vein ;  the  surface  of  the  serous 
membranes  is  a  less  rapid  medium,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal  is  still  less  rapid.  Now  it  is  proved  of 
very  many  poisons,  that  their  activity  when  applied  in  similar 
circumstances  to  these  several  parts  or  tissues  is  proportional  to 
the  order  now  laid  down. — Lastly,  of  one  poison,  namely  nux 
vomica,  it  has  been  proved,  that  if  the  extract  be  thrust  into 
the  paw  of  an  animal  after  a  ligature  has  been  tightened  round 
the  leg  so  as  to  stop  the  venous,  but  not  the  arterial  circulation 
of  the  limb,  blood  drawn  from  an  orifice  in  a  vein  between  the 
wound  and  the  ligature,  and  transfused  into  the  vein  of  another 
animal,  will  excite  in  the  latter  the  usual  effects  of  the  poison,  so 
as  even  to  cause  death ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  animal  from 
which  the  blood  has  been  taken  will  not  be  affected  at  all,  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  is  withdrawn  before  the  removal  of  the  liga- 
ture. These  interesting  facts,  which  are  capable  of  import- 
ant practical  applications,  were  ascertained  not  long  ago  by  Af, 
Vemiire  %, 

To  these  strong  arguments  the  physiologists  who  deny  the 
action  of  poisons  through  absorption  reply, — that  the  disap- 

*  Diss.  Inaug.  de  Venenau's  acidi  Bonissici  effectlbus.     Tubings,  1805. 

f   Archiv  fiir  Anatomic  und  Physiologie,  iv.  192. 

X  Journal  des  Progr^  des  Sciences  MM.  1827,  iii.  121. 
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Besides  the  negative  arguments  thus  directed  against  the 
action  of  poisons  through  absorption,  several  positive  facts  of 
much  weight  have  lately  been  brought  forward  to  disprove  it. 
One  of  these  has  indeed  been  already  stated.  It  is  the  expe- 
riment of  Mr  Morgan  and  Dr  Addison ;  by  which  it  appears 
to  be  proved,  that  the  arterial  blood  of  an  animal  under  the 
influence  of  poison  is  not  poisonous.  Certain  ingenious  objec- 
tions have  been  stated  against  the  conclusiveness  of  this  expe- 
riment in  a  late  review  of  their  treatise  *;  but  if  the  experi- 
ment be  carefully  performed,  so  that  the  circulation  through 
the  connected  vessels  is  fuily  maintained,  I  am  still  inclined  to 
think  that  a  negative  result  would  be  a  strong  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  their  particular  views. — The  same  experimentalists  have 
also  shown  that  if  a  poison  be  introduced  into  a  great  vein,  with 
certain  precautions  for  preventing  its  passage  towards  the  heart, 
it  nevertheless  will  act  with  unimpaired  rapidity.  Thus,  if  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  dog  be  secured  by  two  temporary  ligatures, — 
be  divided  between  them, — and  then  reconnected  by  a  tube 
which  contains  woorara,  we  find  of  course,  on  removing  both 
ligatures,  that  the  poison  quickly  begins  to  act.  But  it  will  act 
with  the  same  quickness  if  we  remove  only  the  ligature  farthest 
from  the  heart  f;  which  is  incompatible  with  the  notion  that  it 
must  be  carried  with  the  blood  to  the  brain,  the  organ  that  is 
affected  by  it, — unless  indeed  it  be  supposed  that  the  blood  be- 
hind the  ligature  is  carried  backwards  till  it  meet  with  an  anas- 
tomosing vein,  which  does  not  appear  probable. — They  have 
farther  shown  that  the  operation  of  poisons  which  are  believed  to 
act  through  the  blood,  is  not  accelerated  by  introducing  them  in- 
to the  artery  which  supplies  the  organ  acted  onj:.  If  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  former  of  the  two  preceding  experiments  be  per- 
formed on  the  carotid  artery  instead  of  the  jugular  vein,  the 
woorara  does  not  act  more  rapidly,  as  we  should  anticipate,  did 
this  poison  act  through  the  blood :  and,  what  is  still  more  to 
the  point,  its  action  on  the  brain  and  spine  is  not  retarded  when 
the  poison  is  introduced  in  the  same  way  into  the  femoral  ar- 
tery. On  the  contrary,  in  all  the  three  situations,  in  the  caro- 
tid artery,  jugular  vein,  and  femoral  artery,  it  acts  with  the 

*  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  Ixiv.  149. 
\  Essay  on  Poisonous  Agents,  pp.  69,  71* 
±  Ibidem,  pp.  75,  76. 
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these  experimentalists,  nor  tfae  modification  of  it  now  laid  down^ 
nor  the  valuable  facts  on  which  both  are  founded,  contradict  the 
general  principle  that  the  bibulous  veins,  as  the  organs  of  ab* 
sorption,  perform  a  very  material  part  in  the  operation  of  poi- 
sons. It  remains  indisputably  established,  that  at  least  many 
poisons  enter  the  blood  although  doubts  exist  whether  it  is  es- 
sential to  their  action  that  they  pass  with  the  blood  to  pervade 
the  structure  of  the  organ  acted  on. 

Of  the  discavety  of  Poisons  in  the  Blood.  With  so  many  une- 
quivocal proofs  before  us  of  the  entrance  of  poisons  into  the 
blood,  it  becomes  an  object  of  paramount  interest,  with  refe- 
rence both  to  physiology  and  to  the  practice  of  medical  juris- 
prudence, to  inquire  whether  poisons  can  be  detected  in  the 
circulating  fluids,  or  generally  in  parts  of  the  body  remote  from 
the  place  of  their  introduction. 

Certain  poisons,  after  being  swallowed,  have  been  detected 
in  the  blood  and  soft  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  the  secre- 
tions and  excretions.  M.  Grognier  of  the  Veterinary  School 
at  Lyons  found  sal  ammoniac  in  the  serum  of  horses  poisoned 
with  it*.  In  similar  circumstances  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann 
discovered  verdigris  and  sugar  of  lead  in  the  blood  of  the 
veins"f-,  and  more  recently  Wibmer  detected  copper  in  the  liver, 
and  lead  in  the  liver,  spinal  chord,  and  muscles  %,  Lehkuchner 
also  found  camphor  in  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava  §.  In  ani- 
mals poisoned  with  the  hydrocyanate  of  potass  Mayer  detected 
that  substance  not  only  in  the  blood,  but  likewise  in  the  serous 
secretions  and  in  various  soft  solids  || .  Westrumb  detected  sulpho- 
cyanic  acid  in  tlie  blood  and  various  soft  parts  of  dogs  poisoned 
with  sulpho-cyanate  of  potass  f .  Cantu  detected  iodine,  in  the 
form  of  hydriodate,  in  the  blood,  sweat,  urine,  saliva  and  milk 
of  patients  who  were  using  it  medicinally**;  Bennerscheidt 
has  likewise  found  it  in  the  crassamentum  of  the  blood  of  a 
person  who  had  been  applying  it  externally  in  the  form  of  an 

*  CormtarVi  Journal  de  M6decine,  xix.  153. 
•f  Nouveau  Journal  de  Medecine,  z.  469. 
X  See  the  Chapters  on  Copper  and  Lead. 

§  Diss.  Inaug.  utnim  per  viventium  adhuc  animalium  tiiembranas  materia?  pon- 
derabiles  permeare  queant.     Tubings,  181 9^^  p.  9. 

II    Archiv  f  iir  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  iii.  485,  vi.  37. 
^  Ibidem,  vii.  544. 
*"  Journal  de  Chimic  M^dicale,  ii.  291. 
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ointment  * ;  and  Dr  O^Shauffhnessey  has  detected  it  in  the  saliva 
and  urine  of  animals  killed  by  it  given  internally  f .  Jourda  X, 
Buchner  §,  and  others  have  discovered  mercury  in  the  urine  o* 
persons  who  were  taking  it  medicinally ;  and  Schvbarth  has 
also  found  it  in  the  blood  of  animals  brought  under  its  influ- 
ence II .  Krimer  has  detected  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  blood  of 
animals  poisoned  with  itf.  Chaussier  detected  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  animals  killed  by  this  gas  ap- 
plied externally  **.  Rapp  in  animals  killed  by  carbazotic  acid 
was  able  to  trace  it  by  its  intense  yellow  colour  in  many  of  the 
membranes  and  secretions  of  the  bodyff.  The  spirituous 
odour  of  the  breath  in  men  or  animals  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  is  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  that  poison  throughout  the 
blood ;  and  it  is  also  said  to  have  been  discovered  after  death 
by  the  smell  in  the  blood  of  the  heart  and  even  in  the  brainjij. 
Nevertheless,  the  more  general  rule  certainly  is  that  poisons, 
which  appear  to  enter  the  blood,  cannot  be  detected  either  in 
that  fluid  or  in  the  animal  solids.  This  may  be  owing  to  seve- 
ral causes. — The  quantity  which  enters  the  blood-vessels  may 
be  too  small  to  be  detected  after  being  distributed  throughout 
the  body.  Thus  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  will  kill  a  mid- 
dle-sized dog,  a  third  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  I  have  seen  kill  a 
wild-boar,  and  two  grains  of  arsenic  would  certainly  kill  a  man 
if  injected  into  a  vein.  But  these  proportions  are  so  small  that 
no  chemist  would  undertake  to  discover  them,  even  supposing 
the  whole  quantity  absorbed  to  be  collected  in  the  blood  alone, 
and  not  to  be  partly  distributed  in  the  other  fluids  and  solids. 
The  intense  colour  of  carbazotic  acid,  which  is  perceptible  in 
a  solution  containing  only  a  millionth  part,  enables  the  physio- 
logist readily  to  trace  it  throughout  various  parts  of  the  body; 
but  if  it  were  colourless  like  arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate,  no 
chemical  skill  could  detect  it. — Again  the  poison  may  be  partly 
or  wholly  removed  before  death  beyond  the  reach  of  analysis, 

*  Journal  de  Chimie  M^dicale,  iv.  383. 

i*  See  Chapter  on  Iodine. 

X  CoTvi$arfi  Journal  de  M^decine,  xxvii.  244. 

§  Toxikologie,  2te  Auflage,  539. 

II    Archiv  fur  Medizinische  Erfahrung,  1823.  ii.  419. 

^  Journal  Compl^mentaire,  xxviii.  37. 
••  SedWoft  Journal  de  M^decine,  xv»  2a 
tt  Buchner' s  Toxikologie,  373.  \\  See  Chapter  on  Alcohol. 
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in  consequence  of  its  having  passed  oif  with  the  excretions. 
This  appears  to  happen  in  the  instance  of  iodine,  which  passes 
off  rapidly  by  the  urine  ;  and  it  obviously  happens  in  the  case 
of  spirituous  liquors,  the  alcohol  of  which  passes  off  quickly  by 
the  breath. — Farther  it  is  not  improbable,  that  certain  poisons 
are  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  removed  from  the  blood,  and 
concentrated  in  particular  organs.  Such  at  least  is  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  physiologists  will  be  led  by  the  late  experiments 
of  Dr  Wibmer^  if  they  are  found  on  repetition  to  be  correct 
For  he  observed,  that,  in  animals  poisoned  slowly  by  repeated 
small  doses  of  the  preparations  of  copper,  the  liver  was  the  only 
part  of  the  body  where  the  poison  could  be  detected ;  and  that 
in  animals  poisoned  in  the  same  manner  with  sugar  of  lead,  no 
lead  could  be  discovered  anywhere  except  in  the  liver,  the 
muscles,  and  the  spinal  chord.* — Another  important  conside- 
ration is,  that  many  poisons  are  in  all  probability  decomposed 
in  the  blood.  This  is  obvioud  in  the  changes  which  some  of 
them  cause  in  the  sensible  properties  of  that  fluid, — changes 
which  imply  corresponding  alterations  in  the  poisons  them- 
selves. For  example,  nitric  oxide  gas  injected  into  the  veins 
gives  the  blood,  a  chocolate  colour  and  takes  away  its  power 
of  coagulating :  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  often  renders  it  vis- 
cid, greenish,  or  brownish,  and  incapable  of  coagulating: 
Hydrocyanic  acid  sometimes  makes  it  oily,  fluid,  and  bluish  in 
colour.  But  other  poisons,  particularly  of  the  organic  king- 
doms, are  probably  decomposed  in  the  blood,  without  that 
fluid  undergoing  any  apparent  change.  A  very  striking  proof 
of  this  is  furnished  by  oxalic  acid.  Dr  Coindet  and  I,  in  one 
of  our  experiments,  injected  into  the  femoral  vein  of  a  dog 
eight  grains  and  a-half  of  oxalic  acid,  which  caused  death  in 
thirty  seconds.  Here  it  was  impossible  that  the  poison  could 
have  passed  off  by  any  of  the  excretions;  yet  we  could  not 
detect  even  that  large  proportion  in  the  blood  of  the  iliac  vein 
and  vena  cava  collected  immediately  after  death.  As  the  blood 
possessed  all  its  usual  properties,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
poison  underwent  decomposition  in  consequence  of  a  vital  pro- 
cess carried  on  within  the  vessels.  This  observation  has  been 
conflrmcd  by  some  later  experiments  by  Dr  Pommer  of  Heil- 
bronn,  which  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of  oxalic  acid. 

*  J9ifrAN^.-Kop€rtoriuin  fur  die  Pharmacie,  zxxii.  309  and  337.      See  also 
UtU  worki  AtlMf$  Coppor  and  Lead. 
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Heart.  The  best  examples  are  infusion  of  tobacco,  and  upas 
antiar.  Mr  Brodie  observed,  that  when  the  infusion  of  tobac^ 
CO  was  injected  into  any  part  of  the  body,  it  speedily  caused 
great  faintness  and  sinking  of  the  pulse ;  and  on  examining  the 
body  instantly  after  death,  he  found  the  heart  distended  and 
paralyzed,  not  irritable  even  to  galvanism,  and  its  aortal  cavi- 
ties filled  not  with  black,  but  with  florid  blood,  while  the  vo- 
luntary muscles  were  as  irritable  as  after  other  kinds  of  death*. 
The  upas  antiar  he  found  to  be  similarly  circumstanced  f ;  and 
Geiger  has  extended  the  same  observation  to  the  active  princi- 
ple found  by  him  in  hemlockj:.  The  same  phenomena  have 
been  observed  in  the  instance  of  other  poisons,  which,  however, 
have  also  the  power  of  acting  on  various  organs  besides  the 
heart.  Arsenic  and  oxalic  acid  are  of  this  kind.  In  an  animal 
killed  by  arsenic,  whose  heart  immediately  after  death  contain- 
ed arterial  blood  in  its  aortal  cavities,  and  was  insensible  to  gal- 
vanism, Dr  Campbell  found  the  gullet  contract  under  galvanism 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  the  voluntary  muscles  even  longer  §. 
Dr  Coindet  and  I  frequently  witnessed  the  same  facts  in  animals 
killed  with  oxalic  acid  :  When  the  heart  at  the  moment  of  death 
was  completely  palsied  and  deprived  of  irritability,  we  saw  the 
intestines  moving,  and  the  voluntary  muscles  contracting  long 
and  vigorously  from  the  mere  contact  of  the  air||. 

Other  poisons  act  on  the  Lungs  ;  but  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  any  which  act  on  them  alone.  Magendie  found  that  in  poi- 
soning with  tartar  emetic  the  Jungs  are  commonly  inflamed  and 
sometimes  even  hepatizedf .  M.  Smith  and  M,  OrJUa  both  re- 
marked similar  signs  of  pulmonary  inflammation  in  animals  poi- 
soned with  corrosive  sublimate**.  But  these  poisons  produce 
important  effects  on  other  organs  likewise. 

A  gi'eat  number  of  the  poisons  now  under  consideration  act 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  161 1,  p.  186.  When  death  begins  with  any  other 
organ  but  the  heart,  the  heart  remains  irritable  for  some  time  after,  and  contains 
black  blood  in  all  its  cavities. 

f  lb.  p.  196. 

%  Magazin  fiir  Pharmacie,  xxxt.  83. 

§  Diss.  Inaug.  de  Venenis  Mineralibus.     Edinburgi,  1813. 

II    Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xix.  pa^tsim* 

\  M^moire  sur  TEm^tique — Bulletins  de  la  Societe  Philomatique,  1812-13, 
p.  361. 
••  Or61a«  Toxicologic  G6o£rale,  L  258. 
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there  is  hardly  a  considerable  organ  in  the  body,  except  per- 
haps the  spleen  and  pancreas,  which  is  not  acted  on  by  one 
poison  or  another.  Arsenic  inflames  the  alimentary  mucous 
membrane,  mercury  the  salivary  organs  and  mouth,  cantharides 
the  urinary  organs,  chromate  of  potass  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyes,  manganese  the  liver ;  iodine  acts  on  the  lymphatic  glands ; 
spurred  rye  causes  gangrene  of  the  limbs. 

Some  pcHSons,  as  was  already  mentioned,  may  act  on  one 
important  organ  only,  every  other  being  left  undisturbed :  thus, 
nux  vomica  in  general  acts  only  on  the  spine.  But  much  more 
commonly  they  act  on  several  organs  at  once ;  and  the  action 
of  some  of  them  is  complicated  in  an  extreme  degree.  I  may 
instance  oxalic  acid  and  arsenic.  Oxalic  acid  when  swallowed 
irritates  and  inflames  the  stomach  directly,  and  acts  indirectly 
on  the  brain,  the  spine,  and  the  heart.  A  large  dose  causes 
sudden  death  by  paralyzing  the  heart ;  if  the  dose  is  somewhat 
less  the  leading  symptom  is  violent  tetanic  spasm,  indicating  an 
action  on  the  spine,  and  death  takes  place  during  a  paroxysm, 
the  heart  continuing  to  contract  for  some  time  after ;  if  the  dose 
is  still  less,  the  spasms,  at  first  distinct,  become  by  degrees 
fainter  and  fainter,  while  the  sensibility  in  the  intervals,  at  first 
unimpaired,  becomes  gradually  clouded,  till  at  length  pure  coma 
is  formed  without  convulsions, — thus  indicating  an  action  on 
the  brain.  As  for  arsenic,  coupling  together  the  symptoms 
during  life  and  the  appearances  in  the  dead  body,  we  shall  after- 
wards find  that  it  has  the  power  of  acting  on  the  brain,  heart, 
and  lungs, — the  throat,  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines, — the  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  nostrils  and  eyelids, — the  kidneys,  blad- 
der, and  vagina ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  proofs  of  an  action 
on  all  these  parts  may  be  witnessed  in  the  course  of  a  single 
case.     The  effects  of  mercury  are  hardly  less  multifarious. 

Section  II. — On  tlie  Causes  which  modify  the  Actions  of  Poisons. 

By  a  variety  of  causes  the  action  of  poisons  may  be  modifi- 
ed both  in  degree  and  in  kind.  The  most  important  of  them 
are — quantity;  state  of  aggregation;  state  of  chemical  combina- 
tion ;  mixture ;  differences  in  tissue ;  differences  in  organ ;  ha- 
bit ;  idiosyncrasy ;  and  lastly,  certain  states  of  disease. 

1.  Quantity  affects  their  action  materially.  Not  only  do  they 
produce  their  effects  more  rapidly  in  large  doses ;  it  is  some- 
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times  even  quite  altered  in  kind.  A  striking  example  has  just 
been  related  in  the  case  of  oxalic  acid ;  which,  according  to  the 
dose,  may  corrode  the  stomach,  or  act  on  the  heart,  or  on  the 
spine,  or  on  the  brain.  In  like  manner  arsenic  in  a  small  dose 
may  cause  gastritis  of  several  days'  duration ;  while  a  large  dose 
may  prove  fatal  in  two  or  three  hours  by  a£fecting  the  action 
of  the  heart  White  hellebore  in  small  doses  excites  inflam- 
mation in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  larger  doses  giddiness, 
convulsions,  coma ;  and  in  either  way  it  may  prove  fatal. 

2.  As  to  state  of  Aggregation^ — poisous  act  the  more  energe- 
tically the  more  minutely  they  are  divided,  and  hence  most  en- 
ergetically when  in  solution.  Some  which  are  very  energetic 
in  the  fluid  state,  hardly  act  at  all  when  undissolved;  Morphia, 
the  alkaloid  of  opium,  may  be  given  in  powder  to  a  dog  with- 
out injury  in  a  dose,  which,  if  dissolved  in  oil  or  alcohol,  would 
soon  kill  several.  Previously  dissolving  poisons  favours  their 
action  in  two  ways, — by  diffusing  them  quickly  over  a  large 
surface,  and  by  fitting  them  for  entering  the  bibulous  vessels. 
Poisons,  before  being  absorbed,  must  be  dissolved ;  and  hence, 
those  which  act  though  solid  and  insoluble  in  water,  must,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  be  dissolved  by  the  animal  fluids  at  the  mouths 
of  the  vessels.  In  this  way  the  poisonous  effects  of  carbonate 
of  baryta  and  arsenite  of  copper  are  explained,  for  though  al- 
most or  entirely  insoluble  in  water,  they  are  soluble  in  the  juices 
of  the  stomach. 

Differences  in  aggregation,  like  differences  in  quantity,  may 
affect  the  kind  as  well  as  the  degree  of  action.  Camphor  in 
fragments  commonly  causes  inflammation  of  the  stomach ;  dis- 
solved in  spirit  or  olive  oil,  it  causes  delirium  or  tetanus  and 
coma. 

The  reduction  of  certain  poisons  to  the  state  of  vapour  serves 
the  same  end  as  dissolving  them.  When  poisons  are  to  be  in- 
troduced by  the  skin,  no  previous  operation  is  more  effectual 
than  that  of  reducing  them  to  vapour. 

3.  The  next  modifying  cause  is  Chemical  combination.  This 
is  sometimes  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  the  last.  If  the 
substance  with  which  a  poison  is  combined  increases  it«  solu- 
bility, it  generally  increases  its  activity,  and  vice  versa :  Mor- 
phia, itself  almost  inert,  because  insoluble,  becomes  active  by 
uniting  with  acids,  for  they  render  it  very  soluble :  Baryta,  a 
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very  active  poison,  becomes  quite  inert  by  uniting  with  sutphu* 
rio  aoid^  for  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  quite  insoluble. 

In  regard  to  the  influence  of  chemical  combination  two  ge- 
neral laws  may  be  laid  down.  One  is,  that  poisons  which  only 
act  locally^  have  their  action  much  impaired  or  even  neutralized,  in 
their  chemical  combinations.  Sulphuric  acid  and  muriatic  acid 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  two  Axed  alkalis  on  the  other,  pos- 
sess a  violent  local  action ;  but  if  they  are  united  so  as  to  form 
sulphates  or  muriates,  although  still  very  soluble,  they  become 
merely  gentle  laxatives.  But  the  case  is  altered  if  either  of  the 
combining  poisons  also  act  by  entering  the  blood.  For  the 
second  general  law  is,  that  the  action  of  poisons  which  operate  by 
entering  the  blood,  alifwugh  it  may  be  somewhat  lessened,  cannot  be 
destroyed  or  altered  in  their  chemical  combinations.  Morphia  acts 
like  opium  if  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  fixed  oil ;  if  an  acid  be  sub^ 
stituted  as  the  solvent,  a  salt  is  formed  which  is  endowed  with 
the  same  properties :  The  sulphate,  muriate,  nitrate,  acetate  of 
morphia  all  act  like  opium.  Strychnia,  arsenic,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  many  more  come  under  the  same  deno- 
mination :  Each  produces  its  peculiar  effects,  with  whatever  sub- 
stance it  is  combined,  provided  it  do  not  by  undergoing  com- 
bination become  insoluble. 

4.  The  effect  of  Mixture  depends  partly  on  the  poisons  being 
diluted.  Dilution,  by  prolonging  the  time  necessary  for  their 
being  absorbed,  commonly  lessens  their  activity ;  yet  not  al- 
ways ;  for  if  a  poison  which  acts  through  the  blood  is  also  a 
powerful  irritant,  moderate  dilution  will  enable  it  to  enter  the 
vessels  more  easily :  A  small  dose  of  concentrated  oxalic  acid 
acts  feebly  as  an  irritant  or  corrosive ;  moderately  diluted,  it 
quickly  enters  the  blood  and  causes  speedy  death*. — The  effect 
of  mixture  may  depend  also  in  part  on  the  mere  mechanical  im- 
pediment thrown  between  the  poison  and  the  animal  membranes. 
This  is  particularly  obvious  when  the  mass  containing  the  poi- 
son is  solid  or  pulpy ;  for  then  the  first  portions  of  the  poison 
that  touch  the  membrane  may  cause  an  effort  of  the  organ  to 
discharge  the  rest  beyond  the  sphere  of  action — if,  for  example, 
it  is  the  stomach, — by  vomiting.  The  effect  of  mixture  in  in- 
terposing a  mechanical  impediment  is  also  well  illustrated  where 
the  sobstanoe  mixed  with  the  poison  is  a  fine,  insoluble  powder, 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  six.  9*26,  327. 
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80  far  as  to  deny  that  poisons  can  be  absorbed  at  ail  through  the 
skin,  unless  they  are  pressed  by  friction  through  the  cuticle. 
But  this  is  an  error ;  most  gaseous  poisons,  such  as  carbonic 
acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  some  solid  poisons  when 
volatilized,  such  as  the  vapours  of  cinnabar,  will  act  though 
simply  placed  in  contact  with  the  skin ;  and  there  is  distinct 
evidence  that  corrosive  sublimate  will  bring  on  mercurial  ac- 
tion in  the  form  of  warm  bath. 

On  the  Mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
poisons  act  much  more  energetically  than  on  the  skin ;  which 
clearly  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  superior  rapidity  of 
absorption  there,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  facility  with  which 
poisons  come  in  contact  with  the  sentient  extremities  of  nerves. 
The  Serous  membranes  possess  an  actiyity  of  absorption  which 
hardly  any  other  unbroken  texture  can  equal.  Accordingly 
many  poisons  act  much  more  rapidly  through  the  peritonaeum 
than  through  the  stomach :  When  oxalic  acid  is  introduced  un- 
der the  same  collateral  circumstances  into  the  stomach  of  one 
dog  and  the  peritonaeum  of  another,  the  dose  may  be  so  appor- 
tioned, that  the  same  quantity,  which  does  not  prove  fatal  to 
the  former,  kills  the  latter  in  fourteen  minutes  *. 

While  the  preceding  modes  in  which  poisons  enter  the  blood 
are  indirect,  they  may  be  introduced  directly  by  a  Wound  in 
a  Vein.  There  is  no  way  in  which  poisons,  that  act  through 
the  blood,  prove  more  rapidly  fatal.  Some  which  act  very 
slowly  through  the  stomach  cause  instant  death  when  injected 
into  a  vein. — A  peculiar  variety  of  this  mode  of  introducing 
poisons  deserves  to  be  distinguished,  namely,  the  application  of 
them  to  a  wound.  If  the  surface  bleeds  freely,  they  may  not 
act  at  all,  because  they  are  washed  away.  But  if  they  adhere, 
they  soon  enter  the  divided  veins.  Hence,  if  they  act  in  small 
doses,  this  mode  of  applying  them  is  hardly  less  direct  than  if 
they  were  at  once  injected  into  a  vein. 

So  far  the  e£fect  of  difference  in  tissue  has  been  determined. 
Poisons  that  act  through  the  blood  act  least  energetically  on 
the  skin,  more  actively  on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane, 
still  more  so  on  serous  membranes,  and  most  powerfully  of  all 
when  introduced  directly  into  «  vessel.     There  are  other  tex- 

*  £din.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xix.  330. 
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tures,  however,  which  merit  notice,  although  their  place  in  the 
scale  of  activity  has  not  been  exactly  settled. 

On  the  Mucous  membrane  of  the  Pulmonary  air-cells  and 
tubes,  poisons  act  with  a  rapidity  which  is  not  surpassed  by 
their  direct  introduction  into  a  vein.  This  is  plainly  owing  to 
the  exceeding  delicacy  and  wide  surface  of  the  membrane* 
Hence  three  or  four  inspirations  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  will 
cause  instant  coma.  A  single  inspiration  of  the  noxious  gas  of 
privies  has  caused  instant  extinction  of  sense  and  motion.  Nay, 
liquid  poisons  have  been  known  to  act  through  the  same  chan- 
nel with  almost  equal  swiftness.  For  M.  S6galas  found  that  a 
solution  of  extract  of  nux  vomica  caused  death  in  a  few  seconds 
when  injected  in  sufficient  quantity  into  the  windpipe;  and  that 
half  a  grain  will  thus  kill  a  dog  in  two  minutes,  while  two 
grains  will  rarely  prove  fatal  when  injected  into  the  stomach, 
peritonaeum,  or  chest  *. 

As  to  the  nervous  tissue,  it  is  a  singular  fact,  and  well  wor- 
thy of  mention,  that  the  poisons  which  appear  to  act  on  the 
sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  indirectly  through  the 
nerves  on  the  brain  and  spine, — do  not  act  at  all  on  the  cut 
surface  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  or  upon  any  part  of  the  course 
of  the  latter.  This  has  been  proved  with  respect  to  hydrocy- 
anic acid,  opium,  strychnia,  and  all  active  narcotics. 

The  power  of  the  Cellular  tissue  as  a  medium  of  absorption, 
has  not  been,  and  cannot  easily  be,  ascertained.  On  the  one 
hand  it  is  difficult  to  apply  poisons  to  it,  without  also  applying 
them  to  the  mouths  of  divided  vessels ;  and,  on  the  ether  hand, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  set  of  experiments  for  comparison  with 
others  on  the  stomach,  pleura,  or  peritonaeum,  as  the.  cellular 
tissue  does  not  form  an  expanded  membrane,  and  consequently, 
the  extent  of  surface  to  which  a  poison  is  applied  cannot  be 
made  the  same  in  each  experiment  of  a  series. 

The  variations  caused  by  difference  of  tissue  in  the  activity 
of  poisons  have  been  viewed  in  the  previous  remarks  as  de- 
pending chiefly  on  the  relative  quickness  with  which  absorption 
goes  on.  But  in  this  way  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  whole 
amount  of  the  differences  sometimes  observed.  Some  poisons 
cause  death  when  applied  to  a  wound  in  the  minutest  quantity, 
but  are  quite  harmless  when  swallowed  in  large  doses :  Others 

•  Journal  de  Physiologie,  xv.  285. 
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are  diminished  a  little  in  activity,  but  still  remain  powerful  and 
fatal  poisons.  There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  power  of 
arsenic  when  it  is  applied  to  different  textures,  the  skin  ex- 
cepted. But  oxalic  acid  injected  into  the  peritonaeum  will  act 
eight  or  ten  times  more  rapidly  than  when  swallowed ;  and  the 
poison  of  the  viper  may  prove  fatal  to  man  through  a  wound  in 
almost  invisible  doses,  while  the  whole  poison  of  six  vipers  may 
be  swallowed  by  so  small  a  creature  as  a  blackbird,  with  com- 
plete impunity  *.  Differences  in  the  absorbing  power  of  the  tis- 
sues cannot  explain  these  facts. 

The  only  rational  way  of  accounting  for  them  is  by  suppos- 
ing that  a  part  of  the  poison  is  decomposed, — the  change  being 
greatest  where  absorption  is  slowest  and  the  power  of  assimi- 
lation strongest,  namely,  in  the  stomach, — and  least  where  ab- 
sorption is  quickest  and  assimilation  almost  wanting,  namely, 
in  a  wound.  This  explanation  derives  support  from  the  diffe- 
rent effects  of  change  of  tissue  on  poisons  of  the  different  king- 
doms. Mineral  poisons  are  least,  and  animal  poisons  are  most, 
affected  in  their  action  by  differences  of  tissue,  while  vegetable 
poisons  hold  the  middle  place : — ^an  arrangement  which  coin- 
cides with  the  respective  difficulty  of  decomposition  among  mi- 
nera],  vegetable,  and  animal  substances  generally,  whether  un- 
der physical  or  under  vital  processes  f. 

6.  With  respect  to  differences  arising  from  Difference  of 
Organ,  these  will,  of  course,  be  partly  attributable  to  differen- 
ces in  tissue,  but  not  altogether.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
the  pure  corrosives  or  irritants,  the  iiyury  caused  will  depend 
for  its  danger  on  the  importance  of  the  organ  to  the  general 
economy  of  the  body :  Inflammation  caused  by  a  local  poison 
in  the  stomach  will  be  more  quickly  fatal  than  that  excited  in 
the  intestines  only ;  and  such  a  poison  may  act  violently  on  the 
external  parts  without  materially  impairing  the  general  health. 

7.  Habit  and  Idiosyncrasy.  The  remarks  to  be  made  under 
the  present  head  are  important  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view; 
for  they  show  bow  one  man.  may  be  poisoned  by  a  substance 

*  Giomale  di  FisLca,  ix.  458. 

f  These  views  regarding  the  decomposition  cf  poisons,  were  suggested  to  me 
6ome  years  ago  by  my  friend  Dr  Coindet  Junior  of  Geneva,  who  promised  to  make 
thezD  the  subject  of  future  experiments,  but  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  accom- 
plished his  purpose. 
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sequences  might  ensue.  The  same  is  often  the  case  with  mush- 
rooms. The  esculent  mushrooms  act  on  some  people  nearly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  poisonous  varieties.  Bitter  almonds  and 
other  vegetable  substances  that  contain  hydrocyanic  acid,  some- 
times produce  stupor  or  nettle-rash  in  the  small  quantities  used 
for  seasoning  food. 

This  idiosyncrasy  may  even  be  acquired.  •  One  of  my  rela- 
tions, who  was  for  many  years  violently  affected  by  very  small 
quantities  of  the  richer  kinds  of  fish,  used  at  a  previous  period 
to  eat  them,  and  can  now  again  do  so,  with  impunity.  Many 
people  have  acquired  a  similar  idiosyncrasy  with  respect  to 
eggs ;  instances  of  the  same  kind  will  be  afterwards  mentioned 
in  respect  to  shell-fish,  particularly  muscles ;  indeed  there  are 
probably  few  articles  of  food  in  regard  to  which  such  idiosyn- 
crasies may  not  in  a  few  rare  instances  be  met  with,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  grains  and  common  kinds  of  butcher-meat.  I  may 
add,  that  from  facts  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  have 
sometimes  suspected  that  a  similar  idiosyncrasy  may  be  acquired 
in  a  slight  degree,  and  for  a  short  time  only,  in  regard  even  to 
some  kinds  of  butcher-meat,  especially  the  fiesh  of  young  animals. 

It  does  not  appear  well  ascertained,  that  the  effect  of  idio- 
syncrasy is  ever  to  impair  materially  the  energy  of  poisons,  ex- 
cept in  the  instances  of  mercury  and  alcohol. 

On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of  Habit  when  it  does  affect 
their  energy,  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  lessen  it.  By  the  force 
of  habit  a  person  may  take  without  immediate  harm  such  enor- 
mous quantities  of  some  poisons  as  would  infallibly  kill  an  un- 
practised person  or  himself  when  he  began.  There  have  been 
opium-eaters  in  this  country  who  took  for  days  together  ten 
ounces  of  laudanum  daily. 

The  precise  influence  of  habit  has  been  ascertained  in  the  case 
of  a  few  common  poisons  only.  On  the  whole,  it  would  appear 
that  more  change  is  effected  by  habit  on  the  action  of  the  organic 
than  on  that  of  the  inorganic  poisons ;  and  that  of  the  former, 
those  which  act  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  produce 
narcotism^  are  altered  in  the  most  eminent  degree.  The  best 
examples  of  the  influence  of  habit  are  opium  and  vinous  spirits. 
The  action  of  such  poisons  is  not  always,  however,  entirely 
thrown  away ;  they  still  produce  some  immediate  effect ;  and 
farther,  by  being  frequently  taken,  they  may  slowly  bring  on 
certain  diseases,  or  engender  a  predisposition  to  disease.     A 
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very  siogular  exception  to  this  rule  prevails  in  the  instance  of 
tobacco,  which,  under  the  influence  of  habit,  may  be  smoked 
daily  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  so  far  as  appears  without 
any  cumulative  effect  on  the  constitution,  like  that  of  opium- 
eating  or  drinking  spirits. 

The  inorganic  poisons  are  most  of  them  little  impaired  in 
activity  by  the  force  of  habit.  The  pure  irritants,  indeed,  do 
lose  a  little  of  their  energy ;  for  it  seems  that  persons  have  ac- 
quired the  power  of  swallowing  with  impunity  considerable 
doses  of  the  mineral  acids.  But  as  to  inorganic  poisons  that 
enter  the  blood,  habit  certainly  does  not  diminish,  probably  ra- 
ther increases,  their  power.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence, 
that  a  person  by  taking  gradually-increasing  doses  of  arsenic 
may  acquire  the  power  of  enduring  a  considerably  larger  dose 
than  when  he  began :  On  the  contrary,  the  stomach  rather  be- 
comes more  tender  to  the  subsequent  dose  by  each  repetition. 
I  have  little  hesitation  in  avowing  my  disbelief  of  the  alleged 
cases  of  arsenic*  eaters  and  corrosive-sublimate-eaters,  who  could 
swallow  whole  drachms  at  once  with  impunity. 

In  the  relative  influence  of  habit  on  poisons  of  the  three  king- 
doms of  nature,  a  new  argument  will  be  discovered  for  the  opi- 
nion given  above  respecting  the  partial  decomposition  of  orga^- 
nic  poisons  in  some  of  the  tissues.  In  fact  this  partial  decom- 
position accounts  very  well  for  the  effect  of  habit :  The  effect 
of  habit  is  nothing  more  than  an  increased  power  acquired  by 
the  stomach  of  decomposing  the  poison, — -just  as  it  gradually 
acqu'ures  an  increased  facility  in  digesting  some  alimentary  sub* 
stances  which  are  at  first  very  indigestible. 

8.  The  last  modifying  cause  to  be  mentioned  comprehends 
certain  Diseased  states  of  the  Body.  The  effect  of  disease,  like 
that  of  habit,  is  in  general  to  impair  the  activity  of  poisons.  But 
it  is  only  in  the  instance  of  a  few  diseases  that  this  diminution 
is  so  strongly  marked  as  to  be  important  in  relation  to  medical 
jurisprudence. — In  the  continued  fever  of  this  country  there  is 
a  diminished  susceptibility  of  the  constitutional  action  of  mer- 
cury ;  and  this  peculiarity  is  very  strongly  marked  in  the  yellow 
fever,  as  well  as  in  the  bilious  fevers  generally  of  tropical  cli- 
mates. In  some  varieties  of  typhoid  fever  there  is  obviously  a 
diminished  sensibility  to  the  action  of  wine  and  other  spirituous 
liquors;  but  this  diminution  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  is  much 
inferior  to  what  some  physicians  have  represented. — In  severe 
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dysentery  the  susceptibility  of  the  narcotic  action  of  opiam  is  so 
much  impaired,  that  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  that 
dro^9  may  continue  to  take  daily,  for  several  days  together,  a 
quantity  which  might  prove  fatal  to  him  in  a  state  of  health. 
In  the  severe  form  which  dysentery  occasionally  puts  on  in  this 
(Country  I  have  known  a  patient  take  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
grains  of  opium  daily,  and  retain  it  all,  without  experiencing 
more  than  a  mild  narcotic  action* — In  epidemic  cholera  the  same 
insensibility  has  been  remarked  to  the  operation  of  opium. — 
It  also  occurs  in  the  instance  of  excessive  hemorrhagy. — There 
is  no  disease,  however,  in  which  the  power  of  mitigating  the 
action  of  poisons  is  more  remarkably  exhibited,  than  in  teta- 
nus :  It  is  often  scarcely  possible  to  bring  on  the  narcotic  ac- 
tion of  opium  by  any  doses  which  can  be  exhibited;  calomel, 
too,  acts  with  much  less  energy  than  usual ;  and  even  common 
purgatives  must  be  administered  in  doses  considerably  larger 
than  those  required  in  most  other  disorders. — Mania  is  simi- 
larly circumstanced :  almost  all  remedies  must  be  given  in  in- 
creased doses,  narcotic  remedies  in  particular.  .  But  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  impaired  susceptibility  of  the 
action  of  poisons  remarked  in  this  disorder  is  far  from  being  al- 
ways so  great  as  some  have  alleged. — Another  disease  allied  to 
the  last,  where  the  diminution  of  susceptibility  is  often  very 
great,  is  delirium  tremens.  Ithas  in  particular  been  often  fo  und, 
that  to  produce  sleep  in  this  disease  opium  must  be  given  in 
yery  large  doses, — so  large  indeed,  that  they  would  undoub^ 
edly  prove  fatal  to  a  person  in  health.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  some  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  even 
violent  in  degree,  the  peculiarity  now  specified,  as  I  have  my- 
self several  times  witnessed,  is  far  from  being  strongly  mark- 
ed.— Hydrophobia  always,  and  Hysteria  sometimes,  impair  the 
activity  of  poisons.  I  have  seen  cases  of  hysteria,  more  parti- 
cularly those  assuming  the  form  of  tetanus,  where  very  large 
doses  of  opium  were  required  to  produce  a  calmative  effect  and 
sleep ;  and  in  hydrophobia  it  is  well  shown  that  the  narcotic 
action  of  opium  is  not  produced  even  by  larg^  doses  often  re* 
peated. 

In  the  operation  of  this  class  of  modifying  agents  it  is  a  ge- 
neral law,  to  which  there  are  probably  few  exceptions,  that 
they  affect  chiefly  the  poisons  of  the  organic  kingdoms,  and 
above  all  the  narcotics.     At  least  in  the  instance  of  most  mine- 
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nl  poisons  its  influence  is  very  inferior.  Its  operation  may  be 
accounted  for  in  variouB  Tcaya.  Sometimes,  as  in  dysentery 
and  cholera,  the  poison  is  carried  with  unnsual  rapidity  throogh 
the  alimentary  canal.  Sometimes  again  it  remains  comparative- 
ly inert,  hecause  on  account  of  the  impaired  activity  of  djsorp- 
tion,  it  is  not  taken  np  with  the  usual  quickness  by  the  absorb- 
ent vessels.  And  sometimes,  as  in  the  instance  of  tetaiins, 
mania,  and  rabies,  the  nervons  system  is  in  a  state  of  pecoliar 
excitement,  by  which  the  customary  action  of  the  poison  is  in 
a  ^eat  measure,  if  not  entirely,  counteracted. 

In  a  few  diseased  states  of  the  system  there  is  an  increased 
susceptibility  of  the  action  of  poisons ;  and  it  is  important  that 
the  medical  jurist  should  attend  to  this  circumstance.  When  a 
poison  has  a  tendency  to  bring  on  a  peculiar  pathological  state 
of  the  system  or  of  a  particular  organ,  which  is  also  produced 
by  a  disease  e?f  isting  at  the  time  or  impending,  violent  and  even 
fetal  consequences  may  ensue  from  doses  of  poisons  which  in  or- 
dinary circumstances  are  innocuous  or  beneficial.  Thus  in  per- 
sons affected  with  apoplexy  an  ordinary  dose  of  opium  may  ac- 
celerate death ;  and  in  people  even  with  a  mere  tendency  to 
apoplexy,  if  it  is  strongly  marked,  or  appears  from  what  are 
called  warning  symptoms  to  be  on  the  point  of  developing  it- 
self, a  common  dose  of  such  narcotics  as  occasion  determina- 
tion to  the  brain  may  excite  the  apopletic  attack.  Thus,  too, 
in  cases  of  inflammatory  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal,  ir- 
ritating substances,  in  doses  not  otherwise  injurious,  may  pro- 
duce dangerous  impressions  on  the  tender  membrane  with 
which  they  come  in  contact.  But  in  respect  to  this  last  example, 
it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  improvements  or  the  caprice  of 
medical  practice  have  gone  directly  in  face  of  the  rule,  by  sug^ 
gesting  that  some  internal  inflammations  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal may  be  successfully  treated  with  irritating  remedies. 

I  might  here  perhaps  have  added  among  the  causes  which 
modify  the  action  of  poisons.  Sleep,  and  the  Administration  of 
other  Poisons.  The  latter  subject,  however,  will  be  better  con- 
sidered at  the  end  of  the  Individual  Poisons,  under  the  title  of 
Compound  Poisoning.  The  former  agent  is  of  doubtful  ef- 
fect. Some  observations  on  its  influence  will  he  found  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Evidence  of  General  Poisoning,  p.  44, 
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Application  of  the  preceding  remarks  to  the  Treatment  of  Poi- 
soning. As  aa  appendix  to  what  has  been  said  respecting  the 
physiological  action  of  poisons,  and  the  causes  by  which  it  is 
liable  to  be  modified,  I  shall  here  state  shortly  certain  applica- 
tions to  the  treatment  of  poisoning. 

In  the  instance  of  internal  poisoning,  the  great  object  of  the 
physician  is  to  administer  an  antidote  or  counterpoison.  An- 
tidotes are  of  two  kinds.  One  kind  takes  away  the  deleterious 
qualities  of  the  poison  before  it  comes  within  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, by  altering  its  chemical  nature.  The  other  controls  its 
poisonous  action  after  it  has  begun,  by  exciting  a  contrary  ac- 
tion in  the  system.  In  the  early  ages  of  medicine  almost  all  an- 
tidotes were  believed  to  be  of  the  latter  description,  but  in  fact 
very  few  antidotes  of  the  kind  are  known. 

The  chemical  antidotes  operate  in  several  ways,  according 
to  the  mode  of  action  of  the  poison  for  which  they  are  given. 
If  the  poison  is  a  pure  corrosive,  such  as  a  mineral  acid,  it  will 
be  sufficient  that  the  antidote  destroy  its  corrosive  quality: 
Thus  the  addition  of  an  alkali  or  earth  will  neutralize  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  destroy  or  at  least  prodigiously  lessen  its  poison- 
ous properties.  In  applying  this  rule  care  must  be  taken  to 
choose  an  antidote  which  is  either  inert,  or,  if  poisonous,  is, 
like  the  poison  for  which  it  is  given,  a  pure  corrosive  or  local 
irritant,  and  one  whose  properties  are  reciprocally  neutradized. 

If  the  poison,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  possessing  a  local 
action,  likewise  acts  remotely  through  absorption,  or  by  an  im- 
pression on  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessels,  mere  neutralization 
of  its  chemical  properties  is  not  sufficient ;  for  we  have  seen 
above  that  such  poisons  act  throughout  all  their  chemical  com- 
binations which  are  soluble.  Here,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  chemical  antidote  render  the  poison  insoluble  or  nearly 
so ;  and  insoluble  not  only  in  water,  but  likewise  in  the  ani- 
mal fluids,  more  particularly  the  juices  of  the  stomach.  The 
same  quality  is  desirable  even  in  the  antidotes  for  the  pure  cor- 
rosives; for  it  often  happens  that  in  their  soluble  combinations 
these  substances  retain  some  irritating,  though  not  any  corro- 
sive power.  When  we  try  by  the  foregoing  criterions  many 
of  the  antidotes  which  have  been  proposed  for  various  poisons, 
they  will  be  found  defective,  as  precise  experiments  have  in 
recent  times  actually  proved  them  to  be. 
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The  other  kind  of  antidote  operates  not  by  altering  tlie  tbrm 
<^  the  poison,  but  by  ezdtiiig  in  the  aystem  an  action  contrary 
to  that  established  by  the  poison.  On  considering  attentively, 
however,  the  phenomena  of  the  action  of  individual  poisons,  it 
vill  ha  found  exceedingly  difQcult  to  say  what  is  the  essence  of 
a  contrary  action,  and  still  more  how  that  counter  action  is  to 
be  broaght  about  Accordingly,  few  antidotes  of  the  kind  are 
known.  Physiology  or  experience  has  not  yet  brought  to  light 
any  mode  of  inducing  an  action  couDt«r  to  that  caused  by  ar- 
senic and  most  of  tiie  irritant  class  of  poisons.  It  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  remote  operation  of  lead  may  be  sometimes  cor- 
rected by  mercury  given  to  salivation,  and  that  the  violent  sa- 
livation caused  by  meroury  may  be  occasionally  corrected  by 
nauseating  doses  of  antimony.  But  these  are  the  only  instances 
which  occur  to  me  at  present  of  antidotes  for  irritant  poison- 
ing which  operate  by  counter  action,  unless  we  choose  to  de- 
signate by  the  name  of  antidote  the  conjunction  of  remedial 
means  which  constitute  the  antiphlqpstio  method  of  cure.  In 
the  class  of  narcotics  we  are  acquainted  with  equally  few  con- 
stitutional antidotes,  although  the  nature  of  the  action  of  these 
poisons  seems  better  to  admit  of  them.  Ammonia  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  an  autidote  for  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  by  no  means 
so  powerful  as  some  persons  believe ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
in  this  class  of  poisons  we  can  with  any  propriety  mention 
another  antidote  of  the  constitutional  kind. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  chiefly  among  the  changes  induced 
by  diemical  aiGnities  that  the  practitioner  must  look  for  coun- 
ter-poisons; and  the  ingenuity  of  the  toxicolt^ist  has  thence  sup. 
plied  the  materia  medica  with  many  of  singular  efficacy.  When 
given  in  time,  magnesia  or  chalk  is  a  complete  antidote  for  the 
mineral  acids  and  oxalic  acid,  albmaecLfor  corrosive  sublimate 
and  verdigris,  bark  for  tartar  emetic,  common  salt  for  lunar 
caustic,  sulphate  of  soda  or  magnesia  f  i>r  sugar  of  lead  and  n^u- 
riate  of  baryta,  chloride  of  lime  or  soda  for  liver  of  sulphur, 
vinegar  or  oil  for  the  fixed  alkalis ;  and  these  substances  act 
either  by  neutralizing  the  corrosive  power  of  the  poison,  or 
by  forming  with  it  an  insoluble  compound. 

In  the  instance  of  external  poisoning  the  main  object  of  the 
practitioner  is  to  prevent  the  poison  from  entering  the  blood,  or 
to  remove  it  from  the  local  vessels  which  it  has  entered. 
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One  mode,  which  has  been  known  to  the  profession  fromearlj 
times,  and  after  being  long  in  disuse  was  lately  revived  by  Dr 
Barry,  and  applied  with  success  to  man,  is  the  application  of  cop- 
ping glasses  to  the  part  where  the  poison  has  been  introduced*. 
This  method  may  act  in  various  ways.  It  certainly  prevents 
the  farther  absorption  of  the  poison  by  suspending  for  a  time 
the  absorbing  power  of  the  vessels  of  the  part  covered  by  the 
cup.  It  also  sucks  the  blood  out  of  the  wound,  and  conse- 
quently washes  the  poison  away  with  it.  But  possibly  it  like- 
wise compresses  the  nerves  around,  and  prevents  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  poison  on  their  sentient  extremities  from  be- 
ing transmitted  along  their  filaments. 

Another  mode  is  by  the  application  of  a  ligature  between  the 
injured  part  and  the  trunk  so  as  to  check  the  circulation.  This 
is  a  very  ancient  practice  in  the  case  of  poisoned  wounds,  and 
is  known  even  to  savages.  But  as  usually  practised  it  is  only 
a  temporary  cure.  As  soon  as  the  ligature  is  removed  the  ef- 
fects of  the  poison  begin.  It  may  be  employed,  however,  for 
many  kinds  of  poisoning  through  wounds,  so  as  to  effect  a  ra- 
dical cure.  We  have  seen  that  most  poisons  of  the'  organic 
kingdom  are  in  no  long  time  either  thrown  off  by  the  system 
or  decomposed  in  the  blood ;  hence  if  the  quantity  given  has 
not  been  too  large,  recovery  will  take  place.  Now,  by  means 
of  a  ligature,  which  is  removed  for  a  short  time  at  moderately 
distant  intervals,  a  poison,  which  has  been  introduced  into  a 
wound  beyond  the  reach  of  extraction,  may  be  gradually  ad- 
mitted into  the  system  in  successive  quantities,  each  too  small 
to  cause  death  or  serious  mischief,  and  be  thus  in  the  end  en- 
tirely removed  and  destroyed.  Such  is  a  practical  application 
which  may  be  made  of  some  ingenious  experiments  performed 
not  long  ago  by  M.  Bouillaud  with  strychnia,  the  poisonous 
principle  of  nux  vomica^. 

*  It  ill  not  any  part  of  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  into  the  history  of  tozi- 
cology»  more  especially  in  early  times.  But  it  may  be  well  here  to  state,  that  the 
claim  which  has  been  made  by  some  for  Dr  Barry,  of  having  discorered  this  mode 
of  treatment,  is  groundless.  It  is  distinctly  laid  down  by  Nicander,  Celsus,  Dio- 
Bcorides,  Galen,  and  others  who  lired  in  their  times ;  and  among  the  modems 
who  have  mentioned  it.  Grater  in  1767  notices  it  in  his  thesis,  "  de  venenis  in 
genere**  printed  at  Frankfort.  On  the  ancient  history  of  toxicology  the  reader 
will  find  an  excellent  summary  by  Mr  Adamt  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical  Journal,  xxxiii.  31^  and  a  full  exposition  in  Profittor  Marx's  elaborate 
work,  "  die  Lehre  von  den  Giften.** 

f  Archives  G^n^rales  de  M^ecinc,  Nov.  1826. 
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The  last  mode  to  be  mentioned  is  by  a  combination  of  the 
ligature  with  venesection,  deduced  by  M.  Vemi^  from  hia  ex- 
perimental reaearches  formerly  noticed,  (p.  10.)  Suppose  a 
fatal  dose  of  extract  of  uux  vomica  haa  been  thrust  into  the  paw 
of  a  dog ;  M.  Verni^re  applies  a  tight  ligature  round  the  limb, 
next  injects  slowly  as  mach  warm  water  into  the  jugular  vein 
as  the  animal  can  safely  bear,  and  then  slackens  the  ligature. 
The  state  of  venous  plethora  thus  induced  completely  suspends 
absorption.  The  ligature  is  next  tied  so  aa  to  compress  the 
veins  without  compressing  the  arteries  of  the  limb)  and  a  vein 
is  opened  between  the  wound  and  the  ligature  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, that  the  blood  which  tiows  out  must  previously  pass 
throi^h,  or  at  least  near,  the  poisoned  wonnd.  ^hen  a  mo- 
derate quantity  has  been  withdrawn,  the  ligature  may  be  re- 
moved with  safety;  and  the  extraction  of  the  poison  may  be 
fertber  proved  by  the  blood  that  has  been  drawn  being  injected 
into  the  veins  of  another  snimal ;  for  rapid  death  by  tetanus 
will  be  the  result  *.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  this  plan  the 
preliminary  production  of  venous  plethora  may  be  dispensed 
with;  and  then  the  treatment  may  he  easily  and  safely  applied 
to  the  human  subject 


*  JouTnal.dn  Frogria  ilei  Scimcet  Medicaleg,  11 


i.  121. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

^19  VHB  mVlDEKCB  OV  GBKERAL  P0I80KIMG. 

Taift  Bttbjeot  is  purely  medico-legal.  It  eomprehende  an  ae* 
«MH|  of  the  various  kinds  of  evidence  bj  which  the  medical 
^risl  is  gabled  to  pronounce  whether  poisoning  in  a  general 
eense^  (that  is,  without  reference  to  a  particular  poison,)  isim- 
]^ossible,  improbable,  possible,  probable,  or  certain.  It  like* 
wise  coitaprises  an  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  which  usu- 
ally leftd  the  unprofessional^  as  well  ss  the  professional,  to  in- 
fer correctly  or  erroneously  a  suspicion  of  such  poisonings 

Under  the  present  head  might  likewise  be  included  the  his^ 
t^ry  of  poisonings  the  art  of  secret  poisoning,  and  soipe  other 
to^cs  of  the  like  kind.  But  the  want  of  proper  documents, 
and  the  unmeasured  credulity  which  has  prevailed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  poisoning  throughout  all  ages  down  to  very  recent  time% 
has  epitangled  these  subjects  in  so  intricate  a  mase  of  fable,  that 
a  notice  of  them,  sufficiently  detailed  to  interest  the  reader, 
would  be  quite  misplaced  in  this  work. 

On  the  Art  of  Secret  poisoning,  however,  as  having  been 
once  an  important  object  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  it  might 
be  expected  that  some  comments  should  here  be  offered.  But 
really  I  do  not  see  any  good  reason  for  wading  through  the 
mass  of  credulous  conjectures  and  questionable  facts,  which  have 
been  collected  on  the  subject,  and  which  have  been  copied  into 
one  modern  work  after  another,  for  no  other  cause  than  that 
they  are  of  classic  origin,  or  feed  our  appetite  for  the  mysteri- 
ous. No  one  now  seriously  believes  that  Henry  the  Sixth  was 
killed  by  a  pair  of  poisoned  gloves,  or  Pope  Clement  the  Se- 
venth by  a  poisoned  torch  carried  before  him  in  a  procession, 
or  Hercules  by  a  poisoned  robe,  or  that  the  operation  of  poi- 
sons can  be  so  predetermined,  as  to  commence  or  prove  fatal 
on  a  fixed  day,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  definite  and  remote  inter- 
val. With  regard  to  the  noted  instances  of  secret  poisoning, 
which  occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  Italy  and  France,  it  is  plain  to  every  modem  toxicologist, 
from  the  only  certain  knowledge  handed  down  to  us  of  these 
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•rAti*  thU  th«  aoton  in  them  ow«d  Uieir  fenooeM  rttber  to  tb* 
ignorance  of  the  age,  than  to  tbeir  own  dexterity.  And  w  to 
tkfl  refined  secrets  beliered  to  htve  been  pOHseBsed  by  tbem,  it 
IB  sufficient  here  to  say,  that  although  we  are  now  acquainted 
with  ten  times  as  many  and  ten  times  as  6ubtile  poisons  as  were 
known  in  those  days,  yet  none  exist  which  are  endowed  with 
the  hidden  qualities  once  so  universally  dreaded. 

The  crime  of  poisoning,  from  ita  nature,  must  always  he  a 
Morbt  one.  But  little  apprehension  need  be  entertained  of  the 
Art  of  secrH  poisoning  as  understood  by  Tofiitna  or  Brinril- 
liers*,  or  as  it  might  be  improTod  by  a  modem  imitator.  It 
seems  to  hare  escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  have  written 
on  the  subject,  tbst  the  practice  of  such  an  art  requires  the 
knowledge  not  only  of  a  dexterous  toxicologist,  but  also  of  a 
sbilfiil  physician ;  for  inccess  must  depend  on  the  exact  imita- 
tion of  some  natural  disease.  It  is  only  among  medical  men, 
therefore,  and  among  the  higher  orders  of  them,  that  a.  Saint- 
Croix  can  arise  now  a-days.  HoW'  little  is  to  be  dreaded  on 
that  head  is  apparent  from  the  domestic  history  of  the  Euro- 
pean kingdoms  for  the  last  half  century,  compared  with  their 
history  some  centuries  ago.  Few  medieal  men  have  even  been 
suspected,  and  those  few  only  upon  visionary  grounds,  and  un- 
der the  impulse  of  violent  political  feelingf .  In  one  lato  in- 
stance only,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  has  it  been  proved  that  the 
physician's  art  was  actually  prostituted  to  so  fearful  a  purpose; 
and  the  detection  of  the  crime  in  that  instance  shows  how  dif- 
ficult concealment  will  always  be  wherever  justice  is  admini- 
stered vigorously,  and  medico-legal  investigations  skilfully  con- 

dncted:t- 

Two  extraordinary  incidents  which  happened  lately  in  Ger- 
many may  appear  at  first  sight  at  variance  with  these  views.  I 
allude  to  the  cases  of  Anna  Margaretha  Zwaniiger  and  Mar- 
garetha  Gottfried,  which  justly  excited  much  interest  where 
they  occurred,  and  are  notorious  to  continental  toxiGolc^:ista. 
Zwannger,  while  serving  as  housekeeper  in  various  families  in 
the  territory  of  Bayreutfa  in  Bavaria  during  the  years  1808  and 

'  See  the  Clupter  on  Afsenii!  for  lome  reiaarlu  on  thii  aubject. — Alio  Beck- 
man' t  Hislorj  of  InTcntiDns. 

f  See  tubaequently  tbe  naes  of  die  Crovn  Prince  of  Sweden,  in  the  6m  SectUm 
of  the  preaent  clwfXer,  >tkI  that  of  GentnJ  Hocbe,  Part  1 1.  Chap.  iL  Sect.  2. 

t  1  aUndc  to  the  cue  of  Cwtiing.     See  Opium. 
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1809,  contrived  to  administer  poison, — sometimes  under  the  in*- 
stigation  of  mere  revenge  or  spite,  sometimes  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  the  way  for  her  schemes  of  marriage  with  her  mas^ 
ters, — ^to  no  fewer  than  seventeen  individuals  in  the  course  of 
nine  months ;  and  of  these  three  died  *.  Gottfried,  a  woman 
in  affluent  circumstances  and  tolerable  station  in  the  town  of 
Bremen,  was  even  more  successful.  For  she  pursued  her  cri* 
minal  career  undiscovered  for  fifteen  years ;  and  when  dectect- 
ed  in  1828  had  murdered  actually  fourteen  persons,  and  admi- 
nistered poison  unsuccessfully  to  several  others.  Her  motive^ 
as  in  the  case  of  Zwanziger,  was  the  mere  gratification  of  a  ma- 
levolent temper,  or  the  removal  of  supposed  obstacles  to  her 
matrimonial  dreams.  In  neither  of  these  instances,  however, 
did  the  criminal  possess  any  particular  skill,  or  observe  much 
measure  in  her  proceedings.  The  cases  of  poisoning  were  of 
the  common  kind, — produced  by  arsenic, — proving  in  general 
quickly  fatal, — and  presenting  the  ordinary  phenomena.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  therefore  that  the  events  now  alluded  to  prove 
rather  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  police  where  they  happened, 
than  the  adroitness  of  the  actors  by  whom  they  were  brought 
about;  and  that  they  constitute  no  sound  objection  to  the  state- 
ment, that  the  art  of  secret  poisoning  is  now  unknown,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  again  revived. 

It  must  be  granted,  indeed,  that  the  late  discoveries  in  che- 
mistry and  toxicology  have  made  poisons  known,  which  might 
be  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  suspicion  unlikely,  and 
to  baffle  inquiry.  But  the  methods  now  alluded  to  are  hither- 
to very  little  known ;  they  cannot  easily  be  attempted  on  ac- 
count of  the  rarity  and  difficult  preparation  of  the  poisons ;  they 
can  never  be  practised  except  by  a  person  conversant  with  the 
minute  phenomena  of-  natural  disease ;  and  it  is  no  part  of  the 
object  of  this  work  to  make  them  public. 

The  Evidence,  by  which  the  medical  jurist  is  enabled  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  poisoning  in  gene- 
ral, and  to  determine  the  subordinate  questions  that  relate  to 
it,  is  derived  from  five  sources,—-!,  the  symptoms  during  life; 

*  Feuerbach,  Actcnmassige  Darstellung  Merkwiirdiger  Verbrechen,  i.  I.  For 
some  obtenrations  on  the  three  fatal  cases,  see  the  Chapter  on  Arsenic,  under  the 
head  of  the  effects  of  that  poison  as  an  antiseptic. 
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2.  the  appearances  in  the  dead  body ;  3.  the  chemical  analysis ; 
4.  experiments  and  observations  on  animals :  and  5.  certain 
moral  circumstances,  which  are  either  inseparably  interwoven 
with  the  medical  proof,  or  cannot  be  accurately  appreciated 
without  medical  knowledge. 

Section  I. — Of  ike  Evidence  Jrom  Symptams. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  to  decide  questions  of 
poisoning  from  the  symptoms  only.  Till  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury, indeed,  no  other  evidence  was  accounted  so  infallible:  and 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  in  reality  the  other  branches  of  evi- 
dence were  even  more  imperfectly  understood.  So  lately  as 
I76d^  and  even  in  Germany,  the  solemn  opinions  of  whole  col- 
leges were  sometimes  grounded  almost  exclusively  on  the  symp- 
toms*. About  that  time,  however,  doubts  began  to  be  enter- 
tained of  the  infallibility  of  such  evidence ;  these  doubts  have 
since  assumed  gradually  a  more  substantial  form ;  and  it  is  now 
laid  down  by  every  esteemed  author  in  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
that  the  symptoms,  however  exquisitely  developed,  can  never 
justify  an  opinion  in  favour  of  more  than  high  probability  f. 
In  laying  down  this  doctrine  medical  jurists  appear  to  me  to 
have  injudiciously  confounded  together  actual  symptoms  with 
their  general  characteriBtics.  If  the  doctrine  is  to  be  held  as 
applying  to  the  evidence  from  symptoms,  only  so  far  as  they 
are  viewed  in  questions  of  general  poisoning, — that  is,  as  ap- 
plying to  the  general  characters  merely  of  the  symptoms, — 
it  is  deduced  from  accurate  principles.  But  if  it  is  likewise 
to  be  applied,  as  recent  authors  have  done,  to  the  actual  symp- 
toms produced  by  particular  poisons,  and  in  all  cases  whatever 
of  their  action,  then  it  is  a  rule  clearly  liable  to  several  import- 
ant exceptions.  These  exceptions  will  be  noticed  under  the 
heads  of  the  mineral  acids,  oxalic  acid,  arsenic,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, nux  vomica,  &c.  At  present  it  is  only  the  general  cha- 
racters of  the  symptoms,  and  the  points  in  which  they  differ 

*  See  an  opinion  of  the  Berlin  College  in  PyVt  Repeitorium  fiir  die  gerichtU* 
then  Arzneikunde»  i.  244. 

t  OrJUa.  Medecine-L6gale»  ii.  360. 

Henke,  Lehrbuch  djr  gerichtlichen  Medizin.  448. 
Toriota*  Istituzioni  di  Medici na  Forensei  ii.  86. 
Beck's  Medical  Jumprudciice,  419. 
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from  the  general  characters  of  the  symptoms  of  natural  dbeasd^ 
that  I  propose  to  consider. 

The  chief  characteristics  usually  ascribed  to  the  symptoms 
of  poisoning  considered  generaUy^are,  that  they  commence  sud- 
denly and  prove  rapidly  fatal, — that  they  increase  steadily, — 
that  they  are  uniform  in  nature  throughout  their  course, — that 
they  begin  soon  after  a  meal, — and  that  they  appear  while  the 
body  is- in  a  state  of  perfect  health. 

• 

1.  The  first  characteristic  is  the  suddenness  of  their  appear-- 
once  and  the  rapidity  of  their  progress  towards  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. Some  of  them  act  instantaneously,  and  the  effects  of 
most  of  them  are  in  general  fully  developed  within  an  hoUr  or 
little  more.  But  this  character  is  by  no  means  uniform.  The 
most  violent  may  be  made  to  act,  so  as  to  bring  on  their  pecu- 
liar symptoms  slowly,  or  even  by  imperceptible  degrees.  Thus 
arsenic,  which  usually  causes  violent  symptoms  from  the  very 
beginning,  may  be  so  administered  as  to  occasion  at  first  no- 
thing more  than  slight  nausea  and  general  feebleness ;  and  af- 
terwards in  slow  succession  its  more  customary  effects.  In  like 
manner  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  at  first  mild  salivation,  and  finally  gangrene  of  the  mouth. 
Even  many  vegetable  poisons  might  be  administered  in  the  same 
way.  The  well-known  consequences  of  d^talis  in  medicinal 
doses  will  serve  as  a  fiimiliar  instance.  A  still  better  illustra- 
tion is  supplied  by  the  medicinal  effects  of  the  alkaloid  of  nux 
vomica,  whose  action  in  other  circumstances  is  most  rapid  and 
violent :  Strychnia  in  a  moderate  dose  will  cause  death  by  vio- 
lent tetanus  in  two  or  three  minutes ;  but  when  given  in  fre- 
quent small  doses  as  a  remedy  in  palsy,  it  has  been  known  to 
bring  on  first  stifihess  of  the  jaw,  afterwards  pain  and  rigidity 
of  the  neck ;  and  these  effects  might  be  increased  so  gradual- 
ly, that  the  patient  would  seem  to  die  under  ordinary  tetanus. 
Neveitheless,  the  foregoing  considerations  being  kept  always  in 
mind,  it  still  remains  true,  that  the  effects  of  poisons  for  the 
most  part  begin  suddenly,  when  the  dose  is  large.  This  is  an 
important  circumstance  in  regard  to  certain  active  poisons,  such 
as  the  mineral  acids,  oxalic  acid,  arsenic,  strychnia,  &c.  For 
when  it  is  considered  that  in  criminal  cases  they  are  almost  al- 
ways given  in  unnecessarily  large  doses,  it  follows  that  if  the 
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cAioto  ascribed  to  these  poisons  in  waA  doses  have  aot  b^Un 
sttddenlf ,  the  suspicion  is  probably  incorrect. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  sadden  teirmination 
of  the  symptoms.  Poison  is  for  the  most  part  given  criminally 
in  doses  so  large  that  it  proves  rapidly  fatal.  Yet  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case :  the  diseased  state  occasioned  by  poisons  has  often 
been  prolonged,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  for  several  weeks, 
somettmes  for  several  months ;  nay  a  person  may  be  carried  off 
by  a  malady,  Uie  seeds  of  which  have  been  sown  by  the  oper^ 
tion  of  poison  years  before. 

The  present  would  be  the  proper  place  for  noticitog  the  im- 
portant question  regarding  the  interval  of  time,  after  which,  if 
death  supervenes,  it  cannot  be  laid  to  the  chaise  of  the  person 
who  administered  the  poison.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
say  much  on  the  subject.  According  to  the  English  law,  death 
must  take  place  within  a  year.  As  to  the  Scottish  law,  it  may 
be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  by  the  present  Baron  Hume 
on  the  subject  of  homicide  generally,  that  a  charge  of  pbisOik- 
ing  is  relevant,  although  the  person  should  die  at  a  period  inde- 
finitely remote,  and  that  it  will  infer  the  pains  of  law,  provided 
the  operation  of  the  poison  can  be  distinctly  traced,  unmodiiied 
by  extraneous  circumstances,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
symptoms  to  the  fatal  terminatioa*.  Of  course  the  influence  of 
these  modifying  circumstances  in  lessening  the  criminars  re- 
sponsibility will  increase  with  the  interval.  The  question  for 
the  medical  jurist  to  determine  in  such  a  case  would  therefore 
be,  the  distance  of  time  to  which  death  may  be  delayed  in  the 
case  of  poisoning  generally,  and  in  that  of  the  particular  poi- 
son. This  question  cannot  be  answered  even  with  an  approach 
to  precision,  except  in  the  instance  of  a  few  common  poisons. 
Most  vegetable  and  animal  poisons  prove  fatal  either  in  a  few 
days  or  not  at  all ;  but  some  mineral  poisons  may  cause  death 
after  an  interval  of  many  days.  It  appears  probable  that  arse- 
nic may  cause  death  after  an  interval  of  several  months,  and  it 
is  well  ascertained  that  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  the 
mineral  adds  have  continued  uninterruptedly  and  without  mo- 
dification for  eight  months,  and  then  terminated  fatally. 

2.  The  next  general  characteristic  of  the  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning is  regylarUy  in  their  increaae.     It  is  clear,  however, 

*  Hume  on  Crimes,  i«  178. 
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that  even  this  character  cannot  be  universal.     For  in  all  cases 
of  slow  poisoning  by  repeated  small  doses  there  must  be  remis- 
sions and.  exacerbations,  just  as  in  natural  diseases.     Besides, 
as  we    ean  seldom   w^atch  the  symptoms  advancing  in  their 
simple  form,  but  must  endeavour  to  remove  them  by  remedies, 
remissioxu  may  thus  be  produced  and  their  tendency  to  in- 
crease steadily  counteracted*       Farther,  some  poisons  admit  of 
exacerbations  and  remissions^   even  when  given  in  one  large 
dose ;  and  there  are  others,  the  very  essence  of  whose  action 
is  to  produce  violent  symptoms  in  frequent  paroxysms.    Of  the 
latter  kind  are  nux  vomica,  and  the  other  substances  that  contain 
strychnia;     Of  the  former  kind  is  arsenic :  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing with  arsenic  it  often  happens,  that  after  the  first  five  or  six 
hours  have  been  passed  in  great  ag^ony,  the  symptoms  undergo 
a  striking  remission  for  as  many  hours,  and  then  return  with 
equal  or  increased  violence.      Still  it  is  true  that  on  the  whole 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning  are  steady  in  their  progress ;  so  that 
this  should  always  be  attended  to  as  one  of  the  general  charac- 
ters.    In  the  case  of  slow  poisoning,  too,  when  the  most  re- 
markable deviations  from  it  are  observed,  the  very  occurrence 
of  exacerbations  and  remissions,  combined  with  certain  points 
of  moral  proof,  may  furnish  the  strongest  evidence  possible. 
Thus,  on  the  trial  of  Miss  Blandy  at   Oxford  in   1752,  for 
the  murder  of  her  father,  one  of  the  strongest  circumstances  in 
proof  was,  that  repeatedly  after  she  gave  the  deceased  a  bowl  of 
gruel,  suspected  to  be  poisoned,  his  illness  was  much  increased 
in  violence*. 

As  connected  with  the  present  subject,  a  question  might  here 
be  noticed  that  has  been  discussed  on  the  occasion  of  various 
trials,  namely,  whether  the  symptoms  of  poison ing^  are  suscep- 
tible of  a  complete  intermission.  It  cannot  be  answered  satis- 
factorily, however,  except  with  reference  to  particular  poisons. 
The  property  alluded  to  has  been  ascribed  to  several  poisons, 
even  to  mercury,  arsenic,  and  opium ;  but  oftener,  I  believe 
in  consequence  of  an  improper  desire  on  the  part  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  prove  or  to  perfect  their  view  of  the  case,  than  through 
legitimate  induction  from  facts. 

3.  Another  characteristic  is  vniformitt/  in  tlie  nature  of  the 
symptoms  throughout  their  whole  progress.     This  character  is 

•  Howell's  State  Trials,  xviii.  1 135. 
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the  least  inrariable  of  them  all;  for  many  poisons  cause  very 
different  symptoms  toward  the  close  from  those  which  they 
cause  at  the  beginning.  Arsenic  may  cause  at  fii-st  inflammation 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  afterwards  palsy  or  epilepsy ;  nux 
vomica  may  excite  at  first  violent  tetanus,  and  afterwards  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  corrosive  sublimate, 
after  exciting  in  the  first  instance  inflammation,  may  prove  even- 
tually fatal  by  inducing  excessive  ptyalism.     In  truth,  certain 
changes  of  this  kind  in  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  will,  in  spe- 
cial cases,  afford  strong  presumption,  perhaps  absolute  proof, 
not  only  of  general  poisoning,  but  even  also  of  the  particular 
poison  given. — The  reason  for  mentioning  so  uncertain  a  cha- 
racter as  uniformity  in  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  among  their 
characteristics  will  appear  presently. — [Pp.  46  and  50.] 

4.  The  fourth  characteristic  is,  that  the  symptoms  begin  soon 
after  a  meal,  or  rather,  soon  after  food,  drink,  or  medicine  has 
been  taken.  The  occasions  on  which  we  eat  and  drink  are  so 
numerous  and  so  near  one  another,  that  unless  the  poison  sus- 
pected is  one  which  acts  with  rapidity,  it  may  be  difficult  to  at- 
tach any  weight  to  this  circumstance.  Some  poisons  rarely  pro- 
duce their  effects  till  a  considerable  time  after  they  are  swal- 
lowed ;  the  poisonous  mushrooms,  for  example,  may  remain  in 
the  alimentary  canal  for  several  hours  or  even  an  entire  day  and 
more,  before  their  effects  begin ;  poisonous  cheese  in  like  man- 
ner may  not  act  for  five  or  six  hours*,  or  even  a  whole  dayf ; 
and  that  kind  of  cholera,  which  is  caused  in  some  people  by  pu- 
trid, and  in  others  by  new-killed  meat,  seldom  begins,  so  far  as 
I  have  observed,  till  twelve  hours  or  more  aftier  the  noxious 
meal.  With  regard  to  the  commoner  poisons,  such  as  arsenic, 
corrosive  sublimate,  the  mineral  acids,  oxalic  acid,  nux  vomica, 
and  the  like,  it  is  a  good  general  rule,  that  the  symptoms,  if 
violent  from  the  beginning,  must  have  begun  soon  aft^er  food, 
drink,  or  medicine  has  been  taken. 

In  making  inquiries  respecting  this  point,  however,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  lose  sight  of  certain  circumstances  which  may 
icause  a  deviation  from  the  general  rule. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered  that  poisons  may 
be  administered  in  many  other  ways  besides  mixing  them  with 

•  Hunefeld  in  Horn's  Archiv,  1827,  i.  *i03. 
t   Wew  in  Revue  M^dicftle,  Janv.  1S26. 
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srtielM  of  fiiod  or  drink,  or  sulMtitadng  thbbi  for  mbdidinei. 
They  may  be  introduced  into  the  antu;  they^  hhpe  b«en  inird^ 
daoed  into  the  vagina ;  they  Iiave  also  been  introduced  hj  in^ 
lialatioB  ixi  the  form  of  vapour  j  and  there  can  bb  no  diffioulty 
in  introdooing  some  of  them  through  woUnde. 

Secondly]  another  circmnstance  which  may  be  kept  in  view 
u,  tbat,  if  a  person  falls  asle«p  very  soon  aAer  swallowing  a 
poiaon,  eapeci^y  one  of  the    irritante,  the  coromencement  of 
tlie  eyniptonia  may  be  oonaidervbly  retarded,  provided  it  be  not 
one  of  tbe  powerful  corrosives.     This  s^tement  is  not  so  fully 
■npported  by  facts  sb  to  admit  of  its  being  liud  down  with  con- 
fidence as  a  general  rule.     But  from  various  incidents  which 
have  oome  under  my  notice  it  appears  not  improbable,  that  sleep 
does  possess  the  power  of  putting  off  for  a  while  tbe  action  of 
some  poisona.     In  particular  some  instances  have  occurred  to 
me  where  arsenic  taken  at  nigiit  did  not  begin  to  act  for  seve- 
rs! hours,  the  individti^  having  in  the  meantime  been  attleep*. 
The  occurrence  of  so  long  an  interval  between  its  administra- 
tion and  the  tirgt  appearance  of  the  symptoms  is  so  contrary  to 
what  generally  bappens,  that  acme  cause  or  another  must  be  in 
activity ;  and  die  insenubility  of  the  B3rstein  during  sleep  to  most 
sources  of  excitement  seems  to  supply  a  sufficient  explanation. 
The  slow  operation  of  laxatives  during  sleep,  compared  with 
their  effects  during  one's  waking  hours,  is  an  anelogica)  fiiot. 

A  third  conaideration  to  be  attended  to  ie,  that  poison  may 
be  secretly  administered  during  sleep  to  a  person  who  lies  ha- 
bitually with  his  mouth  open.  This  is  fully  proved  by  an  in- 
teresting case  which  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  the  Mo- 
ral Evidence  of  Poisoning.  In  that  psrtioular  case  the  indii 
vidual  immediately  awoke,  beeanse  the  poison  was  ooncentrat^'- 
ed  sulphuric  add ;  but  it  may  admit  of  question  whe«iier  a  sound 
sleeper  might  not  swallow  leas  irritating  poisons  without  being 
awakened.  In  such  circumsUncee  no  oonnexion  of  course  could 
be  traced  between  the  taking  of  a  suiqteated  artide  and  the  first 
iqipearance  of  the  synptoms; 

5.  Lastly,  The  symptomi  appear  Atrmg  a  ttate  ofpet^f^ct  health. 
This  is  an  important  character,  yet  not  univerwd ;  for  it  cannot 
he  expected  to  ^ply  to  cases  of  slow  poisoning,  and  Twisons 
may  be  given  while  the  person  is  actually  labouring  under  na- 

■  See  lubfwquenlly  (lie  Ch^Cer  oa  Anenio,  SecUon  ii. 
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Xmnl  diieMe*  Caaes  of  the  }mI  descriptien  are  geaendljr  very 
enbercaanBg)  for  if)  instead  of  mediciae^  a  poiion  be  adrniai'- 
ftered,  whose  sjrmpteniB  reaemble  the  natural  diseaae^  suspicion 
may  not  arise  till  it  is  too  late  to  collect  eridcace. 

It  must  be  apparent  from  the  preceding  obserrations)  that 
the  characters  common  to.  the  symptoms  of  General  Poisoning 
are  by  no  means  universally  applicable.  Yet  on  reviewing  them 
attentively  it  will  also  appear,  that,  considering  the  little  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  vulgar  of  the  action  of  poisons,  and  con- 
sequently the  rude  nature  of  their  attempts  to  commit  murder 
bj  poisoning,  the  exceptions  to  the  general  statements  made 
above  will  not  be  numerous. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  these  idiaraoters  distin- 
guish the  symptoms  of  poisoqiag  from  thqse  of  natural  disease ; 

and 

1*  As  to  Ac  swMbvieif  af  their  innainon  and  rapidifyafiknr  pr^ 
jTKff,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  many  natural  diseases 
cmnmence  with  a  suddenness  and  prove  iatal  with  a  rapidity, 
vhich  few  or  no  poisons  can  surpass.     The  plague  may  prove 
invtantaneously  fiital ;  and  even  the  contiqued  fever  of  this  ooua^ 
try  may  be  folly  formed  in  an  hour,  and  may  terminate  fatally^ 
as  1  have  oaee  witnessed^  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  day. 
{afleoimation  of  the  stomach  also  begins  suddenly  and  termi- 
nates soon.  Cholera  likewise  answers  this  description :  I  have 
kopivn  the  eharaetars  of  ordinary  cholera  fully  develpped  with- 
in an  hour  after  the  first  warning  symptom,  and  frequently  in 
hot  climates,  n&y,  in  smae  rare  instances  even  in  Britain,  it 
proves  fatal  in  a  few  hours*  Malignant  cholera  frequently  proves 
fatal  in  a  very  few  hours.     Inflammation  of  the  intestines,  too, 
may  beg^n,  or  at  least  seem  to  begin,  suddenly  and  end  fatally 
in  a  day :   C^e  variety  of  it  lately  described  by  M.  Louis  of 
Pari?  and  other  Freach  pathologists»  may  remain  quite  latent 
liU  the  gut  is  perforated  by  nleeration,  and  then  the  patient  b 
^ttackied  with  acute  pain,  vomiting,  and  mortal  iaintness,  and 
fireqneatly  perishes  within  twenty-four  honrs!^.     But  in  parti- 
e/aiht  many  oiganio  diseases  of  the  heart  prove  suddenly  fotal, 
iritbont  any  previou9  vamiag;  and  this  is  also  true  to  a  eer- 


^  Anihires  OiB^ales  de  M^decine,  i.  17  ;  alto  Jhercrombie  on  DiscMMof  th« 
Stomach,  &e.  273. 
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torn  extent  even  of  apoplexy  ;  for.  ea  wiU  afterwards  be  bcch, 
it  »  an  error  to  suppose  that  apoplexy  is  always,  or  even  gene- 
rally preceded  by  waminff  symptoms.  The  first  charactenstio, 
therefore,  as  applied  to  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  generally, 
contrasted  with  those  of  general  disease,  must  appear  by  no 
means  distinctive.  But  opportunities  wiU  occur  afterwards  for 
showing,  that  it  is  sometimes  a  good  diagnostic  in  the  case  of 
particular  poisons*. 

2.  Ab  to  the  uniformity  or  uninterrupted  tncreate  of  the  eymp- 
ttmu,  it  is  equally  the  attribute  of  many  common  diseasea.  I 
am  not  aware,  that  in  speedily  fatal  cases  of  the  internal  phleg- 
mantB  a  considerable  reffiission  is  often  observed.  Apoplexy, 
too,  very  frequently  continues  its  course  without  interruption  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  eidd  of  cholera,  and  indeed  of  most  acute 
diseases,  when  they  prove  rapidly  fatal. 

3,  It  was  stated  above,  that  the  third  character,  uniformity  in 
kind  throughout  their  progress,  is  by  no  meana  an  invariable 
circumstance.  Still  less  is  it  distinctive ;  for  many  diseasea  are 
marked  by  great  uniformity  of  aymptoms.  It  has  been  enume- 
rated nevertheless  among  the  general  characters  of  poisoning, 
because,  although  its  presence  can  hardly  ever  add  any  weight 
to  the  evidence  in  favour  of  death  by  poison,  its  absence  may 
sometimes  afford  evq.n  positive  proof  in  favour  of  natural  death. 
That  is,  changes  of  a  certun  kind  occurring  in  the  symptonis 
during  their  prepress  may  be  incompatible  with  the  known  ef- 
fects of  a  particular  poison  or  of  all  poisons,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  of  natural  disease 
having  been  at  least  the  ultimate  cause  of  death.  This  state- 
ment, wluch  is  one  of  some  importance,  is  illustrated  by  a  point- 
ed case,  that  of  Charles  Mtam,  mentioned  at  the  dose  of  the 
present  Section. 

4.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  observed  that  some  reliance  may 
be  placed  on  the  fact,  that  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  ajy>ear 
very  soon  after  a  meal.  But  we  also  know  this  to  be  the  most 
frequent  occasion  on  which  some  natural  disorders  begin.  An 
attack  of  apoplexy  after  a  hearty  meal  is  a  common  occurrence. 
That  kind  of  cholera  which  follows  the  immoderate  use  of  add 
fruit  likewise  comes  on  soon  after  eating.  Somoiinies  mere 
_  excessive  distension  of  the  stomach  after  a  meal  proves  sudden- 

•  Sec  Oialic  Acid  and  NuK  Vomiea. 
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ly  or  instantaneously  fatal.  Drinking^  cold  water  when  the 
body  is  overheated  likewise  causes  at  times  immediate  death.  It 
appears  that  perforation  of  the  stomach,  the  result  of  an  insidi- 
ous ulcer  of  its  coats,  and  likewise  rupture  of  the  stomach  from 
mechanical  causes,  are  most  apt  to  occur  during  the  digestion, 
and  therefore  soon  after  the  taking  of  a  meal. 

These  few  observations  will  make  it  evident  that  the  appear- 
ing of  violent  symptoms  soon  after  eating  may  arise  from  other 
causes  besides  the  administration  of  poison.  At  the  same  time, 
as  the  diseases  which  are  apt  to  commence  suddenly  at  that  par- 
ticular time  are  few  in  number,  and  none  of  them  by  any  means 
frequent,  it  is  always  justly  reckoned  a  very  suspicious  circum- 
stance; and  when  combined  with  certain  points  of  moral  proof, 
such  as  that  of  several  people,  who  have  eaten  tc^ether,  being 
seized  about  the  same  time  with  the  same  kind  of  symptoms, 
the  evidence  of  general  poisoning  becomes  very  strong  indeed. 
Sometimes  the  evidence  from  the  date  of  their  commencement 
after  a  meal  may  singly  supply  strong  evidence,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  mineral  acids  and  alkalis,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  which 
begin  to  act  in  a  few  seconds  or  minutes. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  symptoms  do  not  begin  soon  after 
food,  drink,  or  medicine  has  been  taken  (the  circumstances 
being  such  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  poison  being  intro^ 
daced  by  a  wound,  by  the  lungs,  or  by  any  other  channel  but 
the  stomach),  the  presumption  on  the  whole  is  against  poison- 
ing, and  sometimes  the  evidence  to  this  effect  may  be  decisive. 
The  principle  now  propounded  may  be  often  a  very  important 
one  in  the  practice  of  medical  jurisprudence ;  for  when  united 
with  a  little  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  antecedent  to  death, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  nature  of  the  case.  Thus  it 
is  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  decide  the  celebrated  case  of  the 
Crown  PriTice  of  Sweden.  The  Prince,  while  in  the  act  of  re- 
viewing a  body  of  troops  on  the  28th  May  1810,  was  observ- 
ed suddenly  to  waver  on  his  horse ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  fell 
off  while  at  the  gallop,  was  immediat.ely  found  insensible  by  his 
Btaff,  and  expired  in  half  an  hour.  As  he  was  much  beloved  by 
the  whole  nation,  a  rumour  arose  that  he  had  been  poisoned ; 
and  the  report  took  such  firm  root  in  the  minds  of  all  ranks, 
that  a  party  of  military,  while  escorting  the  body  to  Stockholm, 
were  attacked  near  the  city  by  the  populace,  and  their  com- 
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rr»  Manhall  FereeB,  murdered;  and  Dr  Ro»i,  thePrinoe's 

nk^-siciaoy  after  narrowlj  escaping  the  same  fate,  was  in  the  end 
obiifed  to  quit  his  native  ooiintry.     Now,  no  other  poison  but 
one  of  the  most  active  narcotics  could  have  caused  such  symp- 
loins»  and  none  of  them  conld  have  proved  so  quickly  fatal  un- 
less {fiven  in  a  large  dose.       It  was  proved,  however,  that  on 
the  day  of  his  death  the  Prince  had  not  taken  any  thing  after 
he  breakfasted ;  and  an  interval  of  nearly  four  hours  elapsed 
«{ter  that  till  he  fell  from  his  horse.     This  fact  alone,  indepen- 
dent! J  of  the  marks  of  apoplexy  found  in  the  head  after  death, 
and  the  warnings  he  had  several  times  before  it,  was  quite 
enough  to  show  that  be  could  not  have  died  of  poison,  as  it  was 
incompatible  with  the  known  action  of  the  only  poisons  which 
oould  cause  the  symptoms.      This  is  very  properly  one  of  the 
arguments  used  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Stockholm,  which 
was  consulted  on  the  occasion*. 

The  same  circumstances  will  often  enable  us  to  decide  at  once 

a  set  of  cases  of  frequent  occurrence,  particularly  in  towns, 

where  the  sudden  death  of  a  person  in  a  fiunUy,  the  members 
of  which  are  on  bad  terms  with  one  another,  is  rashly  and  ig- 
norantly  imputed  to  poison,  without  any  particular  poison  being 
pointed  at ;  and  where  consequently,  unless  the  morbid  appear- 
anoes  clearly  indicate  the  cause  of  death,  a  very  troublesome 
analysis  might  be  necessary.  In  several  cases  of  this  kind,  which 
have  been  submitted  to  me,  I  have  been  induced  to  dispense 
with  an  analysis  by  resting  on  the  criterion  now  under  consi- 
deration.    The  followiug  is  a  good  example. 

A  middle-aged  man,  who  had  long  enjoyed  excellent  health, 
one  afternoon  about  two  o'clock  returned  home  tired  and  after 
having  been  well  beaten  by  his  wife  went  to  bed.      At  a  quar- 
ter past  two  one  of  his  workmen  found  him  gasping^  ^i^  his 
eyps,  apd  quite  insensible ;  and  he  died  in  a  few  »* 
bis  wife  bad  often  maltreated  and  threatened  hinV 
prose  that  he  had  died  of  poison,  and  the  body   > 
quence  examined  judicially  by 
only  appearance  of  disease  we 
tuberculation  of  the  septum  ct   , 
ventricles.     This  disease  mi# 

*  BosxL     Ueber  die  Art  und  VntA 
von  Schtreden.     Berlin,  ISISl  \ 
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for  there  it  no  diseaia  of  the  heart  which  may  not  remain  loog 
latent,  and  prove  fetal  Buddenly.  But,  as  the  man  nerer  had  a 
■ymptoni  refenible  to  disease  of  the  heart,  it  was  impossible  to 
infer,  in  face  of  asuspicioo  of  poisoning,  that  it  mnsthave  been 
the  cause  of  death ;  since  the  nun  might  very  well  hare  died  of 
poison,  the  disease  of  the  heart  continuing  latent  Poisonii^, 
however,  was  out  of  the  question.  The  man  had  taken  nothing 
whatever  after  breakbsting  about  nine.  Now  no  poison  but 
one  of  the  most  active  narcotics  in  a  large  dose  could  oaose 
death  so  rapidly  as  in  this  case ;  and  the  operation  of  such  a  poi- 
son insoch  a  dose  conld  not  be  suspended  so  long  aa  from  nine 
till  two.    Ad  analysis  was  therefore  unnecessary. 

5.  Zjttle  need  be  said  with  regard  to  the  ^mptimu  begiming, 
whUe  the  body  ia  in  a  ttaU  of  perfect  kealth  ;  because  in  truth  al- 
most all  acute  diseases  begin  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Connected  with  this  subject,  however,  a  point  of  difference 
should  be  noticed  which  may  be  of  ose  for  distinguishing  pot- 
Bcming  by  the  irritants  from  scute  diseases  of  the  inflammatory 
hind : — the  latter  rarely  b^in  without  some  adequate  and  ob- 
vious natural  cause. 

On  conudering  all  that  has  now  been  aaid  regardii^  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  symptoms  of  general  poisoning,  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  natural  disease,  no  one  can  hesitate  to  allow,  that 
from  them  alone  a  medical  jurist  can  never  be  entitled  to  pro- 
nounce that  poisoning  was  certain.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
not  on  that  account  neglect  tbem.  For,  in  the  first  place,  they 
are  of  great  value  as  generally  giving  him  the  lirst  hints  of  the 
cause  of  mischief,  and  so  leading  him  to  seart^  in  time  for  bet- 
ter evidence.  Next,  they  will  often  enable  him  to  say  that  poi- 
soning was  possible,  prolrable,  or  highly  probable ;  wlfich,  when 
the  nij|||iL,ei  idence  is  very  sirong,  may  be  quite  enough  to  de- 
cide -'  X  Thirdly,  altlioit^U  iliey  can  never  enable  him 
to  8^  'vtimur  w;i.s  ccitciiii,  tliey  will  someUmes  entitle 

himV  V  <'<iuii\irv,  ll>:il  it  was  impossible.     And  to 

concN  th'iiiical  or  iiioi-J  evidence  proves  that  poi- 

biii'iiL'ie^**  tli>^  symptoms  ntay  be  neces- 
tiiir  M,e  cause  of  deatil. 

uj  >oine  consequence,  and  has 

""  'ical  jurisprudence  in  dua 

\two  comments.    It  does 
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not  folio  W9  because  a  poison  has  been  given,  that  it  is  the  eaase 
of  death  ;  and  therefore  in  every  medico -legal  inquiry  the  cause 
of  the  first  symptoms  and  the   cause  of  death  should  be  made 
two  distinct  questions.      The  question,  whether  a  poison,  prov- 
ed to  have  been  administered,  was  the  cause  of  death,  is  to  be 
answered  by  attending  to  the  second  and  third  characteristics 
mentionecL  above,  and  consiriering'  whether  the  symptoms  went 
on  progressively  increasing,  or  altered  their  nature  during  the 
course  of  the  patients'  illness,  and  whether  the  alteration,  if  any, 
was  such  as  may  occur  in  the  case  of  poisoning  generally,  or  of 
the  special  poison  given.       These  remarks  are  very  well  ex- 
emplified by  a  case,  of  which  I  have  related  the  particulars  else* 
where*,  that  namely  of  Charles  Munn^  tried  at  the  Inverary 
Spring  Circuit  of  1824  for  the  double  crime  of  procuring  abor- 
tion, and  of  murder  by  poisoning*.      The  moral  evidence  and 
symptoms  together  left  no  doubt  that  arsenic  had  been  given, 
and  that  the  deceased,  a  girl  with  whom  the  prisoner  cohabited, 
laboured  under  the  effects  of  that  poison  in  a  very  aggravated 
and  complex  form  for  twelve  days.     After  that  she  began  to  re- 
cover rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  more  was  free  of 
every  symptom  except  weakness  and  pains  in  the  hands  and 
feet :  In  short,  all  things  considered,  she  was  thought  to  be  out 
of  danger.     But  she  then  became  affected  with  headach  and 
nleeplessness,  and  died  in  nineteen  days  more  under  symptoms 
of  obscure  general  fever,  without  any  local  inflammation.     As 
neither  Dr  Duncan  Junior  nor  myself,  who  were  consulted  by 
the  Crown,  had  met  with  a  parallel  instance  among  the  immense 
number  of  cases  that  are  to  be  found  in  authors,  we  gave  it  as 
our  opinion,— that  granting  the  girl's  first  illness,  as  appeared 
from  moral  and  medical  evidence,  was  owing  to  arsenic,  her 
death  could  not  be  ascribed  to  it  with  any  certainty.      1^^  be 
seen,  indeed,  on  referring  to  the  article  Arsenic,  that  '^^^w- 
toms,|which  preceded  her  death,  coincide  with    t' 


have  been  ascribed  to  it  as  the  chief  ingredient  in  tW 
fana.     But  it  has  been  already  ^^^^  that  the  fac 
that  poison  are  too  questioT  ^mitted  am 

meYits  of  a  medico-legal  op  ^^ent  d---^ 

So  much,  then,  for  the  f  ce  di 

characters  of  the  symptom.  \^^^ 


\ 
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to  the  example  of  others,  1  migfat  consider  in  the  |>r«s6nt  place 
the  force  of  eridence  derived  from  the  symptoms  themselves, 
which  distinguish  the  three  Classes  of  poisons.  Bat  this  sab- 
ject,  together  with  the  special  natural  diseases  which  imitate  the 
symptoms  of  poiaooing,  will  be  treated  of  more  conveniently  as 
an  introduction  to  each  of  the  claraes. 

Section  II. — Of  the  Evidnuxjrom  morbid  appearanixt. 

The  appearances  left  in  the  dead  body  after  death  by  poison 
vsed  formerly  to  be  relied  on  as  strongly  as  the  Hymptoros  dur- 
ing life ;  and  with  even  leas  reason.  Except  in  the  instance 
of  a  very  few  poisons,  the  morbid  appearances  alone  can  npver 
distinguisb  death  by  poison  from  the  effects  of  natural  disease, 
or  from  some  other  kbids  of  violent  death.  Here  is  not  much 
room,  therefore,  for  general  remarks  under  the  present  head. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  by  the  profesraon,  and  is  still  very 
generally  imagined  by  the  vulgar,  that  unasnal  blackness  or  livi- 
dtty  of  the  skin,  indicates  deaUi  by  poison  generally.  But  every 
experienced  pbywcian  is  now  well  aware,  that  excenive  lividity 
is  by  no  means  universally  produced  by  poison,  and  that  it  is 
likewise  produced  by  so  many  natural  diseases  as  not  even  to 
form,  in  any  drcnmstances  whatever,  the  slightest  ground  of 
suspicion.  Neither  is  there  any  difference  in  kind,  as  some 
imagine,  between  the  lividity  which  succeeds  death  by  poison, 
and  that  which  follows  natural  death.  Yet  it  is  right  for  the 
medical  jurist  to  be  aware  that  lividity  as  a  supposed  conse- 
quence of  poison  ought  to  be  strictly  attended  to  by  medical  in- 
spectors and  law  officers  while  investigating  chaises  of  poison- 
ing, because  the  vulgar  belief  on  the  subject  sometimes  leads  to 
such  conduct  or  language  on  the  part  of  the  poisoner  as  betrays 
his  S43^  at  the  time,  aikd  constitutes  evidence  of  his  guilt  after- 
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Some  other  «pp«arances,  not  more  coBclusive,  might  also  be 
tnentioned  here ;  but  they  belong  properly  to  tbe  effectt  of  in- 
dividual poisons,  or  of  classes  of  poisom,  not  to  those  of  poi- 
sontne  generally.    It  maj  merely  be  remarked  at  present,  there- 
fore, that  the  appearance*  after  death,  which  are  really  morbid* 
and  which  may  be  produced  by  poisons,  are,  in  one  great  class, 
the  signs  of  inflammation  of  tbe  alimentary  canal  in  its  progres- 
sivestag'eB, — in  another  class,  th«  signs  of  congestion  within  the 
head, — and  in  a  third,  a  combination  of  the  effects  of  the  two 
preceding  classes ;  that  neither  set  of  appearances  is  invariably 
caused  by  the  poisons  which  usually  cause  them ;  that  conges- 
tion witbin  tbe  head  is  really  seldom  prodoced  by  those  which 
are  currently  imagined  to  produce  it ;  and  that  most  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  both  kinds  are  exactly  similar  to  those  left  by  many 
natural  diseases. 

But  although,  on  the  whole,  the  appearances  after  death, 
when  considered  singly,  can  very  rarely  supply  evidence  of  poi- 
soning even  to  the  amount  of  probability,  they  may  neverthe- 
less prove  very  important  under  other  points  of  view.     Thus, 
in  connexion  with  the  symptoms  and  the  general  evideuce,  the 
^»pearances  after  death  may  furuiah  decisive- proof;  and  even 
should  the  history  of  the  symptoms  be  unknown,  or  have  been 
unskilfully  collected,  the  appearances  after  death,  by  pointing 
out  the  nature  of  the  previous  illness,   may  furnish  evidence 
enough  to  decide  the  case,  when  the   moral   proof  is  strong. 
Again,  in  cases  of  alleged  Imputatiun  of  poisoning  they  are  ne- 
cessary to  determine,  whether  a  poison  actually  found  in  the 
body  was  introduced  during  life  or  after  death.      Besides,  the 
very  absence  of  morbid  appearances  may  afford  presumptive 
proof  in  some  circumstances,— when,  for  example,  the  question 
is,  whether  a  person  has  died  of  apoplexy  or  of  poisoning  with 
narcotics?  Farther,  a  few  poisons,  as  was  formerly  stated,  oo- 
oasionally  produce  appearances  so  characteristic,  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  being  confounded  with  the  effects  of  any  other  i^ent 
whatsoever  ;  It  will  be  found  hereafter,  for  example,  that  the 
mineral  acids  have  at  Umes  left  behind  them  iu  the  dead  body 
unequivocal  evidence  of  their  operation.      And  tiDallv   incases 
where  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  poison  was  tlken,  the 
evidence  from  morbid  appearances  may  be  useful  or  necessary 


for  settling  whether  or  not  it  was  the 


cause  of  death.     Two 
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*  Magasin  f  iir  die  gesammte 
f  Journal  de  M^decine,  xxix. 
:^  AuftSttae  und  Beobacbtungei 
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tion  he  makes  during  an  inquiry,  and  so  be  induced  to  condoc* 
the  rest  of  the  inspection   superficially ;  and  likewise,  that  he 
Aould  not  BO  frame  his  opinion  on  the  case,  as  to  exclude  the 
poaeibility  of  a  different   cause    Jrom  the  ^parent  one,  unless 
the  appeax-ancefi  are  such  aa  must  necessarily  hare  been  the  cause 
of  death.    It  may  be  said,  that  in  requiring  this  condition  for  an 
unquaUfiecl  opinion,  a  rig^our  of  demonstration  is  exacted,  which 
can  rarely  be  attained  in  practice.     But,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  an  unqualified  opinion  is  not  always 
necessary  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  although  it  were,  I  think  it 
might  be  shown,  if  the  subject  did  not  lead  to  disproportionate 
details,  that  we  may  ol^n  approach  very  near  the  rigour  of  de- 
monstration required.    At  present  no  more  need  be  sud,  than 
that  the  inspector  should  be  particularly  on  his  guard  in  those 
cases,  in  wMch  the  appearances,  though  belonging  to  the  ^- 
fects  of  a  deadly  disease,  are  trilling ;  nod  still  more  in  those  in 
which  the  appearances,  though  great,  belong  to  the  effects  of 
a  disease,  whose  whole  course  may  be  latent.  And  I  may  add, 
that,  from  what  I  have  observed  of  medico-legal  opinions,  the 
caution  now  given  is  strongly  called  for. 

It  may  be  right  to  allude  here  also  to  another  purpose  which 
may  he  served  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  morbid  appear- 
ances. In  cases  in  which  the  history  of  the  symptoms  is  un- 
known or  imperfect  the  extent  and  state  of  progress  of  the  ap- 
pearances will  sometimes  supply  strong-  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  duration  of  the  poisoning.  This  is  an  obvious  and  im- 
portant application  of  the  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  poi- 
soning; but  the  simple  mention  of  it  is  all  which  can  be  here 
att«mpted,as  special  rules  can  hardlyhe  laid  down  on  the  subject. 

Section  lH.~EvideucejTom  Chemical  Ariaiyns. 

The  chemical  evidence  in  chaises  of  poUoning  is  generally, 
and  with  justice,  considered  the  most  decisive  of  all  the  bran- 
ches  of  proof.  It  is  accounted  most  valid,  when  it  detecto  the 
poison  in  the  stomach,  intestines  or  gullet,  then  in  the  matter 
vomited,  next  in  articles  of  food,  drink  or  medicine  of  which 
the  sufferer  has  partaken,  and  lastly,  in  any  articles  found  in 
the  prisoner's  possession,  and  for  which  he  cannot  account  sa- 
tisfactorily- 

When  poison  is  detected  in  any  of  these  quarters,  more  espe- 
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«Bkeni  but  an  acoouot  of  the  87mptoin8  and  appearances  ira» 
^eceeaary  to  prore  that  she  died  of  it* — The  other  case  ooour- 
xed  to  I^l  in  1703-  A  woman  at  Berlin,  who  lived  on  bad 
terms  withlier  husband,  wentto  bed  in  perfect  health;  but  soon 
afterwards  her  mother  found  her  breathing^  very  hard,  and  on 
inquiring  into  the  cbuim  discovered  a  wound  in  the  left  side  of 
the  breast.  A  surgeon  being  immediately  sent  for,  the  bemor- 
arhaee,  which  had  never  been  great,  was  checked  without  diffi- 
culty ;  but  she  died  neverthelesfl  towards  morning.  On  open- 
ing the  chest  it  appeared  that  the  wound  pierced  into  it,  and  pe- 
:xietrated  the  pericardium,  but  did  not  wound  the  heart;  and  al- 
though the  fifth  intercostal  artery  had  been  divided,  hardly  any 
lilood  was  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  Coupling  these 
<?ircumstaacefl  with  Uie  trifling  hemorrhage  during  life,  aud  the 
^^t  that  she  had  much  vomiting,  and  some  convulBions  iniDie- 
^iately  before  death,  Pyl  satisfied  himself  that  she  had  not  died 
^3f  the  wound:  and  accordingly  the  signs  of  corrosion  in  the 
snoutb  and  throat,  and  of  irritation  in  the  stomach,  with  the 
ctubsequent  discovery  of  the  remains  of  some  nitric  acid  in  a 
^lasa  in  her  room,  proved  that  she  had  died  of  poisonf. 

The  next  point  to  be  examined  under  the  head  of  the  che- 
xnical  evidence,  relates  to  the  causes  which  may  remove  the 
poison  beyond  the  reach  of  the  inspector.  Although  poieon 
be  not  detected  in  the  body, — the  experimenter  being  supposed 
skilful  and  the  poison  of  a  kind  wUch  is  easily  diacovered, — 
still  it  must  not  be  concluded  from  that  fact  alone  that  poison 
tias  not  been  the  cause  of  death.  For  it  may  have  been  all  dis- 
charged by  vomiting  and  pui^ng;  or  it  may  have  been  all  ab- 
sorbed ;  or  decomposed. 

I.  It  may  have  been  discharged  by  vomiting  and  pvirging- 
Thus  on  the  trial  of  George  Thora  for  poisoning  the  Mitchells, 
held  at  Aberdeen  at  the  Autumn  Circuit  of  1821,  it  was  clear- 
ly proved,  that  the  deceased  had  died  of  poisoning  by  arsenicj 
yet  by  a  careful  analysis  none  could  be  detected  in  the  stomach 
or  its  contents;  for  the  man  lived  seven  days,  and  during  all 
that  time  laboured  under  Irequent  vomiting  j;.       In  a  remark- 


•  Urildbtig.      PrakCucfaei  Huidbuch  fiir  Pliyaiker,  iii. 
^  Auftiitv  und  BeobiichtunB«i,  &c.  ii.  122. 

*  Edinburgh  Mcdioi]  and  Surgical  Jaunul,  ifiii.  I7I. 
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able  ease  related  by  Dr  Roget,  araenic  could  not  be  foand  m 
the  matter  vomited  twenty-four  hours  after  it  had  been  swal- 
lowed • ;  in  another  related  by  ProfesMor  Wagner  of  Berlin,  that 
of  an  infant  who  died  in  twelve  hours  under  incessant  vomit- 
ing after  receiving  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic,  none  could  be 
detected  in  the  stomach  f ;  in  another,  which  I  have  described 
in  a  paper  on  arsenic,  although  the  person  lived  only  five  hours, 
the  whole  arsenic  which  could  be  detected  in  the  tissues  and 
contents  of  the  stomach  did  not  exceed  a  fifteenth  part  of  a 
grain  % ;  and  in  an  American  Journal  there  is  a  still  more  strik- 
ing case  of  a  grocer,  who  died  eight  hours  after  swallowing  an 
ounce  of  arsenic,  and  in  whose  body  none  could  be  found  by 
chemical  analysis  §. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  singular  how  ineffectual  vomiting  proves 
in  expelling  some  poisons  from  the  stomach.  Those  which  are 
not  easily  soluble,  and  have  been  taken  in  a  state  of  minute  di- 
vision, may  remain  adhering  to  the  villous  coat,  notwithstand- 
ing repeated  and  violent  efforts  to  dislodge  them  by  vomiting. 
Many  instances  to  this  effect  have  occurred  in  the  instance  of 
arsenic.  Metzger  has  related  a  case,  where,  after  six  hours  of 
incessant  vomiting,  three  drachms  were  found  in  the  stomach  || . 
Mr  Sidey^  a  surgeon  of  this  city,  has  mentioned  to  me  an  in- 
stance of  poisoning  with  king's  yellow,  in  which  he  found  the 
stomach  lined  with  the  poison,  although  the  patient  had  vomit- 
ed for  thirty  hours.  In  three  cases  which  I  have  investigated 
arsenic  was  detected,  although  the  people  lived  and  vomited 
much  for  nearly  two  daysf ;  and  Profestor  Orfila  has  noticed  a 
similar  instance,  in  which  that  poison  was  found  in  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  although  the  person  had  vomited  incessantly  for 
two  entire  days  **. 

It  is  not  easy  to  specify  the  period  after  which  a  poison  that 
has  excited  vomiting  need  not  be  looked  for  in  the  stomach* 
It  must  vary  with  a  variety  of  circumstances  whose  combined 

*  London  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions,  ii.  158. 
f  Archiy  ftir  Medizinische  Erfahrung,  1834,  p.  754* 
t  Edinburgh  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions,  ii.  303. 
$  New  York  Medical  and  Philosophical  Journa],  iii.  No.  1. 
y   De  Veneficio  caute  dijudicando  in  SchlegeFt  CoUectio  opusculoruiD,&c.  iv.  22. 
^  Edinburgh  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactionit,  ii.  291,  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  xzvii.  457,  and  zxiz.  26. 
**  Archives  G^n^ales  de  M6decine,  ii.  56. 
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effect  it  is  almost  impossible  to  appreciate,  such  as  the  solubi- 
lity and  state  of  division  of  the  poison,  the  frequency  of  vomit* 
ing,  the  substances  taken  as  remedies,  and  the  like.     The  fiicts 
quoted  above  will  show  that  some  poisons  may  frequently  be 
found  after  two  days'  incessant  vomiting ;  and  on  the  whole  it 
may  be  stated,  that  the  recent  improvements  in  analysis  render 
the  period  much  longer  than  it  has  generally  been,  and  would 
naturally  be,  imagined.    Metzger  has  related  the  case  of  a  wo- 
man poisoned  with  arsenic  mixed  with  currants,  in  whose  body, 
after  eight  days  of  frequent  vomiting,  he  found  ten  or  twelve 
currants,  which  gave  out  an  odour  of  garlick  when  burnt  * ; 
but  here  the  dose,  if  there  was  really  arsenic,  must  have  been 
repeated  recently  before  death,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive 
how  currants  could  remain  in  the  stomach  so  long,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  possibility  of  arsenic  remaining.     It  is 
ferther  proper  to  add,  that  Professor  Henke  of  Erlangen,  one  of 
the  highest  living  authorities  in  Germany,  once  found  grains 
of  arsenic  in  the  gullet,  although  he  found  none  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  of  a  person  who  survived  the  taking  of  the 
poison  four  days  f .    Allowing  to  this  fact  all  the  weight  deriv- 
ed from  the  high  name  of  its  author,  I  must  nevertheless  ex- 
press great  doubt  whether  the  arsenic  was  not  repeated  more 
recently  before  death. 

2.  The  poison  may  have  disappeared,  because  it  has  been  all 
absorbed.  It  has  several  times  happened  that  in  the  bodies  of 
those  poisoned  with  laudanum,  or  even  with  solid  opium,  none 
of  the  drug  could  be  found  aft^er  death.  Sometimes  indeed  it 
is  found,  even  though  the  individual  survived  the  taking  of  the 
poison  many  hours.  Thus  a  case  is  related  by  Meyer  of  Ber- 
lin, in  which  the  person  lived  ten  hours  after  taking  the  saffron- 
tincture  of  opium ;  and  nevertheless  it  was  detected  in  the  sto- 
mach by  a  mixed  smell  of  saffron  and  opium  \.  But  more 
commonly  it  all  disappears,  unless  the  dose  has  been  very  large. 
In  a  case  of  poisoning  with  laudanum,  which  I  examined  here, 
along  with  Mr  Newbigging,  in  1823,  none  could  be  detected, 
although  strong  moral  circumstances  left  no  doubt  that  lauda- 
num had  been  swallowed  seven  or  eight  hours  before  death. 

*  Matcrialien  f  iir  die  Staatsarzneikunde,  i.  1 30. 

•f-  Ueber  die  gerichtlich-mediziiiischc  Beurthcilung  der  Vergiftungen.    Kopp^s 
Jahrbuch,  vii.  159. 
\  RuttU  Magazin  f  iir  die  gcsatnmte  Hcilkundo,  iii.  24. 


An  instance  of  the  aame  kind  has  been  minutely  relatml  by  I^l. 
It  was  that  of  an  infant  who  was  poisoned  with  a  mixture  of 
opium  and  fayoscyamns,  and  in  who§e  stomach  and  intestines 
none  could  be  detected  by  the  smell  *.  Similar  observations 
have  been  oiien  made  on  animals ;  and  several  additional  cases 
of  the  same  purport,  occurring  in  man,  will  be  related  under 
the  bead  of  opium. 

It  might  be  of  use  to  quote  some  of  the  numerous  errors 
committed  by  medical  witnesses,  in  consequence  of  having  over- 
loolced  the  effect  of  absorption  in  removing  poisons  beyond  the 
reach  of  chemical  analysb.  But,  not  to  be  too  prolix,  I  shall 
be  content  with  mentioniiig  a  single  very  distinct  case  in  point, 
which  happened  at  a  Coroner's  Inquest  in  London,  in  1823. 
A  young  nian  one  evening  called  his  fellow-lodger  to  his  bed- 
side ;  assured  him  he  had  taken  laudannm,  and  should  be  dead 
by  the  morrow ;  and  deured  htm  to  carry  his  last  farewell  to 
his  mother  and  his  mistress.  His  companion  thought  he  was 
,  shamming;  hut  next  morning  the  unfortunate  youth  was  found 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  The  moral  evidence  was  not  very  to* 
lisFactory  ;  but  that  is  of  little  eoiiBeqiiem-e  to  my  present  object. 
The  point  m  the  case  I  would  partioiilurly  refer  to  is  the  de- 
clurution  of  the  medical  inspector,  that  laudanum  could  not  have 
been  taken,  because  ho  did  not  Hiiri  any  by  tlie  smell  or  by  che- 
mical analysis  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  f. 

3.  Lastly,  poisons  may  not  be  found,  because  the  escess  has 
been  decomposed. 

V^etable  and  animal  poisons  may  be  altogether  destroyed 
l)y  the  process  of  digestion.  Tliis  observation  will  explain  why 
sometimes  no  poison  could  be  found  in  cases  of  poisoniuji;  with 
crude  opium  or  other  vegetable  solids.  A  I'rencb  physician, 
M.  Desrnellei,  has  related  the  case  of  a  soldier,  who  died  six 
hours  and  a  half  after  swallowing  two  drachms  of  solid  opium, 
and  io  whose  stomach  nothing  was  found  but  a  yellowish  Huid, 
quite  destitute  of  the  smell  of  the  drug  J. 

Some  mineral  poisons,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  lunar 
caustic,  hydrochlonite  of  tin,  arc  also  decomposed  in  the  sto- 
mach.    But  they  are  not  removed  bevond  the  roach  of  cljemi- 
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eai  nalym*     Th©  decomposition  is  the  result  of  a  chemioiJ*  not 
f  a  vital  process ;  and  the  basis  of  the  poison  may  be  found  in 
the  solid  content*  of  the  stomach  under  some  other  conopound 
form      Other   poisons  again  may  be  apt  to  elude  detection  by 
altering  their   form  in  a  different  way,  namely  by  combining' 
-with  other  substances,  without  themselves  undergoing  decom- 
position.    Thus*  it  appears  from  a  case  related  by  Mertzdorff 
of  Berlin  that,  in  poisoning  with  sulphuric  acid,  after  the  greater 
part  of  the  poison  is  discharged  by  vomiting,  the  remainder  may- 
escape  discovery  by  being  neutralized :  For,  although  he  could 
not  Hnd  any  free  acid  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  he  dis- 
covered 4i  grains  in  union  with  ammonia  by  precipitation  with 
muriate  of  baryta*. 

It  may  be  also  right  to  mention  another  kind  of  decomposi- 
tion which  may  render  it  impossible  to  detect  a  poison  tliat  has 
been  really  swallowed — uamely  that  arising  from  decay  of  the 
body.     In  several   recent  cases  bodies  have  been  disinterred 
and  examined  for  poison  months  or  even  years  after  death.     In 
these  and  similar  cases  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  al- 
ways to  find  the  poison,  even  when  it  existed  in  the  stomach 
immediately  after  dbath.     Some  poisons,  such  as  oxalic  acid, 
might  be  dissolved  and  then  exude ;  others,  such  as  the  vege- 
table narcotics,  will  undergo  putrefaction ;  and  others,  such  as 
prussic  acid,  are  partly  volatilized,  partly  decomposed,  so  as  to 
be  undistioguishable  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  only.      The 
mineral  poisons  of  course,  those  at  least  which  are  solid,  are 
not  liable  to  be  so  dissipated  or  destroyed.     Some  authors,  in- 
deed, have  said,  that  arsenic  may  disappear  in  consequence  of 
its  uniting  with  hydrogen  disengaged  during*  the  progress  of 
putrefaction,  and  so  escaping  in  the  form  of  arseniuretted-hy- 
drogen  gas ;  and  they  have  endeavoured  to  account  in  this  way 
for  the  non-discovery  of  it  in  the  bodies  of  people  who  had  been 
killed  by  arsenic,  and  disinterred  for  examination  many  months 
afterwardsf.    But  the  supposition  is  by  no  means  probable :  at 
least  arsenic  has  been  detected  in  the  body  fourteen  months, 
nay  even  seven  years,  afl»r  interment.     For  farther  detoils  on 
this  curious  topic  the  reader  may  turn  to  the  article   Arsenic 
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pointed  at  by  the  medical  evidence,  but  where  a  whole  olasa  of 
poisons  must  be  kept  more  or  leas  in  view.  Even  here  I  appro- 
liend  there  may  be  sufficient  evidence  in  the  symptoms  and  mor- 
Tjid  appearances,  withoat  any  chemical  fects, — to  render  poison- 
xng  so  highly  probable,  that  in  conjonction  with  strong  moral 
evidence,  do  sensible  man  can  entertain  any  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject. Several  illustrations  might  be  here  given;  and  some  will 
■fce  found  scattered  throughout  the  work.  In  the  present  place 
^m  instance  will  be  mentioned  which  cannot  be  conveniently  ar- 
vanged  any  where  else,  and  which  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  as 
"fceing  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  I  have  met  with,  where 
ft  court  of  law  had  to  decide  without  chemical  evidence. 

A  man  of  doubtful  character  and  morals,  well  acquainted  with 
<3bemiBtry  and  medical  jurisprudence,  and  of  disordered  fioan- 
<3es,  was  known  to  liarbour  a  design  on  a  friend's  wife,  who  pos- 
iBessed  a  considerable  fortune.  At  last  he  one  morning  invited 
«jie  husband  to  break&st  with  him  at  a  tavern ;  and  they  break- 
jfuBted,  in  a  private  apartment,  on  beef-etoaks,  fried  potatoes, 
«elB,  claret,  and  rum.  They  had  scarcely  commenced  the  meal 
-when  his  guest  complained  of  feeling  unwell ;  and  soon  after- 
-wards  he  vomited  violently.  This  symptom  continued,  alon^ 
-with  excruciating  pain  in  the  belly,  for  a  long  time  before  the 
jprisoner  sent  for  medical  aid;  indeed  he  did  not  procure  a  phy- 
sician till  the  sufferer  had  been  also  attached  with  very  frequent 
»nd  involuntary  purging.  The  physician,  who,  before  seeing 
IwB  patient,  had  received  the  prisoner's  explanation  of  the  appa- 
rent cause  of  the  illness,  was  led  at  first  to  impute  the  whole  to 
cholera  caught  by  exposure  to  cold  ;  but  on  returning  at  seven 
rn  the  evening,  and  tnding  the  gentleman  had  been  dead  for  an 
bour,  he  at  once  exdaimed  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  On  the 
body  being  mspected  much  e.ternaJ  lividity  was  found,  con- 
tractionof  the  finge.^  and  great  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  presenting  an  appearance  Uke  that  of  gangrene- 
On  analyzing  some  finrf  left  i„  the  stomach,  no  ara^^  .L 
poison  could  be  detected.  The  attention  of  the^^«"'  ? 
turned  specially  to  arsenic,  because  the  prisoner              *""  "" 
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A  to  contain  poison  ia  more  equivocal  than  was  once  imagined. 
"R  t  't  may  be  doiib^<*  whether  some  medical  jurists  have  not 
overstepped  the  proper  limits^  when  they  hold  it  to  constitute 
little  or  no  proof  at  alL  .        ^     ^     ,^        ,    ^ 

Evidence  from  express  experiments  should  rarely  form  part 
of  a  regular  medical  inquiry  into  a  charge  of  poisoning.  For 
.  the  first  place,  to  make  sure  of  performing  an  experiment 
-fvell  requires  more  experimental  skill  than  the  generality  of 
-practitioners  can  be  expected  to  possess;  then,  as  will  be  seen 
ia  the  sequel,  evidence  procured  from  this  source  can  very  rare- 
ly be  more  than  presumptive;  and  lastly,  if  the  quantity  of  poi- 
son in  the  suspected  substance  is  great  enough  to  affect  one  of 
-the  perfect  animals,  it  may  be  recognized  to  a  certainty  by  it» 
-physical  or  chemical  properties. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  not  likely,  that,  in  an  inquiry  under- 
-Caken  by  a  skilful  toxicologist,  he  will  put  himself  in  the  i^ay 
^}{  delivering  an  opinion  on  the  force  of  such  evidence.  IBut  it 
2s  nevertheless  necessary  for  me  to  consider  it  in  detail,  because 
lie  may  have  to  give  his  opinion  regarding  experiments  n^ade 
^.uconsiderately  by  others,  or  accidents  caused  by  domestic  ani* 
^aials  receiving  the  remains  of  a  suspected  dish. 

The  matter  subjected  to  trial  may  be  either  suspected  food, 
^rink,  or  medicine,  or  it  may  be  the  stuff  vomited  during*  life, 
found  in  the  stomach  after  death. 

1.  The  evidence  derived  from  the  effects  of  the  svspected  food, 
4irink^  or  medicine  is  better  than  that  drawn  from  the  effects  of 
t;lie  vomited  matter  or  contents  of  the  stomach.    But  an  import- 
ant objection  has  been  made  to  both,  namely,   that  what  is 
poison  to  man  is  not  always  poison  to  the  lower  animals,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  lower  animals  are  poison- 
^  by  substances  not  hurtful  to  man. 

A  good  deal  of  obscurity  still  hangs  over  the  relatijye  effects 
of  poisons  on  man  and  the  lower  animals.  There  are  two  spe- 
cies, however,  whose  mode  of  life  in  respect  to  food  closely 
resembles  our  own,  and  which,  according  to  ionuixierable  ex- 
periments by  Orfila,  are  affected  by  almost  all  poisons  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  ourselves,  namely  the  cat  and  dog*,  but  par- 
ticularly the  hitter. 

In  general  poisons  act  less  violently  on  these   stiximals  *  thus 
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two  drachms  of  opium  are  required  to  kill  a  fuiddle-Bized  dogfj*  • 
while  thirty-wx  grains  have  killed  a  man,  and  in  all  probability 
a  much  leas  quantity  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It 
appears  that  one  poison,  alcohol,  acts  more  powerfully  on  them 
than  on  man.  There  are  also  some  poisons,  such  as  opium, 
which,  although  deleterious  to  them  as  well  as  to  man,  never- 
theless produce  in  general  different  symptoms.  Yet  the  diffe- 
rences alluded  to  are  probably  not  greater  than  exist  between 
man  and  man  in  regard  to  the  same  substances ;  and  therefore 
it  may  be  assmned,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  effecta  of  poisons  on 
man  differ  little  from  those  produced  on  the  dog  and  cat. 

The  present  objection  is  generally  and  perhaps  justly  con- 
sidered a  stronger  one,  when  it  is  applied  to  other  species  of 
animals.  But  it  must  be  confessed  after  all,  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  diver^taes  in  the  action  of  poisons  on  different  ani- 
mals is  exceedingly  vague,  and  founded  on  inacoi^te  research ; 
and  there  is  much  reason  to  suspect,  that,  if  the  subject  is 
studied  more  deeply,  the  greater  number  of  the  alleged  diver- 
sities will  prove  rather  apparent  than  real.  Both  reasoning  and 
experiment,  indeed,  render  it  probable,  that  some  orders,  even 
of  the  perfect  animals,  such  as  the  Rvminantia,  are  much  less 
sensible  than  man  to  many  poisons,  and  especially  to  poisons  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Bat  so  far  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  only  accurate  inquiries  on  the  subject,  their  effects  differ  in 
degree  more  than  in  kind.  Some  exceptions  will  without  doubt 
be  found  to  this  statement  For  example,  oxalic  aad,  besides 
inflaming  the  stomach,  causes  violent  convulsions  in  animals, 
but  in  man  it  for  the  most  part  excites  merely  excessive  prostra- 
tion; and  opium  most  generally  excites  in  man  pure  sopor,  in 
aiumals  convulsions  also.  Other  exceptions,  too,  exist  by  rea- 
son of  functional  peculiarities  in  certain  animals.  Thus  irritant 
poisons  do  not  cause  vomiting  in  rabbits  or  horses,  because 
these  animals  cannot  vomit  i  neither  do  they  appear  to  cause 
much  pain  to  rabbits,  because  rabbits  have  not  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing pain  with  energy.  But  exceptions  like  these,  and  par- 
.ticularly  of  the  variety  unconnected  with  functional  peculiari- 
ties, will  probably  prove  fewer  in  number,  and  less  striking 
Uian  is  currently  imagined.  For  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  well 
ascerl^ned,  that  many,  indeed  most  of  the  active  poisons  whose 

■  Charret,  in  Roue  M&liule,  1827,  i.  5U. 
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effdotB  have  been  examined  by  a  ocwmected  train  of  eip6irin«o**» 
prochice  nearly  the  Bamo  efieOto  on  all  ammak  wbaterer  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  m  the  acsJe  of  perfertioa.  It  baa  been 
fally  proved,  that  arsenic*  copper,  mercary,  the  miBeral  aei«»> 
ominn,  strychnia,  verstrum  idbura*  hydrocyanic  a<»d,  eyanogen 
gas,  Bnlphsretted  hydrogen,  and  many  others,  {tfoduoe  nearly 
tiie  same  effects  on  man,  quadrnpeds*  birds,  amphibioiw  amaiai^ 
and  erea  on  fishes  and  imects*. 

■    As  B  spwimen  of  the  rague,  desultory,  and  erronetms  nilore  of  tfte  in**™" 

gationa  wtileti  h»ve  been  made  by  authors  on  tlili  ■■bJMt,  I  may  qnou  "«"  '''* 

remarks  pnbbhedb;  nny  in  thsJounwl  Uiiivend,(n.  !M.>M(tdmni.beaq'» 

from  a  comparUon  of  atateoienta  in  Tarioua  vrorks.     He  aUIcB  chat  mneaie,  wbicb 

is  BO&td  to  anim&la  in  general,  merely  purges  dogi  and  wolveanioTe  or  iees;  that 

niix  Tmrnea  h  )e«  fatal  to  mm  dun  to  d9g9;    diot  pcpyar  h  &td  Id  hagi^  panl^T 

U>  painita,  tke  agratia  ■ruadinaeaa  »  gaa«B,  aldcr-bgrka  to  ponitrj,  cheiwy"^'"'* 

vulnria  to  nrine  ;  that  on  the  coDtrary  the  goat  eali  with  impunity  hemlock, 

daphne  gnidium,  and  *ome  ipeciea  of  euphorbia  ;  tliat  tlic  camet  eats  all  •ipectei  of 

•uphorbia,  tihe  hedgttlog  eantliaritlei,  tin!  barve  nrooiaboad,  I  an  inB;ul(»  flammol't 

baektiiora;  assMand  mulo  whita  bdiabara,  npioe  yew-bories^  all  wKich  oro 

IKuaonous  to  amnwb  la  general     He  doas  not  itMe  spenial  authorities  tor  these 

fiwti,  but  they  are  taken  from  authors  not  of  the  most  modern  times,  and  must  bo 

received,  in  my  opinion,  wtth  gtau  reserve,  iMtiritbMattdltig  the  respert  •lu* 

M.  Virey  daitaa  for  the  mdar  wriltrt. 

lo  a  mare  ree«Dt  paiwr  Ffny  lays  k  down  M  a  geoeial  principle,  that  poMMia 
from  the  inorganic  kingdom  act  more  or  less  on  the  whole  animated  creation,  but 
that  vegetable  and  animal  poisons  arc  such  oaly  in  respect  to  particuliir  animaTs  ; 
thatcamlmroUBsiiliaabireinciTeaciuiMetOtlwactiaaofr^is^LblepaiBOtn,  butlen 
K>ta  that  of  aiKilialpirfiRis,  than  h«rbi*onHia  or  gr^inWDroua  anioHls  i  and  that 
the  aoliTity  of  poiaoas  on  different  animaii  bean  a  ratio  in  the  first  place  to  tbdr 
relative  aenMbiliiy,  and  seoondly,  to  the  digestive  power  of  their  Btoinacfi.  I  ques- 
tion whether  (bcKvieininl  be  generrily  admitted  by  tnleolc^lst^  without  in  tidi 
■nra  aitenrtte  and  mrsiMrrfid  iaquiriet  tfan  any  faaAerto  wte.  [Joiwii.  * 
Chim.  U£d.  viL  914.] 

Another  nngular  iUiulralion  of  the  Ewility  with  which  facts  are  admittled  in 
ptoof  of  the  Tafying  eftecta  ofprnsOBs  on  ditBJreiit  anrtnaft,  is  a  BtBtement  btdy 
nMJe  by  ■  Oannaa  natDTitfat,  i>r  ten,  to  (he  eSteM  thM  tfa*  hcdg^uw  ahagrtlitt 
miiU  (he  most  powaiftil  poiooas.  He  itate*  that  he  has  se«a  ooe  raceive  ten  oi 
twelve  wounds  Iroia  a  viper  on  the  ears,  muale,  and  tongue,  without  suswining 
ind  that  ultimately  it  kiRa  and  devours  the  snaLe.  He  quotA  Pallia 
■  ''9"*Ti  ■*!*  says  a 
,,.  -  -'  •*""  "  ^"cccKiively  tydrocy 
.  -a^i      «-  ""i™^''f»".*'thout  being  able  to  kiU  it.  IL-In- 

nititt.  11.  84,]  His  countryman  flrfcA,  however,  contradicts  these  atatam  t«.  ob- 
acTf ing  that  he  ha.  poisoned  the  bedgebi^  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  an^niJmdear- 
tomn  •uOhoate,  but  that  d«i«  cooodenbly  larger  are  roqiUr^  ,h_„  «!  ,  j--  « 
eat.  Ninety  grain,  of  medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid,  thirty  of  araeni-  ^/™^tv 
of  corro«ve  snbUniate.  occadoned  death.  [Annalcn  der  Phari^ef  ^1 

•n.efollowlngexpertment.by/-rBJt.«rCalto-ortl,cmeri„.r,UhSLvons 
a,e  worth  ment.oning  -.  hut  in  order  to  be  »ti^aCory  woold  rlq^^L  U  ^r- 


br  (he  Oct  UM  it  hu  takni  MO  cantkarUea  fli 

diaal  Wend  who  whhed  to  dissect  a  h«lg«hog,  gave  it  socceKdvely  tydrocyaa 
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Aceordiagly  there  are  a 
periments  on  anhnals  with 
vocal.  For  example ; — a  i 
bad  name  m  their  Tillage  i 
Ae  baittflP  fer  mongglitg^  a 
ned  by  2II  the  neiig^bbours^' 
hiMring  tried  tcr  pofson  them 

after  eatmg  tl 


fbrmecl  in  a  more  conaecutive  train, 
pounds  ettises  in  the  Ikorae  great  duM 
Tke  jiDse'of  rfaw  toakedaodrott  hai 
applied  to  the  akin.     Ten  dnchms  < 
stiipor>  not  flomnoiency.    l^rty-aix 
thaaidies  doea  not  injun  the  Ikorse  in 
nine  gnina»     When  the  aheep  aiwli 
jaw  and  ooffrukive  moramenta  of  tht 
lated  pupilr  oonTulaive  morementa  of 
eat  them  with  impunity,  [Corrhsart'fl 
merely  affiofcd  hy  thauik    Hyaacyam 
vgetMn,  thoygh  poweciiilly  nareoti 
unlesa  given  in  doeea  lOQ  timea  aa  grt 
The  most  important  reaeafcfiea  I  fa 
of  Prtjhtaof  f%aitg  of  Capenfaagen,  r< 
in- 179!^     He  inatitiiled  a  eoaneeted 
how  Ceur  the  e£Eecta  of  poiaona  on  man 
The  reaults  were,  that  mineral  poison 
on-  sH'  ordera  of  annnda,  anfhnonial  ai  : 
w'hicb  acted  pmrevfuily  ott'dnny  the  c  1 
at  all  on  niminaring  and  hei<>iToroua   : 
had  no  effect  on  boraes :   That  animal 
most  animalk,  (Ae  operatioiv  of  minen  I 
praity  onitirmly  an  moat  auhualfl:  an  : 
which  poaacsa  poiaoBom  pi<ppcrtiaa  in 
kill  all  ruminating  animals^  and,  notw 
and  horaea,  also  chickena ;  and  tbey  pi  i 
and  doga^  alAoiigit  GoAicr  aaya-dogaai 
4{uantity  of  the  .£thiifi»  eyni^mm  wil  I 
a-half  t»  three  ouncea  of  belbMknna 
Lehrc  von  den  Giftenr^from  Vihorg'  i 
arrte,  i.  tWT.] 

J^nfitttor  Magtfoifhimt  m  an  in«| 
folia,  found  that  rabfaits  are  not  affectc 
juice  given  intemaRyy.or  applied  to  a 
a  cat  kiHa  h  in  a  few  hours,  and  three 
dtiaed  into  a  weond.  Ha  Hkewisa  foi 
hawk,  and  the  frog.  [Journal  der  Pr; 
I  might  easily  extend  these  extratta 
merely  a  mass  of  contradiction,  from  i 
otherwise  the  aubject  would  have  been 
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wekness,  griping,  BwelUng,  and  dizziness;  and  they  added,  that 
a  cat  was  seized  with  convulsiooa  after  eating  a  part  of  it»  hao 
^ruog  away,  and  never  returned.      A  large  portion  of  the  loaf 
waa  therefore  sent  to  the  Medical  Inspector  of  the  district ;  who' 
reported,  that  it  seemed  exactly  similar  to  another  unsuspected 
loaf, — that,  although  he    was  not    able  to  detect  any  poison,  »* 
might  after  all  contain  some, — veg'etable  poison  particularly. 
but  that  he  could  hardly  believe  it  did,  for  he  fed  a  dog>  a  ^^^ 
and  a  fowl  several  days  with  it,  and  they  not  only  did  not  soi- 
fer  any  harm,  but  even  appeared  very  fond  of  it".    In  tbia  case 
it  was  clear  that  poisoning  was  out  of  the  question.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  effects  of  some  poisons  on  mati  may  be  develop- 
ed so  characteristically  in  aniiuals   as  likewise  to  supply  very 
pointed  evidence.     Thus,  in  the  case  of  Mary  Bateman,  so  '"' 
famous  fortune-teller  and  charm-^vorker,  who  after  cheating'  a 
poor  family  for  a  series  of  years,  at  last  tried  to  avoid  detection 
by  poisoning  tbem,  it  was  justly  accounted  good  evidence,  tbat 
a  portion  of  the  pudding  and  the  honey,  supposed  to  have  been 
poisoned,  caused  violent  vomiting  in  a  cat,  killed  three  fowls,  and 
proved  fetal  to  a  dog  in  four  days,  under  symptoms  of  irritation 
of  the  stomach  such  as  were  observed  in  the  people  who  diedf. 
It  has  been  farther  objected  to  experiments  on  animals  with 
suspected  articles  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  administer  poison  to  them  in  a  state  of  concentration, 
and  to  prevent  it  firom  heing  discharged  by  vomiting.      This 
objection,  however,  may  be  obviated  by  peHbrming-  the  expe- 
riment in  the  way  recommended  by  Professor  Orfila.    Hemakes 
a  small  opening  into  the  gullet,  previously  detached  from  its 
Borrounding  connexions,  then  introduces  all  the  liquid  part  by 
a  funnel  thrust  into  the  opening,  and  next  squeezes  down  the 
solid  portions  previously  made  into  little  pellets.       l-aatJy,  he 
ties  the  gullet  under  the  aperture.     The  immediate   effect  of 
the  operation  is  merely  an  appearance  of  languor  ;  and  no  very 
serious  symptom  a  observable  till  four  or  five  days  at  soonest 
after  the  tying  of  the  gullet.     Hence  if  signs  of  poisoning  com- 
mence ^thin  forty-eight  hours,  they  are  independent  of  the 
injury  done  by  the  operation^.     This  process  requires  some 

•  ^V*  Au<«it.e  uai  BcobKhtlKlgBD,  i.  W. 

+  Celebrated  Trialg,  »i.  6B, 

J  Toiieologie  G£n*™le,  iL  67S. 
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adroitness  to  execute  it  we 

but  by  a  practised  operato 

would  hardly  ever  try  expc 

articles.    Mention  is  here  n 

it  is  the  best  mode  of  expei 

is  necessary,  as  will  presen 

points  in  the  physiology  of 

I  may  here  shortly  notic 

proposed  for  detecting  pois< 

is  founded  on  their  effects  c 

that  advantage  may  be  take 

medicinal  leech  to  procure  s 

no  evidence  can  be  procurec 

lated  some  experiments  to  p 

the  blood  of  dogs  killed  by 

the  quantity  of  the  poison  : 

tremely  doubtful  whether  i 

this  criterion,  as  every  one 

fer  from  a  variety  of  obscur 

some  diseased  states  of  the  I 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  vami 

there  are  other  and  weightie 

mals. — In  the  first  place,  t! 

may  have  been  either  in  pai 

or  absorbed,  or  transmitted 

by  the  process  of  digestion. 

tlie  matter  vomited  or  which 

so  much  diluted,  as  not  to  hf 

thirdly,  the  animal  fluids  sec 

to  act  occasionally  as  poisoni 

The  first  two  objections  ai 

to  require  any  illustration. 

tion  as  a  pointed  practical  lef 

sar  OrfUa  detected  a  consider 

tents  of  the  stomach,  where 

that  the  same  article  produc 

*  Journal  des  Progrds  des  Science! 
\j  the  articles  Oialic  Add  and  Narc< 
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had  led  the  r^Ktrters  from  t^is  and  other  oiretitaatmees  to  de- 
clare, that  in  th«r  opinion  de^th  was  Bot  owing  to  poison*- 

The  last  ol^eotion  is  a  very  importaiit  one ;  but  (ifire  is  resao" 
for  suspecting  that  it  h#B  been  a  good  deal  ejaggera****  **F  "'®' 
jdioal  juriats. — Animal  fluids  are  oerttuoly  poisonofu  yri^^P  P"' 
trid.   The  rep«ated  and  fnisd  exp«rience  of  anatomists,  together 
with  the  precise  experiments  of -iW-  GaapardvadM.  Maffeiidu\t 
leave  no  doiU>t  that  ^tfrid  anirrtsl  fluids,  when  tutfodDced  into 
an  eyterpal  wound)  cause  spreading  inflamuation  of  the  ceUii- 
lar  tissue ;  and  ^though  Ma^pijie  says  he  has  found  ^ifph  fluids 
harmless  ^ybep  introduced  into  tlie  ^mach  of  dogs  Xt  *^  *^  v^ry 
prohable,  &om  their  .effects  oo  ipan,  that  (hey  will  act  aa  irri- 
tants on  enitpal^  no^  habituate^  to  their  use,     I  helievei  toO) 
that  independently  of  pof  refaptioOi  vomited  ^natter  qif  the  ^i^**' 
tente  trf  the  stomach  pasy  be  apt  to  tqake  dogs  vomit  on.  acpoiin^ 
of  their  nauseous  taste ;  and  perhaps  we  may  infer,  that  thay  V"' 
aJao  Muse  some  pf  tlie  other  symptoms  of  poisoning  witb  the 
irritants,  p&rlioularly  if  not  vowited  soon  siler  baing  adpUA*-' 
f^er;ed. — As  to  the  influence  of  disease  in  rendering  tlie  pOJ}teQ$p 
of  the  stomach  deleterious,  it  is  to  be  observe^  H^t  th^  ef- 
f-E^S  j^st  mention.ed  are  probably  owing  to  the  ipflueaca  of  dis- 
ea^  on  the  aecretione,  bi)t  that  beyond  this  we  know  vjery  Uttl^ 
1^  the  subject.     In  authors  I  bare  hitherto  fouju}  only  g»a  ^^^ 
to  prove  that  disease  can  render  the  contante  of  tbe  stomach 
die4»dedly  poisonous;  and  on  the  n^ative  aide  pf  the  ijjjeation 
there  exist  no  Jacte  at  all.      Mprgagni  tells  ^Sf  that,  in  the  case 
pf  a  child  who  died  of  terdan  ague,  and  in  the  raidst  of  convul- 
sions, an  asiHgiuoua  bile  found  in  the  stomach  was  ao  deleterious, 
that  a  little  of  it  given  with  bread  to  a  codt  caused  convulMona 
and  death  in  a  few  minntes,  and  a  scalpel  stained  -with  it,  when 
thrwt  injp  the  deoh  of  two  pigeons,  killed  them   in  the  same 
maiiner  §.     It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  should  be  thoiight  of  this 
experiment ;  which,  if  admitted  to  the  fuU  extent  of  the  con- 
clusions dedAmihlfi  from  ii,  would  lead  to  the  admisaion,  that 
disease  may  impart  to  the  secretions  the  properties  of  the  most 

•  Joumiil  de  Chimie  Med.  Tii.  131. 

f  Journal  de  phfuologie,  ii.  I,  and  iii.  Bl. 

\   Ibid.  iii.  64. 

S  De  Sedibug  et  Caiuii  Morborum,  T.  ii.  Ep,  Iji,  18, 
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aolive  oarootica.  Farther 
&re  this  admiwion  <^  be 
On  the  whole»  it  appet 
knowledge)  ezperiments  or 
of  the  oooteats  of  the  sto 
male  are  equivocal  in  their 
observed,  as  with  regard  tc 
that  the  effects  of  some  fi 
duuracteristiflally  on  animal 
to  supply  very  pointed  eyii 
statement  the  following  ex 
the  esse  of  a  girl,  who  wa 
poisoning  with  landanum,  t 
of  the  stomadi  to  dryness, 
residue,  and  giving  this  to 
fonnd  that  they  were  all  i 
oftmer  tbanonee,  and  that 
as  these,  agreeing  so  point 
poison  suspected,  appear  tc 
peachable. 

The  preceding  remarks 
kiw>w  under  what  circumsti 
tentional  eiq>eriments  on  ai 

Before  quitting  the  snbjec 
is  another  puipose,  besides 
ejcpemients  with  animals  n 
-*-namely,  the  settling  disp 
Biological  and  pathological 
The  seieace  of  toxicology  i 
but  in  particular  oases  topi 
thorto  been  investigated,  an 
ternune  by  exp<»runent  Ex 
Hwh  purposes  by  a  skilful  t 
portent  objection.  On  the 
in  1808,  for  procuring  aboi 
of  great  interest,  which  wil 
afterwards,  it  appeared  froo 
ses,  that  the  poison  suspect 

*  Knape  und  Hecker'i  KritiBche  « 
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be  discovered  in  the  stomach   by  certdin  methods  of  analysis  ; 
and  that,  although  corrosive   sublimate  is  a  powerful  irritant, 
the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach    was  not  inflamed.       But  then 
it  was  proved  by  experiments  made  by  one  of  their  number, 
Dr  Bostock^  that  animals  might    be  killed  with  corrosive  sub- 
limate without  the  stomach  bein^  inflamed,  and  without  the 
poison  being  discoverable  after   death  by  the  tests  he  used  in 
the  case*.     An  attempt  was  made  on  the  side  of  the  prisoner 
to  throw  out  this  line  of  evidence  as  incompetent,  on  the  ground 
of  the  discrepant  effects  of  poisons  on  man  and  on  the  lower 
animals.     But  it  was  admitted  by  the  judge,  on  the  plea  that 
it  was  only  to  illustrate  a  general  physiological  fact,  and  not  to 
infer  proof  of  poisoning'.     The  importance  of  experiments  on 
animals  to  settle  incidental  physiological  questions  has  lately 
been  again  acknowledged  in  a  very  pointed  manner  in  an  Eng"- 
lish  court  of  law  :  for  a  set  of  experiments  to  settle  the  question 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  hydrocyanic  acid  acts  was  instituted 
before  the  trial  by  the  medical  witnesses,  at  the  request  of  th^ 
judge  who  was  to  try  the  casef. 

Section  V. — Of  the  Moral  Evidence. 

It  is  not  any  part  of  my  object  to  treat  under  this  head  of 
the  moral  evidence  generally,  which  is  required  to  establish  a 
charge  of  poisoning.     But  as  it  is  well  known  that  medical  wit- 
nesses have  for  the  most  part  nothing  to  do    with  the  moral 
proof,  while  at  the  same  time  in  cases  of  poisoning  the  medi- 
cal and  moral  circumstances  are  always  intimately  interwoven 
and  apt  to  be  confounded  together,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
specify  those  particulars  of  the  moral  evidence,  which  either 
require  some  medical  skill  to  appreciate  them,  or  fall  naturally 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  physician  in  his  quality  of  practi- 
tioner.    I  shall  enter  into  greater  details  under  this  section 
than  may  perhaps  appear  to  the   medical  reader    necessary, 
chiefly  that  I  may  redeem  the  pledge  given  in  the  introduction 
to  the  lawyer  and  general  reader,  and  endeavour  to  show  how 
powerful  an  instrument  a  medico-legal  investigation    may  be- 

•  Trial — This  is  a  good  illustration.      Nevertheless,  it  will  be  se 
bead  of  the  morbid  appearances  caused  by  the  irritant  class  of  t>    *  ^**    **"       n 
Bortook»B  experiments,  though  conclusive  as  to  the  statement  in  ♦K*f*l'**'  ^!'.     . 
affect  the  real  questions  in  the  case.  "  ^®  *^**»  <*»d  "*»' 

f"  See  trial  of  Freeman — article  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 
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come  in  skilful  hands,  for  th 
of  the  evidence. 

The  moral  or  general  pr 

always  circumstantial  onlj 

usually  consists  relate,  1.  ' 

the  prisoner  before  the  ev 

when  he  has  nothing  to  dc 

sion,  conversing  about  th< 

ledge  of  their  properties  ni 

the  purchase  or  possesstoi: 

of  the  alleged  crime,  and  ' 

ces,  such  as  for  poisoning 

premises,  or  for  purposet 

3.  To  the  administration  < 

dicine,  or  otherwise :— 4. 

as  the  impossibility  of  his 

norantly,  or  by  accident,  o 

not  alleged  : — 5.  To  the  f 

besides  the  deceased  havin 

affected  : — 6.  To  suspicioi 

er  during  the  illness  of  thi 

or  indirectly  preventing  nc 

relations  of  the  dying  man 

anxiety  not  to  leave  him 

tempting  to  remove  or  d( 

vomited  matter  which  ma^ 
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pressing  a  foreknowledge 
— 7.  To  suspicious  condi 
hastening  the  funeral,  pri 
of  the  body,  giving  a  false 
ing  an  acquaintance  with 
son  on  the  dead  body : — ( 
state  of  mind  of  the  dece 
odier  particulars,  especial 
bility  or  improbability  of 
motive  or  inducement  on 
having  a  personal  quarr< 
him,  —his  succeeding  to  p 
ed  of  a  burden  by  it, — hi 
child  by  him. 
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Upon  many  of  th«  j»rtUJiiii»r«  now  MmmeMtod,  »"*<*''*?* 
evidence  may  be  derived  from  the  medical  part  of  the  "J^^ 
gation;  and  not  unfrequently  such  evid«ooe  ctn  be  coUeotw 
or  appreciated  only  by  meaam  of  a  medico-lcgil  inqniry- 

1.  and  a.  On  tt«  two  6rit  articles,  suspicioni  ooodiiot  <»'"-*^' 
ranMtion  on  the  i»rt  of  th«  prisoner  before  tlw  wime,  ao**  •** 
nomemoa  or  porchaw  of  poiBou  by  him,  littU  or  nothing^  ««*>" 
be  «ud.  The  mediod  witneM  noay  of  course  be  a«ked  whether 
thBCondootorconyeraation  provwd  betokeiManiu)u«iiaIacq«»'»^ 
«aca  with  powooB  and  tbeir  effiecta-  And  bk  opinion  may  ^ 
r A&sred  to  ragBrding  the  nature  of  snipectod  articlea  fou»a  m 
tli«  priBoner'a  poaaewion.  On  the  Bubjeot  of  tha  pur<Aase  of  «"- 
■enio  under  the  &lea  pretence  of  poiaoning  rata,  it  may  be  ob- 
serred,  that  a  great  deal  more  atrMs  m  umially  laid  on  •uch 
evidence  thvi*  it  leemB  to  deBerve^  as  there  are  fow  hoosee*  ^'^ 
ih.9  wtmtrj  partievUrly,  which  are  not  more  or  leu  infested 
by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  too  littje  weight  ia  attached  to 
iJie  circumstance  of  the  pnrchaaer  not  hartng  warned  his  house- 
bold  of  poison  being  laid.  Snoh  conduct  oug^t  in  my  opinion 
to  be  accounted  extremely  euqwcious ;  for  so  far  as  I  have  re- 
iparkedi  the  (mr  with  which  unprofeesiood  parsona  regard  the 
oommon  poisons  is  such,  that  I  can  hardly  believe  any  msater 
of  a  house  would  actually  1^  pcoaon  without  warning  tba  aer- 
VAPts  and  other  inmates  of  his  baring  done  so. 

3.  The  next  article,  which  relates  to  the  proof  of  the  admi- 
nUtration  of  poisoni  will  require  some  details. 

Pireot  proof  of  the  administration  of  poison  by  the  actual 
fiver  is  very  rarely  attaioablei  that  part  of  the  tranaaction  b^ 
j.ng  for  the  most  part  easily  concealed.  The  proof  of  this  point 
i«  justly  accounted,  however,  a  very  important  part  of  th«  evi- 
dence ;  nay  on  some  trials  the  prosecution  haa&iJed  sppaxent- 
}y  for  want  of  such  evidence,  although  the  oasB  wa«  complete 
if)  every  other  particular.  ItisgeneraUyconstitutad  by  «  chain 
£>f  circumstances,  and  these  are  often  strictly  medioal,  ais  will 
x^ow  be  dioWD  by  a  few  examplw. 

In  the  first  place,  pointed  eyidaaoe  as  to  the  jiiidividu«l  who 
0pve  the  poison  may  be  derived  from  the  obemical  inves- 
tigation,— for  example,  from  the  comparative  resulte  of  the 
analyps  of  the  poisoned  di^  and  of  the  articlea  of  which  it 
conusted.     I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague  Dr  jiiiaon   for  the 
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following  exMllent  iUiJWfcr 
who  was  tried  and  coodei 
ing  his  wife.  In  the  com 
Ae  wae  yieited  by  e  fanjn 
fltndied  phjreio  a  litde  in  h 
ehe  had  breakfiuted  on  ft 
herself  il),  and  that  she  s 
poisoned*  He  imoiediate 
ID  wfaich  the  cottagers  of 
naed  each  tiine  for  making 
meal,  wkh  ahiaiag  partioi 
m  paper,  and  took  the  {^c 
tity.  He  then  secured  alt 
a  harrel.  TW  two  paprpfd 
and  fr0m  experinents  mac 
enaUed  to  declare,  that  tb 
seme,  and  diat  the  meal  fii 
besides  proving  that  the  < 
arsenic  in  the  porridge,  I 
slight  moral  <areumstanoe(Si 
mixed  wilh  Ae  meal  in  tti 
the  deceased  took  ill,  befi; 
The  procedure  of  this  fan 
to  be  followed  by  the  mecl 
tore. 

An  inocanee  of  an  oppoti 
also  deserves  notice,  as  sbi 
afford,  in  otherwise  suspic  i 
tion  of  aeeidental  poisonii 
in  France  haring  been  se  v  i 
immediately  after  dinner, 
examined  by  Barruel,  and : 
ionr  of  whidi  the  bread  ^  i 
store  of  it,  whidi,  on  beii  i 
nularly  impregnated.  As  i 
one  either  could  or  wonl  1 
attain  an^  malicious  obje<  I 
b.een  mixed  with  it  accid  ! 
have  arisen  from  grain  t  j 
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flour-mill  to  be  ground,  which  had  been  intended  originally  for 
seed,  and  sprinkled  with  arsenic  to  destroy  insects*. 

It  may  be  worth  while  observing  in  the  present  place,  that 
in  the  instance  of  poisoned  wine  very  important  evidence  may 
be  obtained  by  examining  whether  the  wine  with  which  the 
cork  is  impregnated  contains  any  traces  of  the  poison.  This 
method  of  investigation  occurred  to  me  in  a  very  singular  case 
of  poisoning  with  arsenic  in  champaigne,  which  lately  hap- 
pened in  a  Baronet's  family  in  Scotland.  In  this  instance, 
however,  such  analysis  was  proved  to  be  unnecessary ;  for  the 
gentleman  himself  brought  the  bottle  from  his  cellar,  broke  the 
wires  and  drew  the  cork,  immediately  before  the  wine  was 
drunk  -f". 

All  evidence  of  the  like  nature,  though  it  is  at  present  often 
procured  from  other  sources,  should,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  in- 
variably collected,  if  possible,  with  the  aid  ofa  medical  person. 
If  again  a  medical  man  is  called  to  a  patient  evidently  affected 
with  suspicious  symptoms,  and  finds  himself  obliged  to  declare 
such  to  be  his  opinion,  his  thoughts,  as  soon  as  he  has  given 
directions  for  the  treatment,  should  be  turned  towards  that  part 
of  the  evidence,  for  the  securing  of  which  he  is  naturally  looked 
to  as  the  person  best  qualified  by  previous  education  and  his 
opportunities  at  the  moment.     With  this  view,  therefore,  hav- 
ing ascertained  in  what  articles  it  is  possible  for  poison  to  have 
been  administered,  he  should  at  once  endeavour  to  secure  the 
remains  of  the  particular  portion  partaken  of  by  his  patient,  as 
well  as  of  the  general  dish,  if  it  is  an  article  of  food,  and  of  the 
ingredients  of  which  the  dish  was  ostensibly  made,  not  forget- 
ting the  salt  with  which  it  was  seasoned.     A  case  occurred  not 
long  ago  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  in  which  arsenic  was  adr 
ministered  in  porridge  by  mixing  it  with  the  salt. 

It  is  of  g^eat  consequence,  before  proceeding  to  analyze  such 
articles,  for  example  suspected  dishes, — to  be  particular  in  in- 
vestigating every  thing  connected  with  the  ^cooking,  serving, 
and  eating  of  them.  By  doing  so,  not.  only  will  the  chemical 
analysis  be  facilitated,  but  likewise  facts  in  it  will  be  account- 

*  I  have  unfortunately  mislaid  the  reference  to  this  interesting  fact,  which  was 
taken,  I  think,  from  a  recent  French  periodical.  In  this  country  arsenic  is  never 
employed  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the  text. 

'f  Edinbuj^h  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xzxiii.  67. 
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the  man  got  these  stains  while  endeavouring  to  force  bis  iirtoxi'^ 
eated  wife  to  take  the  poison.  Marks  off  nailHicnratches  were'  also 
ohserred  round  the  moutb  and  on  the  threat  ^  whence  It  was 
reasonably  inferred,  that,  haring  failed  in  his  original  plan,  he 
had  suffocated  her  with  his  hdnds.  * 

While  these  illustrations  are  giren  &t  the  conckfsiveneBS  of 
the  chemieal  eridence  in  fiKing  the  administration  of  poisott  on 
a  particukir  indiyidaal,  it  is  essential  likewise  to  obserre  that  the 
saline  kind  of  evidence  may  be  at  times  equally  conclusive  of 
the  innocence  of  a  person  utgustly  suspected.   This  obvious  and 
important  i^pUcation  of  a  chemical  inquiry  is  forcibly  suggest^ 
ed  by  the  following  particulars  of  an  incident  nslated  by  M. 
Oietallier ; — An  individual  was  accused  by  a  womam  of  having 
tried  to  poison  her ;  and  she  represented  that  he  had  put  the 
poison  into  her  soupy  while  it  stood  from  one  day  to  another  in 
an  iron  pot.     On  making  a  careful  analym  of  some  of  the  soup 
which  remained,  Chevallier  found  it  so  strongly  impregnated 
with  copper,  that,  supposing  the  sulphate  was  the  salt  mixed  with 
the  soupv  ten  ounces  must  have  contained  twenty^two  grains. 
It  then  occurred  to  hinky  that  it  was  important  to  examine  the 
iron  pot,  in  which  the  poisoned  soup  was  represented  to  have 
been  kept^  for  the  probability  was  that  a  lafge  qoantity  of  the 
copper,  if  any  salt  of  thsfl  metal  had  rettkly  been  contained  in  the 
soup,  would  have  been  thrown  down  by  die  superior  affinity  of 
the  iron,  and  consequently  that  a  coppery  lining  would  be  found 
on  the  innde.     He  was  led,  however,  to  anticipate  that  no  cop- 
per would  be  found  there,  because  there  was  no  iron  dissolvedl 
in  the  soup,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  copper  had  been  pre^ 
cipftatcxi  from  it  by  the  iron  of  the  pot.     And  accordingly  he^ 
not  only  found  no  copper  lining  the  inside  of  tlie  pot }  but  fike- 
wise  on  fbllowing  the  process  described  by  the  accuser  ae  IJhe 
one  pursned  in  cookii^  the  soup  and  in  subeeqoently  poisoning 
it,  he  satisfied  himself  by  express  trial  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  which  could  have  prerented 
the  iron  from  exerting  iits  usual  action  on  the  salts  of  copper. 
These  conclusions,,  coufd^ed  with  certain  facts  of  general  evi- 
dence, proved  substantiaily  that  the  suspected  person  had  no* 
thing  to  do  with  the  crime  charged  against  him ;  and  he  was 

•   Archives  Generalcs  dc  M6cleciocy  xxi.  364. 
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ikereitore  HacbMseg^*. — A  e 
tinder  the  head  of  Impttted 
In  the  second  place,  end 
stered  the  poison  may  be  ] 
mencementof  the  Bynipt<Mns3 
ticidar  artides  have  been  giv 
ticidar  individoal.  The  im 
properly  appreciated  only  b] 
can  be  acksotrledged  a«  coi 
poisons  produce,  the  ivtervi 
rate,  and  the  etrcametances  i 
off  or  accelerated. 

Feir  cases  will  occur  in  ' 

evidence  of  the  kind,  when 

too  very  deckive  in  it&  epei 

the  case  of  Margaret  WUh* 

cuit  in  1827  for  poisoning  1 

with  the  prisoner  and  coha 

deceased,  appeared  at  first  fr< 

cated  in  the  crime.     He  hf 

morning  of  the  day  beftnre 

deceased  took  ill ;  and  he  ( 

Now  her  illness  conimence< 

nic  was  the  poison  which  ca 

fore,  that  tike  poison  couM  t 

in  a  dangerous  dose,  so  ear! 

ill;  and  such  I  stated  to  b 

the  Lord  Advocate.     The 

siiffident^the  man  was  set  i 

tried  here  in  February  of 

evidence  was  made  the  snbj 

fill  circumstances.     The  d4 

with  arsenic,  and  the  prisoc 

the  poisoner  for  many  reas 

the  evening  before  the  mc 

ill,  the  prisoner  gave  her 

loured  draught.     Here  the 

been  the  cause  of  the  sympt 

*  Journal  de  Chliiii«  M£dicale»  ^ 
f   Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal 
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did  not  appearfor  eight  hours  after  taking  of  the  draught,  I  stated 
in  my  evidence  that  it  was  improbable  the  dose,  if  it  contained 
^ffsenic  at  all,  contained  a  quantity  sufficient  to  cause  the  violent 
symptoms  and  death  which  followed  *. 

The  correspondence  in  point  of  time  between  the  appearance 
«f  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and  the  administration  of  suspicious 
^irticles  by  an  individual,  constitutes  still  more  decisive  proof  in 
^  set  of  cases,  in  which  it  is   of  great  value,  as  the  chemicsal 
evidence  is  generally  defective, — -namely,  where  poisoning-   is 
ttempted  with  repeated  moderate  doses.    If  the  several  re- 
ewals  or  exacerbations  of  illness  correspond  with  the  periods 
hen  suspicious  articles  have  been  given  by  the  same  individual, 
e  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  administration  may  be  even 
't:^ntamount  to  direct  proof.    Xhus,  on  the  trial  of  Miss  Blandy 
f^T  the  murder  of  her  father,  it  was  proved,  that  Mr  Blandy 
on  several  occasions,  after  the  prisoner  received  certain  suspi- 
c?ious  powders  from  her  lover,  was  taken  ill  with  vomiting  and 
-nur^ng ;  and  that  on  two  occasions  recently  before  his  death, 
-vrhen  he  got  from  his  daughter  a  bowl  of  gruel  which  contain- 
ed a  gritty  sediment,  he  was  attacked  after  a  very  short  interval 
^virith  pricking  and  heat  in  the  throat,  mouth,  stomach,   and 
trowels, — with  sickness,  vomiting,  gripes,  and  bloody  diarrhoeaf . 
2Elere  the  proof  of  administration  by  the  prisoner  was  complete. 
These  examples  will  show  how  the  evidence  of  a  particular 
-person's  criminality  may  be  affected  by  the  relation  subsisting 
^tx  point  of  time  between  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms 
^ad  the  suspicious  administration  of  particular    articles.      But 
^rther,  (he  special  period  at  which  the  symptoms  begin  may 
^ ven  at  times  supply  strong  evidence  of  his  instrumentality,  al- 
though there  may  be  no  direct  proof  from  general  evidence  of 
j^is  having  been  concerned  in  administering  any  thin?  what- 
ever in  a  suspicious  manner.     This  statement  is  ^w^ell  exempli- 
fied by  the  case  of  Mrs  Humphreys,  who  was  convicted  at  the 
Aberdeen  Autumn  Circuit  in  1830  for  poisoning  her  husband 
by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  down  his  throat  while  he  was  asleep'. 

•  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  JounuO,  xxvii.  441.  On  considering,  k 
^ndotherinrtanoesof  thekindwhichhavesincecome  under  my  notJ  '  '*?^«^®''  "»" 
^5»se  i«  rendered  intelligible  by  the  effect  of  sleep  in  suspendinn  ^^  suspect  the 
eime  the  action  of  arsenic  and  other  simply  irritating  poisona  Se^*^  ^^aymg  for  a 
/V0m  tympumt  beginning  won  ofut  a  meal,  p.  43,— rfso  artirh,  a  ****V'®~^^^^*' 
•^     t  Howefl's  Sute  Trials,  xvili.  -^"entc. 
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It  was  dearly  prored,  as  \i 

phnric  acid^  that  the  deeeaa 

ministration  was  brought  h 

ing  singular  manner.     Th 

the  deceased,  the  prisoner,  i 

got  a  little  intoideated  one 

own  house;  and  after  his 

8treet-*door  was  barred  ineic 

and  soon  fell  fiist  asleep. 

minutes,  when  he  suddenly 

throat  and  stomadi ;  and  h< 

the  dose  of  the  second  day. 

easions  the  rioient  symptom 

ably  excites  them  in  a  few  se 

swallowing.     It  was,  theref 

liave  received  the  poison  at 

friends;  and  as  he  knew  he  1 

wards,  and  it  was  fully  prov 

his  illness  suddenly  began,- 

have  been  adnnnistered  aftc 

ment  of  idiich  was  rendered 

ing  on  his  back  with  Us  moi 

the  alarm,  the  door  was  foni 

Consequently  no  one  could 

cept  kis  wife  or  servant ;  anc 

no  suflpidon  could  attadi  to  i 

principal  train  of  circumstanc 

of  elimination  led  to  the  infei 

edly  the  person  who  administ 

stances  of  a  similar  tendency 

dical  evidence ;  but  these  it  h 

I  have  rdated  the  particulai 

where*.     The   prisoner   strc 

being  sentenced,  but  confesses 

4.  The  next  article  in  the 

intent  of  the  person  who  is  pre 

When  the  administration  is  pi 

ral  required  to  establish  the 

giver  knew  the  substance  adm 

*  Edinburgh  Med.  ai 
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^d  in  regard  to  any  Of  the -^^  ^ 

.^ciently  coB«t.toted  by  ^  ^^^   ««f »  "•'^'T  !^*'  !ue   may 

In  some  casea,  V*  ^""^^[ntv  ;    »^^  *•""  "^    T^  Arouirtt  tlmt 

Alluded  to,  tp.  f  ^,!^ed.     But  the  P^f^"*  ^1  J^blUHed  ', 

4:;1eS-ev^er,tb.J^^^^^^  .bat  ^^^ZZ'^^X. 

^d,  tbe  P"-"«^";r„;:ded  the  ^--^''ZlJ^c^^^r^ 
^ioua;  because  ^«  P^'         i„g  to  it  P^P^f^t^Ae  vulgar  to 

^,,^er  P«^^;;Un  be  persuaded  her  tbat^-^^^^ 

^rrer  at;^  V.*^  «^^'  ''"Tcird       In -cb  <»»«>,  then, 
-^betber  abe  ^"^         ^   ^a>  with  cbUd.     i^ »  ^  ^    ^he 

^ent  people  ^'^o^"^  ' ^.^ed  from  the  «-g««'*"**,'^*  time*, 
good  evidence  ^Q^^^^  ^  take  tbe  poison;  ^jf  J^^^^ical 
^ver  to  perauade  *»« ''"    ^^^^ed,  it  will  he  with  the 
^  in  tbe  -^J-^XcTuH  whether  or  not  the  reaaona  aaaxg 
^itneaa  to  inform  the 

^^S^^SSeaitb^been^e-^^^^^^ 
^^epoiaonby  mi^^-J«J   ,,i,g,  there  «  ^--[.^^.ty^Z 

^rticulara  of  the  atory  ^^t^^^^^^  -^  j^  ^^ly  necea- 

Se  moral  or  medical  evidenc^    At  P  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^ical 

%  to  aUude  to  i---"*!;^^",^  down  o«  the  method  o 

frcL    ^o  g-^"t  :Sw^w  to  evidence  of  thi^  kind:  ItO-* 

UeatigatiBgaf«« -JJ^;X,  ^^^  ^,,,,^1  occurrence.  On 

be  aatiafied  with  an  ]»"«*'7  __„„,  at  tbe  Durham  Autumn 
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intoxicated,  he  had  mistake 

tained  opium,  the  corrosive' 

it     This  was  certainly  an 

opium  was  in  powder,  and 

was  not  the  only  one  which 

long  after  his  wife  took  ill  tl 

shop  to  prepare  for  her  a  lau 

menstruum.     When  the  pr 

cian,  in  consequence  of  obsi 

taste  it,  before  he  gave  it  to  t 

taste  of  corrosive  sublimate, 

discovered  that  it  did  contain 

in  defence,  that  he  had  a  seo 

instead  of  water  had  accide 

corrosive  sublimate  injection, 

for  a  sailor.  This  was  proved 

jection  contained  only  five  grs 

which  did  not  exceed  one  ov 

I  believe  it  must  be  alien 

preparatory  to  trial  are  comi 

spector  being  made  acquaintc 

detail,  it  is  rarely  possible  foi 

be  attended  to,  with  the  view 

case  now  related  will  show  t 

der  his  inquiries  too  minute  • 

ticularly,  it  shows  the  propri< 

possible,  not  only  the  nature 

poison. 

5.  The  next  artide'among 
multaneous  illness  of  other  m 
person  chiefly  affected, — dep< 
entirely  upon  the  researches  ai 
The  fiict,  that  several  per8< 
or  other  article,  have  been  se 
same  symptoms,  will  furnish 
poisoning.  A  few  diseases,  t 
fection  or  from  atmospherical 
sons  of  a  family  about  the  san 
sy,  have  been  communicated 

•  Edinburgh  Medical  am 
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But  I  am  not  avrare,  that,  among  the  diseases  whncfh  re- 


j9emb)e  well  marked  oases  of  poisoning  either  with  irritants  or 
-with  narooties,  any  one  ev«r  originates  in  such  a  way  as  to  ren- 
der it  possible  for  several  persons  in  a  family  to  be  attacked  ei- 
maltaneously,  except  through    the  merest  and  therefore  naost 
improbable  accident.     Cholera  i>erhap8  is  an  exception.      Bat 
-^hen  cholera  attacks  at  ooe  thne  ee verJ  people  living  together, 
it  arises  from  bad  food,  and  is  properly  a  variety  of  poisoning, 
in  such  cases,  to©>  the  fallacy  may  in  general  be  easiiy  got  the 
li>etter  of,  by  finding  that  the  store  or  stock,  from  which  the 
-warious  articles  composing  the  injurious  meal  have  been  pro- 
cured, was  of  wholesome  quality. 

Hence  it  may  be  laid  doivn  as   a  general  rule,  that,  perhaps 
if  two,  but  certainly  if  three  or   more  persons,  after  taking  a 
craspected  article  of  food  or  drink,  are  eadi  affected  with  symp* 
jijoms,  furnishing  of  themselves  presumptive  evidence  of  poison- 
xng,  and  have  been  seized  nearly  about  the  same  time,  and  with- 
in the  interval  after  eating  within  which  poisons  usually  hegin 
^  act, — tiie  proof  of  poisoning  is  decisive.      Several  late  cases 
xni^nlt,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  decided  by  tins  rule.      Xhus 
it  might  have  decided  the  important  case  of  Oeorge  Thorn  tried 
at  Aberdeen  in  1821  for  poisoning  the  Mitchells,  and  likewise 
that  of  Eliza  Fenning,  about  whose  condemnation  some  clamour 
was  made  in  London  in  1815.     In  both  instances,  as  will  be 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  arsenic,  the  symptoms  were  de- 
veloped so  characteristically,  that  from   them  alone  poisoning 
with  arsenic  might  have  been  inferred  almost  to  a  certainty. 
But  even  if  the  symptoms  had  been  somewhat  less  characteristic, 
^1  doubt  of  general  poisoning  was  set  aside  by  the  fact,  that 
four  persons  in  the  former  case,  and  five  in  the  latter  were  si- 
milarly and  simultaneously  affected,  and  all  of  them  at  an  inter- 
val after  eating,  which  corresponded  with  the    interval  within 
which  arsenic  usually  begins  to  act. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that  while  one  or  more  of  a  party  at  a 
certain  meal  suffer,  otiiers  escape.  Such  an  oecurrence  must 
not  be  hastily  assumed  as  inconsistent  with  poison  having  been 
administered  at  that  meal.  For  the  guilty  person  may  have  slip- 

•  For  a  very  striking  example  of  the  latter  description  so*»  tf  ^  ,  .,  t  -i 
der  Pr.kii«*en  Heilkunde,  xii.  i.  110.  Fourteen  pjpw/'**-^'^"''^  '  /^^T^ 
same  time  in  a  charity  workhouBc.  ^^  ^  "^^""^   "^'^^  ^"^  '^' 
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ped  the  poucMi  nto  (h«  porti<Httak«b7tJuiiidiridaalorm(ti- 

viduals  affected. 

If  it  is  proved  that  all  who  ate  <^  a  pirticnlar  tUsh  hare  biiC> 
feced,  and  all  who  did  not  have  eac^wd,  the  kind  of  moral  evi- 
d^we  now  under  review  beoomea  atrongeat  of  all.  It  ia  wdl 
for  the  medical  juriat  to  remember  ako,  that  tiich  evideitoe  ia 
very  uaeful  in  direcUng  him  where  chiefly  he  ahould  look  tor 
poison. 

At  other  limea  it  h^ipeoa,  Aat  the  aevwal  people  affected, 
Buffer  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  taken  by  each  of  a  particular 
^h.  T90  much  inqKM'tance  ought  not  to  be  attached  to  the 
absence  of  that  relation ;  for  it  haa  been  already  mentioned  that 
habit,  idiosyncrasy,  and  the  state  of  fulneas  of  the  sUuaach  at  the 
time,  will  modify  materially  the  action  of  poisons.  But  when 
present,  it  will  often  form  strong  evidence. — A  good  illuatra- 
Uoa  of  what  ia  now  aaid  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  Tlu>maa 
Lenargan,  tried  in  Ireland  for  the  murder  of  hta  maater,  Mr 
C^FIaherty.  He  had  for  some  time  carried  ouan  amour  with 
O'Flaherty's  wife ;  and  afterwards,  to  get  rid  of  the  troubl&- 
Bome  surveillance  of  the  husband,  contrived  to  dispatch  him  by- 
poison.  The  crime  was  not  suspected  for  two  years.  Among 
the  &cta  brought  ont  on  the  trial  the  most  pointed  were,  that 
O*  Flaherty's  daughter  and  two  servants  were  affected  at  the 
same  time  with  the  very  same  symptoms  as  himeelf;  that  they 
had  partaken  of  th^  same  dish  with  him;  that  the  severity  of 
their  several  complaints  was  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  each 
had  taken;  and  that  others  of  the  family,  who  did  not  eat  it» 
were  not  affected*. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  has  bettk  recorded 
by  Morgafftii.  A  clei^yman,  while  travelling  in  company  wiUi 
another  gentleman  and  two  ladies,  was  setting  out  one  after- 
noon to  resume  his  journey  afler  dioiog  at  an  inn,  when  he  was 
suddenly  taken  ill  with  violent  pun  in  the  stomach  and  bowela, 
and  soon  after  with  vomiting  and  pur^i^.  One  of  the  ladies 
was  umilarly  affected,  but  in  a  less  degree ;  and  likewise  the 
other  gentieman,  though  in  a  degree  still  less ;  but  the  other 
lady  did  not  suffer  at  aU.  Morgagni  found,  that  this  lady  was 
the  only  one  of  the  party  who  had  not  taated  a  diab  of  soup  at 

*  Hanng  miilaid  the  cop;  I  poneBed  of  tbii  tti&l,  I  im  unable  to  p<n  hen 
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-fclie  commencement  of  dinner.  But  he  was  puzzled  on  finding 
-^bat  the  gentleman  who  suffered  least  had  taken  the  largest 
^hare  of  the  soup,  while  the  clergyman  had  taken  less  than 
either  of  the  two  who  were  seized  along  with  him.  He  then 
-remembered,  however,  that  in  the  district  where  the  accident 
X^appened,  it  was  the  custom  to  use  scraped  cheese  with  the 
js^up  in  question ;  and  on  inquiry  he  was  informed  that  they 
^3^d  each  added  to  the  soup  a  quantity  of  cheese  proportioned 
•^^^j  the  severity  of  their  illness.  Here,  therefore,  Morgagni  was 
l^d  to  suspect  the  presence  of  poison;  and  accordingly,  after 
e  whole  party  had  fortunately  recovered,  the  innkeeper  ac- 
Tiowledged,  that  in  the  hurry  of  preparation,  he  had  served 
p  to  his  guests  cheese  seasoned  with  arsenic  to  poison  rats*. 
[This  interesting  anecdote  shows^  that  the  truth  in  such  cases  is 
lOt  always  to  be  discovered  without  minute  inquiry  and  con- 
0i.derable  adroitness. — ^In  the  case  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  in 
-«^ine  formerly  alluded  to, — where  all  the  individuals  at  table, 
the  amount  of  six,  were  severely  affected  during  dinner, — 
-tlie  soup  was  the  article  suspected,  because  all  had  partaken  of 
i* ;  and,  accordingly,  the  soup  and  vomited  matter  were  sent 
-to  me  for  analysis.  On  detecting  a  trace  of  arsenic  in  the  vo- 
^oaited  matter,  but  none  in  the  soup,  I  suggested  that  some  other 
^u^cle  might  have  been  used  in  common  by  the  party,  and  men- 
-tioned  the  wine  as  a  probable  article  of  the  kind.  It  turned 
out  that  all  had  drunk  a  single  glass  of  champagne  from  a  par- 
-eicular  botUe ;  and  in  the  wine  remaining  in  this  botUe  arsenic 
^as  found  m  the  proportion  of  half  a  grain  per  ounce  +• 

Cases  of  this  nature  are  so  instructive  that  no  apolo^  need 
l>e  made  for  mentioning  one  example  more  whicb  lately  came 
^nder  my  own  notice.  In  the  case  of  Mary  Anne  Alcorn,  con- 
^'""^t  i!?^!  *!  !^Tr  ^  o^  1Q27,  of  having  adminUter^  poi- 


son  to  her  master  and  mistress  (  a  case  ab-eadv  ref«in.aH  t/fnr 
another  purpose  [p.  77]),  it  was  proved  that  a    wh^         d 
was  introduced  in  a  suspicious  manner  into  the  ^-av  v  of  bIkS 
beef,  which   gravy  was  subsequently  poured    ^«r  ^v!.  K.!r 


the  beef. 


>row  the  master  of  the  famUy  dined  heartily  on  b      € 

and  rice-pudding,  and  mixed  the  greater  part  of  th^  K  Potato - 

with  his  pudding;  the  mistress  ate  moderatelv  or  *u  *^®®^^f^J^ 

J  «i  t<ie  first  shoes 

•  Dp  Sedibus  et  Causis  Morborum,  T.  ii.  Ep.  Ux,  7 
f  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  JouriwI,  xxxiU.  67. 
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of  the  beef,  took  very  little 
at  all  to  the  pudding ;  a  littl 
ding  alone,  without  gravy ;  a 
mily  on  the  beef  and  potatoi 
fered  8o  severely  as  for  two 
bis  life,  the  mistress  was  also 
lendy  affected,  the  little  girl 
vant  had  merely  slight  pain  a 
dence  thus  procured  was  ezc< 
ly,  when  coupled  with  the  fin 
a  piece,  the  other  half  of  wh 
two  days  before^  without  any 
6.  The  next  article  of  the 
dons  conduct  on  the  part  of  t 
the  person  poisoned.     Under 
to  state  what  I  conceive  to  be 
branch  of  the  proof,  the  duty 
happens  to  attend  a  case  of  po 
In  such  a  conjuncture  he  is 
of  some  delicacy.     But  on  coi 
good  reasons  will  appear  why  h 
1  believe,  our  courts  of  justi<! 
some  watch  over  the  actions  oi 
of  having  conunitted  the  crime 
is  by  education  and  opportunil 
motions  of  the  different  memb 
without  officiousness,  and  with 
other  hand,  it  is  undoubtedly  i 
titioner,  to  protect  his  patient 
tempts,  as  well  as  part  of  his  pi 
matter  and  other  subjects  of 
away  or  destroyed.    No  one  c 
accessary  particulars  coming  u: 
is,  that  on  several  trials  the  pr 
great  credit  to  himself  a  cons 
proof.     For  an  example  of  d 
these  trying  circumstances,  thi 
that  of  Dr  AddingUmj  the  chiel 
dical  and  moral  fiicts,  in  the  c 

•  HoweU*s  St 
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K^sost  uBneceBBary  to  add,  that  io  acting  as  now  reeomBiended, 
A-lse  pbysioian  must  coudact  himself  witt  great  cireum>p»ction, 
m~^^  order  to  avoid  giving  unneoeBaary  i^eiice,  or  alarming  tho 
^^^aailty  perRon. 

7.  and  9.  On  the  seventh  article,  which  respects  die  conduct 
.^->-f  the  prisoner  after  the  deatli  of  the  deoeased,  and  on  the  ninth, 
.,^,»-hich  relates  to  the  existence  of  a  motive  or  indacament  to  the 
.^^^wrime,  nothii^  need  be  said  here.       Bat  on  the 

8tb  article  of  the  nwral  evidence, — comprekendii^  the  death- 
f-^^td  declaratioo  of  the  deoeaBed,  bi«  state  of  miad,  his  personal 
.^-g  iycamatances,  and  other  points  which  prove  the  poasibility  or 
2^s3possibilit7  of  voluntary  poisonii^, — a  few  reinails  are  r^ 
.^^vmired,  because  an-  important  and  little  understood  part  of  the 
-»-»-^actitioner'a  duty  is  connected  with  this  brandi  of  the  proo£. 
The  question  of  the  possibility  of  voluntary  poisoning  is  un- 
^^oubtedly  one  upon  which  the  medical  attendant  will  be  ex- 
-^->^cted  to  throw  some  l^ht,  and  into  which  he  will  also  oatu- 
•^a.lly  inquire  for  his  own  satisfaction.     In  doing  so  his  atten- 
-^,Sop  will  be  turned  to  circumstanoes  purely  moral,  which  may 
^ckO^  oiily  decide  that  question,  bat  may  also  criminate  a  parti- 
^3ular  individual.     His  inquiries  must  therefore  be  conducted 
-^vith  discretion,  and  for  obvious  reasons  should  he  con&aed  aa 
^ouch  as  possible  to  the  patient  himself.     Xhey  are  to  be  con- 
ducted not  so  much  by  putting  questions,  aa  by  leading  Him  to 
disburden  hismind  of  bis  own  accord  ;  audit  is  ivell  to  be  aware 
Cbat  there  is  no  one  of  whom  a  patient  ia  so  ready  to  make  a 
^Tonfidant  on  such  an  occasion  as  his  medi(»l  attendant. 

If  disclosures  of  consequence  are  made,  and  the  attendant 
ebould  feel  it  his  duty  to  look  forward  tu  the  fiiture  judicial  pro- 
ceedings and  to  the  probability  of  his  appearing-  as  a  witness, 
be  ought  to  remember  the  general  rule  is,  that  hia  account  of 
■vrhat  the  patient  told  him  is  not  evidence  in  the  eye  ©f  the  law, 
unless  it  was  told  under  the  consciousnesi  of  the  approach  qS 
death.  Of  late,  however,  the  rigor  of  this  principle  in  law  has 
been  occasionally  departed  from  in  Scottish  practice  -  and  in  re- 
gard to  medical  fects  ascertwued  in  the  way  here  mentioned, 
many  strong  reasons  might  be  asMgned  for  such  relaxation.  Evi- 
dence of  the  kind  is  technically  called  the  death-bed  declaration 
of  the  deceased,  and  is  justly  accounted  very  important. 

Here  it  is  right  to  take  notice  of  a  part  of  the  death-bed  svi- 
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d«Qce,  ahhoQgfa  it  does  not  p 

raicide,  because  it  shosld  alw 

medical  attendant,  and  with  ni 

bestowed  on  it  even  by  niec 

the  symptoms  [ffeyiottsiy  to  1 

of  the  history,  including  pai 

which  the  illness  b^an,  med: 

quence  are  often  subsequently 

may  depend  the  fate  of  the  pi 

fore,  in  my  opinion,  that  sud 

death-bed  declaration.     If  a 

the  deceased,  and  stated  too  1 

element  of  any  of  the  medica 

importance  that  the  informati 

and  that  the  person  who  pro< 

not,  was  aware  at  the  time  o: 

important.     Sudi  evidence,  i 

precautions,  is  admissible ;  h 

witness  the  carelessness  wit 

cases  is  inquired  into  both  in  i 

that  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  fi 

the  kind,  unless  it  bear  mar 

care  and  under  an  impress! 

These  statements  are  well  illi 

— On  the  trial  of  Mrs  Smitl 

with  arsenic,  it  was  proved  ^ 

by  the  prisoner  in  a  suspicioi 

Now  it  appeared  at  the  trial 

ed  a  fatal  dose  of  arsenic,  b 

whom  one  slept  with  her,  anc 

deceased  did  not  appear  to  b 

seriously  ill  for  nearly  a  da 

surgeon,  who  was  called  to  ii 

a  few  hours  before  her  deatii 

mation  communicated  by  hei 

vomiting,  purging,  and  pain 

the  Tuesday  evening.    This 

lied  on,  would  have  altered  i 

as  it  woidd  have  gone  far  t: 

nesses  considered  defective. 
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-tf^on*      Bat  at  the  time  the  surg-eon  made  his  inquiries,  he  did 
ot  even  suspect  that  the  g^rl  laboured  under  the  effects  of  poi- 
Neither  he  therefore  nor  Iub  patient  could  have  been  im- 
eased  with  that  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  infbrma- 
^n  communicated,  which  was  necessary  to  insure  its  accuracy, 
^^urticularly  as  it  related  to  a  point  usually  of  so  little  oonse*- 
maence  in  ordinary  medical  practice  as  the  precise  date  of  the 
mmencement  of  an  illnesB ;  and  it  would  consequently  have, 
en  rash  to  adopt  it  in  face  of  more  direct  and  contrary  evi- 
nce. Any  one  who  examines  the  details  of  this  trial  as  I  have 
ported  them,  will  at  once  see  how  much  the  case  turned  on 
«  point  now  alluded  to  *• 

^  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxvil.  441.     The  reader  wiJ]  remember  that 
limAt  was  considered  defectire  in  the  proof  in  tliis  tria],  the  connexion  between  the 
jaunistrstion  of  a  su^icious  article  and  the  fimt  invasion  of  the  symptom^  would 
■-^  appear  less  so,  for  the  reason  assigned  in  note  *,  p.  80. 
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CHAl 
OF  IMAGINARY,  PRETENS 

The  present  seemB  the  m 
the  general  mode  of  procedui 
detect  cases  of  imaginary,  fei 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  lay  d< 
cases  suspected  to  be  of  sucl 
made  to  state  the  leading  poi 
trate  them  by  the  circumsta 
variety. 

Imaginary  Poisoning  should 
tion  or  embarrassment.  Th* 
tion,  which  has  led  to  4  belie 
monly  also  lead  to  such  eztrav 
of  administration  and  the  sjm 
the  true  nature  of  the  case  to  a 
ed  with  the  real  effects  of  po 
conceive  cases  which  may  h 
every  instance  the  physician 
with  caution* 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  th 
take  up  at  once  the  convictio 
lously  abstain  from  treating  i 
act  rather  as  if  he  suspected  j 
his  patient  therefore  apparent 
picions,  the  medical  attendant 
history  of  existing  symptoms 
their  relation  in  point  of  time 
and  vehicle  in. which  the  su 
No  unprofessional  person  cai 
rative  without  stating  many  c 
reconcilable  with  the  idea  of] 
of  the  administration  of  a  pai 

I  have  met  with  two  insti 
nature  of  which  was  thus  at 
iiopossibilities  in  the  uarrati 
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ay  be  here  given  as  aa  example.  An  elderly  lady,  who  had 
srtain  expectancies  on  the  death  of  a  relation,  conceived  that 
te  family  of  her  relative  had  resolved  to  defrand  her  of  her 
ipposed  rights.  She  afterwards  imagined  that  an  attempt  was 
ade  to  poison  her,  and  camphor  was  the  poison  she  fixed  on 
the  article  which  had  been  adoiinistered.  In  its  general  or 
«ral  particulars  the  narrative  was  all  plausible  and  suspicious 
moD^;  but  unluckily  for  its  ocHMttst^icy,  she  stated  that  the 
^ison  could  only  have  been  g-iven  in  wine, — that  she  did  not 
7snark  any  particular  taste  in  the  irine^ — that  her  iUnesB  did 
c»t  begin  till  the  day  after  she  took  it;  and  although  she  al« 
9^ed,  without  any  leading  question  on  my  part,  that  c«nphroas 
^Tspiration  was  exhaled  on  the  subsequent  day,  the  whole  train 
£"  the  symptoms  differed  entirely  in  every  other  respect  from 
«ase  of  poisoning,  and  resembled  closely  in  their  origin  and 
ogress  a  case  of  slight  general  fever.  The  incompatibility  of 
story  with  the  idea  of  potsosing-  with  camphor  will  be  re&* 
ily  understood  by  referring  to  what  is  afterwards  said  of  the 
:£E«cts  of  that  substance. 

JPeigned  or  Pretended  Poisoning  will  be  much  more  apt  to  es- 
pe  suspicion,  and  when  suspected  is  commonly  more  difficult 
develope  satisfactorily ;  for  die  actor  has  it  in  his  power  to 
his  plans  with  care,  and  even  to  become  a<M}uainted  with  the 
perties  of  the  poison  whose  effects  he  intends  to  feign.   Still 
can  rarely  enact  his  part  so  well  as  to  deceive  a  skilfol  phy- 
^^cian  both  by  existing  symptoms  and  by  his  history  of  their 
origin  and  progress ;  much  less  can  he  contrive  hxn  scheme  so 
^Iroitly  that  it  shall  not  be  unfolded  by  the  refinen&ents  of  che- 
1  analysb. 
The  investigation  of  such  a  case  will  be  directed  of  course 
the  first  instance  to  the  state  and  progress  of  the  symptoms. 
Xlcre,  as  in  imaginary  poisoning,  it  is  of  moment  to  conceal  from 
^jie  individual  the  su^cion  entertauned  of  his  fiilsehood      F 
^ven  if  a  person  who  has  actually  taken  poison    kioows  he  « 
otijusdy  suspected  of  feigning,  it  is  not  improbaUe  that  he  miffht 
try  *o  mend  his  story  with  impossibilities,  and  so  lead  tK**    h 
eician  into  error.     In  a  case  of  feigned  poisoningr  ^n  exceUent 
iroode  of  mvestigation  is,  aOer  hearmg  out  the  iudividual' 
story,  to  put  a  number  of  questions  involving   an    alternative 
answer,  one  alternative  being  compatible  and  the  oth       • 


or 

is 


mcom- 
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pfttible  with  Ae  aHegned  mtui 
al  person  cm  stand  such  a  sji 
pareued.  Not  oaiy  will  hk  a 
wise  his  nanifeat  perplexity  1 
evidence  of  ialaehood* 

In  tke  next  place,  great  i 
mical  analysis.  A  persoa  w 
ly  produce  -Ae  poisoned  rei 
tide,  whicii  he  represents  hi 
tiaaes  the  substance  co»taine< 
to  be  poison  at  dl,  as  in  an  i 
years  ago  in  a  London  paper 
Bie^  Where  die  dregs  of  a  bo 
hut  finely  poonded  glass.  So 
son  contained  in  the  renudnf 
said  to  hare  been  swallowed 
widi  die  mildness  of  the  syi 
matter,  oven  the  matter  tr\ 
of  the  allied  poison.  So 
alleged  to  haw  been  vomit 
analysis  whidi  are  not  animi 
in  the  stomach.  Sometimes 
in  such  matter  may  be  great 
taken.  Sometimes  the  quan 
vomited  may  be  less  than  thi 
said  to  be  vomited  subsequ 
such  inconsistencies  the  fiilsc 
vocally  unfolded. 

The  following  example  w 
laid  down.  A  young  marrii 
pregnancy,  having  been  disc 
ly  addicted  to  dram-drinkin| 
consequence  of  the  discover 
parently  very  ill  by  her  husb 
^represented  that  she  had  tab 
-struction,  that  she  was  in  gi 
she  must  soon  die.  It  was 
a  neighbouring  apothecary,  i 
chased  about  a  drachm  and 
purpose  of  poisoning  rats ; 
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rKAnttiAmr.  phetended; 


-»wbl6h  rfie  ^d  tik,  „iied  it,  there  ™  left  .  .„  „ 

— «mo      N„,„lU»tt.di„j  a,e.e  ..„4  ftl  2™  ,7      ll" 
.^ynptom.  and  the  oompo.urc  with  whij  I  ''°"'  "f" 

*.S«u>g  her  oMe  I  fi„.  ^crtSLed,  inT^T"*  ,°°  »•"* 
-=«  .tory,  that  the  powder  w..  n„„l  !    "rrobomlion  of 

^««...™e,ioji.'„rrr;„jzr'°™;-™"'""' 

>  ^or  pm  of  Ih.  beUy  and  TOreLl  ?.™  J       """  '"«'°  ™  "• 
t..t.he  romiW  .  BoMhfnuTtt  ^T"'     Sk.like.l.  «id 
.innto  after  taking  the  p„i„„  Th°  '°  k  *  "'^'^-ft  «»'"ty 
_  _  a«  apothecary  „.,  „„t  C^h^  '.       i'"  ™'°''«''  ->  "o™  till 
=i«.o,  carefdly  preaervine  the  hT Jl  ''"'"'™  »' "ilphate  of 

.— .i.«i  when  ,„'e.io.  wefe^  4^  "ST  ""  ""  ""  "'7  '- 
to-^^r  the  allege  da^ff  .^;  ,^^«»' fir..  »w  her,  fi,. 
-laP^as  warn,  and noiat,  the fi«»  f„ii  "j^*^. '?"  "*»'«.  'he  .kin 
»^.ifa.M..„„.ej„^^"'J_'»^«".i^,th.pnhefre,ne.. 
***""J  only  a  ,„.all  qnantity^f  ,i^T~  J^'  "'•"■ber-pot  con- 
■  y.  littl.  water,  t„,\„  ,1° J'^"  -^'fM  .nd  ap'p.ren.- 

-^KT..  M  di„ha,^ed  in  pr.ae^eTf tt?.'"".  ■»  -*■'•  P«-1-. 
*,»  crefnl  ™i„i,  ^  „„;  »'  't"  .potheeary  w„  fo„„d 

—-"■•»■»  of  «"nic.  She  grj„,"5!  '""'■'J'  "^  ™o,  but  not 
«x.<i.rwhioh  she  laboured  alTe™^  r°";"<"l-o«.  the  illn.., 
«».„  «l„,tted  .he  w.,  ,„i„  well,  Wt  M^  ^^T'  *»"'  »  ""'  -^r- 
fc.-d  •.l<»th.p„i«,„._ja^^  y»4»lLrl°J:L"'  '"  '""""batahe 
ttoe  «n.,  kmd,  where  a  youuTwomu  f  '*^  "  ""S-lar  eaae  of 
„.tr,c  .e,d,  and  „„  „„,  d,t«,M  ^  "  ^"T^  Po-oninj  with 

«»  ^be  ..eney  of  ..:tj'.r°™  "'•'^'  '"  '^'•^^.t^^Z 
Ihe  imputation  of  the  e  C"»«« 

actually  produciuff  the  a™!!!?*  °' P*'wnine  bv    ft.-      • 
.WI  be  detected  LZ Tf^"'.'"  =»>>Wvin^  S'^'"l?  «■• 
«11y  ~ugb.for,  ha.  bt:„tt"rj  '"1°  «"••  <S,e^^,  F"""" 
porumt  continental  ca..^  W. "tST  '  """pSS       ■?  "  °"°" 
p»rpo«a,  [pp.  67  781  ■      j  .  " ''""  'eferr.^;         "»  ™- 

E«|h.h  'cZ,  .  ichl'r"?  °'"-''""  '•'«=  «h^  h'°5" »""- 
lu.trate  the  ™„d.  of  p""/^""  '"'"■«'.  -d  Zm^'  »''""' 
"1  procedure  in  such  circum  .  "««■■'»  -    ■ 

J  ""lue,  p.  2^^ 
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The  first  of  these,  which  I 
is  a  striking  example  of  th< 
truth,  and  redounds  highly  t 
medical  gentleman  who  con< 

Samuel  Whalley  was  indie 
for  maliciously  administering 
pr^fnant  by  him.  The  won 
after  twice  trying,  but  in  vain 
the  purpose  of  procuring  abo 
which  she  ate  one  and  a-hal 
seized  with  symptoms  of  pois 
and  that  she  continued  iU  foi 
found  arsenic  in  the  tarts  that 
in  some  matter  that  was  von 
ministration  of  an  emetic,  ai 
which  were  preserved  for  bin 
Her  appearance,  however,  c 
plaint  she  made  of  her  sufferii 
tural,  and  on  careful  investig 
were  farther  detected.  1.  i 
the  act  of  eating  the  tarts,  a 
not  possess.  2.  From  the  qi 
remained  she  could  not  have 
after  repeated  attacks  of  vo 
quently  preserved  contained  i 
ter  first  vomited  contiuned  < 
alleged  to  have  been  vomiti 
grains.  4.  The  time  at  whi( 
to  have  been  vomited  was  no 
after  the  symptoms  began ;  ii 
before  that  time  have  been  in 
soner  was  acquitted,  and  the  p 
corroborated  her  deposition 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
he  had  deserted  heronfindici 
men. 

The  only  other  case  of  wll 
particulars  is  one  communii 
Traill^  who  was  consulted  b' 
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*  X^  *  »V^  i-^  JL  i.^  V»^» 


^f  Liverpool.    A  man  accused  lii«  fiater-m-^law  of  admiokterin^ 
;K)oi8<m  in  bU  tea.     He  stated  that  he  was  seized  with  pain  in 
-^he  stomach  and  uneasiBess  in  the  head  half  an  hour  after  tak- 
ing the  tea;  and  when  Tisited  »ooa  after,  the  countenance  was 
^cmnxioDs,  the  skin  pallid,  the  pulse  frequent,  the  throat  red ;  and 
hile  Mr  Parr  was  examining*  the  throat,  a  quantity  of  matter 
as  Tomited,  containing  a  white,  gritty,  crystalline  substance, 
hich  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  oxalic  acid.     The  fol- 
l^Dwing  circumstances,  however,  proved  that  the  poison  could 
•xmot  have  been  given  in  the  tea.      ^Ihe  man  alleged  that  he  re- 
txiKsarked  in  the  very  first  mouthful  an  acrid  taste,  followed  by 
^0.  -vreetness,  which  is  not  the  taste  a£  oxalic  acid.    Notwithstwid- 
5.^ag  this  wsrnii^,  he  drank  the  greater  part  of  the  tea.      He 
-tested  that  the  poison  was  dissolved  in  the  tea,  yet  he  vomited 
me  oxalic  acifd  in  the  soUd  form*      Granting  he  was  mistaken 
^XB.  supposing  the  whole  poison  dissolved,  the  quantity  swallow^ed 
ustin  that  case  have  been  large;  and  nevertheless  the  symptoms 
ere  mild,  though  no  vomiting  took  place  for  about  an  hour, 
jad  next  day  he  was  almost  well.     Four  other  individuals  had 
^a  at  the  same  time  from  the  same  tea-pot,  without  sustaining 
,fiy  harm ;  and  what  remained  of  the  infusion  did  not  contain 
y  oxalic  acid.     Finally,  his  niece  took  what  he  left  of  his 
in  the  basin,  without  remarking  any  thing  unusual  in  the 
.^^ttste;  and  in  the  unwashed  basin  not  a  trace  of  oxalic  acid  could 
e  detected.     It  was  quite  plain,  therefore,  that  the  man's  ac- 
usation  was  false;  and  certain  points   of  general  evidence, 
pled  with  the  medical  facts,  proved  that  he  must  have  taken 
^Ite  oxalic  acid  himself. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  attempts  have  been    made  to  im- 
ute  the  crime  of  poisoning  by  introducing  poiaonous  substan- 
ces into  the  body  after  death ;  and  although  I  have  not  been 
^J>le  to  find  any  actual  instance  of  such  ingenious  atrocity  men- 
tioned by  authors,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to   be  quite  pos- 
^ble ;  and  the  medical  jurist  should  therefore  be  prepared  for 
-fcbe  requisite  investigations.     Every  case  may  be  clearly  made 
out  by  attending  to  the  relative  eflfects  of  poisons  on  the  dead 
fitfid  on  the  living  tissues ;— a  subject  which  will  receive  some 
-ootice  under  the  head  of  the  principal  poisons  in  common  use. 


PART  S 


OF  INDIVIDL 


CHAP 

OF  THE  CLA8SIFIC/ 

Am,K  the  preliminary  obsenn 
proceed  next  to  treat  of  Poisont 
remarka  will  be  oonfiDed  in  a  g 
mon  poiaona,  which  will  be  exa 
ing  mere  objecta  of  curioaity,  t 
either  intentionally  or  by  acdde 
oat  their  leadin;^  propertiea. 

The  Claasification  of  Poisonf 
nnity  of  toxicologiata*  Formerl 
ranging  them  in  three  great  cla 
rived  from  die  mineral,  the  reg* 
and  the  difficulty  of  classifying 
fact,  that  Dr  Beck,  the  latest  ai 
prudence,  has  returned  to  that  c 
is  evident,  however,  that  the  on 
in  a  system  of  Medical  Jurispn 
animal  economy ;  for  audi  a  daai 
can  be  uaefiil  in  practice.  Nov 
been  aaid  on  their  mode  of  acti 
oed  in  consequence  of  that  actio 
ed,  that  no  system  founded  on  ei 
be  logically  correct,  or  constitv 
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would  be  very  desirable,  if  their  mode  of  action  could  be  adopt- 
ed as  the  basis  of  arrangement ;  but  both  reasoning  and  expe- 
rience have  proved  thb  to  be  impracticable.  One  very  distinct 
class  indeed  might  be  formed  of  purely  Local  poisons,  compre- 
hending the  mineral  acids,  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  one  or  two 
of  their  chemical  compounds.  But  then,  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  other  poisons  which  act  locally  have  also  a  general  or  re- 
mote action ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  of  the  latter 
description  which  do  not  likewise  act  locally.  Hence  if  all 
those  which  possess  this  double  action  were  arranged  in  one 
class,  the  class  would  include  nine-tenths  at  least  of  known 
poisons; — so  that  in  truth,  the  labour  of  classification  would 
still  remain  to  be  overcome.  An  attempt  to  form  a  classifica- 
tion of  this  kind  has  been  made  by  a  distinguished  author,  Dr 
Paris,  His  proposed  toxicologioal  system  will  be  seen  in  his 
work  on  Pharmacology,  and  likewise  in  that  more  recently  pub- 
lished on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  The  system  he  proposes 
can  hardly  be  made  practically  available ;  and  the  author  him- 
self seems  sensible  of  its  inadequacy,  as  he  has  not  followed  it 
in  any  of  his  writings. 

It  would  be  equally  or  even  more  fruitless  to  attempt  an  ar- 
rangement of  poisons  according  to  their  medium  of  action ;  for 
no  sure  and  ready  criterion  is  known,  by  which  in  any  given 
case  a  poison  acting  by  direct  transmission  of  an  impulse  along 
the  nerves  can  be  distinguished  from  one  that  acts  by  previous- 
ly entering  the  blood. 

Neither  is  the  embarrassment  of  the  toxicologist  materially 
less,  if  he  attempts  to  classify  poisons  according  to  the  symp- 
toms they  induce  in  man.  This  is  the  principle  now  generally 
followed,  and  that  which  in  common  with  others  I  shall  pur- 
sue. But  the  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  that  the  par- 
titions which  separate  the  classes  from  each  other  are  exceed- 
ingly slight,  and  that  a  vast  number  of  the  .individual  poisons 
might  be  arranged  without  impropriety  in  either  of  two  classes. 
The  preceding  statements  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  it 
is  impossible  to  found  a  good  system  of  arrangement  on  the  only 
basis  which  can  be  acknowledged  philosophical  and  practically 
useful ;  and  consequently,  that,  as  the  science  of  toxicology  now 
stands,  we  must  altogether  despair  of  forming  one  that  shall  be 
even  moderately  satisfactory. 


CLASSIFICATXC 

Upon  the  whole,  the  best  wh 
is  that  first  adopted  by  Professo 
Course  of  Legal  Medicine  publ 
on  the  Treatment  of  Poisoning 
cation  of  the  arrangement  propo 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  wi 
Orfila  divides  Poisons  into  four 
tics,  Narcotico-acrids,  and  Septi 

The  class  of  Irritants  should 
or  predominating  symptoms  ar< 
mation ;  the  Narcotics  those  wb 
and  other  affections  of  the  brain 
cotico-acrids  those  which  cause  s< 
narcotism,  sometimes  both  tog( 
which  give  rise  to  putrefaction  i 
superiority  of  this  arrangement 
must  be  admitted,  nevertheless  t 
day  will  scarcely  sanction  the  < 
poisons  as  the  Putrefiants.  For 
putrefaction  in  the  living  body ;  ; 
cologists  have  used  the  term,  it  i 
of  the  most  characteristic  exampl 
sons.  The  septics  may  therefore 
a  place  will  easily  be  found  for  tl 
classes  of  Irritants,  Narcotics,  ani 

The  class  of  Irritant  poisons  c< 
have  a  purely  local,  irritating  act 
also  act  remotely,  but  whose  mof 
still  is  the  inflammation  they  exci 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CLASS  FIRST. 
ON  IIIRITANT  POISONS  GENERALtT. 

Under  this  head  I  shall  introduce  the  subject  of  the  irritant 
poisons  by  relating  their  general  symptoms  and  morbid  appear- 
ances, and  contrasting  these  with  the  symptoms  and  morbid  ap- 
pearances of  the  natural  diseases  which  are  chiefly  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  irritant  poisoning,  or  mistaken  for  it. 

SscTloH  1. — Of  the  Symptonii  of  the  Irritant  Clou  of  Poisons^ 
compared  with  the  symptoms  ofvarioue  natural  dieeaeu^ 

The  symptoms  caused  by  the  irritating  poisons,  when  taken 
infernally,  are  those  of  riolent  irritation  and  inflammation  of 
one  ot  more  divisions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  mouth  is  frequently  aflPected,  especially  when  the  poison 
is  easily  soluble,  and  when  it  possesses  a  corrosive  as  well  as 
irritating  power.  The  symptoms  referrible  to  the  mouth  are 
pricking  or  burning  of  the  tongue,  redness,  swelling  and  ulcera- 
tion both  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  palate  and  lining  membrane  of 
the  cheeks. 

The  throat  and  gullet  are  still  more  frequently  aflPected  ;  and 
the  affection  is  for  the  most  part  burning  pain,  sometimes  ac- 
companied with  constriction  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and 
alwaya  with  redness  of  that  part  of  the  throat  and  gullet  which 
is  visible.  The  affection  of  the  throat  and  mouth  precedes  every 
other  symptom  when 'the  poison  is  an  active  corrosive,  and 
more  particularly  when  it  is  either  a  fluid  poison  or  is  easily 
dissolved*  Nay  sometimes  burning  pain  of  the  mouth,  throat, 
and  gullet  occurs  during  the  very  act  of  swallowing.  On  the 
contrary  if  the  poison  is  soluble  with  difiiculty,  and  is  only  an 
irritant,  not  a  corrosive,  and  still  more  if  it  is  only  one  of  the 
feebler  irritants,  the  throat  is  frequently  not  affected  sooner 
than  the  stomach,  occasionally  not  at  all. 

The  stomach  is  the  organ  which  suffers  most  invariably  from 
the  operation  of  the  irritant  poisons.  The  symptoms  referrible 
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U>  their  operatton  on  il  are  eei 
flometiiDeB  lancinating  or  prid 
tenderness  on  pressare^  tensioi 
and  occasionally  swelling.  Oi 
generally  the  first  to  develope  i 
sive  irritants  the  pain  oommonl; 
matter  vomited  is  at  first  the  < 
wards  tough  mncus,  streaked 
with  bilci  frequently  dots  of  pi 
Tosives  affect  the  stomach  the 
the  irritants  which  are  either  li 
it  very  soon ;  but  die  more  ins* 
generally  do  not  b^n  to  act 
than  a  whole  hour  has  elapsed, 
without  any  other  part  of  the  a 
the  injury ;  but  much  more  fre< 
and  in  particular  the  intestines. 

The  action  of  the  irritant  poi 
ed  by  the  pain  of  the  stomach  e 
sometimes  even  to  the  very  anus, 
mach,  is  often  a  sense  of  burning: 
ing  or  tearing  pain,  and  still  mo 
termitting  pain  like  that  of  colL 
much  swelling,  but  frequently  lii 
the  whole  belly ;  and  at  tiroes 
mucous  coat  of  the  intestines  is  < 
of  the  anus  and  prolapsus  of  th' 
red  colour.  The  pain  of  the  be 
ed  by  purging,  rarely  with  cons 
mus.  The  matter  discharged  aft 
contents  have  passed,  is  chiefly  i 
often  also  streaked  with  blood  or 
titles  of  blood.  In  some  cases  t 
no  other  part  of  the  nlUnepUiiry* 
stomach.  But  icucb  more  gener 
are  affected  together. 

In  a  few  very  aggravated  caf 
tants  the  whole  course  of  the  ali 
to  the  anus,  is  affected  at  one  ai 

The  symptoms  now  briefly  e 
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almost  every  instance  with  great  disturbance  of  the  circulation 
— qoicky  feeble  poise — excessive  prostration  of  strength, — 
coldness,  and  clammy  moisture  of  the  skin. 

The  other  symptoms,  which  are  often  united  with  the  pre- 
ceding, do  not  belong  to  the  Irritants  as  a  class.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, among  the  symptoms  of  the  Class  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  windpipe  and  lungs,  and 
those  of  irritation  in  the  urinary,  organs.  A  great  number  of 
the  Irritant  poisons  cause  hoarseness,  wheezing  respiration,  and 
other  signs  which  indicate  the  spreading  of  the  inflammation  of 
the  throat  to  the  windpipe  ;  some  likewise  cause  darting  pains 
throughout  the  chest :  and  not  a  few  are  very  apt  to  cause  stran- 
gury and  other  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  urinary  passages. 

Of  the  effects  of  the  irritants  when  they  are  applied  exter- 
nally little  need  be  said  at  present.  Their  most  striking  exter- 
nal symptoms  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  one  of  the  or- 
ders of  this  class,  the  Vegetable  Acrids.  In  the  Chapter  on  the 
Local  action  of  poisons  some  account  was  given  of  the  several 
effects  which  are  produced  by  the  application  of  poisons  to  the 
skin.  It  is  there  stated  that  some  produce  merely  redness,  that 
others  cause  blistering,  that  others  bring  out  a  crop  of  deep- 
seated  pustules,  that  others  corrode  the  tissues  chemically,  and 
so  give  origin  to  a  deep  slough,  and  that  others  excite  spread- 
ing inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin  and  be- 
tween the  muscles. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  symptoms  caused  by  the  irritant 
poisons.  This  topic  will  be  afterwards  taken  up  in  detail  under 
the  head  of  the  several  species.  At  present  an  important  subject 
remains  for  consideration,  namely,  the  natural  diseases  whose  ef- 
fects are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  poison.  The  remarks 
now  to  be  made  might  be  extended  to  many  diseases.     In  fact, 

fatal  sud- 
etrcumstances  to 
give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  poisoning.  '  Biit' those  only  will  be 
here  noticed  which  occasion  the  greatest  embarrassment  to  the 
medical  jurist,  and  which  are  most  likely  to  come  under  his 
review  in  courts  of  law.  They  are  the  following — Distension 
and  rupture  of  the  stomach ;  rupture  of  the  duodenum,  biliary 
ducts,  uterus,  or  other  organs  in  the  belly ;  the  effects  of  drink- 
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mg  cold  water ;  bilious  vomitinj 
Bant  cholera ;  inflammation  of  1 1 
ihe  intestines;  inflammation  of 
perforation  of  the  stomach ;  mel  i 
iliac  passion  and  obstructed  intea  I 

1.  Distension  of  ihe  Stomaefu— 
mach  from  excessive  gluttony  m  i 
nerally  indeed  the  symptoms  and 
show  that  death  is  the  consequenc 
not.     In  order  not  to  break  the 
remarks  on  the  diseases  of  the  stoii 
it  may  be  useful  to  consider  in  tfa 
ties  of  the  effects  of  distension. 

Excessive  distension  of  the  stoi 
sudden  death  by  inducing  apoplei: 
congestive  kind, — that  is,  withoull 
has  related  an  instructwre  case  oi 
health,  while  greedily  devouring 
suddenly  blue  and  bloated  in  Uie 
out  over  his  body ;  and  he  died  al 
section  the  stomach  was  found  eno 
and  the  vessels  of  Uie  brain  were 
peared  too  large  to  be  contained  \ 

There  is  reason,  however,  to  su 
sion  is  the  consequence  not  always 
of  an  impression  on  the  stomacl 
relates  the  case  of  a  child,  who,  be 
apple-pye,  was  found  dead  a  few 
whose  body  no  appearance  of  noti 
enormous  distension  of  the  stomac! 
distinct  case  in  point  forms  the  s 
port  by  Wildberg.  A  corpulent  | 
teen  minutes  after  dinner ;  and  as 
his  wife,  a  suspicion  arose  that  1 
wife  ssud  that  he  fell  asleep  immec 
not  slept  many  seconds,  when  he  ! 
guish,  called  out  for  fresh  air,  e 
actually  expired  before  his  physic 
for,  could  arive.     Wildberg  foun< 

*  Dictioniurire  des  Sciences  M^icale 
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distended  with  ham,  piokles,  and  cabbage-soup,  that,  when  the 
bellj  was  laid  open,  nothing  eould  be  seen  at  first  but  the  sto- 
mach and  colon.  Some  white  powder  was  found  on  the  villoae 
coat  of  the  stomadi,  and  it  was  at  first  suspected  to  be  arsenic; 
but  it  proved  on  analysis  to  be  merely  magnesia^  whidi  the  gei^ 
tleman  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  freqoenily.  The  dia- 
I^iragm  was  pushed  h^  into  the  chest  by  the  distended  sto* 
mach.  There  was  not  any  particular  congestbn  in  the  brain* 
Wildberg  rery  prc^rly  ascribed  death  to  simple  over-disten«» 
sion  of  the  stomach*. — In  all  such  cases  the  symptoms  may  be 
suspicious ;  but  when  carefully  considered  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  resemble  closely  the  effects  of  irritant  poisoning ;  and 
at  all  events  the  appearances  in  the  dead  body  will  at  once  dis- 
tinguish than* 

2.  Rupture  of  the  Stomach  is  not  a  common  occurrence ;  but 
it  sometimes  imitates  closely  in  its  symptoms  the  effects  of  the 
irritant  poisons. 

It  is  generally  the  consequence  of  over-distension,  combined 
with  efforts  to  vomit.  On  account  of  the  abrupt  turn  which 
the  gullet  makes  in  entering  an  excessively  distonded  stomach, 
the  cardia  or  opening  of  the  gullet  into  the  stomach  becomes 
valved,  and  the  contents  cannot  be  discharged  by  vomiting. 
A  striking  case  of  this  kind  is  related  by  M*  LaUemand  in  his 
Inaugural  Dissertation  at  Paris  in  1818  f.  A  woman  conva- 
lescent from  a  long  attack  of  dyspepsia,  being  desirous  to  make 
amends  for  her  long  privations  as  to  diet,  ate  one  day  to  satiety* 
Ere  long  she  was  seized  with  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach, 
nausea,  and  fruitless  efforts  to  vomit.  Then  she  all  at  once 
uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  exclaimed  that  she  felt  her  sto- 
mach tearing  open ;  afterwards  she  ceased  to  make  efforts  to 
vomit,  soon  became  insensible^  and  in  the  course  of  the  night 
she  expired.  In  the  fore  part  of  the  stomach  there  was  a  lace- 
ration five  inches  long ;  and  a  great  deal  of  half-digested  food 
had  escaped  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  ooats  of  the 
body  of  the  stomach  were  healthy ;  but  the  pylorus  or  opening 
into  the  intestines  was  indurated ;  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  dyspepsia. 

In  odier  cases  of  death  from  rupture  the  laceration  is  caused 

*  Praktischefl  Handbuch  fur  Physjkcr,  iii<  292. 

■^  See  aliM)  Diction naire  des  Sciences  MMicales,  Arl,  Rupture,  xlix.  22^. 
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not  by  the  accunralation  of  fc 

gases  arisiiig  from  depraved  di 

most  the  same  as  that  whidi  a 

dorer.     A  singular  example 

death  was  preceded  by  the  syi 

been  noticed  by  Profiuor  Ba 

appears  to  hare  been  of  the  f 

Frendi  Journal    A  child,  a  t 

bage-sonp»  died  daring  the  n 

On  the  body  being  examined, 

caped  from  the  abdomen,  and  a 

wonndy  three  inches  in  lengtb 

the  stomach  f  • 

In  other  cases,  however,  it 

the  injury.    An  instance,  for  < 

the  accident  followed  the  drii 

The  individaal,  a  man  of  midi 

to  fits  of  severe  pain  in  the  st 

was  suddenly  seized  the  day  i 

pain  in  the  epigastrium,  extre 

musdes,  and  for  a  short  time  m 

teen  hours  he  expired.    On  c 

found  in  the  cavity  of  the  bel 

mach  presented  a  laceration 

likewise  several  lacerations, 

which  intersected  the  peritont 

similar  in  nature  has  been  dei 

that  of  a  man  who  died  of  a 

sented  after  death  a  long  rent 

contents  into  ihe  general  cav 

Another  rare  variety  of  ru 

particularly  noticed,  because 

tates  very  closely  a  case  of 

is  Partial  Trvpture^ — or  lacera 

very  interesting  case  of  that  c 

ChevaUer.   A  youth  of  fourte 

*  Mcdicina  Legale,  ii.  22. 
f  Archives  G^erales  do  M^eciue 
%  Mr  Weekest  in  London  Medico- 
§   London  Medical  and  Physical  Ji 
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mas  feast,  at  which  he  ate  and  drank  heartily,  was  attacked 
with  violent  and  frequent  vomiting.  Next  morning  he  said  he 
felt  as  if  the  blood  in  his  heart  was  boiling,  he  was  unable  to 
swallow,  the  pulse  became  irregular,  and  pressure  on  the  heart 
or  stomach  gave  him  excruciating  agony.  These  symptoms 
continued  till  the  following  day,  when  he  vomited  two  pounds 
of  blood  at  successive  intervals,  and  soon  afterwards  expired. 
The  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  was  torn  in  many  places,  and 
that  of  the  duodenum  was  lacerated  almost  completely  round. 
No  other  disease  existed  either  in  the  bowels  or  elsewhere^. 

Some  of  the  cases  now  mentioned  could  hardly  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  effects  of  certain  irritant  poisons  by  the  symptoms 
only.  But  the  morbid  appearances  in  the  stomach  will  at  once 
determine  their  real  nature. 

Rupture  of  the  stomach,  it  should  be  observed,  does  not  al- 
ways occasion  the  symptoms  hitherto  related.  Sometimes  it 
causes  instant  death.  Thus  a  healthy  coal-heaver  in  London, 
while  attempting  to  raise  a  heavy  weight,  suddenly  cried  out, 
clapped  his  hand  over  his  stomach,  drew  two  deep  sighs,  and 
died  on  the  spot.  On  dissection  a  lacerated  hole  was  found  in 
the  stomach,  big  enough  to  admit  the  thumb ;  and  the  stomach 
did  not  contain  any  foodf.  This  case,  along  with  those  of  Dr 
Roberts  and  Mr  Weekes,  will  show  that  rupture  may  take 
place  without  previous  distension. 

3.  Rupture  of  the  duodenum  is  a  very  rare  accident  from  in- 
ternal causes.  The  following  instance  resembles  considerably 
the  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning.  A  gentleman,  48  years 
.old,  quarrelled  violently  with  another  while  playing  billiards 
immediately  after  dinner.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  seized  sud- 
denly with  violent  pain  in  the  stomach,  vomiting,  cold  extremi- 
ties, failing  pulse,  and  he  died  very  soon,  llie  mucous  coat  of 
the  duodenum  was  found  much  inflamed,  and  four  inches  and 
a-half  from  the  pylorus  there  was  a  lacerated  hole  involving  a 
third  of  the  circumference  of  the  gutj:. 

4.  Under  the  next  head  may  be  classed  rupture  of  the  other 
organs  of  the  belly.  Rupture  of  the  Biliary  ducts  for  example, 
an  extremely  rare  accident,  has  been  known  to  imitate  closely 

*  London  IMedico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  v.  93. 
•f*  London  Medical  Ilei>ository,  xvii.  108. 
X  Bulletins  des  Sciences  IVK'dicalcs,  x.  04. 
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the  symptoms  of  irritant  poison 
show. — An  elderly  lady,  after  i 
seized  with  violent  pain  in  the  s 
in  frequent  fits,  and  in  seventeei 
pain,  extreme  tenderness,  tensii 
miting,  coldness  of  the  skin,  an 
hours  after  the  fresh  accession 
d^ath  the  hepatic  duct  was  fount 
opening  of  the  cystic  duct,  the 
flamed,  and  three  pounds  of  bio 
abdomen*. — The  nature  of  sucl 
on  dissection,  but  by  no  means 

In  like  manner  Rupture  of  tl 
in  certain  circumstances  occasio 
mistaken  for  the  operation  of  p( 
of  the  kind  lately  came  under  n 
man  much  addicted  to  drinking, 
indifferent  terms  with  her  husbi 
in  the  afternoon  with  pain  in  th 
ing  and  purging,  then  with  exti 
the  extremities ;  and  at  ten  in  tl 
mour  having  arisen  in  the  neigl 
on  suspicion  qf  his  having  poisor 
ordered  by  the  Sheriff  of  Linlit 
pened;  and  the  examination  was 
dant,  Mr  Robertson,  and  myse 
that  she  had  taken  ^nothing  what 
in  the  morning,  six  hours  befor 
begun  violently  in  the  lower  pa 
cumstances  alone  were  almost, 
with  the  idea  of  irritant  poisoni 
death.  But  all  doubt  was  com] 
tion  of  the  body;  for  the  lower 
a  great  quantity  of  clotted  blood 
rupture  of  the  parietes  of  a  Fal 

5.  The  next  accident  which 
being  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
death,  from  Drinking  cold  Water 

In  Britain  the  most  common 

*  Journal  dcs  Progres  de 
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appears  to  have  been  inatant  death,  ariiisg  from  the  impreeuoti 
on  the  stomacb.  It  U  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  people  to 
drop  down  instantaneously  and  die  on  the  spot,  in  consequence 
of  drinking  freely  of  cold  water  or  other  fluids  while  overheat^ 
ed*.  There  is  an  interesting  report  on  a  case  of  this  kind  by 
Pyl  in  his  Memoirs  and  Observations.  The  individual  had  been 
quarrelling  with  a  companion,  and  in  the  height  of  a  fit  of  vio- 
lent passion  swallowed  a  glass  of  beer;  when  he  dropped  down 
sensdess  and  motionless,  and  died  immediately.  His  wife  sus- 
pecting the  administration  of  poison,  demanded  a  judicial  in- 
quiry; but  nothing  was  found  in  the  body  to  account  for  death. 
Pyl  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man  died  from 
the  sudden  impression  caused  by  the  cold  beer-|-. 

But  when  combined  with  exposure  to  a  burning  sun,  as  in 
hot  climates,  drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  overheated 
seems  often  to  excite  along  with  irritation  in  the  stomach  con- 
gestive apoplexy.  Dr  Watts  has  given  a  good  account  of  these 
effects  as  they  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York 
during  the  hot  season  of  1818.  During  the  summer  of  that 
year  the  thermometer  often  stood  in  the  shade  so  high  as  92^; 
and  the  labourers  in  consequence  could  not  be  restrained  from 
drinking  frequently  and  excessively  of  cold  water.  Many  were 
attacked  with  pain  in  the  stomach,  sickness,  giddiness,  and  faint- 
ing ;  next  with  difficult  breathing,  and  rattling  in  the  throat ; 
then  with  apoplexy ;  and  not  a  few  perished  j.  These  symp- 
toms are  very  like  the  effects  of  some  narcotico-acrid  poisons. 

Lastly,  drinking  cold  water  sometimes  causes  symptoms  more 
nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  pure  irritants.  Thus  some  persons, 
on  eating  ices,  or  drinking  iced-water,  or  cold  ginger-beer  in 
the  hot  days  of  summer,  are  attacked  with  violent  colic.  Holler 
has  even  mentioned  an  instance  of  a  man,  who,  after  swallow- 
ing a  large  draught  of  cold  water  while  over-heated,  was  seized 
with  symptoms  of  acute  gastritis,  and  died  in  fifteen  days ;  and 
in  the  dead  body  the  stomach  was  found  gangrenous  and  ul- 
cerated at  its  fundus  §.  Cholera  has  also  been  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  the  same  cause.     In  the  hot  summer  of  1825  it  was 

*  For  an  instance,  sec  Bulletins  des  Sciences  M^icales,  ix.  240. 

f  AufsaUe  und  Bcobachtungen  aus  dergerkbtUchen  ArznciwissenschaOjV.  W. 

I  New- York  Medical  Register. 

§  Ahercromhic  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  &c.  14. 
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remarked,  that  a  great  number 
a  particular  coffee-house  in  th 
owner  among  the  rest,  were  sei 
son  being  suspected  to  be  the 
•tituted.  It  was  proved,  how 
been  observed  at  other  coffee- 
wise  in  former  hot  seasons;  ai 
dence  was  referred  to  a  commis 
they  gave  their  opinion,  that  t 
cautious  use  of  ices  and  iced- wa 
Perhaps  cholera  arising  in  this ' 
ing  extraordinarj  case,  which 
ture,  was  communicated  to  me 
A  bookbinder  in  this  city,  previ 
morning  at  six  to  kindle  his  fire 
water  from  a  i»tcher  used  in  c( 
went  immediately  to  bed  again 
of  the  stomachy  and  extreme  i 
sant  vomiting.  In  twelve  hov 
change  in  the  symptoms,  and  n 
tected  in  th^  dead  body.  Dr 
general  circumstances,  that  poi 
tion ;  so  that,  however  extraoi 
could  be  accounted  for  in  no  c 
the  cold  water. — Hoffmann  sc 
stances  where  fatal  ii^ammatoi 
too  freely  of  cold  water,  and  a 
quetnoe  excited  -|-. 

6«  OfBiUeus  VomUing  and 
eases  whidi  are  apt  to  be  conf< 
ritani  poisons,  there  is  none  w 
that  the  medical  jurist  should  1 
A  trial  for  poisoning  with  th 
occurs,  but  an  attempt  is  madi 
for  it  is  very  frequent,  and  its 
semblance  to  those  of  the  prin 
now  considering. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  her 

*  Bulletins  dea  Sciences  M^icales,  < 
+  De  cauta  et  circumspecUi  veneni  d 
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toins  of  simple  cholera.  There  is  the  same  burning  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels  as  in  irritant  poisoning,  the  same  incessant 
vomiting  and  frequent  purging,  the  same  tension  and  tender- 
ness of  the  belly,  the  same  sense  of  acridity  in  the  throat,  and 
irritation  in  the  anus,  the  same  depression  and  anxiety,  the  same 
state  of  the  pulse. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  infer  from  these  resem- 
blances that  the  two  affections  are  always  undistinguishable. 
Some  cases  of  irritant  poisoning  certainly  cannot  be  distinguish- 
ed by  their  symptoms  from  cholera.  Other  cases  are  similarly 
circumstanced,  because  their  particulars  cannot  be  accurately 
collected.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  others  the  dis- 
tinction between  poisoning  and  cholera  may  be  drawn  by  the 
physician  who  has  been  able  to  ascertain  the  symptoms  in  de- 
tail. At  present  those  points  of  difference  only  will  be  noticed 
which  relate  to  the  irritants  as  a  class ;  others  will  be  mention- 
ed under  the  head  of  the  poisons  individually. 

The  first  difference  is,  that  in  cholera  the  sense  of  acridity 
in  the  throat  does  not,  as  sometimes  happens  in  poisoning,  pre- 
cede the  vomiting.  In  cholera  this  sensation  is  caused  by  the 
vomited  matters  irritating  the  throat,  or  perhaps  by  the  irrita- 
tion in  the  stomach  being  propagated  upwards  by  continuity  of 
surface.  But,  however  the  fact  may  be  in  respect  to  its  cause, 
it  is  certain  that  the  sense  of  acridity  or  burning  sometimes  re- 
marked in  cholera  never  begins  before  the  vomiting.  In  many 
cases  of  poisoning,  though  certainly  not  in  all,  it  is  the  first 
symptom. — The  next  difference  is,  that  in  cholera  the  vomiting 
is  never  bloody.  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  investigate  this 
point ;  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  instance  of  the  cho- 
lera of  this  country,  which  has  been  accompanied  with  sangui- 
nolent  vomiting ;  neither  is  such  a  symptom  mentioned  in  any 
accounts  I  have  read  of  malignant  cholera.  This  article  of  diag- 
nosis will,  of  course,  be  open  to  correction  from  the  experience 
of  other  practitioners. — Lastly,  a  material  difference  is,  that  the 
simple  cholera  of  this  country  very  seldom  proves  fatal  so  rapidly 
as  poisoning  with  the  irritants  usually  does.  Death  from  irritant 
poisoning  is  on  the  whole  seldom  delayed  beyond  two  days  and 
a-half,  and  frequently  happens  within  thirty-six  hours,  some- 
times within  twelve  hours,  or  even  less.     Malignant  cholera 
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frequently  proves  fatal  in  as  sli 
the  cholera  of  this  country,  1 1 
rule  hitherto  unshaken  by  all  tli 
ject  has  given  rise, — that  death  is 
that  death  within  three  days  is 
of  death  within  that  period,  nay 
certainly  occurred ;  but  their  { 
fact,  that  many  practitioners  of 
sil^gle  instance,  and  others  witi 
a  long  practice.  Dr  Duncan  Set 
only  one  of  the  kind  he  had  m< 
after  the  individual  ate  a  sour  oi 
and  which  proved  fatal  in  twelv 
met  with  a  single  case,  which  ^ 
of  cholera  produced  by  drinkin 
also  once,  and  once  only,  met  w 
Mr  TaOiamj  a  late  writer  on  tfa 
which  proved  fatal  in  twelve  h 
has  likewise  related  an  instanc 
occurring  in  a  child  %•    And  I 
at  Leith  which  ended  fatally  ii 
first  supposed  by  the  unprofess: 
be  an  instance  of  epidemic  or  ma 
Drs  Home^  Alison^  and  Graham^ 
in  so  short  a  time  as  two  or  tl 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of 
present  could  remember  to  hai 
witnesses  who  were  brought  t 
known  trial,  all  of  them  physi 
one  could  depose  that  such  a  ca 
sonal  observation  ||.     I  think 
the  reader  will  refer  to  a  conti 
long  ago  by  Dr  Mackintosh  of 
by  that  gentleman,  tliat  he  has 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  J 
i*  Ibidem,  xxix.  70. 
"^  London  Medical  Gazette,  viii.  496 
§  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  J 

II    Trial  of  Donnal See  Paris  and 

Appendix,  277,  ei  teg. 
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period  now  mentioned  *.  Every  one  wiU  be  able  to  judge  for 
hiniself  from  tlie  fiicts  here  mentioned.  For  my  own  part,  I  can- 
not help  repeating  as  the  result  of  the  whole  inquiry,  that  sim- 
ple cholera  rarely  causes  death  in  this  country  in  the  period 
within  which  irritant  poiaoning  commonly  prores  fatal, — ^that, 
consequently,  every  case  of  the  kind  will  very  naturally  and 
justly  be  apt  to  lead,  in  peculiar  ctreumstances,  to  suspicion  of 
poisoning, — and  that  in  diai^es  of  poisoning,  rapid  death  under 
symptoms  of  violent  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal,  like  those 
of  cholera,  must  always  be  considered  an  important  article  of  a 
chain  of  circumstantial  or  presumptive  evidence. 

7.  OfMalifffiant  Cholera,  In  former  editions  of  this  work 
malignant  cholera  was  not  included  in  the  list  of  diseases  which 
imitate  irritant  poisoning,  because  the  disease  was  unknown  at 
the  time  in  Europe ;  and  the  history  of  the  epidemic  affords  a 
&ir  prombe  that,  in  so  far  as  British  practitioners  are  concern- 
ed, the  same  reason  for  omitting  it  may  soon  again  stand  good. 
Meanwhile,  however,  malignant  cholera  must  be  allowed  to 
bear,  in  its  essential  symptoms  and  their  course,  a  marked  re- 
semblance to  poisoning  with  the  irritants.  So  much  indeed  is 
this  the  case  that  some  authors  on  the  late  epidemic  have  ac- 
tually compared  its  phenomena  to  the  effects  of  arsenic,  tartar- 
emetic,  and  other  powerful  acrids.  In  many  cases  the  two  af- 
fections are  undoubtedly  almost  undistinguishable  by  symptoms, 
at  all  events  not  sufficiently  distinguishable  to  warrant  aphysioian 
to  rely  on  the  diagnosis  in  a  medico-leglFil  inquiry.  But  in  many 
other  instances  I  apprehend  the  distinction  may  be  drawn  satisftic- 
torily.  Thus  the  uneasiness  in  the  throat  which  sometimes  at- 
tendscholera never  precedes  the  vomiting.  The  vomiting  in  cho- 
lera is  never  bloody.  The  colour  and  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance and  whole  body  are  peculiar.  In  frequent  instances  the 
early  s^s  which  resemble  poisoning  are  followed  by  a  secon- 
dary stage,  sometimes  of  simple  coma,  sometimes  of  typhoid  fe- 
ver, which  a  practised  person  may  easily  distinguish  from  the 
secondary  phenomena  which  are  produced  by  some  irritants. 
Lastly,  no  mistake  can  arise  where  the  patient  before  present- 
ing the  symptoms  common  to  both  affections,  experiences  vio- 
lent burning  pain  or  certain  tastes,  during  or  immediately  after 
the  swallowing  of  food,  drink,  or  some  other  article. 

*  Edinburgh  Mcciicnl  and  Surgical  Journal,  xxviii.  87. 
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6.  Cflf^mmaHon  of  the  Sim 
the  stomach  is  a  common  enong] 
account  of  the  slowness  of  its  o 
fonnded  with  the  ordinary  effects 
inflammation,  on  the  contrary,  fp] 
as  that  of  irritant  poisoning.     Bi 
tained  whether  true  acute  gastril 
as  a  natural  disease.     Several  of 
long  been  in  extensive  practice, 
experience  comcides  entirely  wit 
observes  he  has  "  never  seen  a  < 
as  being  of  that  nature  *"     An 
same  purport  has  been  made  by  . 
perienced  and  accurate  pathologii 
says  that  during  six  years'  service 
during  which  he  noted  the  partic 
dissections,  he  did  not  meet  with 
mary  gastritis.     The  disease  onl] 
fection,   or   complicating  some  < 
cause  of  death  -|-.     So  far  as  1 1: 
quire  among  systematic  authors,  1 
acute  gastritis  appear  to  have  be 
caused  by  poison. 

The  following  are  the  only  spe 
met  with  of  an  affection  of  the  n^ 
tritis ;  and  the  reader  will  be  at  n 
of  them  it  admits  of  being  viewed  < 
iev^s  case  of  inflammation  and  gai; 
cold  water  incautiously  [p.  108]. 
incident  related  by  Lecat,  and  occi 
teen  years  old,  was  attacked  whili 
ing,  feintnesB,  acute  pain  in  the 
imperceptible  pulse;  and  she  di 
stomach  was  found  red,  and  checl 
and  gangrenous  pustules,  (probabl; 
yet  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  any  thing  deleterious:]^.     T 

*  On  IXaeaMea  of  the  Stomach  and  other 
•f  Recberches  anr  la  Gastro^ent^rite,  iL  5 
j:  Launi  sur  les  Perforations  Spontandea, 
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appearance  pointed.  But  when  it  is  added,  tiiat  the  girl's 
mother  was  attacked  about  the  same  time  with  precisely  the 
same  symptoms  and  died  in  four  hours,  I  think  the  reader, 
when  he  also  considers  the  imperfect  mode  in  which  chemical 
inquiries  were  then  conducted,  will  by  no  means  rest  satisfied 
with  Lecafs  assurance  that  nothing  deleterious  was  swallow- 
ed. The  last  is  an  equally  singular  case  given  by  Dr  Hastings 
of  Worcester,  where  poisoning  with  cantbarides  was  suspected. 
A  young  lady,  liable  to  indigestion,  but  at  the  moment  in  bet- 
ter health  than  usual,  was  attacked  with  sickness  before  break- 
fast and  after  it  with  vomiting.  Three  days  elapsed  before  she 
was  seen  by  her  medical  attendant,  who  found  her  sinking  nn- 
der  incessant  vomiting,  severe  pain  in  the  loins,  strangury, 
bloody  urine,  and  swelling  of  the  clitoris,  attended  with  red  ex- 
travasation of  the  eyes,  and  a  red  efBorescence  on  the  skin. 
Death  followed  next  day  amidst  convulsions ;  and  there  was 
found  in  the  dead  body  extravasation  of  blood  between  the  kid- 
neys and  their  outer  membrane,  into  the  pelvis  of  each  kidney, 
and  into  the  bladder, — redness  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  and 
gorging  of  the  air-cells  with  blood, — and  general  redness  of  the 
inside  of  the  stomach,  with  numerous  extravasated  spots  in  the 
submucous  coat*.  It  seems  to  have  been  clearly  proved  at  the 
coroner's  inquest  that  poisoning  was  here  out  of  the  question. 
But  the  case  appears  rather  to  have  been  one  of  renal  irritation 
or  inflammation  than  of  gastritis,  and  the  affection  of  the  stomach 
secondary  merely. 

The  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  acute  gastritis  being  pro- 
duced by  natural  causes  is  one  of  very  great  interest  to  the  me- 
dical jurist.  For  its  possible  occurrence  is  the  only  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  decision  in  favour  of  poisoning,  firom  symptoms  and 
morbid  appearances  only,  in  certain  cases  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, which  are  characterized  by  signs  of  violent  irritation  dur- 
ing life,  early  death,  and  unequivocal  marks  of  great  irritation 
in  the  dead  body,  namely  bright  redness,  ulcers,  and  black, 
granular,  warty  extravasation.  In  regard  to  these  effects,  it  may 
with  perfect  safety  be  said,  that  they  can  very  rarely  indeed  all 

des  Hopitaux  Militaires,  i.  375. — This  case  is  also  given  by  MM,  Petit  and  Serrcs 
in  their  treatise  entitled  *'  de  la  FieTre  Entero-Mdsent^rique,'*  p.  197,  and  is  con- 
sidered  by  them  an  instance  of  that  particular  disease. 
*  Trans,  of  Provinc.  Med.  and  Surg.  Association,  vol.  i. 
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arise  from  natural  causes ;  and  f 
subject  is  investigated  the  more  <  i 
ever  arise  in  this  country  from 
The  possible  occurrence  of  a  case  i 
must  be  granted.     But  this  cone 
from  the  importance  of  the  conti  i 
lars  of  a  chain  of  circumstantial  { i 

In  whatever  way  the  fact  as  to  1 1 
gastritis  may  eventually  be  prove ; 
rion  of  this  disease,  asof  cholera,  y^ 
ill  the  throat,  if  present  at  all,  do! 

9.  Inflammation  of  the  Inte^nei 
mon  thati  inflammation  of  the  stoii 
is  generally  accompanied,  howei 
bowels.^     Acute  enteritis,  unless  v 
gists  to  consider  cholera  as  of  thai 
ed  with  purging. 

There  is  a  variety  of  intestinal  ii 
ed  to  briefly  in  the  chapter  on  the  j 
soning,  and  which  bears  a  close  reii 
irritants.  It  is  a  particular  variet 
tuated  near  the  end  of  the  small  in 
with  trifling  or  insidious  sympton 
in  perforation  of  the  gut.  It  begin 
ing  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  i 
ulcer  appears  on  the  middle  of  or 
gradually  spreads  over  them,  and  a1 
other  coats.  At  last,  when  the  j 
some  trifling  accident  ruptures  it, 
the  sac  of  the  peritonaeum,  and  th< 
in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days, 
cases,  if  not  distinguished  by  the  s 
cognized  by  the  morbid  appearance 
tines  with  similar  symptoms  also  t 
vious  tuberculation  described  abov 
eoatsf. 

*  LouU,     Archives  Gin^rales  de  M^deci 
Journal,  zxL  239,  also  AbercrombU  on  DiseaM 
Recherches  sur  la  Gastro-ent^te,  pattdm. 
■f'  AbercrombU  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomacl 
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Another  form  of  intestinal  infliEimniation  may  also  be  here  par- 
ticularized, because  it  imitates  the  effects  of  the  irritants  in  the 
cases  in  which  they  prove  slowly  fatal.  It  is  a  form  of  aphthous 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which 
appears  to  affect  almost  every  part  of  it  from  the  throat  down- 
wards, and  begins  commonly  in  the  throat.  I  once  met  with  a 
remarkable  case  in  which  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  little  white 
ulcers  in  the  back  of  the  throat,  and  gradually  travelled  down- 
wards to  the  stomach  and  from  that  to  the  intestines, — being 
characterized  by  burning  p^dn  in  every  one  of  its  seats,  and  suc- 
cessively by  difficulty  of  swallowing,  sickness,  vomiting  and 
tenderness  of  the  stomach,  and  finally  by  purging.  Such  cases 
resemble  very  much  the  slow  forms  of  poisoning  with  arsenic. 
But  they  differ  in  attacking  the  several  divisions  of  the  alimen-> 
tary  canal  in  turn,  while  in  the  examples  of  poisoning  with  ar- 
senic now  alluded  to  the  whole  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the 
anus  is  affected  simultaneously.  Dr  Abercronibie  has  described 
a  similar  disorder,  which  he  appears  to  have  occasionally  seen 
affecting  both  the  stomach  and  intestines  at  the  same  time; 
but  he  seems  to  doubt  whether  it  ever  occurs  as  an  idiopathic 
disease,  or  independently  of  some  co-existing  or  preceding  fe- 
ver or  local  inflammation  *• 

10.  Inflammation  of  the  PeritoruBumy  or  lining  membrane  of 
the  belly,  will  not  require  many  remarks.  When  acute,  it  is 
rarely  attended  in  its  early  stage  by  vomiting ;  rarely  also  by 
irregular  action  of  the  intestines,  and  never  by  diarrhoea ;  and 
it  is  at  once  distinguished  in  the  dead  body  by  unequivocal 
marks  of  peritonaeal  inflammation,  which  are  very  seldom  caus- 
ed by  irritant  poisons  f . 

11.  The  subject  of  Spontaneous  Petforation  of  the  Stomach 
is  an  important  topic  for  the  medical  jurist,  because  both  the 
symptoms  before  death  and  the  appearances  in  the  dead  body 
are  occasionally  very  like  the  effects  of  some  of  the  most  active 
irritant  poisons.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  most  ma- 
terial facts  hitherto  ascertained  on  this  subject ;  but  it  must  be 
premised  that  a  good  deal  of  obscurity  hangs  over  some  parts 
of  it 

*  AhercromhU  on  Diseaaes  of  the  Stomach,  &c  p.  52. 

f  For  cases  of  this  disease  see  Abcrcromhk  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Ac.  p. 
]56andl81. 
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Spontaneous  perforation  of  tht 
One  is  the  last  stage  of  some  vari 
rated  membrane  ulcerates,  the  ulo 
then  the  muscular  coat ;  at  last  t 
also  gives  way,  and  the  contents  ol 
belly.  The  symptoms  of  the  perf. 
thing  giving  way  in  die  pit  of  the 
ally  extending  over  the  whole  abd 
tension,  excessive  prostration,  an 
twenty-four  hours.  The  sympton  i 
ration  are  in  general  such  as  clear]  i 
ment  of  the  stomach,  namely  aggrav;  i 
ing.  Several  cases  of  this  descript  ■ 
by  M,  Laisne^,  a  pupil  of  Professc  i 
racteristic  cases  have  also  been  pu  i 
but  sometimes  no  symptom  exists  ]  i 
in  a  case  related  by  Dr  Kelly  of  a  i 
was  suddenly  seized  with  excruciati 
expired  in  eighteen  hours,  and  in  \i  I 
found  perforated  in  the  middle  of  a  i 
induration  of  the  villous  coat  %* 

The  second  variety  of  perforatioi 
ceration  without  previous  scirrhus. 
papers  will  be  found  some  remarks 
a  case  of  this  kind.     The  subject  of  i 
habit,  who  enjoyed  good  health,  till 
suddenly  attacked  with  acute  pain 
and  died  in  thirteen  hours.     The  sti 
ed ;  and  the  perforation  was  in  the  <; 
of  the  mucous  coat,  including  in  it! 
ring  of  the  pylorus  §.   This  case  sho 
of  perforation  may  take  place  witho 
disease  being  indicated  by  any  sym] 

*  Considerations  Medico-l^ales  sur  les  pe 
1819.  This  thesis  is  published  with  three  othc 
und<!rstood  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  the 
sier. 

f  Trans,  of  the  Dublin  Col1^;e  of  Pbysicii 
rurgical  Transactions,  viiL  228. 

X  Abercrombie  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomachi  < 

5  London  Aledioo-Chirurg.  Triuisactions,  v 
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under  which  it  commenced  are  peculiarly  important  in  relation 
to  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  poisoning.  Another  case  which 
has  been  lately  described  with  great  exactness  by  M.  Dnparc^j 
was  preceded  only  by  very  trivial  dyspeptic  symptoms.  Here 
the  whole  mischief  arose  from  a  small  ulcer  eight  lines  long 
and  five  in  breadth  on  the  inside  of  the  stomach,  and  not  more 
than  a  line  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  perforatibn  through 
the  peritonaeum  *•  Several  excellent  examples  of  the  same  dis-* 
ease  have  been  related  by  Dr  Abercrombie  f.  In  one  of  these 
the  ulcer,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  perforation  had  been  form- 
ed, was  not  bigger  than  a  shilling,  and  the  rest  of  the  stomach 
quite  healthy. — In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  M.  Duparcque,  the 
pain  at  the  moment  the  perforation  is  completed  is  not  at  first 
very  violent,  because  the  close  proximity  of  some  adjoining  or* 
gan,  such  as  the  liver,  prevents  the  contents  of  the  stomach  firom 
escaping  for  a  time,  so  that  inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum  is 
but  gradually  developed. 

The  third  variety  of  spontaneous  perforation  is  of  a  much 
more  singular  kind.  It  is  produced  not  by  ordinary  ulceration^ 
but  by  a  species  of  softening  or  gelatinization  of  the  coats.  The 
gelatinization  sometimes  extends  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
surface,  affecting  chiefly  the  villous  coat,  so  that  the  perfora- 
tion through  the  other  membranes  is  surrounded  by  an  exten- 
sive pulpiness  of  the  internal  membrane.  It  is  not  necessarily, 
and  indeed  is  seldom  actually  accompanied  by  vascularity.  Its 
symptoms  are  exceedingly  obscure.  In  adults  there  is  very 
rarely  any  symptom  at  all  till  the  perforation  is  complete ;  in 
children,  as  appears  from  a  paper  by  Dr  J.  Gairdner  of  this 
city  Xi  and  another  by  Dr  Pitschafi,  a  German  author  §,  the 
early  symptoms  indicate  an  obscure  chronic  gastritis.  The  na- 
ture of  this  singular  disease  will  be  mentioned  in  the  section 
on  the  morbid  appearances.  At  present  it  may  merely  be  ob- 
served, that  the  injury  caused  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach  seems 
to  be  precisely  the  same  with  the  gelatinization,  which  is  some- 
times found  after  death  in  persons  who  had  no  symptoms  of  an 

*  Archives  G^ncrales  de  M^ecine,  xxvi.  123. 
f  On  Diseases  of  the  Stoinachi  pp.  35^  37. 
^  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  i.  311. 

§  Rtufi  Magazin  fiir  die  gcsainmte  Heilkunde,  xxL  199.     lliis  paper  is  ana- 
lyzed in  Edinburgh  Med.  luid  Surg.  Journal,  xxvi.  451 . 
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affection  of  the  stomach,  and  whi< 
and  most  British  pathologists,  to 
trie  jaice  in  the  dead  body.     Th 
is  given  by  Laisne  in  his  Thesis  i  i 
ing  is  a  good  example:  A  young  h 
was  awakened  at  three  one  more  i 
the  stomach,  which  nothing  could  i 
hours  after ;  and  on  dissection  tw< 
part  of  the  stomach,  surrounded  v  i 
lous  coat  f.   Another  case  wiU  be 
appearances  produced  by  this  die  i 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  effecti 

12.  The  Gullet  may  be  perforat 
with  or  without  sjrmptoms.  Undc  i 
pearances  [135]  two  instances  will 
were  no  corresponding  symptoms, 
toms  did  pre-exist.    A  man,  six  w  i 
which  was  killed  without  its  state  of  I 
ed,  was  attacked  with  a  sense  of  stra  i 
lowing,  delirium,  excessive  irrital: 
he  died  within  twenty-four  hours, 
the  diaphragm,  was  perforated  by  i 
in  diameter,  with  thin  edges,  and  i 
into  the  posterior  mediastinum.  % 

13.  Perforation  of  the  Alimentan, 

also  be  noticed  shortly  as  a  disease 

be  confounded  with  irritant  poisonii 

•a  common  accident,  and  very  rarel 

most  of  the  cases  in  which  it  has  b  i 

antecedent  to  death  were  those  nol; 

poisoning,  and  were  then  owing  si 

lation  of  worms  in  the  alimentary  i 

reader  is  referred  to  the  article  E 

remarks  on  the  effects  of  the  Narcc 

at  times  the  symptojns  have  been  li 

ing.  Thus  the  following  is  a  case  o 

ring  life  giving  rise  to  all  the  phenc 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  Ixii.  447. 
•f  Gasiellier  in  IjerouxV  Journal  dc  M6deci 
I   Archives  Geo4ralesde  Mddecine,  xi.  463. 
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ritoneal  inflammation.     A  soldier  at  Mauritius  was  seized  with 
slight  general  feyer  and  severe  pain,  at  first  in  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  afterwards  over  the  whole  belly,  which  on  the  third  day 
hegan  to  enlarge.   A  tendency  to  suppression  of  urine  and  cos- 
tiveness  ensued,  then  bilious  vomiting;  and  he  died  on  the 
fourth  day,  the  belly  having  continued  to  increase  to  the  end. 
On  dissection,  several  quarts  of  muddy  fluid  were  found  in  the  sae 
of  the  peritonaeum,  the  viscera  were  agglutinated  by  lymph,  a 
round  worm  was  discovered  among  the  intestines  between  the 
navel  and  pubes,  and  the  ileum  was  perforated  six  inches  from 
the  colon  by  a  hole  corresponding  in  size  with  the  worm*. — A 
singular  case,  not  however  fatal,  but  which  confirms  the  fact, 
that  worms  may  make  their  way  through  the  intestines  and 
other  textures  during  life,  is  mentioned  in  Busfs  Journal.     A 
woman  after  a  tedious  illness  first  vomited  several  lumbrici,  and 
was  then  seized  with  a  painful  swelling  in  the  left  side,  which 
in  the  process  of  time  suppurated,  and  discharged  along  with  the 
purulent  matter  three  other  worms  of  the  same  species  f.    An- 
other instance  of  the  same  kind,  where  the  perforation  of  the 
gut  succeeded  strangulated  hernia,  and  was  followed  by  the  dis- 
charge of  two  lumbrici  and  ultimate  recovery,  is  detailed  in  the 
Revue  Medicalej:. 

14.  The  next  diseases  to  be  mentioned  are  Mekena  and  Hce* 
matemesis,  or  purging  and  vomitingofpureor  of  altered  blood. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  mistake  them  for  poisoning,  as  the  pain 
which  accompanies  them  is  seldom  acute,  and  the  discharge  of 
blood  is  generally  profuse. 

15.  The  last  are  ColiCf  Iliac  PasriaUf  and  Obstructed  Intestine. 
As  the  symptoms  of  some  poisons  are  the  same  with  those  of 
colic,  it  is  of  course  sometimes  impossible  to  distinguish  the  na* 
tural  disease  from  the  effects  of  poison  by  attending  to  the  ab- 
dominal symptoms  only.  But  the  distinction  in  severe  cases  of 
poisoning  may  almost  always  be  drawn  from  collateral  symp- 
toms and  extraneous  circumstances. — The  Iliac  Passion  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  complete  reversion  of  the  vermicular  motion  of 
the  intestines,  in  consequence  of  which  the  faeces  are  often  dis- 
charged by  vomiting.     I  am  not  aware  that  stercoraceous  vo- 

*  Mr  Kdl  in  London  Medical  Gazette,  ii.  QAd. 

*|-  Magazin  fur  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  xviii.  107. 

X  Kevue  Medicale,  1826.  i.  100. 
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mitiiig  is  ever  caused  by  poison 
in  Corrisart's  Journal,  in  which 
struction  of  the  ileum  by  hardenec 
ty-six  hours,  gave  rise  to  a  judi 
of  poisoning*.  Another  instanci 
picion  of  poisoning,  has  been  lal 
which  there  was  continued  vomii 
ing  &tal  in  two  days,  and  arisin 
ing  obstructed  by  an  adventitioii 
inspectors  failed  to  observe  the  c 
of  the  symptoms ;  but  Rostan  an 
to  examine  the  body  a  second  tin 
and  were  unable  to  find  any  poi 
Stercoraceous  vomiting  occurre: 
been  held  sufficient  to  settle  ikte  n  \ 
lion  of  the  intestines  arising  froi 
ceptton,  foreign  bodies,  or  stran; 
by  the  seat  where  the  pain  begin  i 
and  also  by  the  excessive  enlarc 
however,  is  rather  an  equivocal 
The  precedii^  observations  ^  \ 
determine  how  far  a  diagnosis  : ! 
toms,  between  poisoning  with 
which  resemble  it  It  will  be  i 
rassing  disease,  on  account  of  it  i 
toms,  is  cholera.  Cholera,  howc  i 
instances  even  considered  in  re  ; 
and  we  shall  presently  find  tha 
better  from  the  effects  of  some 

Section  II.  —  Of  the  morbid  : 
Poisons^  compared  with  tho» 

The  next  subject  for  considei  i 
produced  by  the  irritants  as  a  < 
similar  nature,  which  arise  fi*0E 

The  powerful  irritants,  whi 
simply  the  appearances  charact€ 
mentary  canal  in  its  various  sta  i 

*  Journal  de  Medecijie,  xxxiv,  25. 
•f-  Affitire  HulUn.  Archives  G^n^rales 
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gullet  vascularity,  and  also,  if  the  case  has  lasted  long  enough, 
ulceration ; — in  the  stomach,  vascularity,  extravasation  of  hlood 
under  and  in  the  substance  of  the  villous  coat  and  likewise  into 
the  cavity  of  the  organ,  abundant  secretion  of  tough  mucus,  de- 
position of  coagulable  lymph  in  a  fine  net-work,  ulceration  of 
the  villous  or  even  of  the  other  coats,  occasionally  perforation, 
preternatural  softness  of  the  whole  or  of  part  of  the  villous  coat, 
and  on  the  other  hand  sometimes  uncommon  hardness  and  shrivel- 
ling of  that  coat ;  in  the  intestines  vascularity,  extravasation,  and 
ulceration. — Sometimes  several  of  these  appearances  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  whole  alimentary  canal  at  once.  In  poisoning  with 
arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  meet 
with  redness  or  ulceration  of  the  throat,  great  disease  in  the 
stomach,  vascularity  of  the  small  intestines,  ulcers  in  the  great 
intestines,  excoriation  of  the  anus. — When  the  poison  is  an  ac- 
tive corrosive  much  more  extensive  ravages  are  sometimes 
caused,  particularly  in  the  stomach.  After  poisoning  by  this 
mineral  acids,  for  example,  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  at  times  found  wanting ;  nay,  large  patches  of  the 
whole  coats  may  be  wanting,  and  the  deficiency  supplied  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  margin  of  the  aperture  to  the  adjoining  viscera, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  outer  membrane  of  these  viscera  into 
an  inner  membrane  for  the  stomach. 

Of  the  appearances  here  briefly  enumerated  the  particidars 
will  be  related  partly  under  what  is  now  to  be  said  of  the  ap- 
pearances arising  from  natural  causes,  which  are  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  the  effects  of  poisons,  partly  under  the  head  of 
individual  poisons. 

Of  redness  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  from  natural  causes, 
and  its  distinction  from  the  redness  caused  by  poisons. 

Simple  redness  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  in  all 
its  forms,  whether  of  mere  vascularity,  or  actual  extravasation, 
not  only  does  not  distinguish  poisoning  from  inflammatory  dis- 
orders of  natural  origin,  but  will  even  seldom  distinguish  the 
effects  of  poison  from  those  of  processes  that  occur  indepen- 
dently of  disease,  and  subsequent  to  death.  On  the  subject  of 
real  inflammation,  as  distinguished  from  redness  originating  after 
death,  or  pseudo-morbid  redness  as  it  is  commonly  termed, — 
a  subject  of  very  great  consequence  to  the  medical  jurist, — 
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much  interesting  information  m 
lished  some  years  ago  by  Ih  1l 
the  attention  of  pathologists  ] 
ty  of  distinguishing  these  appi 
plete  information  is  to  be  seen 
TVousseatrf-,  and  in  the  elaboral 
former  authors  proved  by  ezp 
pseudo-morbid  redness  may  be 
tinguished  from  the  parallel  vai 
that  these  appearances  are  form< 
five,  or  eight  hours  after  it ;  th 
in  the  most  depending  turns  of 
pending  parts  of  each  turn,  or  < 
they  have  been  formed,  they  m 
and  appear  where  the  membra 
simply  altering  the  position  of 
other  hand,  has  laid  down  their 
and  made  an  accurate  arrangen 
has  divided  them  into  Ramifori 
ated.  Laminated,  and  Diffusa 
hardly  be  explained.  I  must  \ 
to  these  excellent  sources  of  i 
count  of  the  appearances  in  que 
the  same  time  to  quote  an  in 
form  of  pseudo-morbid  redness, 
er  that  all  other  forms  may  equ 
Among  the  examples,  then,  wl 
nated  redness^  or  redness  in  pate 
lard  mentions  the  case  of  a  mi 
whose  body  was  found  on  the 
intestine  where  it  lay  in  the  rij 
red  patch,  six  finger-breadths  ' 
dation,  and  not  removable  b^ 
pelvis  there  was  a  similar  patcl 
Although  morbid  and  psew 
coat  of  the  alimentary  canal  ca 

*  London  Medico- Chirurgical  Trans 
f  Archives  G^n^nUes  de  M^ecine,  C 
Surgical  Journal,  xxviil.  149. 
I  De  la  Membrane  Muqueusc  Gastr< 
§   Ibid.  p.  22a 
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another  by  any  intrinsic  character,  M.  Billard  thinks  this  may 
be  done  by  attending  to  collateral  circumstances.  According 
to  his  researches,  redness  is  to  be  accounted  inflammatory  only 
when  it  occurs  in  parts  not  depending  in  position,  or  is  not  li* 
mited  to  such  depending  parts ;  when  the  mesenteric  veins  sup* 
plying  the  parts  are  not  distended,  nor  the  great  abdominal 
veins  obstructed  at  the  time  of  death ;  when  the  reddened  mem*- 
brane  is  covered  with  much  mucus,  particularly  with  thick,  te- 
nacious, and  adhering  nmcus ;  when  the  mucous  membrane  it- 
self is  opaque,  so  that  when  dissected  off  and  stretched  over  the 
finger,  the  finger  is  not  visible ;  when  the  cellular  tissue  which 
connects  that  membrane  with  the  subjacent  muscular  coat  is 
brittle,  so  that  the  former  is  easily  scratched  off  with  the  nail« 
Some  observations  may  be  here  also  made  on  another  ap- 
pearance, allied  to  the  present  groupe,  but  which  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  always  indicates  some  violent  irritation  at 
least,  if  not  even  irritation  from  poison  only,  in  the  organ  where 
it  is  found.  It  is  an  effusion  under  the  villous  coat  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  incorporation  with  its  substance,  of  dark  brownish 
black,  or  as  it  were  charred,  blood ;  which  is  thus  altered  either 
by  the  chemical  action  of  the  poison,  or  by  a  vital  process.  In 
many  cases  of  poisoning  with  the  mineral  acids,  oxalic  acid, 
arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  like,  there  are  found  on 
the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  little  knots  and  larger  irregular 
patches  and  streaks,  not  of  a  reddish-brown,  reddish-black,  or 
violaceous  hue,  like  pseudo-morbid  redness,  but  dark-^ra)rish- 
black,  or  brownish-black,  like  the  colour  of  coal  or  melanosis, 
— accompanied  too  with  elevation  of  the  membrane,  frequently 
with  abrasion  on  the  middle  of  the  patches,  and  surrounded  by 
vascularity.  This  conjunction  of  appearances  I  have  never  seen 
in  the  stomach,  unless  it  had  been  violently  irritated ;  and  se- 
veral experienced  pathologists  of  my  acquaintance  agree  with 
me  in  this  statement.  It  bears  a  pretty  close  resemblance  to 
Melanosis  of  the  stomach  *;  but  is  distinguished  by  melanotic 
blackness  being  arranged  in  tegular  abruptly-defined  spots,  and 
still  better  by  melanosis  not  being  preceded  by  symptoms  of 
irritation  in  the  stomach. 
Referring  to  what  was  already  said  under  the  head  of  the  symp- 

*   For  a  case  of  this  rare  and  singular  diseasci  see  Edin.  Medical  and  Surgical 

Journal,  xxvi.  214. 
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toms  of  gastritis  [1  ld]»  I  must  again  express  my  doubts  whether 
the  appearances  now  described  ever  arise  in  this  country  from 
natund  disease.  In  the  intestines  they  are  sufficiently  familiar 
to  the  physician,  as  arising  from  idiopathic  enteritis,  and  from 
dysentery.  But  in  the  stomach  their  existence  as  the  effect  of 
natural  disease  is  doubtfuL 

Another  kind  of  coloration  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  which  may  be  shortly  alluded  to,  because  it  has  ac- 
tualty  been  mistaken  for  the  effect  of  irritation  from  poison, 
although  by  no  means  like  it, — ^is  staining  of  the  membrane 
with  a  reddish,  brownish,  yellowish,  or  greenish  tint,  observ- 
ed in  bodies  that  have  been  kept  some  time,  and  produced  by 
the  proximity  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  colon  if  it  contains  faeces* 
No  unprejudiced  and  skilful  inspector  could  possibly  mistake 
thb  appearance  for  inflammation.  But  under  the  impulse  of 
prejudice  it  has  been  considered  such,  and  imputed  to  poison. 
On  the  occurrence  of  such  stains  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
French  to  ascribe  to  poison  the  death  of  the  famous  republi- 
can general  Hoche.  He  died  rather  suddenly  on  his  way  from 
Frankfort  to  join  his  troops ;  and  as  poisoning  was  suspected, 
the  body  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  three  French  army-sur- 
geons, and  a  French  and  two  German  physicians.  The  only 
appearance  of  note  in  the  alimentary  canal  was  two  darkish 
spots  on  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach.  The  surgeons  drew 
up  a  report  which  imputed  his  death  to  poison ;  but  the  phy- 
sidans  refused  to  sign  it;  and  other  medical  people  who  were 
subsequently  added  to  the  commission  decided  with  the  latter*. 
The  surgeons  probably  would  not  have  been  so  hasty,  if  they 
had  not  known  that  the  result  of  their  complaisance  would 
have  been  the  levying  of  a  heavy  fine  on  the  inhabitants. 

The  last  kind  of  discoloration  of  the  inner  coat  which  re- 
quires mention  is  dyeing  from  the  presence  of  coloured  fluids 
among  the  contents.  A  remarkable  instance  has  been  record- 
ed where  redness  of  this  nature  was  mistaken  for  inflammation, 
and  the  death  of  the  individual  in  consequence  ascribed  at  first 
to  poison.  A  person  long  in  delicate  health  died  suddenly 
after  taking  a  laxative  draught ;  and  the  stomach,  as  well  as  the 
gullet,  being  found  on  dissection  r«d  and  livid  in  various  places, 
it  was  hastily  inferred  by  his  medical  attendants,  that  these 

*  Kopp*a  Jahrbuch  der  Staatsarsneikunde,  ii.  169. 
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appearanees  were  the  effect,  of  poison,  and  that  the  apothecary 
had  committed  some  fatal  error  in  compounding  the  draught. 
But  another  physician,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  deceased^ 
although  he  did  not  attend  him  professionally,  strongly  suspect- 
ed he  had  died  a  natural  death  ;  and  happening  to  know  he  waa 
in  the  practice  of  taking  a  strong  infusion  of  the  com*poppy> 
inferred  that  the  supposed  signs  of  inflammation  were  merely 
stains  arising  from  the  habitual  use  of  this  substance.  Accord- 
ingly, on  making  the  experiment,  he  found  that  in  dogs  to 
which  a  similar  infusion  was  given,  appearanees  were  produced 
identically  the  same*. 

Of  the  effusion  of  mucus  and  lymph  as  arising  from  natural 
causes. — The  abundant  secretion  of  tough  mucus  in  the  sto- 
mach is  a  sign  of  that  organ  having  been  irritated.  But  the 
effusion  of  lymph  is  much  more  characteristic.  This  may  be 
produced  by  natural  inflammation  as  well  as  by  that  excited  by 
poisons.  As  arising  from  either  cause,  however,  it  is  rare; 
and  certainly  by  no  means  so  common  as  would  be  supposed 
from  what  is  said  in  systematic  works;  for  tough  mucus  has 
been  often  mistaken  for  it.  Reticulated  lymph,  adhering  to 
the  villous  coat,  and  accompanied  with  corresponding  reticu- 
lated redness  of  that  coat,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  animals  poi- 
soned with  arsenic  or  oxalic  acid,  is  an  unequivocal  sign  of  in- 
flammation. 

Of  Idiopathic  ulcers  and  perforatum  of  the  stomojch  and  intes- 
tines  and  their  distinctions  from  those  caused  by  /WMon.-— Both 
ulceration  and  perforation  may  be  produced  by  natural  disease. 
In  the  ulceration  produced  by  poisons  there  is  generally  speak- 
ing nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  natural  ulcers;  but  that 
caused  by  some  poisons,  such  as  iodine,  is  said  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  surrounding  coloration  of  the  membrane ;  and 
when  the  ulcer  is  caused  by  a  poison  which  is  not  easily  soluble 
and  is  in  a  state  of  powder,  such  as  arsenic,  the  cavity  of  the 
ulcer  is  sometimes  filled  with  the  powder.  Perforation  is  a 
very  rare  effect  of  the  simple  irritant  poisons ;  but  it  is  often 
caused  by  corrosives.  It  is  imitated  by  two  of  the  varieties  of 
perforation  from  natural  disease. 

The  form  of  natural  perforation  caused  by  a  common  ulcer 

*  Journal  de  M^decine,  vii.  .933.     Also  Foder6,  Trait6  de  M6dccine-L^a]e, 
iv.  282. 


IB  incapable  of  beii^  diBtinguished,  except  in  the  instances  in 
which  it  is  attended  with  scirrhns. 

By  for  the  most  remarkable  variety,  however,  of  sponta- 
neous perforation  in  reffard  to  the  appearances  in  the  dead 
bodvi  is  that  which  takes  place,  without  proper  ioflamniatory 
action,  from  simple  gelatinizing  of  the  coats.  It  is  very 
apt  to  be  mistaken,  and  in  a  celebrated  tj'ial,  which  will  be 
immediately  noticed,  was  actually  mistaken  for  the  effect  of 
corrosive  poison.  A  good  deal  of  obscurity  hanga  over  the 
sabject,  and  although  many  pathologists  have  of  late  years 
turned  their  attention  to  it,  its  nature  ia  not  yet  thoroughly 
understood.  The  following  abstract  comprehends  an  account 
of  the  characters  it  assumes,  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
appears,  and  the  prevailing  opinions  respecting  its  origin. 

It  may  be  situated  on  any  part  of  the  stomach,  butisofteneat 
seen  on  the  posterior  surface.  It  is  sometimes  small,  more  often 
as  big  as  a  half-crown,  frequently  of  the  size  of  the  palm,  and 
occasionally  so  great  as  to  involve  an  entire  half  of  the  stomach. 
Sometimes  there  is  more  than  one  aperture.  The  raai^n  is 
of  all  shapes,  commonly  fringed,  and  almost  alwaj's  formed  of 
the  peritonaeum,  the  other  coats  being  more  extensively  dis- 
solved. In  one  instance,  however,  which  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished, the  peritonseal  surface  was  on  the  contrary  the  most  ex- 
tensively destroyed  • ;  and  in  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  In- 
firmary here,  and  was  pointed  ont  to  me  by  my  late  friend  Ut 
W,  CvUtn,  the  peritonceum  alone  was  extensively  softened,  and 
partly  dissolved,  so  as  to  lay  the  muscular  coat  bare  on  its  outer 
surbce.  The  gelatinizstion  therefore  sometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  begins  on  the  outside  of  the  stomach.  Internally  the 
whole  is  surrounded  by  pulpiness  of  the  mucous  coat,  generally 
white,  occasionally  bluish  or  blackish,  never  granulated  like  an 
ulcer,  very  rarely  even  vascular ;  and  when  it  is  so,  the  blood 
may  be  squeezed  out  of  the  loaded  and  open  vessels.  The  or- 
gans in  contact  with  the  hole  are  also  frequently  softened.  Thus 
an  excavation  ia  someUmes  found  in  the  liver  or  spleen,  or  the 
diaphragm  is  pierced  through  and  through.  The  margins  of 
the  latter  holes  are  quite  free  irom  every  sign  of  vascular  ac- 
tion, but  are  generally  bwmeared  with  a  dark  pulpy  masn,  the 
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remains  of  the  softened  tissue.  The  palp  nerer  smeUs  of  gsn- 
grene,  with  which,  indeed,  this  species  of  softening  is  wholly 
unconnected.  The  edge  of  the  hole  in  the  stomach  never  ad- 
heres to  tlie  adjoining  oi^n ;  yet,  even  when  the  hole  is  very 
large,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  have  not  always  made  their 
escape.  Often  the  dissolution  of  the  coats  is  incomplete.  John 
Hunter  and  others,  indeed,  have  said  that  a  stomach  is  rarely 
seen  without  more  or  less  solution  of  the  mucous  coat  *.  The 
best  account  of  the  appearances  in  this  state  is  given  by  Jaeger 
of  Stuttgardtf. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  extraordinary  appear- 
ance occurs  are  singularly  various.  Professor  Chaussier  and  the 
French  pathologists  conceive  it  to  be  always  a  morbid  process 
constituting  a  peculiar  disease ;  and  doubtless  cases  have  oc- 
curred in  which  death  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  stomach 
being  perforated  during  life  by  gelatinization  %*  But  it  has  been 
found  much  more  frequently,  when  death  was  clearly  the  con- 
sequence of  a  different  disease,  and  when  there  did  not  exist 
during  life  a  single  sign  of  disorder  in  the  stomach.  Thus  it 
has  been  found  in  women  who  died  of  convulsions  after  deli- 
very,— in  children  who  died  convidsed  or  of  hydrocephalus, — 
after  death  from  suppuration  of  the  brain,  both  natural  and  the 
result  of  violence — from  diseased  mesenteric  glands, — from  ner- 
vous fever, — and  after  sudden  death  from  fracture  of  the  skuU 
or  hanging  § ; — and  in  all  of  these  circumstances  it  has  occur- 
red without  any  previous  symptom  referrible  to  a  disorder  in 
the  stomach. 

The  opinions  of  pathologists,  it  has  been  already  observed, 
are  divided  as  to  its  nature.  The  French  conceive  it  arises 
from  a  morbid  corrosive  action,  which,  however,  may  extend 
after  death,  in  consequence  of  the  fluids  acquiring  a  solvent 
power.  Hunter  ascribed  it  entirely  to  the  solvent  power  of  the 
gastric  juice  after  death.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
both  doctrines.  A  full  examination  of  the  whole  inquiry,  which 
is  one  of  much  interest  and  considerable  complexity,  would  be 
misplaced  in  this  work ;  but  some  remarks  are  called  for,  by 

"  Philos.  Trans.  Ixii.  4oO. 

•f  See  Analysis  of  his  Essay  by  Dr  Gumpreeht,  Lond.  Med.  Repos.  x.  416. 
X  Laimi.     Sur  les  Perforations  Spontan^es,  149. 

§  The  last  cases  were  observed  by  Hunter.     See  Philosophical  Transactions, 
Ixii.  452. 
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reason  of  the  important  medico  J^al  relations  of  the  subject, 
and  the  unoertainty  in  which  it  is  at  present  involved. 

In  the  first  phice,  then,  it  certainly  appears  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  comprehend  how  a  vital  erosive  action  can 
account  for  the  perforations  observed  after  death  firom  diseases 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  stomach,  and  unattended  during 
life  by  any  symptom  of  disorder  in  that  organ*  For,  not  to  dwell 
on  other  less  weighty  arguments,— on  the  one  hand,  there  is 
during  life  no  symptom  of  perforation,  an  accident  which,  if 
deep  stupor  be  not  present  at  the  same  time,  is  always  attend- 
ed with  violent  symptoms  when  it  arises  from  any  other 
cause  but  gelatinization, — and  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  fre« 
quently  no  es^pe  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  though  the  hole  is  of  enormous  size,  and  its 
edge  not  adherent  to  the  adjoining  organs.  AU  such  perfora- 
tions, however, — unintelligible  as  they  seem  to  be  on  the  sup- 
position of  a  vital  erosive  action  being  their  cause, — ^are  per- 
fectly well  accounted  for  by  what  is  now  known  of  the  proper-* 
ties  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  changes  it  midergoes  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  This  will  fully  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing exposition. 

The  power  of  the  gastric  juice  to  dissolve  the  stomach  and 
other  soft  animal  textures  was  long  considered  as  fully  proved 
by  the  well-known  researches  o(  Spallanzani*,  Stet}emf9  and 
Gossel.  In  recent  times  doubts  were  entertained  on  the  sub* 
ject  in  consequence  of  negative  results  having  been  obtained 
by  other  experimentalists,  more  especially  by  Montigre  §•  But 
these  apparently  discrepant  facts  and  opinions  have  been  recon- 
ciled very  lately  by  the  experiments  of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin 
on  digestion  II;  who  found  that  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
fluid  secreted  by  the  stomach  vary  much  in  different  circum- 
stances,— that,  when  its  villous  coat  is  not  subjected  to  some 

*  Fisica  Animale  e  Vegetabile.  DiascrUzione  quinta,  §  ccxxuL-ccxxxi.  T.  ii. 
86>89,  Edit.  Venezia,  1782. 

'f-  De  Alimentorum  Concoctione.     Dias.  Inaug.  Edinburgi,  1777. 

I  Ezperimenta  on  Digestion.  Appendix  to  Spallanzaxii's  Disseitatious  relative 
to  the  Natural  History  of  Animals  and  Vegetables.  London  Edition,  1784,i.  317. 

§  Experiences  sur  la  Digestion  dans  rhommc.     Paris,  1814,  pp.  20,  et  tcq, 

y  Die  Verdauung  nach  Versucben,  &c.  Heidelberg,  1825,  or  the  French  Edi- 
tion, Recherches  Exp^rimentales  Pbystologiques  et  Chimiques  sur  la  Digestion, 
1826,  pastim, 
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stimulus,  the  fluid  which  lines  it  is  not  acid,  and  does  not  pos^ 
seas  any  particular  solvent  action, — but  that  when  the  membrane 
is  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  food  or  other  sources  of  excite- 
ment, the  quality  of  the  secretion  is  materially  chang^,  for  it 
becomes  strongly  acid  and  is  capable  of  dissolving  alimentary 
substances  both  in  and  out  of  the  body.  And  still  more  lately 
the  solvent  power  of  the  proper  gastric  juice  over  the  stomach, 
and  its  capability  of  producing  perforation  in  animals  after  death, 
have  been  established  in  the  most  satisfectory  manner  by  Dr 
Car8weU*y  who  has  shown  by  a  series  of  incontrovertible  facts, 
— that  in  the  rabbit  when  killed  during  the  digestion  of  a  meal, 
and  left  for  some  hours  afterwards  in  particular  positions,  all 
the  phenomena  of  spontaneous  gelatinized  perforations  observed 
at  times  in  man,  may  be  easily  produced  at  will, — ^that  acidity 
of  the  gastric  juice  is  an  invariable  circumstance  when  such  per- 
forations are  remarked, — and  that  the  appearances  in  question 
as  they  occur  in  the  rabbit  are  the  result  of  chemical  action  alone, 
and  occur  only  after  death.  Thus,  then,  the  physiological  ex- 
periments of  Tiedemarm  and  Gmelin^  together  with  the  inves- 
tigations of  Carswellf  not  merely  establish  positively  the  fact, 
that  the  stomach  may  be  perforated  after  death  by  the  gastric 
juice,  but  likewise  account  clearly  for  the  negative  results  ob- 
tained by  other  experimentalists.  For  example,  passing  over 
earlier  experiments,  they  explain  sufficiently  the  n^ative  results 
obtained  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr  Pommer  of  Heilbronn'f,  an  ex- 
perimentalist of  some  reputation  in  Germany;  for,  falling  into 
the  error  of  some  of  the  less  recent  experimentalists  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  made  his  observations  on  animals  killed  slowly  by  stu'v- 
iQg,— in  which  circumstances  there  is  no  proper  gastric  juice  in 
the  stomach,  and  consequently  no  solvent  action  can  exist. 

These  statements  relative  to  thecausesand  phenomena  of  gela- 
tinized perforation  in  the  stomach  supply  the  strongest  possible 
presumption  which  analogy  can  furnish,  that  a  great  proportion 
of  spontaneous  gelatinized  perforations  in  the  human  subject  are 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  after  death.  And  this 
presumption  is  increased  to  something  not  far  removed  from  de- 
monstration by  the  circumstance,  that  in  man  the  process  of  soft- 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Chemical  solution  of  the  stomach  after  death.     Edinburgh 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxxiv.  282. 
f  Mediziniach-chirurgische  Zcitung,  1828,  ii.  57,  77,  98^  and  107. 
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ening  has  actually  been  traced  extending  in  the  dead  body.  This 
interesting  fact  has  commonly  rested  on  the  authority  of  Mr  AU 
Ian  Bums  * ;  but  I  am  enabled  to  add  that  of  a  very  accurate 
obseryer  and  pathologist,  Dr  Sharpey  of  this  dty.  In  the  body 
of  a  girl  who  died  of  diseased  mesenteric  glands  Mr  Bums  found 
two  days  after  death  an  aperture  in  the  fore  part  of  the  stomach 
with  the  usual  pulpy  mai^in;  and  the  liver  in  contact  with  the 
hole  was  not  injured.  Without  disturbing  the  parts,  he  sewed 
up  the  body,  and  left  it  in  a  cool  place  two  days  longer*  The 
liver  opposite  the  hole  had  then  become  pulpy,  with  its  perito- 
nseal  coat  quite  dissolved;  and  the  back  part  of  the  stomach  op- 
posite the  hole  was  also  dissolved,  so  that  only  its  peritonaeal 
coat  remained.  The  observation  made  by  Dr  Sharpey^  like  that 
of  Mr  Bums,  was  accidental.  On  proceedii^  to  open  the  body 
of  a  child  for  the  purpose  of  dissecting  the  nerves,  he  remark- 
ed that  the  stomach  was  perforated  and  gelatinized,  but  the  ad- 
joining organs  uninjured.  He  then  sewed  up  the  body  in  order 
to  show  the  appearances  to  some  of  his  friends  next  day.  By 
that  time  the  peritonaeal  sur&ces  of  the  spleen  and  left  kidney 
were  found  much  softened  and  pulpy  where  they  lay  in  contact 
with  the  hole  in  the  stomach. 

It  must  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  action  of  the  gastricjuice 
after  death  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  greater  number 
of  gelatiniform  perforations  in  the  human  stomach. 

But  in  the  second  place,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  explain 
every  perforation  of  the  kind  in  this  way.  The  solvent  action 
of  the  gastric  juice,  for  example,  affords  no  explanation  of  a 
singular  case  related  by  M.  RScamier  *,  where,  after  death  in 
the  secondary  stage  of  small-pox,  the  stomach  was  transparent 
and  brittle  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  and  per- 
forated in  the  splenic  region  by  a  gelatinized  hole  large  enough 
to  admit  the  fist, — although  the  fluid  in  the  stomach  was  sub- 
sequently found  to  be  incapable  of  dissolving  another  stomach, 
and  was  proved  by  a  careful  analysis  to  be  almost  entirely  des- 
titute of  free  acid.  And  still  less  will  the  solvent  action  of  the 
gastricjuice  account  for  such  cases  as  those  of  Laisne  and  GasteU 
lieTy  quoted  in  p.  1 19,  or  the  French  medico-legal  case  to  be  men- 
tioned in  p.  133, — where  death  is  preceded  by  a  short  illness,  in- 

*  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vi.  135. 

-f*  Journal  Coitipl^mentaire  du  Diet,  des  Scien.  MM.  xxxvii.  1 94. 
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dicating  a  violent  disorder  of  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  even 
characterized  by  all  the  marked  sympt^yms  of  perforation.  In  the 
last  description  of  cases,  which  however  are  comparatively  very 
rare,  it  seems  necessary  to  admit  that  the  gelatinization  takes  place 
during  life;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  supposed  thaftbe  stomach  is  first 
perforated  during  life  by  ordinary  ulcerative  absorption,  and 
then  gelatinized  after  death,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  ex- 
isting before  death  having  given  rise  to  an  unusual  secretion  of 
gastric  juice. 

Passing  now  to  the  differences  between  these  gelatinized 
perforations,  and  the  perforations  caused  by  the  corrosive  poi- 
sons, it  may  in  the  first  instance  be  observed,  that  the  margin 
of  a  corroded  aperture  is  commonly  of  a  peculiar  colour, — for 
example,  yellow  with  nitric  acid,  brown  with  sulphuric  acid  or 
the  alkalis,  orange  with  iodine.     But  a  much  better,  perhaps  in* 
deed  an  infallible  criterion,  and  one  of  universal  application,  is 
the  following.     Either  the  person  dies  very  soon  afier  the  poi- 
son is  introduced,  in  which  case  vital  action  may  not  be  excited 
in  the  stomach ;  or  he  lives  long  enough  for  the  ordinary  con- 
sequences of  violent  irritation  to  ensue.     In  the  former  case, 
as  a  large  quantity  of  poison  must  have  been  taken,  and  much 
vomiting  cannot  have  occurred,  part  of  the  poison  will  be  found 
in  the  stomach :  In  the  latter  case,  the  poison  may  have  been  all 
ejected;  but  in  consequence  of  the  longer  duration  of  life,  deep 
vascularity,  or  black  extravasation  must  be  produced  round  the 
hole,  and  sometimes  too  in  other  parts  of  the  stomach,  and  these 
will  at  once  distinguish  the  appearance  from  a  gelatinized  aper- 
ture.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stomach  may  be  perforated 
by  the  strong  corrosives,  and  yet  hardly  any  of  the  poison  be 
found  in  the  stomiich  after  death.     Thus  in  a  case  related  by 
Jlfer£i;dc;r2f  of  poisoning  with  sulphuric  acid,  where  life  was  pro- 
longed for  twelve  hours,  he  could  detect  by  minute  analysis  only 
4^  grains  of  the  acid  in  the  contents  and  tissue  of  the  stomach. 
But  then  the  hole  was  surrounded  by  signs  of  vital  reaction,  and 
so  was  the  spleen  upon  which  the  aperture  opened*.     Judging 
from  what  I  have  often  seen  in  animals  killed  with  oxalic  acid, 
which  is  the  most  rapidly  fiital  of  all  the  corrosives,  so  that  little 
time  is  allowed  for  vital  action,  I  should  think  no  poison  can  dis- 
solve the  stomach,  without  unequivocal  signs  of  violent  irrita- 

•  Hom't  Archly  f'tir  MedisiniKhe  Erfidirung,  1823,  i.  451. 
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tion  of  the  undiflBolved  parts  of  the  villous  coat,  which  must  se- 
cure an  attentive  observer  from  the  mistake  of  confounding  with 
such  appearances  the  eflPects  of  spontaneous  erosion.  Sponta<> 
n^ons  erosion  is  very  generally  united  with  unusual  whiteness 
of  the  stomachy  and  there  is  never  any  material  vascularity. 

Resting  on  the  description  now  given  of  the  spontaneous  and 
poisonous  varieties  of  corrosion,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter,  in  my 
opinion,  to  decide  a  controversy,  which  at  the  time  it  occurred 
made  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  upon  which  the  opinions  of 
toxicologists  have  been  unnecessarily  divided.  It  is  the  ques- 
tion r^arding  death  by  poison  which  occurred  in  the  trial  of 
Mr  Angus  at  Liverpool  in  1808  for  the  murder  of  bis  house- 
keeper Miss  Bums.  The  poison  suspected  was  corrosive  sub- 
limate. The  symptoms  were  those  of  irritation  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal, — ^vomiting,  purging,  and  pain.  In  the  dead  body 
there  was  not  any 'particular  redness  either  of  the  intestines  or 
of  the  stomach ;  but  on  the  fore  part  of  the  stomach  an  aper- 
ture was  found  between  the  size  of  a  crown  piece  and  the  palm 
of  the  hand;  it  had  a  ragged,  pulpy  margin,  and  the.  dissolu- 
tion of  the  inner  coat  extended  two  inches  around  tlie  margin. 
No  mention  is  made  of  adhenon  or  coloration  of  the  margin. 
This  description,  it  will  be  remarked,  answers  exactly  that  given 
above  of  spontaneous  gelatinized  perforation ;  and  the  absence 
of  the  signs  of  vital  action  around  the  hole  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  stomach  is  incompatible  with  the  effeets  of  a  strong  corrosive 
poison,  unless  death  had  occurred  very  soon  after  it  was  swal- 
lowed. This,  however,  was  out  of  the  question;  for  then  the 
poison  would  have  been  found  in  the  stomadi, — which  it  was  not*. 

The  case  of  Angus  is  not  the  only  instance  even  in  recent 
tunes  of  spontaneous  perforation  having  given  rise  to  an  opinion 
by  medical  men  in  fiivour  of  poisoning,  and  consequoitly  to  a 
criminal  trial.  Six  years  afterwards  a  similar  incident  occurred 
in  France.  A  young  woman  near  Montargis  having  died  of  a 
short  illness,  and  a  large  erosion  havii^  been  found  in  the  sto- 
mach after  death,  six  practitioners,  on  a  view  of  the  parts,  aiTi} 
without  referring  to  tlie  antecedent  symptoms  or  attempting  an 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  declared  that  she  died 
of  the  effects  of  some  corrosive  poison.  The  husband  and 
mother-in-law,  against  whom  there  does  not  appear  to  have 

*  Trial  of  Angus  for  the  murder  of  Margaret  Burns,  1806. 
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been  a  shadow  of  moral  evidence,  were  therefore  imprisoned 
and  subseqnently  tried  for  their  lives.  Luckily,  however,  an 
intelligent  physician  of  the  town  saw  the  error  of  the  reporters, 
and  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  revise  their 
opinion,  was  the  means  of  the  case  being  remitted  to  the  Me* 
dical  Faculty  of  Paris.  That  distinguished  body,  with  Profes- 
sor Chaussier  at  its  head,  gave  a  unanimous  and  decided  opi-* 
nion,  not  only  that  there  was  not  any  proof  of  poisoning,  but 
likewise  that  the  woman  could  have  died  of  nothing  else  than 
spontaneous  perforation.  The  leading  features  of  the  medical 
evidence  will  at  once  show  how  indefensible  the  conduct  and 
opinion  of  the  original  reporters  were.  The  last  meal  taken  by 
the  woman  before  she  became  ill,  and  the  only  one  at  which  poi- 
son could  have  been  administered  by  the  prigoners  was  her  sup- 
per ;  her  illness  did  not  b^n  till  past  six  next  morning ;  the 
symptoms  were  mortal  coldness,  fainting,  general  pains,  headach, 
pain  in  the  stomach,  purging  and  colic,  without  vomiting,  and 
she  died  after  twenty-four  hours'  illness ;  the  morbid  appear- 
ances were  general  redness  of  the  stomach,  softening  and  pulpy 
destruction  of  a  third  part  of  its  posterior  parietes,  and  never- 
theless the  presence  in  the  stomach  of  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fluid 
matter,  containing  evidently  the  remains  of  soup  taken  by  the 
woman  after  she  felt  unwell.  On  the  decision  of  the  Parisian 
Faculty  the  prisoners  were  discharged ;  and  the  original  re- 
porters were  deservedly  handled  with  great  severity  in  several 
publications  that  appeared  not  long  after*. 

Of  perfbrations  of  the  GuDet  and  Intestines  from  natural  cau^ 
sesy  and  their  distinctions  from  those  produced  by  poisons.  The 
intestines,  and  sometimes  even  the  gullet,  may  be  perforat- 
ed by  the  same  erosive  or  solvent  process  as  the  stomach. 
Thus  Mr  Allan  Bums  observes,  that  in  four  plump  children, 
whose  previous  history  he  could  not  learn,  he  found  every  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  termination  of  the  gullet 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  rectum,  reduced  to  a  gluey,  trans- 
parent pulp,  like  thick  starch.  The  bodies  were  quite  free 
from  putrefaction ;  but  the  abdomen  exhaled  a  very  sour  smell 
when  opened.     No  other  organic  derangement  could  be  de- 

*  LaittU  sur  1m  Perforations  de  F£stomac»  p.  190,  and  BUUardy  Considerations 
sur  rEmpoisonncment  par  les  Irritans,  patHm. 
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tected  *•  The  particulars  of  a  similar  case,  with  an  account 
of  the  symptoms,  have  been  hiteljr  published  by  Mr  Smithy  a 
I^ndou  surgeon:  In  the  body  of  a  child  who  died  of  pro- 
tracted diarrhoea  subsequent  to  weaning,  the  whole  intestines, 
from  the  duodenum  to  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  were 
found  fourteen  hours  after  death  gelatinous,  semitransparent, 
and  so  soft  and  brittle  that  they  could  not  bear  their  own  weight, 
but  tore  when  lift^ed  between  the  fingers.  The  stomach  and 
rectum  were  healthy  f. 

The  following  case  from  Laiane's  treatise  shows  that  the  gul- 
let may  be  also  dissolved  exactly  in  the  same  way.  A  woman 
three  days  after  delivery  was  attacked  with  puerperal  peritoni- 
tis, and  died  in  four  days.  In  the  belly  were  found  the  usual 
morbid  appearances  of  peritonitis :  but  in  addition  there  was 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  gullet  a  large  oval  aperture  two  inches 
long,  which  penetrated  through  the  posterior  mediastiniun  into 
the  lungs  %•  Another  singular  instance  of  the  same  kind  has 
already  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  the  symptoms,  {see 
p.  119.)  Another  has  been  lately  described  by  Dr  Marshall 
Hall  In  a  child  that  died  of  bronchitis,  an  opening  was  found 
in  th&  gullet  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  so  that  the  canal  of  the 
gullet  communicated  with  the  sac  of  the  pleura,  and  several 
veins  appeared  also  to  have  been  opened  §.  The  stomach  was 
likewise  perforated.  ^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  the  distinction  between  these  per- 
forations and  the  efiects  of  poison.  The  throat  and  gullet  may 
be  partially  disorganized  or  corroded  by  the  strong  corrosives ; 
but  they  are  very  rarely  penetrated,  since  the  greater  part  of  the 
poison  must  pass  into  the  stomach  or  be  rejected  by  vomiting. 
Destruction  of  the  mucous  coat  is  a  common  consequence,  and 
stricture  occasionally  follows;  but  I  have  hitherto  met  with 
only  one  instance  amopg  the  innumerable  published  cases  of 
poisoning  with  the  mineral  acids,  alkalis,  and  other  corrosives, 
where  the  gullet  was  perforated.  In  that  case  the  perforation 
was  the  result  of  slow  ulceration  from  poisoning  with  sulphu- 
ric acid,  where  life  was  prolonged  for  two  months  ||.    Perfora- 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vi.  137. 

f  London  Medical  Gazette,  ii.  619. 

I  Laisn^,  &c.  p.  564. 

§  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxxii.  38. 

{|   London  Med.  Gazette,  xiv.  90. 
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tion  from  simple  corrosion  never  occurs.  The  intestines  are 
never  perforated  by  chemical  corrosion  from  within,  for  either 
the  poison  is  in  a  great  measure  expelled  from  the  stomach  by 
vomiting,  or  the  pylorus  contracts  and  prevents  the  passage  of 
every  poison  that  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to  corrode.  Both 
the  small  and  great  intestines  might  be  corroded  from  without^ 
in  consequence  of  the  poison  escaping  through  a  hole  in  the 
stomach.  I  am  not  acquainted,  however,  with  any  case  of  the 
kind  where  intestinal  perforation  has  occurred. 

When  the  intestines  are  pierced  by  true  ulceration,  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  whether  it  arose  from  natural  disease  or  an  ir- 
ritant poison. 

The  mode  of  forming  a  diagnosis  between  the  symptoms  and 
appearances  of  Irritant  poisoning  and  those  of  natural  disease 
being  thus  explained,  the  different  species  of  poisons  which 
have  been  arranged  in  the  class  of  irritants  will  now  be  consi- 
dered in  their  order. 

The  Irritant  class  of  poisons  may  be  divided  into  five  orders: 
The  Acids  and  their  Bases ;  the  Alkalies  and  their  Salts ;  the 
Metallic  compounds ;  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Irritants ;  the 
Mechanical  Irritants.  In  a  short  Appendix  some  substances 
will  be  mentioned  which  are  not  properly  speaking  poisonous, 
but  are  capable  of  causing  violent  symptoms  when  taken  in 
large  doses. 

The  greater  number  of  poisons  included  in  the  first  order 
have  a  very  powerful  local  action.  Most  of  them  possess  true 
corrosive  properties  when  they  are  sufficiently  concentrated. 
Most  of  them  likewise  act  remotely.  One  of  them,  oxalic  acid, 
is  evidently  not  so  much  an  irritant  as  a  narcotico-acrid ;  but 
since  its  most  frequent  action  as  seen  in  man  is  irritation,  it 
seems  inexpedient  to  break  the  naturfd  arrangement  for  the 
sake  of  logical  accuracy.  This  is  far  from  being  the  only  in- 
stance where  the  toxicologist  is  compelled  to  violate  the  prin- 
ciples of  philosophical  classification. 

In  the  present  Order  are  included  four  of  the  mineral  acids, 
the  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic  and  phosphoric,  with  their  bases, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  chlorine :  With  these  may  be  like- 
wise arranged  iodine  and  bromine,  with  their  compounds,  and 
also  oxalic  and  acetic  acid,  two  of  the  vegetable  acids. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  THE  MINERAL  ACI0S. 

Of  the  mineral  acids,  the  most  importattt,  beoause  the  most 
common,  are  Sulphuric,  Hydrochloric,  and  Nitric  ftcids;  and  they 
are  stiffidently  similar  in  their  effects  on  the  economy  to  be  de- 
scribed under  one  head.  Phosphoric  acid  is  of  much  less  con- 
sequence, and  will  be  noticed  cursorily. 

The  Salphuric  acid  (vitriolic  add,  vitriol — oil  of  vitriol). 
Hydrochloric  acid  (muriatic  acid, — spirit  of  salt)  and  Nitric  acid 
(aqua-firtis),  have  been  long  known  to  be  possessed  of  yery 
energetic  properties,  and  consequently  cases  of  poisoning  with 
them  have  often  been  observed.  The  instances  of  the  kind 
hitherto  published  have  been  chiefly  the  result  of  suicide ;  a 
considerable  number  have  originated  in  accident;  and,  however 
extraordinary  it  may  appear,  a  few  have  been  cases  of  murder. 
Tartra  in  an  excellent  memoir  on  the  subject  of  poisoning  with 
nitric  acid,  quotes  an  instance  of  a  woman  having  been  poison- 
ed while  in  a  state  of  intoxication  by  that  acid  being  mixed  with 
wine  and  poured  down  her  throat*.  Valentinihaa  related  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  was  killed  by  frequent  doses  of  sulphuric 
acid  given  under  the  pretence  of  administering  medicines  f.  In 
1829  an  hospital  servant  was  condemned  at  Sti'asbourg  for  try- 
ing to  murder  his  wife  in  like  manner  by  iirst  making  her  ill 
with  tartar  emetic  and  then  giving  her  sulphuric  acid  in  syrup, 
undel'  the  pretence  of  curing  her  j.  At  the  Aberdeen  Autumn 
Circuit  in  1830  a  woman  Humphrey  was  convicted  of  mur- 
dering her  husband  by  pouring  the  same  acid  down  his  throat 
while  he  lay  asleep  with  his  mouth  open  §.  On  the  whole,  con- 
sidering the  powerful  taste  and  excessively  acrid  properties  of 
these  poisons,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  seldom  be  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  making  away  with  another  person,  who 
is  an  adult,  and  in  a  state  of  consciousness.  Of  late,  however, 
there  have  been  several  instances  in  our  country  of  murder  com- 

*  IVait^  de  PEmpoisonnement  par  I'acide  Nitrique,  1802,  p.  87. 

f  NoreUae  Medioo-legales,  Caa.  zxxz.  p.  211. 

I  Bulletins  des  Sciences  MWcales,  Janvier  1890. 

§  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  zxxv.  298. 
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mitted  on  infants  in  this  barbarous  manner.  A  woman  Mal- 
colm was  executed  here  in  1808  for  murdering  her  own  child, 
an  infant  of  eighteen  months,  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  down 
its  throat*;  another  woman  Clark  was  tried  for  the  same  crime 
at  Exeter  in  1822;  a  man  was  executed  lately  at  Manchester 
for  murdering  in  the  same  way  his  son,  a  child  four  years  and 
a-half  oldf ;  and  the  particulars  of  an  interesting  trial  will  be 
presently  noticed,  that  of  Overfield,  who  was  executed  at 
Shrewsbuay  in  1824,  for  poisoning  his  own  child  in  the  like 
manner  |. 

In  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  the  mineral  acids  are  inte- 
resting on  another  account.  Of  late  a  new  crime  has  arisen  in 
Britain,  the  disfiguring  of  the  countenance  by  squirting  oil  of 
vitriol  on  it.  It  originated  in  one  of  om*  great  manufiicturing 
towns,  Glasgow,  during  the  quarrels  in  1820  between  masters 
and  workmen  regarding  the  rate  of  wages  §,  and  became  at  last 
so  frequent,  that  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  applying  for  an  act  of 
Parliament  to  extend  the  English  Stabbing  and  Maiming  act 
to  Scotland,  added  a  clause  which  renders  the  offence  now  al- 
luded to  capital.  In  1828  a  woman  Macmillan  was  tried  here 
and  condemned  under  that  act  ||.  The  crime  has  also  become 
lately  common  in  England.  I  observed  three  cases  noticed  in 
the  London  papers  as  having  occurred  in  London  in  November 
1828,  and  two  others  near  Manchester  in  the  spring  of  1829* 

The  clause  of  the  Scottish  act  against  this  crime  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  If  any  person  shall  wilfully,  maliciously,  and  unlaw- 
fully throw  at  or  otherwise  apply  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
ject or  subjects  any  sulphuric  acid  or  other  corrosive  substance, 
calculated  by  external  application  to  burn  or  injure  the  human 
frame,  with  intent  in  so  doing  or  by  means  thereof  to  murder, 
or  maim,  or  disfigure,  or  disable  such  his  Majesty's  subject  or 
subjects,  or  with  intent  to  do  some  other  grievous  bodily  harm 
to  such  his  Majesty's  subject  or  subjects ;  and  where  in  conse- 
quence of  such  acid  or  other  substance  being  so  wilfully,  mali- 

*  Burnett  on  Criminal  Law,  544.     Note. 

t  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxxvi.  102. 

X  Ibidcmj  xzii.  222. 

§  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Combination 
Laws,  June  1825,  pp.  323 — 328.     Evidence  of  Mr  Campbell  and  Mr  Robinson. 

I)  Cases  and  Observations  in  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Case  iii.  £^in.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  xxxi.  229. 
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eiottslj,  and  unlawfully  thrown,  or  applied  with  intent  as  afore- 
sud,  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  shall  be  maimed,  disfigured 
or  disabled,  or  receive  odier  grievous  bodily  harm, — such  per- 
son being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  held  to  be  guilty 
of  a  ca|>ital  crime,  and  shall  receive  sentence  of  death  accord- 
ingly •." 

Tlie  mineral  acids  are  also  very  interesting  on  scientific 
grounds.  They  afford  by  far  the  purest  examples  of  true  cor- 
rosive poisons,  their  poisonous  effects  depending  entirely  on 
the  organic  injury  they  occasion  in  the  textures  to  which  they 
are  applied.  It  is  of  use  to  set  out,  in  investigating  the  effects 
of  poisons,  by  determining  die  phenomena  presented  under 
such  circumstances.  When  made  aware  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  other  irritating  poisons  prove  fatal,  and  the  slight  signs 
they  commonly  leave  of  Aeir  operation,  one  cannot  fiedl  to  be 
struck  with  discovering  what  the  animal  frame  will  sometimes 
endure  from  these  the  most  violent  of  all  irritants,  and  never- 
theless recover. 

Section  I. — Of  ike  Tests  for  the  Mineral  Adds. 

In  laying  down  the  mode  of  determining  by  Chemical  Evi- 
dence a  case  of  supposed  poisoning  with  any  of  the  three  mine- 
ral acids  mentioned  above,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  notice  any 
of  their  chemical  properties,  except  those  from  which  tiieir  me- 
dico-legal tests  are  derived. 

The  only  common  properties  that  require  notice  are,  tiieir 
power  of  reddening  the  vegetable  blue  colours,  for  showing 
which  litmus-paper  is  commonly  used  and  is  most  convenient ; 
— and  their  power  of  corroding  all  articles  of  dress,  especially 
such  as  are  made  of  wool,  hair,  and  leatiier.  This  last  pro- 
perty is  specified,  though  a  familiar  one,  because  it  always  forms 
important  evidence  in  criminal  cases.  In  order  to  give  preci- 
sion to  such  evidence,  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  that  if  the 
article  of  dress  is  a  coloured  one,  it  is  generally  rendered  red 
by  the  mineral  acids ;  but  that  tiie  vegetable  acids  also  will  red- 
den most  articles  of  dress,  although  they  do  not  corrode  them. 

The  substance  believed  to  contain  the  poison  may  present 
itself  in  three  different  forms,  in  that  of  a  pure  concentrated 

*  Indictment  against  H.  and  £•  Macmillan,  the  case  related  in  the  work  just 
quoted. 
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aoid,  in  a  pure  dilated  stale,  and  in  an  impure  state,  being  misl- 
ed particularly  with  vegetable  and  animal  matters*  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  processes  by  which  the  presence  of  each  acid  is 
to  be  proved  in  any  of  these  states,  more  particularly  die  last. 

Of  the  Tests  for  Sulphuric  Acid, 

1*  When  concentrated  it  is  oily-looking,  colourless,  or  brown- 
ish, without  odour,  and  much  heavier  than  water,  and  it  rapidly 
corrodes  animal  substances.  If  from  these  properties  and  its 
effect  on  litmus  its  exact  nature  is  not  obvious,  it  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  the  diluted  acid,  in  doing  which  the  experimentalist 
will  remark  that  the  mixture  becomes  very  hot,  if  the  water  is 
not  added  too  abundantly. 

2.  When  diluted,  it  may  be  dbtinguished  from  the  other  acids, 
by  adding  to  it  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  subsequently  a  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  baryta.  If  a  heavy  white  precipitate  fells 
down,  it  can  be  nothing  else  than  sulphate  of  baryta,  because 
no  acid  but  the  sulphuric  forms  with  the  barytic  salts  a  white 
precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  The  phosphate  and  carbo- 
nate of  baryta  are  both  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  In  applying  this 
test  care  must  be  taken  to  employ  nitric  acid  entirely  free  of 
sulphuric, — an  admixture  which  the  common  nitric  acid  of  the 
shops  almost  always  contains,  and  of  which  it  may  be  freed  for 
the  present  purpose  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta. 

The  test  now  mentioned  is  alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid  from  all  other  acids.  As  the  duty  of  the 
medical  jurist,  however,  is  to  supply  not  only  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, but  also  the  best  evidence  which  science  affords,  it  is  ad- 
visable in  a  criminal  case  to  establish  the  nature  of  the  preci- 
pitate still  farther  by  the  following  process. 

Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash,  dry,  and  remove  it. 
Then  mix  a  little  of  it  (not  more  than  two  grains)  with  a  small 
proportion  of  dry  charcoal  powder;  and  subject  the  mixture 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  in  a  covered  platinum  spoon  or  in  a 
fold  of  platinum  foil,  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  enlivened  with 
the  blowpipe.  A  portion  at  least  of  die  sulphate  is  thus  con- 
verted into  sulphuret  of  barium*  To  prove  this,  put  the  pow- 
der with  a  little  water  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  glass  tube,  add 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  hold  within  the  tube,  with- 
out touching  the  matter  below,  a  bit  of  white  paper  moistened 
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with  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead.  Sulphurett'ed  hydrogen  gas  is 
disengaged^  which  will  darken  the  paper,  and  likewise  6ften 
betray  itself  by  its  singular  odour. 

The  preceding  plan  of  analysis  is  applicable  only  when  the 
experimentalist  knows  that  the  subject  of  examination  is  one  or 
other  of  the  acids  in  a  simple  diluted  state, — ^his  only  object  then 
being  to  discorer  which  of  them  it  is.  But  if  unknown  neutral 
salts  also  exist  in  the  fluid,  a  different  mode  of  analysis  must  be 
followed ;  for  that  just  related  will  give  all  the  indications  of 
free  sulphuric  acid  with  a  fluid,  which  contains  merely  a  neu- 
tral snl|^te  and  a  free  acid  of  any  kind.  The  case  here  sup* 
posed  is  provided  against  in  what  will  now  be  said  of  compound 
mixtures  generally,  and  is  indeed  the  chief  reason  which  reo* 
ders  a  more  complicated  process  necessary  for  such  mixtures. 

3.  It  is  seldom  that  the  medical  jurist  is  called  on  to  search 
for  sulphuric  acid  in  either  of  the  simple  states  already  mention* 
ed.  Mudi  more  generally  it  has  mingled  with  and  acted  on 
varipus  substances,  especially  of  the  organic  kingdoms,  and  is 
likewise  accompanied  by  various  acids  and  neutral  salts.  The 
circumstances  in  which  it  has  usually  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
practice  of  medical  jurisprudence  are  twofold, — on  the  one  hand, 
when  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  occasion  of  stains  on  clothes, — 
and  on  the  other,  when  it  is  suspected  to  exist  in  vomited  mat- 
ter, the  contents  of  the  stomach,  or  organic  mixtures  generally. 
Slight  differences  in  the  process  for  detecting  it  are  required  in 
these  two  cases. 

Process  for  analyzing  stains  on  clothes.  When  sulphuric  acid 
is  thrown  upon  clothes,  it  produces  a  permanent  red  stain,  de- 
stroys the  cloth  entirely  or  renders  it  brittle,  and  in  consequence 
of  its  strong  attraction  for  water  keeps  the  stain  long  in  a  moist 
state.  In  the  course  of  the  decomposition  of  the  cloth  a  part 
of  the  acid  is  itself  decomposed,  sulphurous  acid  being  disen* 
gaged.  But  it  is  an  important  medico-legal  fact,  that  after  a 
time  the  change  either  goes  on  very  slowly,  or  is  arrested  al- 
together, possibly  by  the  dilution  of  the  acid  with  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere ;  and  that  consequently  it  may  be  discovered  in 
a  free  state  in  stains  after  a  much  longer  interval  than  would  d 
priori  be  expected.  In  the  case  of  Macraillan  formerly  allud- 
ed to,  Dr  Turner  and  I,  who  were  employed  by  the  crown  to 
examine  the  different  injured  articles  of  dress,  found  on  the 
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man's  hat,  stock,  shirt- collar  and  coat  many  discoloured  and  cor-* 
roded  spots,  which  were  sour  to  the  taste  fourteen  days  after 
the  crime  was  committed  *  ^  in  the  subsequent  case  of  Mra 
Humphrey  I  discovered  six-tenths  of  a  grain  of  free  sulphuric 
acid  in  two  small  spots  on  a  blanket  seven  weeks  after  the  crime ; 
and  from  an  express  experiment  on  the  same  blanket  with  two 
drops  of  acid  of  known  strength,  it  appeared  that  only  one-half 
of  tiie  afid  was  decomposed  in  seven  weeks  -f*.  It  may  there- 
fore be  inferred,  that,  in  every  instance  where  stains  have  been 
produced  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  clothes,  at  least  on 
woollen  clothes,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove  the 
remaining  acid  by  washing  or  neutralization,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity will  be  present  even  after  several  weeks  to  admit  of  being 
satisfactorily  detected  by  chemical  analjrsis. 

The  following  are  the  steps  of  the  process  which  appears  to 
me  the  most  delicate  and  unequivocal  in  its  indications.  First, 
cut  away  the  stained  spots,  and  expose  them  for  a  few  minutes 
in  a  shallow  evaporating  basin  to  the  heat  of  a  vapour- bath. 
Then  boil  them  for  a  minute  or  two  in  several  successive  small 
portions  of  distilled  water ;  and  filter  if  necessary.  Next  prove 
the  acidity  of  the  fluid  by  litmus,  and  likewise  by  the  taste  if  the 
quantity  of  solution  is  large  enough  to  allow  of  so  coarse  a  test 
beii^  used ;  and  with  a  few  drops  ascertain  the  existence  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  one  form  or  anodier  by  the  nitrate  of  baryta  and 
nitric  acid,  as  mentioned  in  the  process  for  the  pure  diluted 
acid  :|:.  If  no  precipitate  is  produced,  the  search  for  sulphuric 
acid  is  at  an  end.  But  if  a  precipitate  is  produced,  it  will  then 
be  requisite  to  proceed  as  follows,  in  order  to  determine  posi- 
tively whether  the  acid  is  free  or  combined  with  a  base  in  the 
form  of  a  neutral  salt. 

For  this  purpose,  boil  for  a  few  minutes  a  little  pure  carbo- 
nate of  lead  in  the  fluid.  Sulphate  of  lead  will  be  thus  formed 
and  thrown  down  if  there  is  any  free  sulphuric  acid;  but  none 
is  formed  if  there  is  only  a  neutral  sulphate,  because  carbonate 
of  lead  and  the  neutral  sulphates  do  not  decompose  one  another. 

«  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxxi.  229. 

t  Ibidem,  xzxv.  310. 

X  Tentative  experiments,  like  this,  are  best  performed  on  a  small  scale,  not  in  a 
watch-glass,  as  some  recommend,  but  in  such  a  tube  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  1 , 
which  is  made  by  cutting  and  closing  up  with  the  spirit-lamp  one  of  the  little 
funnels,  Fig.  4. 
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To  prove  the  existence  of  sulphate  of  lead  in  the  insoluble  mat- 
ter, first  collect  it  on  a  filter;  wash  with  distilled  water  till  the 
powder  is  freed  from  the  liquid  with  which  it  was  impregnated ; 
then  remove  the  powder  firom  the  filter  and  treat  it  with  diluted 
nitric  acid  quite  free  firom  sulphuric.  The  carbonate  of  lead  is 
thus  dissolved ;  and  if  nothing  be  left,  there  was  of  course  no 
firee  sulphuric  acid  in  the  original  liquid.  If  on  the  contrary  a 
residuum  is  left  by  the  nitric  acid,  it  is  in  all  probability  sulphate 
of  lead,  and  indicates  free  sulphuric  acid. 

But  to  prove  satiB&ctorily  that  the  salt  of  lead  is  the  sulphate, 
remove  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  from  the  insoluble  mat- 
ter by  filtration  and  washing  with  distilled  water ;  mix  the  re- 
sidue carefully  while  damp  with  a  little  distilled  water  in  a  mor- 
tar; decompose  it  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas, 
maintained  for  half  an  hour  or  more  according  to  the  quantity  of 
the  precipitate ;  then  boil  immediately  to  expel  the  excess  of 
sulphuretted-hydrogen,  and  filter.  There  will  then  be  firee  sul- 
phuric acid  in  solution,  probably  with  some  organic  matter, 
but  without  any  neutral  sulphate ;  and  the  presence  of  the  add 
may  be  ascertained,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pure  diluted  acid,  by 
precipitation  with  nitrate  of  baryta  and  nitric  acid,  and  the  sub- 
sequent decomposition  of  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  baryta  by 
means  of  charcoal  and  heat. 

The  object  of  certain  steps  in  the  preceding  process,  as  well 
as  certain  fidlacies  to  which  it  is  exposed,  will  be  noticed  after 
the  next  process  has  also  been  described. — The  carbonate  of 
lead  made  use  of  must  be  quite  firee  of  sulphate  of  lead,  which 
is  almost  always  contained  in  the  white  lead  of  the  shops.  On 
this  account  care^  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  carbonate 
to  be  employed  is  entirely  soluble  in  nitric  acid  ;  or  it  may  be 
prepared  pure  at  once  by  decomposing  acetate  of  lead  with  bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  which,  as  at  present  found  in  commerce,  is 
Tree  of  sulphates. 

Process  Jbr  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  other  complex  mix-' 
tures.  When  sulphuric  acid  has  been  mixed  with  various  mine- 
ral and  organic  substances,  it  may  in  no  long  time  cease  to  ex- 
ist in  the  firee  stat«.  Part  may  be  decomposed  by  the  organic 
matter  in  the  way  formerly  mentioned.  Or  the  whole  may  be 
neutralized  at  once  by  earthy  or  alkaline  carbonates,  either  com- 
ing accidentally  in  contact  with  it,  or  administered  purposely 
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as  antidotes.  And  it  may  also  be  neuti*alized  more  slowly  by 
the  gradual  developement  of  ammonia  in  consequence  of  the 
decay  of  the  animal  matter  co-existing  in  the  mixture.  Thus 
in  a  case  mentioned  by  Mertzdorff  of  a  child  killed  in  twelve 
hours  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  did  not 
redden  litmus,  but  on  the  contrary  had  an  ammoniacal  odour ; 
and  Ihey  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  soluble  sulphate* 
probably  the  sulphate  of  ammonia*.  In  like  manner  MM.  Or^ 
JUa  and  Leaueur  found  that  when  this  acid  was  left  some  months 
in  a  mixture  which  contained  putrefying  azotized  matter,  it 
was  gradually  neutralized  by  ammonia  f  •  Hence  the  process^ 
for  detecting  sulphuric  acid  in  compound  mixtures  resolves  itself 
into  two,*— one  for  the  neutralized,  and  another  for  the  free  acid. 

1.  The  process  for  a  mixture  which  is  neutral  or  alkaline  in 
its  action  on  litmus  is  almost  the  same  with  that  for  the  pure 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  filter  the  sus- 
pected mixture  before  applying  the  test,  and,  if  carbonate  of 
lime  has  been  given  as  an  antidote,  to  dissolve  the  sulphate  of 
lime  before  filtration  by  boiling  tbe  mixture  with  a  little  nitric 
acid.  But  of  course  it  is  only  under  very  particular  conditions 
that  the  detection  of  neutralized  sulphuric  acid  can  be  taken  as 
proof  that  it  had  once  existed  in  the  mixture  in  a  free  state. 
These  conditions  are,  1.  previous  information,  that  no  neutral 
sulphate  could  have  been  introduced  into  it;  together  with 
proof  that  a  free  acid  might  have  been  neutralized  by  one  of 
the  causes  mentioned  above :  and  2.  in  the  case  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  where  the  natural  secretions  always  contain  a 
small  proportion  of  neutral  sulphates, — the  discovery  of  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  the  acid.  All  things  considered,  then,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  discovery  of  neutralized  sulphuric  acid  is  very 
precarious  evidence  in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning  with  this 
substance. 

2.  The  process  for  a  mixture  which  possesses  an  acid  reaction* 
on  litmus  is  as  follows.     The  first  step  is  to  get  rid  of  any  free 
acetic  or  muriatic  acid ;  which,  since  the  late  researches  of  Dr 
ProtttXi  Professors  Tiedemarm  and  Gmdin^y  and  MM,  Leurei 

*  Archiy  fiir  Medizinische  Erfahrung,  ]  823,  i.  456. 

f  Revue  M^cale,  1824,  ii.  469. 

^  Philosophical  Transactions,  1824,  p.  45. 

§  Die  Verdauung  nach  Versuchen,  ptuMim, 
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and  Lassaiffne*  on  d^stion,  are  well  known  to  exist  frequent- 
ly in  the  contents  of  liie  stomach, — and  which  will  be  present- 
ly seen  to  constitute  an  important  source  of  fallacy  in  most 
processes  for  detecting  free  sulphuric  acid.     First,  then,  filter 
the  suspected  mixture,  pure  water  being  added  if  necessary, 
and  distil  the  filtered  liquid  in  the  following  manner.    Place  it 
in  a  small  mattrass  widi  a  short  neck,  to  which  a  tube  widi  a 
ball  is  adapted  by  a  cork  (Fig.  2.) ;  and  let  the  part  of  the  tube 
between  the  mattrass  and  ball  be  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
so  that  any  drop  which  forms  in  it  may  fidl  back  into  the  mat* 
trass  and  not  be  impelled  forward  beyond  the  ball.  Then,  hav- 
ii^  put  the  distant  end  of  the  tube  into  the  neck  of  a  bottle  of 
the  same  capacity  with  the  mattrass,  and  immersed  up  to  the 
neck  in  cold  water, — distil  with  a  gentle  heat  till  the  floid  is 
reduced  to  the  coneSstence  of  a  thin  syrup.     The  last  portions 
of  the  distilled  liquid  are  then  to  be  tested  for  muriatic  acid 
with  nitrate  of  siirer,  and  for  acetic  acid  by  the  taste  and  smell ; 
and  if  neither  add  appear  to  be  present,  the  matter  left  in  the 
mattrass  may  be  subjected  to  the  process  for  detecting  free  sul- 
phuric acid  in  stained  cloth. — If,  on  the  contrary,  either  add 
be  present,  distilled  water  is  to  be  poured  into  the  mattrass,  and 
the  mixture  again  distilled  to  the  consistence  of  a  diin  syrup ; 
and  this  addition  of  water  and  distillation  must  be  repeated  till 
the  last  portions  of  the  distilled  liquid  give  with  nitrate  of  sil^ 
ver  no  precipitate  at  all,  or  a  mere  base  only,  and  till  the  smell 
and  taste  of  acetic  acid  entirely  disappear.  The  proper  degree  to 
which  erery  distillation  should  be  carried  may  be  conrenientlj 
secured,  by  heating  the  mattrass  in  a  boiling  concentrated  solu* 
tion  of  muriate  of  lime.     A  little  sulphuric  add  at  times  rises 
as  high  as  the  ball ;  the  remedy  for  which  is  to  wash  the  ball 
with  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water  and  add  the  washings  to  the 
mattrass,  before  each  repetition  of  the  distillationk 

Afler  the  preceding  step,  the  residual  fluid  in  the  mattrass 
will  contain  either  no  acetic  and  muriatic  acid,  or  a  mere  trace 
only,  while  scarcely  any  free  sulphuric  acid  passes  over  into  the 
bottle,  if  the  distillation  be  properly  managed.  I  have  found 
that  a  dradmi  of  muriatic  acid,  and  as  much  acetic  add,  were 
driven  off  entirely  by  six  distillations  from  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda  containing  two  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  without  any  ma- 

*  Recherches  Physiol,  et  Chim.  pour  scrvir  i  rtiistoire  de  la  digestion,  pamim 
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terial  quantity  of  the  sulpharic  acid  escaping ;  and  in  another 
trial  with  a  mixture  of  bread,  milk,  muriatic  acid,  acetic  acid, 
and  four  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  two  former  acids  were 
driven  off  by  four  distillations,  while  almost  the  whole  sulphu- 
ric acid  remained  behind. 

When  thus  prepared,  therefore,  the  matter  in  the  mattrass 
ynay  be  subjected  to  the  process  for  detecting  free  sulphuric  acid 
in  stains  on  clothes.  The  first  measure  in  that  process,  the  ex- 
posure of  the  suspected  matter  to  heat  in  an  evaporating  basin, 
is  of  course,  however,  unnecessary. 

A  few  remarks  may  now  be  made  on  the  fallacies  to  which 
the  preceding  processes  for  detecting  sulphuric  acid  are  exposed. 
The  detection  of  small  quantities  of  this  acid  in  a  free  state,  it 
may  be  inferred,  is  far  from  being  so  easy  as  might  be  imagined 
from  its  very  characteristic  properties.  The  chief  source  of 
ambiguity  and  difficulty  is  the  possible  co-existence  of  neutral 
sulphates  with  any  free  acid,  especially  muriatic  or  acetic  acid, 
— ^a  conjunction  of  substances  which  is  far  from  being  unfre- 
quent  in  such  mixtures  as  may  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  medical  jurist. 

The  process  recommended  for  compound  mixtures  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  work  is  fallacious :  In  a  mixture,  containing 
a  neutral  sulphate  and  free  muriatic  and  acetic  acid,  free  sul- 
phuric acid  will  be  indicated  by  it.  The  same  objection  applies 
to  another  process  suggested  by  Orfila&nd  adopted  by  Devergie  *. 
In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  it  is  advisable  to  get  rid 
of  the  free  muriatic  and  acetic  acids ;  for  which  purpose  the 
plans  mentioned  above  have  occurred  to  me  as  the  most  effec- 
tual. In  the  instance  of  stains  on  cloth,  any  free  muriatic  or 
acetic  acid,  which  might  remain  after  some  days'  exposure  to 
the  air,  will  be  removed  by  simply  exposing  the  stained  cloth 
to  a  moderate  heat.  In  the  instance  of  compound  mixtures,  the 
more  tedious  process  of  repeated  distillation  will  accomplish  the 
same  end. 

Still  the  processes  now  recommended  are  not  entirely  firee 
from  objection.     In  the  first  place,  they  will  not  always  indi- 

*  Annales  d* Hygiene  Publique  et  de  M6decine-L6gale,  ii.  213.  For  a  detail 
cf  the  objections  to  this  method  the  reader  may  consult  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  zzxy.  312. 
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cate  free  sulphuric  acid,  although  it  is  present;  for  if  any  mu- 
riate, acetate,  or  nitrate  is  also  present  in  such  quantity  that  the 
base  of  the  salt  can  neutralize  the  whole  sulphuric  acid, — the 
salt  is  decomposed  in  the  course  of  distillation,  and  its  acid 
driven  off,  so  that  a  neutral  sulphate  remains.     Perhaps,  too, 
in  other  cases  the  sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed  during  distil- 
lation by  the  action  of  various  organic  matters  present ;  but  so 
far  as  I  have  examined  the  subject,  it  appears  that  when  free 
sulphuric  acid  exists  in  small  proportion  in*  an  organic  mixture 
very  little  of  it  is  thus  dissipated.     In  the  second  place,  both 
the  processes  may  indicate  sulphuric  acid  where  it  does  not 
exist.  The  fklhcj  arising  from  a  mixture  containing  a  neutral 
sulphate  and  free  muriatic  or  acetic  acid,  is  provided  against. 
But  the  corresponding  fallacy  occasioned  by  the  co-existence 
of  a  neutral  sulphate  and  free  nitric  acid  will  still  remain  ;  for 
this  acid  is  not  easily  removed  by  exposure  to  a  heat  a  little 
above  212^ ;  and  it  will  cause  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  lead 
by  mutual  action  between  the  carbonate  of  lead  and  the  sul- 
phate in  the  mixture,  although  no  sulphuric  acid  exist  in  a  free 
state, — because  a  nitrate  of  lead  is  first  formed,  and  an  inter- 
change then  takes  place  between  the  nitrate  of  lead  and  any 
neutral  sulphate  which  may  happen  to  be  in  solution.  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  source  of  fallacy  can  be  obviated  in  any  other 
way  except  by  an  analysis  directed  to  discover  nitric  acid. 

To  conclude,  it  is  important  to  remember,  that,  although  free 
sulphuric  acid  be  positively  detected  in  a  compound  mixture,  it 
does  not  absolutely  follow  that  sulphuric  acid  was  mixed  with 
it.  The  free  acid  may  arise  from  an  accidental  impregnation 
with  one  of  the  supersulphates,  more  especially  alum.  This 
difficulty  is  of  little  or  no  consequence  in  regard  to  stains  on 
clothes,  because  alum  cannot  cause  any  corrosion.  But  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  another  common  subject  of  ana- 
lysis in  medico-legal  investigations,  the  only  mode  of  avoid- 
ing the  fallacy  is  to  ascertain  by  general  evidence  that  alum  or 
any  other  supersulphate  could  not  have  been  administered  re- 
cently before  death. 

A  different  process  for  detecting  sulphuric  acid  in  compound 
mixtures  has  been  recently  proposed  by  MM.  OrfUa  and  J5ar- 
ruel^  and  somewhat  modified  by  MM.  Devergie  and  Taufflieb. 
The  mixture  is  distilled  to  dryness  in  a  proper  retort  and  re- 
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ceirer,  and  then  exposed  to  a  heat  gradually  raised  to  low  red- 
ness ;  and  the  substances  whidi  pass  over  are  condensed  in  water 
rendered  feebly  alkaline  by  ammonia.  Any  free  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  mixture  posses  over  in  the  form  either  of  sulphuric  or  of 
sulphurous  acid.  The  distilled  fluid  being  then  put  into  ani^- 
paratus  such  as  that  represented  in  Fig.  5,  nitromuriatic  acid  is 
poured  into  the  stra^ht  tube  in  successive  portions  so  long  as 
there  is  effervescence ;  and  the  gaseous  fluids  evolved  are  re- 
ceived by  the  curbed  tube  in  a  solution  of  iodic  acid.     The 
greater  part  of  any  sulphurous  acid  which  may  have  been  con- 
tained in  the  distilled  liquid  is  converted  by  the  nitromuriatic 
acid  into  sulphuric  acid ;  and  what  escapes  this  change  passes 
over  into  the  iodic  acid,  and  is  there  converted  into  sulphuric 
acid  with  the  disengagement  of  iodine,  which  colours  the  solu- 
tion brown.    Sulphuric  acid  may  now  be  sought  for  in  the  usual 
way  in  the  liquid  which  has  been  acted  on  by  the  nitromuriatic 
acid.     And  in  the  solution  of  iodic  acid  it  may  be  discovered 
by  precipitating  the  iodic  and  sulphuric  acids  with  nitrate  of 
baryta;  heating  the  dry  precipitate  to  a  full  red  or  low  white 
heat,  by  which  the  iodate  of  baryta  is  decomposed ;  acting  on 
the  residuum  with  nitric  add  which  leaves  undissolved  the  sul- 
phate only ;  and  decomposing  the  sulphate  with  charcoal  as  al- 
ready described  *• 

Is  it  not  a  sufficient  objection  to  this  process  that  a  neutral 
sulphate  of  ammonia  might  pass  over  into  the  receiver  at  tlie 
temperature  employed,  and  that  fixed  sulphates  might  be  de- 
composed in  the  course  of  the  complicated  actions  that  occur 
in  the  destructive  distillation  of  organic  matters,  and  sulphurous 
acid  be  some  times  tiius  disengaged  and  obtained  in  the  receiver, 
although  the  subject  of  analysis  did  not  contain  any  free  sul- 
phuric acid  ? 

Of  Hie  Tests  for  Nitric  Add, 

1.  When  concentrated^  Nitric  acid  is  easily  known  by  the 
odour  of  its  vapour,  which  is  peculiar.  When  pure,  the  acid 
as  well  as  its  vapour  is  colourless;  when  mixed  with  nitrous 
acid  it  is  of  various  tints,  and  generally  yellow  or  orange.  The 
acid  of  commerce  is  at  times  rendered  impure  by  sulphuric  acid, 
a  circumstance  which  must  be  attended  to  in  applying  the  sub- 

•  Annates  d'Hyg.  Publique  et  de  M^.  Leg.  xiii.  488. 
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sequent  teste* — The  amplest  test  for  the  uitric  or  nitrous  acid 
is  the  action  of  copper,  lead,  or  tin.  If  any  of  these  metak  in 
small  fragments,  or  tin  powder  be  Arown  into  either  acid  pre- 
viously diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  an  effervescence 
takes  place,  which  in  the  case  of  lead  or  copper  is  much  acce- 
lerated by  heat ;  mtric  oxide  gas  is  disengaged ;  and  ruddy  fumes 
of  nitrous  acid  gas  are  formed  when  the  gas  comes  in  contact 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Another  characteristic  test,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  on  an  extremely  small 
scale,  »  morphia,  the  alkaloid  of  opium.  This  substance  is 
turned  in  a  few  seconds  to  a  beautiful  orange-red  colour  by 
nitric  acid,  and  after  longer  contact  forms  with  it  a  bright  yel- 
low solution.  No  other  acid  has  this  effect.  Muriatic  acid,  as 
Dr  (/StiouglmMsey  has  remarked  *,  does  not  act  at  all  on  mor- 
phia, and  sulphuric  acid  chars  and  blackens  it — Many  odier 
characteristic  tests  might  be  mentioned  for  nitric  acid ;  but  those 
now  specified  are  amfriy  sufficient 

2.  In  a  dibiied  Hate  this  acid  is  not  so  easily  recognized  as 
the  other  mineral  acids,  for  it  does  not  form  any  insoluble  salt 
or  precipitate  with  bases. 

The  process  usually  followed  consiste  in  first  ascertaining  the 
acidity  of  the  fluid,  neutralizing  with  potass,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, and  ascertainii^  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
application  of  heat,  whether  nitrous  fumes  are  evolved.  When 
the  quantity  of  acid  in  the  suspected  fluid  is  sufficiently  large, 
for  example,  about  three  grains,  this  process  may  be  employed 
with  advantage :  By  using  a  very  small  distilling  apparatus,  and 
operating  cautiously,  the  leading  properties  of  the. disengaged 
acid  may  he  determined ;  and,  at  all  evente,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity may  be  procured  to  try  on  it  the  test  of  morphia. — But 
when  there  is  a  probability  that  the  quantity  of  acid  is  very  small, 
a  different  plan  must  be  followed.  After  neutralization  and  eva- 
poration to  dryness,  the  residue  is  to  be  put  in  a  small  tube,  and 
heated  for  a  second  or  two  with  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid.  A 
crystal  of  morphia  is  then  to  be  dro[^ed  into  the  mass  and 
moved  round  the  edge  of  it,  or  in  the  moisture  on  the  tube  im- 
mediately above ;  upon  which,  if  any  nitric  acid  was  originally 
present,  the  morphia  will  quickly  acquire  an  orange  colour. 
This  mode  of  procedure,  which  may  be  applied  to  a  very  mi- 

*  Lancet,  1820-30,  ii.  ddO  and  43-i. 
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nute  quantity  of  acid,  was  pointed  out  lately  by  Dr  CfShaugh- 
weM6y  *. 

3.  When  in  a  state  of  compound  mixture^  nitric  acid,  like  sul- 
phuric acid  in  similar  circumstances,  may  be  after  a  time  partly 
decomposed  and  partly  neutralized ;  and  when  the  matter  with 
which  it  is  mixed  belongs  to  either  of  the  organic  kingdoms, 
more  particularly  if  it  is  of  an  animal  nature,  its  decomposition 
is  more  rapid  than  that  of  sulphuric  acid.  Still  it  is  an  import- 
ant fact,  that  some  of  the  acid  may  be  discovered  after  a  con- 
siderable interval.  M,  Ollivier  detected  it  in  various  stains  on 
the  skin  at  least  a  day  after  it  had  been  applied -(-;  Dr  (yShanffh" 
nessey  detected  it  in  a  stain  on  cloth  sent  to  him  from  Ireland 
to  Edinburgh  X  ;  and  I  have  found  it  in  stains  made  on  broad- 
cloth with  detached  drops  seven  weeks  before. — When  nitric 
acid  is  to  be  sought  for  in  stains  on  cloth  or  on  the  skin,  it  may 
be  detected  with  great  nicety  by  a  simple  process ;  but  when 
mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  other  organic  fluids, 
its  detection  is  by  no  means  either  so  easy  or  so  certain. 

Process  for  stains.  Nitric  acid  produces  on  the  skin  a  yellow 
stain,  which  gradually  becomes  dirty  orange,  and  then,  as  the 
cuticle  desquamates,  of  a  dirty  yellowish-brown ;  but  in  all  of 
these  states  it  is  at  once  rendered  for  a  time  lively  yellow  in 
tint  by  the  action  of  ammonia.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  other 
yellow  stain  is  similarly  affected.  Stains  on  cloth  are  general- 
ly yellowish,  reddish-yellow,  and  brownish-yellow,  and  are  at- 
tended with  more  or  less  disintegration  of  the  texture  of  the 
cloth.  The  method  of  analyzing  all  these  stains  is  as  follows. 
— The  stained  part  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  few  drachms  of  pure 
water  several  times  in  succession ;  and  the  liquid  is  then  filter- 
ed and  may  be  subjected  to  litmus  paper  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining its  acidity.  The  absence  of  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
acids  may  next  be  proved  on  a  drop  or  two  contained  in  the 
small  glass  tube.  Fig.  1,  by  the  non-action  of  nitrate  of  silver 
on  the  one  hand,  and  nitrate  of  baryta  on  the  other.  It  should 
be  remembered  at  the  same  time,  that,  although  the  free  acid 
be  really  the  nitric,  a  scanty  precipitate  may  be  produced  by 
one  or  both  of  these  .tests  for  the  two  other  common  mineral 

*  Lancet,  1829-^,  u.  840. 
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acids ;  because  old  clothes  are  frequently  impregnated  with  par- 
ticles of  their  salts,  more  especially  with  sulphates. — The  mix- 
ture is  then  to  be  rendered  neutral,  or  for  the  sake  of  greater 
facility,  feebly  alkaline,  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  diluted  so- 
lution of  caustic  potass ;  after  which  the  whole  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  in  a  vapour-bath,  if  practicable.  The  dry  re- 
siduum is  now  to  be  put  into  a  small  short  tube,  heated  with  a 
drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  brought  in  contact  with  a 
fragment  of  morphia,  as  recommended  above  in  the  process  for 
the  pure  diluted  acid.  But  if  there  is  any  reason  to  think  that 
the  quantity  of  acid  is  moderately  large,  it  should  be  collected 
pure  by  a  regular  process  of  distillation. 

This  method  is  almost  identical  with  one  proposed  by  Dr 
(yShaughnessey  in  one  of  his  papers  formerly  mentioned  *•  He 
applied  it  successfully  to  a  stain  sent  to  him  at  Edinburgh  from 
Ireland.  It  is  described  above  as  I  applied  it,  a  few  days  be- 
fore seeing  his  account,  to  a  stain  on  broad-cloth  made  with  a 
single  drop  of  pure  nitric  acid,  and  forty-nine  days  old.  If  the 
stain  be  large,  and  the  quantity  of  dry  matter  procured  from  it 
exceed  a  few  grains,  Dr  O^  Shaughnessey  properly  recommends 
the  experimentalist  to  put  it  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  little  tube 
with  a  ball,  to  distil  off  the  nitric  acid  into  another  tube  con- 
taining a  few  drops  of  water,  and  to  apply  to  this  acid  the  va- 
rious tests  mentioned  formerly ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  with  him  that  the  single  test  of  morphia,  when 
applied  to  a  substance  procured  in  the  manner  specified,  sup- 
plies sufficient  evidence. — The  kind  of  morphia  which  I  find  to 
answer  best  is  considerably  purer  than  what  is  generally  met 
with  in  the  shops  at  present, — being  in  distinctly-transparent 
crystals,  nearly,  yet  not  entirely,  colourless.  The  common  im- 
pure morphia  of  the  shops  gives  a  less  lively  orange  tint ;  and 
morphia  perfectly  pure  is  said  not  to  be  affected  at  all  \.  The 
morphia,  therefore,  before  being  used  in  a  medico-legal  case, 
should  be  tested  by  a  comparative  trial  on  a  fragment  of  nitre 
decomposed  in  a  tube  by  sulphuric  acid. 
'  Process  for  Mixtures.  The  detection  of  nitric  acid  in  com- 
pound mixtures,  such  as  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  is  seldom 
so  easy  a  matter  as  its  detection  in  stains ;  and  indeed  a  sure 

*  Lancet,  1829-30,  iL  840. 
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and  delieate  proeess  ia  still  a  desideratum  ia  uedico-legal  che- 
mifltrj. 

When  the  proportion  of  the  acid  in  the  mixture  is  conside- 
rable, it  may  be  detected  without  difficulty.  It  is  merely  ne- 
cessary to  neutralize  witii  potass^  water  being  added  if  neces- 
sary, and  then  to  filter  and  evaporate  to  a  convenient  degfree 
of  concentration.  Crystals  will  then  be  formed  on  cooling,  and 
these  may  be  decomposed  by  sulfuric  add  in  the  usual  way. 
But  the  medical  jurist  ought  not  to  flatter  himself  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  meeting  often  with  a  proportion  large  enough  to 
admit  of  being  discovered  by  so  coarse  a  method  of  analysis. 
In  general  the  quantity  is  so  small,  that  the  crystallization  of 
the  nitrate  of  potass  is  prevented  by  the  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  with  which  it  is  mingled.— When  the  proportion  ap- 
pears inconsiderable,  therefore,  a  different  process  must  be  pur- 
sued ;  and  on  the  whole  the  following  has  appeared  to  me  the 
most  effectual  and  delicate. 

The  first  step  is  to  try  how  far  the  organic  matter  may  be 
sufficiently  removed  by  a  carefully  conducted  filtration  as  to 
admit  of  the  nitre  crystallizing.  For  this  end,  having  con- 
structed a  loosely  twisted  cord  of  filtering-paper,  about  eight 
inches  long,  and  bent  like  a  syphon, — place  the  shorter  limb 
in  the  suspected  mixture,  which  must  be  previously  neutraliz- 
ed and  diluted  to  the  requinte  extent,  and  place  a  proper  vessel 
to  receive  the  dri^  which  tM  from  the  other  end  of  the  sy- 
phon-filter. Then  cover  the  whole  apparatus  with  a  jar  to 
prevent  evaporation.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  the  fluid  will  thus  undergo  a  process  of  compound 
filtration,  and  will  sometimes  be  so  free  from  organic  substances 
as  to  yield  by  evaporation  crystals  of  nitre  sufficiently  pure  to 
present  the  characteristic  action  on  morphia  when  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  result  is  different.  On  the 
one  hand,  if  a  moderate  proportion  of  organic  matter  be  mixed 
with  the  crystals,  and  the  quantity  of  residuum  is  not  sufficient 
to  allow  of  the  nitric  acid  being  separated  by  distillation,  the 
colour  of  the  mass  after  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  so 
deep  as  completely  to  obscure  the  effect  of  the  disengaged  ni- 
tric acid  on  morphia.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  chloride  of 
sodium  is  mixed  with  the  crystals  of  nitre,  as  will  occasionally 
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lM^[>peii  in  medioo^legal  inquirieay  the  sulphuric  acid  wiU  disen- 
gage, not  nitric  acid,  but  chlorine. 

I  have  tried  various  plans  for  obviating  these  sources  of  dif- 
ficulty, but  have  not  be^i  so  sueoesaful  as  I  could  wish.  Both 
difficulties^  however,  are  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  means 
of  the  acetate  of  silver.  The  residue  of  the  evaporation  being 
redisaolvod  and  filtered,  the  acetate  of  silver  is  to  be  added  in 
slight  excess.  The  hydrochloric  acid  is  thus  thrown  down  in 
the  form  of  diloride  of  silver ;  and  along  with  it  several  orga- 
nic principles  are  likewise  precipitated.  The  solution  being 
afterwards  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  may 
be  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  morphia  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  precedii^  process  requires  a  few  commentaries. 

When  in  a  compound  mixture,  containing  nitric  acid  neu- 
traUzed  by  potass,  crystallization  cannot  be  accomplished  on  ac- 
count of  Uie  animal  or  vegetable  matter  co-existing  in  the  fluid, 
— ^the  method  recommended  by  some  is  simply  to  evaporate  to 
dryness  and  to  raise  the  heat  gradually,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ducing deflagration.  But  this  is  a  coarse,  uncertain,  and  fal- 
lacious process.  It  is  uncertain,  because  when  the  proportion 
of  nitre  is  small,  no  deflagration  ensues,  but  merely  efferves- 
cence. And  it  is  fallacious;  for,  as  Dr  (ySliaugkne^ey  proper- 
ly cautions  the  medico-legal  chemist,  other  salts  besides  nitre, 
such  as  the  chlorates  and  oxalate^  possess  the  power  of  deflar 
grating  with  organic  matter. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  recommended  above  consists  in 
a  peculiar  mode  of  filtration  proposed  by  Dr  (yShaiughnessey^j 
who  has  examined  the^whcde  medico-legal  chemistry  of  nitric 
acid  with  much  ability.  This  step  will  be  sometimes  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  procure  the  crystallization  of  the  nitre.  Dr 
O'Shaughnessey  found,  that  from  a  mixture  of  three  ounces  of 
thick  pea-soup  and  ten  drops  of  nitric  acid  neutralized  by  po- 
tass, he  procured  in  twenty-four  hours  a  limpid  fluid  which 
yielded  by  evaporation  long  crystals  of  nearly  pure  nitrate  of 
potass.  I  fear,  however,  that  tUs  plan  of  filtration  will  not  al- 
ways enable  the  nitre  to  crystallize  in  a  sufiiciently  pure  state. 
I  imve  found  the  contents  of  the  stomach  so  viscid  as  to  require 
considerable  dilution  to  allow  of  the  fluid  part  passing  along 

•  lancet,  18)0.31,  i.  610. 
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the  filter ;  in  which  case  so  much  organic  matter  is  dissolved 
by  the  fluid,  as  to  prevent  the  crystallization  of  the  nitre :  And 
from  a  mixture  of  common  barley-broth  with  nitre  in  the  pro- 
portion of  six  grains  to  four  ounces,  there  was  procured  by  fil- 
tration and  evaporation  a  crystalline  residue,  which,  owing  to 
the  chloride  of  sodium  mixed  with  the  nitre,  gave  with  sulphu- 
ric acid  no  nitric  acid,  but  a  copious  evolution  of  chlorine  gas. 
To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  I  have  proposed  to  remove 
the  chlorine  of  the  chloride  of  sodium,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
organic  matter  by  means  of  acetate  of  silver.  This  plan  has 
appeared  convenient  in  such  trials  as  I  have  hitherto  made  of 
it.  In  one  experiment  four  drops  of  nitric  acid  neutraliz- 
ed with  potass  were  mixed  with  six  ounces  of  strong  barley- 
broth.  In  three  days  half  an  ounce  of  limpid  fluid  was  pro- 
cured by  filtration.  One-half  of  this  evaporated  to  dryness  in 
a  vapour-bath  gave  a  crystalline,  deliquescent  residue,  which, 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  tube,  emitted  a  strong  odour  of 
chlorine ;  and  the  moisture  which  bedewed  the  tube  scarcely 
imparted  any  colour  to  a  fragment  of  morphia.  The  dry  resi- 
duum of  the  other  half  of  the  filtered  fluid  was  re-dissolved  and 
precipitated  by  an  excess  of  acetate  of  silver,  then  again  Alter- 
ed and  evaporat-ed  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  was  gently  heated 
in  a  tube  with  sulphuric  acid.  An  odour  of  nitric  acid  was 
now  disengaged,  and  the  moisture  on  the  tube  close  to  the  mix- 
ture turned  a  fragment  of  morphia  to  bright  orange-red. 

The  acetate  of  silver  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  strong 
solutions  of  acetate  of  potass  and  nitrate  of  silver,  draining  and 
compressing  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper  the  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate which  forms,  and  then  dissolving  this  precipitate  in  boil- 
ing water  and  crystallizing  by  refrigeration.  The  crystals, 
which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  should  be  then  sepa- 
rated, slightly  washed  with  a  little  water,  and  again  dried  by 
compression.  When  put  to  use,  a  boiling  solution  should  be 
employed,  as  the  solution  at  low  temperatures  contains  very 
little  of  the  salt.  In  preparing  solutions  of  this  salt,  it  is  pro- 
per to  boil  as  little  as  possible,  and  rather,  indeed,  to  heat  the 
water  within  a  few  degrees  of  ebullition,  and  then  efi^ct  the  so- 
lution of  the  salt  by  brisk  agitation ;  for  at  the  temperature  of 
ebullition  the  acetate  of  silver  is  quickly  decomposed.    The  salt 
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should  be  kept  in  the  solid  state,  as  its  solution  slowly  under- 
goes decomposition. 

Dr  (yShauffknesseyj  in  a  paper  antecedent  to  that  last  quoted, 
has  given  another  process  for  separating  nitric  acid  in  the  form 
of  nitrate  of  potass  *•  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary,  hovrever, 
to  give  any  account  of  this  plan,  because  on  attempting  to  apply 
it  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  I  could  not  succeed  in  remov- 
ing the  animal  matter  sui)iciently  to  permit  the  remainder  of 
the  analysis  to  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 

Of  the  Tests  for  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

1.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  in  its  concentrated  state  of  a  yellowish 
colour  as  usually  sold,  and  is  easily  known  by  its  peculiar  va- 
pour or  fumes.  A  convenient  additional  test,  which,  however, 
is  not  absolutely  distinctive,  is  the  formation  of  white  vapour 
when  a  rod  dipped  in  it  is  brought  near  another  rod  dipped  in 
ammonia.  If  any  farther  evidence  be  desired,  the  strong  acid 
must  be  diluted  with  water,  and  examined  by  the  tests  for  it  in 
a  diluted  state. 

2.  When  diluted^  it  is  recognized  with  facility  first  by  litmus- 
paper,  and  then  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  forms  with  it  a 
dense,  white  precipitate,  the  chloride  of  silver.  A  similar  pre- 
dpitate,  indeed,  is  produced  by  the  same  test  in  other  diluted 
acids.  But  the  chloride  of  silver  may  be  distinguished  from  all 
other  white  salts  of  silver  by  one  or  other  of  the  following  cha- 
racters. If  the  quantity  precipitated  be  considerable,  it  should 
be  collected  on  a  filter,  dried  and  heated  in  a  tube ;  upon  which 
it  fuses  under  the  point  of  redness,  and,  unlike  the  other  white 
salts  of  silver,  remains  at  a  red  heat  undecomposed,  and  on  cool- 
ing forms  a  crystalline,  sometimes  translucent  mass,  which  cuts 
like  horn.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  precipitate  be 
too  small  to  be  collected,  it  is  first  to  be  re-dissolved  in  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia,  and  then  made  to  re-appear  by  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid,  after  which  it  will  be  remarked  that  an  excess  of 
that  acid  does  not  redissolve  it.  The  other  white  insoluble  salts 
of  silver,  which  are  dissolved  by  ammonia,  are  also  soluble,  ex- 
cept one,  in  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  so  that,  on  this  acid  being 
gradually  added  to  their  ammoniacal  solution,  they  first  reap- 
pear and  then  are  again  dissolved.     The  exception  is  the  cya- 

•  Lancet,  1829-60,  ii.  dda 
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nide  of  silver,  as  tbrown  down  for  example  by  nitrate  of  silver 
in  weak  hydrocyanic  acid ;  and  this  salt  is  easily  known  by  the 
effect  of  heat,  which  darkens  it,  and  disengages  cyanogen. — 
[See  Tests  for  Hydrocyanic  acid.] 

d.  Hydrochloric  acid  in  a  state  of  compound  mixture  has  not 
been  much  attended  to  as  an  object  of  medico*legal  analysis. 
In  tmth,  this  acid  very  rarely  comes  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  medical  jurist  at  alL  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  there 
should  be  on  record,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  one  case  of  poison- 
ing with  a  substance  so  energetic  and  in  such  common  use  *. 

The  presence  of  organic  substances  in  the  mixture  will  en- 
tirely prevent  the  application  of  the  process  for  the  pure  dilut- 
ed acid ;  because,  besides  that  such  mixtures  almost  always  con- 
tain hydrochlorates,  there  are  few  oiganic  principles,  more  es- 
pecially of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  do  not  precipitate  abun- 
dantly with  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  get  rid  of 
this  fidlacy  by  a  cautiously  managed  distillation. 

The  process,  then,  for  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  state  of  com- 
pound mixture,  is  to  subject  the  mixture  to  distillation  in  the 
apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  2;  and  the  heat  is  to  be  regulat- 
ed by  immersing  the  body  and  part  of  the  neck  of  the  mattrass 
in  a  boiling  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  lime,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  parts  of  the  crystallized  salt  to  one  of  water,  or  equal 
parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt  or  chloride  of  calcium  and  water. 
In  this  bath,  in  which  a  temperature  about  240°  may  be  main- 
tained, the  mixture  is  first  to  be  distilled  to  dryness ;  and  then 
the  operation  is  to  be  repeated  after  adding  a  little  distUled  wa- 
ter to  the  dry  residuum*  The  distilled  fluids  may  then  be  treat- 
ed as  a  pure  diluted  acid. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  this  mode  of  procedure  are,  that, 
of  the  substances  which  will  probably  be  met  with  in  a  medi- 
co-legal analysis,  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids  will  alone  be  dis- 
tilled over, — that  no  free  sulphuric  acid  can  pass  over, — and 
likewise  in  particular  no  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  except  a 
mere  trace,  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  communicate  a  slight 
haze  to  the  distilled  liquid  on  the  addition  of  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver.— The  distillation  of  a  littie  pure  water  from  the  dry  resi- 
duum of  the  first  operation  is  recommended,  because  without 
it  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  will  always  be 

*  Toxicologic  Generale,  i.  IdS. 
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found  to  remain  behind  in  the  form  of  gas  or  vapour  in  the 
mattrasB. 

In  the  case  of  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or 
vomited  matter,  it  must  not  be  forgot,  that  the  discovery  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid  is  no  proof  that  this  acid  obtained  entrance 
into  the  stomach  from  without ;  because,  as  formerly  noticed, 
thcT  researches  of  Z)r  Prauf*  and  o(  Professors  Gmelin  and  7W 
demann-f^  as  well  as  those  of  Mr  Children  %  and  others  have 
proved,  that  during  digestion  hydrochloric  acid  is  secreted  as 
an  essential  ingredient  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  that  in  some 
(Gseased  states  of  digestion  it  exists  in  the  secretions  of  the  sto- 
mach in  increased  quantity.    How  far  this  important  source  of 
fidlacy  will  weaken  the  evidence  ofpoisoning  with  hydrochloric 
add  derived  from  the  detection  of  the  acid  within  the  stomach 
or  in  vomited  matter,  it  is  not  at  present  very  easy  to  pronounce. 
On  the  whole,  the  medico-legal  chemist  must  be  cautious  in  in- 
ferring the  introduction  of  hydrochloric  acid  from  without  un- 
less where  the  quantity  is  considerable.     I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  what  quantity  would  justify  such  an  inference;  but  the  pro- 
portion usually  contained  in  the  gastric  juice  appears  to  be 
small ;  and  the  proportion  found  by  JDr  Prout  in  the  fluid  of 
pyrosis  was  only  between  4.28  and  5.13  grains  of  pure  acid  in 
sixteen  ounces  §. — Another  source  of  fallacy  is,  that  a  mixture 
containing  a  hydrochlorate  and  free  sulphuric  acid  will  yield 
hydrochloric  acid  by  distillation.    If  this  fallacy  be  apprehend- 
ed, it  may  easily  be  got  rid  of  in  some  instances  by  examining 
the  residual  matter  in  the  mattrass,  and  ascertaining  that  no  ma- 
terial quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  exists  in  it.    If,  however,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  that  acid  be  found,  it  b  extremely  difficult 
to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  acids  originally  existed  in  the  free 
state. — The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  suspected  mix- 
ture may  be  estimated  by  collecting  the  chloride  of  silver  thrown 
down  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  fusing  and  weighing  it,  and  al- 
lowing 100  parts  of  the  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  of  the 
shops  for  every  145  parts  of  the  fused  chloride. 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1824,  p.  45. 
"f  Die  Verdauung  nach  Versuchen,  pauim, 
t  Annals  of  Philosophy,  1624,  riii.  68. 
j  Philosophical  Transactions,  o.  49. 
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Section  IL — Of  the  Mode  of  Action  of  the  Mineral  Acids,  and 

the  Symptoms  they  cause  in  Man. 

It  was  formerly  observed  that  the  action  of  the  strong  mi- 
neral acids  is  independent  of  the  function  of  absorption.  They 
act  by  the  conveyance  along  the  nerves  of  an  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  irritation  or  destruction  of  the  part  to  which  they 
are  applied. 

When  introduced  directly  into  a  vein  they  cause  death  by 
coagulating  the  blood.  Thus,  when  Professor  OrfHa  injected 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog  half  a  drachm  of  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  he  observed  that  the 
animal  at  once  struggled  violently,  stretched  out  its  limbs,  and 
expired ;  and  on  opening  the  chest  immediately,  he  found  the 
heart  and  great  vessels  filled  with  coagulated  blood  *. — Nitric 
acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  act  in  the  same  way. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
the  blood  as  usual  remains  fluid  for  some  time  after  death ;  the 
symptoms  are  referrible  almost  solely  to  the  abdomen ;  and  in 
the  dead  body  the  stomach  is  found  extensively  disorganized, 
and  the  other  abdominal  viscera  sometimes  inflamed.  If  the 
dose  be  large,  and  the  animal  fasting,  death  may  take  place  in 
BO  short  a  time  as  three  hours ;  but  in  general  it  lives  much 
longer."f- 

When  the  strong  mineral  acids  are  applied  outwardly  they 
irritate,  inflame,  or  corrode  the  skin.  The  most  rapid  in  pro- 
ducing these  effects  is  the  nitric,  or  rather  the  nitrous  acid. 
The  strong,  fuming  nitrous  acid  even  causes  efi^ervescence  when 
dropped  on  the  skin. 

The  toxicologist  is  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  the  symp- 
toms caused  by  these  acids  in  man  chiefly  to  the  work  of  M, 
Tartra  on  poisoning  with  Nitric  Acid,  to  which  the  reader  may 
refer  for  greater  details,  and  many  excellent  cases  :|:.  Tartra 
has  so  completely  exhausted  the  subject,  that  it  will  be  seldom 
requisite  in  the  following  abstract  to  quote  any  other  author. 

M.  Tartra  considers  that  four  varieties  may  be  observed  in 

•  Toxicologie  G^n^rale,  i.  77. 
t  Ibidem,  7a 
\  Trait4  de  rEmpoisonnement  par  Tacide  Nitrique,  1802. 
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the  effects  of  the  nitric  and  other  mineral  acids.  1.  Speedy 
death  from  violent  corrosion  and  inflammation ;  2.  Slow  death 
from  a  peculiar  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ; 
3.  Imperfect  recovery,  the  person  remaining  liable  ever  after 
to  irritability  of  the  stomach ;  4.  Perfect  recovery. 

1.  The  most  ordinary  symptoms  are  those  of  the  first  varie- 
ty,— namely,  all  the  symptoms  that  characterize  the  most  vio-* 
lent  gastritis,  accompanied  likewise  with  burning  in  the  throat, 
which  is  increased  by  pressure,  swallowing,  or  coughing  * ; — 
eructations  proceeding  from  the  gases  evolved  in  the  stomach 
by  its  chemical  decomposition ; — ^and  an  excruciating  pain  in 
the  stomach,  such  as  no  natural  inflammation  can  excite.     The 
lips  are  commonly  shrivelled,  at  first  whitish,  afterwards,  if 
from  nitric  acid,  yellowish,  if  from  sulphuric  acid,  brownish. 
Occasionally  there  are  also  excoriations,  more  rarely  little  blis- 
ters.    Similar  marks  appear  on  other  parts  of  the  skin  with 
which  the  acid  may  have  come  in  contact,  such  as  the  cheeks, 
neck,  breast,  or  fingers;  and  these  marks  undergo  the  same 
change,  of  colour  as  the  marks  of  the  lips.     I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  this  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  was  disfigur- 
ed by  the  Macmillans  with  sulphuric  acid.     He  was  cruelly 
burnt  on  the  face  as  well  as  on  the  hands,  which  he  had  raised 
to  protect  his  face ;  and  the  marks  were  at  first  white,  but  in 
sixteen  hours  became  brownish.     The  inside  of  the  mouth  is 
also  generally  shrivelled,  white,  and  often  more  or  less  corrod- 
ed ;  and  as  the  poisoning  advances,  the  teeth  become  loose  and 
yellowish-brown  about  the  coronse.     The  teeth  sometimes  be- 
come brown  in  so  short  a  time  as  three  hours  f .     Occasionally 
the  tongue  and  inside  of  the  cheeks  are  white,  and  as  it  were 
polished,  like  ivory  :|:.      The  colour  of  the  tongue  in  the  case 
of  nitric  acid  is  sometimes  yellow,  as  in  a  case  recently  related 
by  Mr  Amoit  of  London  §;  but  this  is  by  no  means  invariable.  || 
There  is  almost  always  great  difiiculty,  and  sometimes  complete 
impossibility  of  swallowing.     In  the  case  of  a  child  related  by 
Dr  Sinclair  of  Manchester,  fluids  taken  by  the  mouth  were  re- 
tar  ned  by  the  nose ;  and  the  reason  was  obvious  after  death ; 

•  LclndcU,  Arch.  G^n.  de  M6d.  uu.  867. 

f  Martini  in  Rust's  Magazin  ftir  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  ztIiL  159. 

X  Correa  de  Serra  in  Joornal  de  Chimie  M^cale,  ii.  209,  on  the  third  day. 

§  London  Medical  Gaiette,  xii.  219. 

II  Ibidem,  viii.  767. 
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The  duration  of  this  variety  of  poisoning  with  the  acids  is 
commonly  between  half  a  day  and  two  or  three  days.  But  some- 
times  life  is  prolonged  for  seven  *  or  fifteen  daysf ;  and  some* 
times  too  death  takes  place  in  a  few  hours.  The  shortest  du- 
ration among  the  numerous  cases  of  adults  mentioned  by  Tar* 
tra  is  six  hours  |;  but  Dr  Sinclair  of  Manchester  has  related  a 
case  which  lasted  only  four  hours  and  a^half  § ;  and  Professor 
Memer  of  Breslau  once  met  with  a  case  fatal  in  two  hours  ||. 

The  quantity  required  to  produce  these  effects  has  not  been 
ascertained,  and  must  be  liable  to  the  same  uncertainty  here  as 
iff  other  kinds  of  poisoning.  The  smallest  fatal  dose  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  I  have  hitherto  found  recorded  was  one  drachm.  It 
was  taken  with  sugar  by  mistake  for  stomachic  drops  by  a  stout 
young  man,  and  killed  him  in  seven  days  f .  A  man  has  reco- 
vered after  taking  six  drachms  **.  In  the  only  case  of  poison- 
ing with  hydrochloric  acid  which  I  have  met  with  in  authors, 
an  ounce  and  a-half  proved  btsl  in  little  more  than  a  day  ff . 

2.  The  second  variety  of  sjrmptoms  belong  to  a  peculiar  mo- 
dification of  disease,  which  is  described  by  Tartra  in  rather 
strong  language.  It  begins  with  the  symptoms  already  noticed ; 
but  these  soon  abate  in  violence.  The  patient  then  becomes 
affected  with  general  fever,  dry  skin,  spasms  and  pains  of  the 
limbs,  difficult  breathing,  tension  of  the  belly,  salivation,  and  oc- 
casional vomiting,  particularly  of  food  and  drink.  Afterwards 
membranous  flakes  are  discharged  by  vomiting,  and  the  saliva- 
tion is  accompanied  with  foetor.  These  flakes  are  often  very  like 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  and  such 
they  have  often  been  described  to  be.  More  probably,  how- 
ever, they  are  of  adventitious  formation  ;  for  the  mere  mucous 
coat  of  the  alimentary  canal  cannot  supply  the  vast  quantity  that 
is  discharged.  Sometimes  worms  are  discharged  dead,  and  evi- 
dently corroded  by  the  poison  XX.  Digestion  is  at  the  same  time 
deranged,  the  whole  ftmctions  of  the  body  are  languid^  and  the 

*  Journal  der  Praktiflchcn  Heilkunde,  vii.  ii.  18. 

t  Archives  G&iteles,  xiii.  d67. 

$   Tartra,  p.  160. 

§  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxxvi.  102. 

II  Journal  der  Praktisehen  Heilkunde,  xUx.  iiL  60. 

f  Ifndemy  yiL  ii.  18. 
•*  Martini's  case.' 

tt  Serret  in  Orfila,  Toxicologie  G^n^rale,'  i.  133. 
\\    Tendering  in  Hom*s  Archiv  fiir  Medizinische  Erfahrung,  1825,  i.  458.  ' 
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patient  falls  iDto  a  state  of  marasmus,  which  reduces  him  to  a 
mere  skeleton,  and  in  the  end  brings  him  to  the  grave.  Death 
may  take  place  in  a  fortnight,  or  not  for  months.  In  one  of 
Tartra's  cases  the  patient  lived  eight  mon^.  The  vomiting  of 
membranous  flakes  continues  to  the  last. 

a  The  third  variety  includes  cases  of  imperfect  recovery. 
These  are  characterized  by  nothing  but  the  greater  mildness 
of  the  primary  symptoms,  and  by  the  patient  continuing  for  life 
liable  to  attacks  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  vomiting  of  food  and 
general  disorder  of  the  digestive  function. 

4.  The  last  variety  comprehends  cases  of  perfect  recovery, 
which  are  sufficiently  numerous  even  under  unpromising  appear- 
ances. From  the  average  of  55  cases  recorded  by  Tartra  it  ap- 
pears  that  the  chances  of  death  and  recovery  are  nearly  equal. 
Twenty-six  died,  19  of  the  primary,  7  of  the  secondary  disor- 
der. Twenty-nine  recovered,  and  of  these  twenty-one  perfect- 
ly. Suicidal  are  for  obvious  reasons  more  frequently  fetal  than 
accidental  cases. 

Tartra  has  not  taken  notice  in  his  treatise  of  another  form  of 
poisoning  with  the  strong  acids, — in  which  the  injury  is  cod- 
fined  to  the  gullet  and  neighbouring  parts.  In  Corvisart's  Jour- 
nal there  is  the  case  of  a  man,  who  began  to  drink  sulphuric  atnd 
for  water  while  intoxicated,  but  suddenly  found  out  his  error 
before  he  had  swallowed  above  a  few  drops ;  and  consequently 
tbechiefsymptoms  were  confined  to  the  throat.  Afler  bis  phy- 
sician saw  him  he  ^M  able  to  take  one  dose  of  a  chalk  mixtnre ; 
but  from  that  time  be  was  unable  to  swallow  at  alt  for  a  fort- 
night *.  Martini  likewise  met  with  a  similar  instance  of  com- 
plete dysphagia  from  stricture  in  the  gullet  caused  by  sulphuric 
acid  f.     His  patient  recovered. 

It  also  appears  exceedingly  probable,  although  no  systematic 
writer  has  to  my  knowledge  laid  it  down, — that  the  strong  acids 
may  cause  death,  without  reaching  the  stomach  or  even  the  gul- 
let, by  exciting  inflammation  and  spasm  of  the  glottis  and  larynx. 
Such  an  effect  may  very  well  be  anticipated  from  an  attempt  to 
commit  murder  with  these  poisons ;  as  the  person,  if  he  retains 
cons«ousness  at  the  time,  may  become  aware  of  their  nature 
before  he  has  swallowed  enough  to  injure  the  stomach.     On 

■  Journal  de  UUreint  par  Conisart,  lii.  263. 
+  Hun'i  UfMiia  riir  di«  gemmmie  HeUkunde,  >iiii.  156. 
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these  grounds,  an  opinion  in  favour  of  poisoning  was  given  by 
one  of  the  Prussian  medical  colleges  in  the  case  of  a  nenr-bom 
child,  in  which  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  healthy,  and  did 
not  contain  poison,  but  in  which  the  cuticle  of  the  lips  was 
easily  scraped  off,  the  gums,  tongue,  and  mouth  yellowish- 
green,  as  if  burnt,  the  velum  and  uvula  in  the  same  state,  the 
rtma  glottidis  contracted,  and  the  epiglottis,  larynx,  and  fauces 
violently  inflamed.  Sulphuric  acid  was  found  in  the  house ;  and 
the  mother  subsequently  confessed  the  crime*. — A  case  was  for- 
merly quoted  (p.  77,)  where  MM.  OUivier  and  CkevaUier  found 
traces  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  lips,  mouth,  throat  and 
upper  fourth  of  the  gullet,  but  not  lower.  In  this  instance  the 
reporters  came  to  the  opinion  from  the  absence  of  injury  in  the 
more  important  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  well  as  from  the 
marks  of  nail-scratches  on  the  neck,  and  the  gorged  state  of  the 
lungs,  that  death  had  been  produced  by  strangling  after  an  un- 
successful attempt  by  the  forcible  administration  of  nitric  acid. 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  death  might  quickly  ensue 
from  the  effects  of  the  poison  on  the  throat  and  gullet ;  M.  Ol- 
livier  in  relating  the  case  says  that  in  the  course  of  the  judicial 
inquiries  M.  AUbert  stated  that  he  had  known  repeated  instances 
of  death  from  swallowing  nitric  acid,  although  none  of  it  reach- 
ed lower  down  than  the  pharynx ;  and  though  Ollivier  doubts 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  it  appears  reasonable  to  admit 
that  such  injury  may  be  done  to  the  glottis  as  will  be  adequate 
of  itself  to  occasion  deathf. — In  a  very  interesting  and  careful- 
ly detailed  case  by  Mr  Arnott  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  which 
has  already  been  once  or  twice  referred  to,  the  injury  was  con- 
fined in  a  great  measure  to  the  gullet  and  larynx, — the  stomach, 
which  was  distended  with  food  at  the  time,  being  very  little  af- 
fected. The  chief  symptoms  at  first,  besides  great  general  de- 
pression, were  croupy  respiration  and  much  dyspnoe^,  on  ac- 
count of  which  laryngotomy  was  performed,  and  with  complete 
relief  to  the  breathing.  But  the  patient  nevertheless  rapidly 
sunk  under  the  symptoms  of  general  exhaustion,  and  died  in 
thirty-six  hours  without  presenting  any  particular  signs  of  the 
operation  of  the  poison  on  the  stomach ;  and  the  traces  of  action 
found  there  after  death  were  trifling  :|:. 

*  Augu8tin*8  Repertorium,  i.  ii.  15. 

t  Archives  G6n.  de  M^.  xzi.  372,  note. 

\  London  Medical  Gaiette,  xii.  219. 
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In  Rome  circumstances  the  Htomach  seems  to  acquire  a  degree 
of  insensibility  to  the  action  of  the  strong'  acids.  Tartra,  in  al- 
luding to  what  is  said  of  certain  whisky-drinkers  acquiring  the 
power  of  swallowing  with  impunity  small  quantities  of  the  con- 
centrated acids,  has  related  the  case  of  a  woman  at  Paris,  who, 
after  passing  successively  from  wine  to  brandy  and  from  that  to 
alcohol,  at  last  found  nothing  could  titillate  her  stomach  except 
aqtia-fortis,  of  which  she  was  seen  to  partake  by  several  drug- 
gists of  veracity*.  The  6re-eating  mountebanks  too  are  said 
to  acquire  the  same  power  of  endurance ;  but  much  of  their  ap- 
parent endowments  is  really  legerdemain.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  very  extraordinary  sensibility  to  the  action  of  the  diluted  mi- 
neral acids  has  been  supposed  to  exist  in  the  case  of  infants  at 
the  breast, — so  great  a  sensibility,  in  &ct,  that  serious  symptoms 
and  even  death  itself  have  been  ascribed  to  the  nurse's  milk  be- 
coming impregnated  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  consequence  of  her 
having  taken  it  in  medicinal  doses.  By  two  n  riters  in  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Repository  griping  pains,  tremors  and  spasms  have 
been  imputed  to  this  causef ;  and  a  late  writer  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  says  he  has  seen  continued  griping,  green  diarrhoea  and 
fatal  marasmus  ensue, — apparently,  he  thinks,  from  ulceration 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  J.  Without  ques- 
tioning the  great  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  that  membrane  in 
in&nts,  1  must  nevertheless  express  my  doubts  whether  so  small 
a  quantity  taken  by  a  nurse,  amounting  in  the  cases  in  queslioa 
only  to  four  or  six  drops  a  day,  could  really  produce  fatal  or 
even  severe  effects  on  her  child. 


The  mineral  acids  are  equally  poisonous  when  inhaled  in  the 
form  of  gas  or  vapour  as  when  swallowed ;  and  they  then  act 
chiefly  by  irritating  or  inflaming  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
air-passages  and  lungs.  For  some  observations  on  their  effects 
in  this  form  both  on  plants  and  animals  the  reader  may  refer  to 
the  Chapter  on  Poisonous  Gases. 

The  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  belong  to  the  poisons  alluded 
to  under  the  head  of  General  Poisoning, — of  whose  operation 

•  Ttrlm.p.  124. 

f  Or  Battlty,  iv.  2BU,  and  JIf  r  Diammii,  r.  110. 

(  Mr  Sewn,  i.  756. 
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satisfactory  evidence  may  be  occasionally  drawn  from  symptoms 
only.  If  immediately  after  swallowing  a  liquid  which  causes 
a  sense  of  burning  in  the  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach,  violent 
vomiting  ensues,  particularly  if  the  vomited  matter  is  mixed 
with  blood ;  if  the  mouth  becomes  white  or  yellow,  and  strip* 
ped  of  its  lining  membrane,  and  the  cheeks,  neck,  or  neighbour- 
ing parts  show  vesications,  or  white,  and  subsequently  yellow, 
or  brown,  excoriated  spots ; — if  the  clothes  show  red  spots  and 
are  disintegrated  there, — I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  the  in- 
ference, that  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  has  been  taken.  In  this  opi- 
nion I  am  supported  by  a  good  authority,  Dr  Mertzdorff,  late 
medical  inspector  of  Berlin*. 

Section  III. — Of  the  Morbid  Appearances  caused  by  the 

Mineral  Acids, 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  body  in  cases  of  Tartra's 
first  variety  is  remarkably  healthy ;  every  limb  is  round,  firm, 
and  fresh-looking. 

On  the  lips,  fingers,  or  other  parts  of  the  skin,  spots  and 
streaks  are  found  where  the  acid  has  disorganized  the  cuticle. 
These  marks  are  brownish  or  yellowish-brown,  and  present 
after  death  the  appearance  of  old  parchment  or  of  a  burn;  some- 
times there  are  little  blisters  -f". 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  more  or  less  disorga- 
nized, generally  hardened,  whitish  or  yellowish  with  sulphuric 
acid,  with  nitric  acid  yellowish,  more  rarely  whitish.  The 
pharynx  is  either  in  the  same  state  or  very  red  or  even  swel- 
led. I'he  rima  glottidis,  as  in  the  case  described  by  Dr  Sinclair 
and  in  that  of  Mr  Amott,  is  sometimes  contracted,  the  epiglottis 
swelled,  or  on  the  contrary  shrivelled,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  larynx  inflamed  %.  The  gullet  is  often  lined  with  a 
dense  yellow  membrane,  adhering  firmly,  resembling  the  inner 
coat,  bt^t  probably  in  general  a  morbid  formation ;  and  the  sub- 
jacent tissue  is  brown  or  red.  Sometimes,  however,  the  inner 
coat  or  epithelion  of  the  gullet  loses  its  vitality,  and  is  detach- 
ed in  part  or  altogether.  In  Mr  Amott*s  case  the  pharynx  and 
upper  gullet  were  lined  by  a  pale  lemon-coloured  membrane, 
which  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  canal  was  completely  de- 

•  Horn's  Archiv  fur  Medizinische  Erfehrung,  1823,  i.  465. 

t  Horn't  ArchW,  &c.  462. 

^  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxxvi.  10 1 .     Lond.  Med.  GazettCi  xii.  221. 
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tacbed  and  was  plainly  the  ceeopbageal  membrane  ;  in  the  case 
related  by  Mertzdoiff,  the  whole  imier  coat  of  the  gullet,  aa 
well  as  that  of  the  throat,  epiglottis,  and  mouth,  was  stripped 
from  the  muscolar  coat;  *  and  in  another  described  by  Dr  ffil' 
son  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  a  portion  of  the  lining  membrane 
eight  inches  long,  which  1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing, was  discharged  by  vomiting  on  the  sixth  dayf.  In  a  few 
rare  ca§es  of  chronic  poisoning  with  the  mineral  acids  the  gullet 
is  found  perforated  by  an  ulcerative  process  f ;  but  it  is  never 
perforated  by  their  corrosive  action  in  quickly  &tal  cases.  Oc- 
casionally the  gullet  is  not  affected  at  all,  though  both  the  mouth 
and  the  stomach  are  severely  injured  ;  and  an  instance  has  even 
been  published  where  the  acid,  in  this  instance  the  nitric,  left 
no  trace  of  its  passage  downwards  till  near  the  pylorus  §. 

The  outer  surfecc  of  the  abdominal  viscera  is  commonly 
either  very  vascular  or  livid,  or  bears  even  more  unequivocal 
signs  of  inflammation,  namely  efitision  of  fibrin  and  adhesions 
among  the  different  turns  of  intestine ;  and  these  appearances 
may  take  place  although  the  stomach  is  not  perforated|[.  In 
this  respect  poisoning  with  the  acids  differs  from  the  effects  of 
most  metallic  poisons,  which  very  seldom  cause  unequivocal 
peritomeal  inflammation.  I  have,  however,  seen  the  peritonEcum 
quite  natural  afler  death  from  sulphuric  acid,  even  although 
the  stomach  was  perforated.  This  was  in  a  case  fatal  in  twelve 
hours.  The  stomach,  if  not  mptured,  is  commonly  distended 
with  gases.  It  contains  a  quantity  of  yellowish  brown  or 
black  matter,  and  is  sometimes  lined  with  a  thick  paste  com- 
posed of  disorganized  tissue,  blood  and  mucus,  llie  pylorns 
is  contracted. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  not  always  corroded.  K  the  acid 
is  diluted,  the  coats  may  escape  corrosion;  but  there  ie  exces- 
sive injection,  gorging,  and  blackness  of  the  vessels,  general 
blackness  of  the  membrane,  sometimes  even  without  so^ening, 
as  in  a  case  related  by  Pyl  of  a  woman  who  first  took  aqua- 
fortis and  then  stabbed  herself  1[.     More  commonly,  however, 

•  Honi'a  Arcliiv,  kc.  453. 

t  LondDn  Medical  Gaietle,  xir.  489. 

t  Louii,  Ibidem,  li..  30. 

§  Philadelphia  Journal  of  iht  Med.  Hnd  Phys.  Stii'iici-s,  iv.  410. 

y    London  Medical  Gozcitc,  viiL  76. 

1    AufeatK  und  Ocolachiungen,  ii.  122. 
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along  with  the  blackness  there  is  softening  of  the  rug»  or  ac- 
tnal  removal  of  the  villous  coat)  occasionally  regular  granulat- 
ed ulceration  with  puriform  matter  on  it  *•     The  stomach  is 
not  always  perforated.     But  if  it  is^  the  holes  are  circular,  and 
the  coats  thin  at  the  margin,  coloured,  disintegrated,  and  sur- 
rounded by  Tascularity  and  black  extravasation.     In  some  rare 
cases  there  is  no  mark  of  Vital  re-action  except  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  aperture.     A  case  of  this  kind  is  related  by 
Mertzderffi  The  margin  of  the  hole  was  surrounded  to  the 
distance  of  half  an  inch  with  apparent  charring  of  the  coats,  and 
this  areola  was  surrounded  by  redness ;  but  the  rest  of  the  sto-> 
mach  was  grayish-white  f.     I  examined  with  the  late  Dr  Latta 
of  Leith  a  similar  case,  where  the  limitation  of  the  injury  was 
evidently  owing  to  the  stomach  having  been  at  the  time  filled 
widi  porridge.     The  patient,  a  child  two  years  old,  died  in 
twelve  hours ;  and  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fundus  of 
the  stomach,  towards  the  pylorus,  there  was  a  hole  as  big  as  a 
half  crown,  which  was  surrounded  to  the  distance  of  an  inch 
with  a  black  mass  formed  of  the  disorganized  coats,  and  of  in- 
corporated, charred  blood.     But  the  rest  of  the  stomach  was 
quite  healthy.   The  perforation,  if  the  patient  lives  long  enough, 
is  generally  accompanied  with  a  copious  effusion  into  the  belly 
of  the  usual  muddy  liquor  of  peritonitis ;  and  the  outer  surfiu^e 
of  the  visoera  feels  unctuous,  as  if  from  a  slight  chemical  action 
of  the  acid  on  them.     The  acid  has  actually  been  found  in  the 
contents  poured  out  from  the  stomach  into  the  sac  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum |, 

One  would  expect  to  find  the  acid  always  in  the  stomach 
when  it  is  perforated.  Nevertheless  it  is  sometimes  almost  all 
discharged.  In  Mertzdorff^s  case,  that  of  an  infant  who  was 
killed  in  twelve  hours,  a  hole  was  found  in  the  stomach  fths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  ef- 
fused into  the  belly :  yet  by  a  careful  analysis  the  whole  acid 
he  could  procure  from  the  contents  and  tissues  together  was 
only  4^  grains. 

The  inner  coat  of  the  duodenum  of%en  presents  appearances 
closely  resembling  those  of  the  stomach.    Sometimes,  however, 

*  Archives  G4n4rales  de  M^ecine,  ziii.  968. 

t  Horn's  Archiv,  &c.  1823.  i.  456. 

X  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  ixil  222.  and  xxxvL  lOa 
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It  may  in  some  circumstances  be  necessary  to  determine  from 
the  appearances  in  the  dead  body  whether  a  mineral  acid  has 
been  die  occasion  of  death  or  has  been  introduced  into  the  body 
after  death.     This  may  always  be  easily  done.    If  a  few  drachms 
of  sulphuric  acid  be  injected  into  the  anus  immediately  after 
death)  and  the  parts  be  examined  in  twenty-four  hours,  it  will 
be  found,  that  wherever  the  acid  touches  the  gut,  its  mucous 
coat  is  yellowish  and  brittle,  its  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats 
white,  as  if  blanched,  and  the  blood  in  the  vessels  charred ;  the 
injury  is  confined  strictly  to  the  parts  actually  touched,  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  abrupt  line  of  demarcation,  and  shows  no  sign 
of  inflammatory  redness.     Nitric  acid  produces  nearly  the  same 
effects.     The  whole  tunics  are  yellow,  and  the  disorganization 
is  greater.     For  these  facts  we  are  indebted  to  OrJUa  *. 

In  closing  this  account  of  the  morbid  appearances,  some  ob- 
servations will  be  required  on  the  force  of  evidence  derived 
from  them  ;  because  the  nature  of  a  case  may  be  such  as  to  ex- 
dnde  the  other  branches  of  the  medical  proof.  In  many  instan- 
ces both  of  acute  and  of  chronic  poisoning  with  the  strong  acids, 
I  conceive,  contrary  to  the  general  statements  of  most  systema- 
tic writers  on  modem  medical  jurisprudence,  that  distinct  evi- 
dence may  be  procured  from  the  appearances  only.  Thus,  what 
faUacy  can  intervene  to  render  the  foUowing  opinion  doubtful? 
In  a  case  several  times  alluded  to  as  described  by  Mertzdorff 
there  were  vesicles  and  brown  streaks  on  the  lips,  neck,  and 
shoulders,  similar  to  the  effects  of  burning, — almost  total  sepa- 
ration of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat,  epiglottis, 
and  gullet, — perforation  of  the  stomach  with  a  margin  half  an 
inch  wide,  which  was  extensively  charred,  and  surrounded  by 
a  red  areola.  From  the  appearances  alone  Mertzdorff  declared 
that  the  child  must  have  been  poisoned  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Perhaps  he  should  have  said  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Richard  Overfield,  who  was  condemn- 
ed at  Shrewsbury  Assizes  in  1824  for  murdering  his  own  child, 
a  babe  three  months  old,  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  down  its 
throat.  In  the  dead  body  the  following  appearances  were 
found  :  The  lips  were  blistered  internally  and  of  a  dark  colour 
externally ;  the  gullet  was  contracted  and  its  inner  coat  cor- 

*  Toxicologic  G6n£ra1c,  iu  689. 
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roded ;  the  lining  mermbraae  of  tiie  moatli  and  tongue  of  a  diiU 
white  ooloDr ;  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  corroded  and 
converted  into  a  Bubatance  like  wet  brown  paper ;  the  stoniadi 
perforated  and  a  bloody-coloured  fluid  in  the  sac  of  the  perito- 
meum*.  If  to  these  t^pearances  be  added  the  &ct  that  the 
child's  dreas  was  reddened,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  medical 
jurist  from  declaring,  without  reference  to  chemical  evidence, 
that  this  case  mnst  have  been  one  of  poisoning  with  a  mineral 
add? 

In  like  manner  in  the  case  of  Mrs  Hnmphrey,  who  was  con- 
demned at  Aberdeen  in  1630  for  murdering  her  husband  by 
pouring  sulphnric  acid  down  his  throat  while  be  was  asleep, 
there  was  found,  on  examining  the  dead  body,  two  brown  spots 
on  the  outside  of  the  lips, — whiteness  of  the  inside  of  the  Upe 
and  of  the  gums, — glazing  of  the  palate,  redness,  with  here  and 
there  ash-coloured  discoloration,  of  the  uvula,  posterior  part  of 
the  throat,  pharynx  and  epiglottis, — abrasion  of  moat  of  the  in- 
ner coat  of  the  gullet, —erosion  and  dark-red  ulceration  of  the 
inner  coat  of  the  stomach  in  winding  furrows.  When  to  these 
appearances  it  is  added,  that  the  man  was  in  good  health  only 
forty-seven  hours  before  death,  and  was  taken  ill  suddenly  and 
violently  with  burning  pain  in  the  throat  and  stomadi  -f,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  other  opinion  could  be  formed  of  the  case, 
unless  that  he  died  of  poisoning  with  a  mineral  acid,  and  pro- 
bably with  sulphuric  add. 

I  am  lar  from  desiring  to  encoun^e  rashness  of  dedsion  or 
to  revive  the  loose  crlterions  of  poisoning  relied  on  in  former 
times.  But  there  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  rational  doubt 
that  these  cases  are  distinct  exceptions  to  the  general  law  re- 
gardiiig  the  feebleness  of  the  evidence  from  morbid  appearances* 
and  that  a  witness  would  oertainly  be  guilty  of  thwarting  the 
administration  of  justice,  if,  relying  on  general  rules,  be  refus- 
ed to  admit  similar  exceptions.  What  natural  disease  could 
produce  appearances  like  those  described  above?  Assuredly 
no  form  of  spontaneous  perforation  bears  any  resemblance  to 
the  two  first ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  mention  any  combination  of  na- 
tural diseases  which  could  produce  the  peculiar  conjunction  of 
appearances  remarked  in  the  third. 
■  Edinbuigh  ATed.  and  Eurg.  JounuJ,  xiii.  222. 
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Section  IV. — Oftlie  Treatment  of  poisoning  with  the  Mineral 

Acids, 

Since  the  mineral  acids  act  entirely  as  local  irritants,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  their  poisonous  effects  will  be  prevented  by 
neutralizing  them.  But  in  applying  that  principle  to  the  treat- 
ment it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  their  extremely  rapid  ope- 
ration ;  for  if  much  time  is  lost  in  seeking  for  an  antidote,  irre- 
parable mischief  may  be  caused  before  the  remedy  is  taken* 
Should  it  be  possible  then  to  administer  chalk  or  magnesia  with- 
out delay,  these  are  the  antidotes  which  ought  to  be  preferred ; 
but  it  may  be  well  for  the  physician  to  remember,  that  in  the 
absence  of  both  he  may  at  once  procure  a  substitute  in  the  plas- 
ter of  the  apartment  beat  down  and  made  into  thin  paste  with 
water.  A  solution  of  soap  is  another  antidote  of  no  small  value. 
While  the  antidote  is  in  preparation,  the  acid  should  be  dilut- 
ed by  the  free  use  of  any  mild  fluid,  milk  or  oleaginous  matters 
being  preferred.  The  carbonates  of  the  alkalis  are  by  no  means 
eligible  antidotes,  being  themselves  possessed  of  corrosive  pro- 
perties. In  a  paper  written  lately  on  poisoning  with  the  mi- 
neral acids  by  Dr  Lwiding  of  the  Roysd  Infirmary  at  Copen- 
hagen the  author  admits  that  he  is  disposed  to  ascribe  the  large 
proportion  of  deaths  in  his  practice  to  the  system  pursued  in 
that  hospital  of  administering  carbonate  of  potass  as  an  antidote 
daily  for  weeks  together, — a  system  which  must  certainly  ap- 
pear very  irrational  to  the  toxicologist*. — After  the  proper 
antidote  has  been  given  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  use  of  diluents 
ought  to  be  continued,  as  they  render  the  vomiting  more  easy. 
— Some  have  recommended  and  employed  the  stomach-pump 
for  administering  antidotes  and  diluents ;  but  this  is  unneces- 
sary. When  it  is  wished  to  evacuate  the  stomach,  there  is  an 
advantage  in  allowing  it  to  do  so  by  its  own  efibrts,  if  possible, 
because  the  evacuation  is  accomplished  more  completely  than  it 
is  possible  to  effect  by  the  stomach-pump.  Besides,  if  the  pa- 
tient cannot  swallow  fluids,  still  less  can  he  suffer  the  tube  of 
the  stomach-pump  to  be  introduced.  On  several  occasions,  in- 
deed, it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  introduce  it  f . 

*  Medizinisch-Chirurgische  Zeitung,  1*224,  iv.  276. 

-f*  Dr  Sinclair.  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xizvi.  99 ;  and  Case  of  Hum- 
phrey.    Ibidem,  xxxy.  901. 
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The  treatment  of  the  supervening  inflamnoation  <loe§  not  dif- 
fer from  that  of  the  inflammation  of  the  Btomach.  Where  there 
is  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  evidently  from  obstruction  of 
the  larynx,  and  where  the  absence  of  abdominal  pain,  tension 
or  vomiting  afi'orda  a  preaumptJon  that  little  injury  has  been 
done  to  the  stomach,  laryngotomy  appears  an  advisable  remedy, 
and  hsB  been  known  to  give  very  great  relief*.  But  the  pa- 
tient may  nevertheless  dte  soon  of  the  sympathetic  disorder  of 
the  circulation. 

•   London  Medical  Guclte,  xii.  219.      Mr  ArnotCi  Ciiw. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  POISONING  WITH    PHOSPHORUS  AND  THE  OTHER  BASES  OF 

THE  MINERAL  ACIDS. 

Of  Paisaninff  with  Phosphorus. — The  only  other  mineral  acid 
that  deserves  mention  is  the  phosphoric.  It  possesses  proper- 
ties nearly  analogous,  and  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  the  three 
acids  already  mentioned.  On  its  own  account,  however,  it  does 
not  merit  any  notice  here,  since  it  is  much  too  rare  to  be  with- 
in reach  of  a  person  who  intends  to  give  or  take  poison.  But 
it  must  be  attended  to,  because  it  is  formed  in  the  course  of  the 
action  of  a  more  common  poison.  Phosphorus. 

OrfQa  found  that  two  drachms  of  phosphorus  given  to  dogs 
in  fragments  caused  death  in  twenty-one  hours,  that  the  whole 
stomach  and  intestines  were  more  or  less  inflamed,  and  that  the 
phosphorus  had  lost  much  of  its  weight,  though  vomiting  had 
been  prevented  by  a  ligature  on  the  gullet ; — in  fact  the  poison 
was  partly  oxidated.  In  a  state  of  minute  division,  as  when 
dissolved  in  oil,  twenty-four  grains  causeil  death  in  less  than 
five  hours  with  all  the  syraptomH  of  the  most  acute  irritant  poi- 
soning ;  and  after  death  the  stomach  was  found  extensively  cor- 
roded, and  perforated  by  two  holes  *.  Other  experimentalists 
have  found  that  half  a  grain  melted  in  hot  water  could  kill  a 
dogf ;  and  that  water,  in  which  phosphorus*  had  been  simply 
received  in  the  process  for  preparing  it,  proved  in  small  quan- 
tities fatal  to  poultry  %. 

There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  phosphorus  is  a  dangerous 
poison  to  animals.  Its  effects  on  man  have  not  been  often  wit- 
nessed ;  but  the  observations  hitherto  made  will  show  that  it 
is  not  less  injurious  to  him  than  to  the  lower  animals.  A  grain 
and  a-faalf  have  actually  proved  fatal  to  man,  as  appears  from  a 
case  mentioned  by  M.  Worbe§,  The  subject  of  the  case  was  a 
stout  young  man  who  took  a  grain  and  a-half  in  hot  water,  after 
having  previously  taken  half  a  grain  without  sustaining  injury. 

*  Toxicologic  Gendrale,  i.  56. 

f  Worbe  in  M^moires  de  la  Soci^t^  M^dicale  d'Emulation,  ix.  507. 

$  Annales  dc  Chimie>  xxvii.  87. 

$  Worhey  &c  and  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxviii.  228. 
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In  seren  boars,  and  not  till  tben,  he  was  attacked  with  pain  in 
llie  stomach  and  bowels,  then  with  inceeaant  roniiting  and  diar- 
rhoea, excessive  tenderness  and  tension  of  the  belly, — all  the 
Bymptoms  in  short  of  irritant  poisoning ;  and  be  died  exhansted 
in  twelve  days. — Another  fatal  case  somewhat  similar  in  its  cir- 
cumstances  has  been  related  by  M.  Julia- Fontenelle  *,  An  apo- 
thecary after  taking  in  one  day  first  a  single  grain  and  then  two 
grains  of  phosphorus  without  eifperiencing  any  particular  effects, 
swallowed  next  day  three  gr^ns  at  once  in  syrup.  In  the  even- 
ing he  felt  generally  uneasy,  from  a  sense  of  pressure  in  the 
belly,  which  continued  for  three  days ;  and  then  he  was  also 
seized  with  violent,  continual  vomiting  of  a  matter  which  bad 
an  alliaceous  odour.  On  the  seventh  day  he  had  also  spasms, 
delirium,  and  palsy  of  the  left  hand ;  and  death  speedily  ensued. 
— In  the  only  other  case  I  have  hitherto  found  recorded  death 
took  place  in  forty  hours,  and  the  symptoms  were  violent  p^n 
in  the  stomach,  and  continual  vomiting,  together  with  the  die- 
charge  by  clysters  of  small  fragments  of  phosphorus,  which 
were  discovered  by  their  shining  in  the  dark,  and  subsequent- 
ly by  the  appearance  of  burnt  spots  on  the  bed-linen.  In  this 
case,  which  is  described  by  Dr  Flackdajid  of  Carlsruhe  f,  the 
quantity  of  ^e  poison  taken  was  not  ascerttuned.  The  patient, 
a  young  man,  took  it  on  bread  and  butter  at  the  reconunenda- 
tion  of  a  quack,  to  cure  constipation,  general  debility,  and  im- 
potence. 

At  one  time  it  was  the  custom  to  give  small  doses  of  phos- 
phorus in  medical  practice ;  but  the  uncertainty  and  occasional 
severity  of  its  operation  have  perhaps  properly  expelled  it  from 
most  modem  pharmacopoeias.  Among  other  properties  ascribed 
to  it  in  medicinal  doses,  it  was  said  to  be  a  powerful  aphrodi- 
siac :  No  such  symptom  was  remarked  in  the  first  of  the  fetal 
cases  just  related. 

As  to  the  morbid  appearances,  the  same  changes  of  structure 
may  be  expected  as  in  the  instance  of  the  mineral  acids  general- 
ly. In  Worbe's  case  quoted  above,  the  skin  was  generally  yel- 
low, and  here  and  there  livid ;  the  lungs  gorged  with  blood ;  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  inflamed,  but  the  other  coats  not, 

■   lUvug  M6di«]e,  1829,  iii.  429. 

t  M«liim»cli.ChiniTgiMhe  Zeitung,  18%  ir.  183. 
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except  near  the  two  extremities  of  the  organ,  where  they  were 
black.  In  Flachsldnd's  case  much  fluid  blood  was  discharged 
from  the  first  incisions  through  the  skin  of  the  belly ;  the  omen- 
tum and  outside  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  red  ;  the 
▼illous  coat  of  the  stomach  presented  an  appearance  of  gangre- 
nous inflammation  (probably  black  extravasation  only) ;  the  in* 
ner  membrane  of  the  duodenum  was  similarly  afiected ;  the 
great  intestines  were  contracted  to  the  size  of  the  little  finger ; 
the  mesenteric  glands  enlarged;  and  the  kidneys  and  spleen  in* 
flamed. 

Phosphorous  Acidf  the  effects  of  which  have  been  lately  ex- 
amined experimentally  by  Professor  Hiinefeld  of  Greifswalde, 
differs  in  its  operation  from  phosphoric  acid.  Twenty-five 
grains  had  no  effect  on  a  rabbit;  but  a  drachm  caused  difficult 
breathing,  restlessness,  bloody  vomiting,  slight  convulsions,  and 
death  in  twelve  hours ;  and  the  stomach  was  found  not  much 
injured.     The  urine  contained  phosphoric  acid  *. 

Of  poisoning  with  Sulphur. — It  does  not  appear  that  sulphur, 
which  resembles  phosphorus  in  many  particulars,  bears  any 
resemblance  to  it  in  physiological  properties ; — which  may  be 
ascribed  to  its  not  being  susceptible  of  spontaneous  acidifica* 
tion.  It  certunly  possesses,  however,  slight  irritating  proper- 
ties. It  is  often  given  as  a  purgative,  which  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  altogether  inert;  and  the  veterinary  school 
at  Lyons  found  that  a  pound  killed  horses  by  producing  violent 
inflammation,  recognizable  during  life  by  the  symptoms,  and 
after  death  by  the  morbid  appearances  f . 

Cf  poisoning  with  Chlorine. — Chlorine  in  its  gaseous  state 
acts  powerfully  as  an  irritant  on  the  windpipe  and  lungs,  and 
on  that  account  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  the  poison- 
ous gases*  But  even  in  solution  it  retains  to  a  certain  degree 
its  poisonous  qualities.  Chfila  says  that  five  ounces  of  a  strong 
solution  of  chlorine  will  kill  a  dog  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  it 
is  kept  in  the  stomach  by  a  ligature,  and  that  two  ounces  di- 
luted with  twice  its  volume  of  water  will  prove  fatal  in  four 
days ; — ^that  the  symptoms  are  those  of  irritation  of  the  stomach ; 

*  Horn^B  ArchiT.  fiir  Medizinische  Erfahrung,  1880,  ii.  861. 
-f-  CorvUarfg  Journal  de  MMecine,  xxi.  70. 
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These  fiu>te  beii^  kept  in  Tiew^  he  nmggeeiUi  a  new  prooeee 
for  detecting  iodine  in  sudi  Huxtarea.  [See  Hydriodate  of 
Potass,  p.  184.]  The  followii^  nietfiod  of  analyiis,  hvwervr, 
has  i^eared  to  me  preferable. 

PraccMfar  QmyKnmd  mixtures.  Add  water  if  noeessary,  and 
filter.  If  either  ihe  fluid  or  solid  part  is  Utde  or  not  at  all  oo« 
loured,  test  it  with  cold  solution  of  starch,  assistiDg  the  action 
of  the  test  on  the  solid  part  by  trituration  in  a  mortar,  if  a 
bine  colour  be  struck,  which  disappears  under  ebuUitieii,  and 
reappears  eidier  under  refrigeration  alone,  or  on  the  subsequent 
addition  of  a  drop  of  sn^uric  acid,  there  can  be  no  doubt  4if 
the  existenoe  of  iodine. — If  the  colour  of  the  suspected  mizturs 
after  filtration  is  so  deep  that  the  action  cf  tiie  stardi  oaunot  be 
expected  to  yield  eharacteristto  appearances,  then  both  the  so* 
lid  and  fluid  parts  should  be  agitated  with  a  ibird  of  their  to* 
lame  of  ether;  and  after  the  etherial  solution  has  risen  to  the 
surface,  it  is  to  be  remoyed  and  tested  with  the  solution  of 
starch.  The  blue  colour  will  be  now  perhaps  struck,  because 
the  ether,  in  carrying  off  the  iodine  from  the  mixture,  leaves 
many  coloured  organic  principles  behind. 

Should  free  iodine  not  be  llius  detected,  stroi^  presumptive 
evidence  may  still  be  procured  of  its  actual  presence,  or  of  ks 
having  been  at  one  time  present,  by  continuing  the  examinatioii 
with  the  view  to  detect  hydriodic  acid*  This  is  described  in 
p.  182. 

By  following  this  method  of  analysis,  I  have  found  that  one 
grain  of  iodide  of  potassium,  which  is  equivalent  to  three  quar* 
ters  of  a  grain  of  iodine,  may  be  oasily  discovered  in  six  ounces 
of  urine,  which  is  as  complioated  a  fluid  as  can  well  be  conceived^ 

Iodine  has  a  twofcdd  action,  one  local  and  inritating,  Ae  other 
general,  and  produced  only  when  it  has  been  administered  long 
in  frequent  small  doses. 

Orfila  remarked  that  in  doses  of  two  drachms  it  excited  in 
dogs  symptoms  of  irritation  in  tibe  stomadi ;  that  death  dowly 
ensued  in  seven  days,  without  the  symptoms  baring  ever  be*- 
come  very  violoit;  and  that  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  was 
here  and  there  yellow,  had  also  patches  of  yellow  mucus  limng 
it,  and  exhibited  numerous  little  ulcers  of  a  yellow  colour. 

An  important  circumstance  in  regard  to  the  physiology  and 
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medical  jurisprudence  ofthiepoieonanditacompoundais,  that  it 
may  undoubtedly  be  detected  in  the  blood  of  those  who  have 
used  them  for  aome  time  medicinally.  It  baa  been  already  oli- 
aerved,  that  Ctaitu,  an  Italian  ezperimentalist,  has  discovered 
iodine  in  BuchcircumstaiiceB  in  the  blood,  sweat,  urine,  saliva,  and 
milk,  and  that  Bermertciieidly  a  German  cheDiist,  has  also  found 
it  io  the  blood  [p.  14.]  In  the  latter  instance  it  could  not  be 
detected  in  the  serum,  but  it  was  detected  in  the  craasameotum 
by  means  of  starch.  Some  interesting  facts  of  the  same  nature 
have  also  been  lately  ascertained  by  Zh-  CfShaughaestey,  from 
which  it  appears  that  even  in  acute  poisoning'  with  this  substance, 
satisiactory  proof  of  its  admioistration  maybe  procured  several 
days  afterwards  by  analyzing  certidn  secretions.  Id  a  dog*  poi- 
soned with  iodine  he  detected  the  poison  in  forty  minutes  in 
the  urine,  and  occasionally  in  the  same  secretion  so  late  as  the 
fifth  day,  on  which  day  it  died.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  he 
could  not  find  it  in  the  same  quarter  on  the  third  day,  although 
it  existed  at  that  time  abundantly  in  the  saliva  *.  In  these 
experiments  the  iodine  was  always  found  to  be  in  the  form  of 
hydriodic  acid,  having  been  converted  into  that  compound  in 
the  alimentary  canal  in  the  way  formerly  mentioned.  This 
ehange  takes  place  with  such  rapidity,  that  on  one  occasion,  in 
the  vomited  matter  dischai^ed  by  a  dog  fifteen  minutes  only 
after  the  adroinistration  of  iodine,  Dr  O'Shaughnessey  could 
find  no  iodine,  but  a  large  quantity  of  hydriodic  acid  f . 

Considerable  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  may  expect  iodine  to  be  detected  in  the  organs  or  se- 
cretions of  persons  who  have  taken  it.  Thus  it  has  been  stat- 
ed by  an  Italian  physician,  Dr  Cristin,  that  in  very  many  indi- 
vidnals  affected  with  dropsy,  struma,  epilepsy,  and  other  diseases, 
he  had  sought  for  iodine  to  no  purpose  in  the  urine,  bronchial 
mucus,  and  other  excretory  fluids^:. 

With  r^;ard  to  its  operation  on  man,  Oi;^  says,  he  has 

tried  the  effects  of  four  or  six  grains  on  himself,  and  that  he 

found  this  dose  produce  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat, 

aicknesB,  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  at  length  vomiting  and  co- 

^'V.      Titere  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  in  larger  doses  it  will 

'  -^^"oet,  1830-31,  Vol,  i.  613. 
^--?***^612. 
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prove  a  dangerous  irritant  to  man  as  well  as  to  dogs.  Accord- 
ingly Dt  Gcnrdner  has  noticed  the  case  of  a  child  four  years  old, 
who  died  in  a  few  hours  after  taking  about  a  scruple  in  the  form 
of  tincture  *;  but  he  has  not  mentioned  the  symptoms.  Dr  Jahn 
of  Meiningen  mentions  a  case  where  an  over-dose  produced 
violent  pain  in  the  belly,  vomiting,  profuse  bloody  diarrhoea) 
coldness  and  blanching  of  the  skin,  rigors,  quivering  of  the 
sight  and  rapid  pulsef.  Two  similar  cases  are  related  in  are- 
cent  French  journal ;  in  one,  which  was  produced  by  a  drachm 
and  a  half  of  the  ioduretted  solution  of  hydriodate  of  potass, 
nausea,  with  acute  pain  and  sense  of  burning  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  followed  immediately ;  in  an  hour  there  was  vomiting 
of  a  yellovrish  matter  which  had  the  taste  of  iodine ;  excessive 
restlessness  ensued,  with  headach,  giddiness  and  paleness  of  the 
countenance ;  and  these  symptoms  were  not  entirely  dissipated 
for  five  days  %•  ^^  ^^^  other  case  two  drachms  and  a  half  of 
iodine  were  swallowed  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction.  A 
sense  of  dryness  and  burning  from  the  throat  down  to  the  sto- 
mach were  immediately  produced ;  lacerating  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach and  fruitless  efforte  to  vomit  succeeded ;  and  in  an  hour, 
when  the  relater  of  the  case  first  saw  the  patient,  there  was 
suffusion  of  the  eyes,  excessive  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  epi*^ 
gastrium,  and  sinking  of  the  pulse.  Vomiting,  however,  was 
then  brought  on  by  warm  water;  copious  yellow  discharges, 
possessing  the  smell  and  taste  of  iodine,  took  place ;  and  in  nine 
hours  the  patient  was  well  §. 

It  further  appears  that  in  medicinal  doses,  such  as  a  quarter 
of  a  grain,  frequently  repeated,  it  is  a  dangerous  poison,  unless 
its  effects  are  carefully  watched.  For  in  consequence  of  ah*' 
sorption  and  accumulation  in  the  system,  it  produces  when  long 
used  some  very  singular  and  hazardous  symptoms;  and  like  mer*' 
cury,  foxglove,  and  some  other  poisons,  it  may  remain  in  thd 
body  for  a  considerable  period  inactive,  and  at  length  begin  to 
operate  suddenly.  The  symptoms  which  it  then  occasions  are 
sometimes  those  of  irritation ;  namely  incessant  vomiting  and 
purging,  acute  pain  in  the  stomach,  loaded  tongue,  rapid  and 
extreme  emaciation,  violent  cramps  and  small  frequent  pulse. 

*  Essay  on  tlie  eflfects  of  Iodine,  182^  p.  ^. 

t  Hom'9  Arcbiv  fur  Medizinische  Erfohrung,  1829,  L  340, 

X  Desmugne  in  Journal  de  Chim.  M^cale,  iv.  65. 

§  Moucourrier,  lUdetn,  iv.  216. 
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Theae  Bymptome  may  continue  many  days,  md  even  when  lub- 
dued  to  a  certain  extent,  Tomitingr  and  crampi  are  f^t  to  reonr 
for  months  after  *.  A  fatal  case  of  this  form  of  affection  baa 
been  related  by  M.  Zink,  a  Swiss  pfajnudan.  His  patient,  after 
taking  too  large  doses  of  iodine  for  ^oat  a  month,  was  seized 
with  restleasneBs,  burning  heat  of  skin,  tremors,  palpitaUont 
syncope^  excessive  thirst,  a  sense  of  burning  along  the  gullet, 
frequent  purging  of  bilious  and  black  stools,  priapiam,  and  tre- 
mulous pulse.  The  symptoms  of  local  inflammation  went  off  in 
a  few  days;  hut  dtose  of  general  ferer  continued ;  and  he  died 
after  six  weeks'  illness  f.  Another  fatal  case  has  been  describ- 
ed in  Rusf  fi  Journal.  The  leading  symptoms  were  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  liver,  loss  of  appetite,  emaciation,  quartan  fever, 
diarrh(Ba,  excessive  weaknesB ;  and  ^ler  the  emaciation  was  Jar 
advanced  a  hardened  liver  could  be  feit.  The  patient  spears 
to  have  died  of  exhaustioo  %.  From  this  case,  and  another  of 
which  the  appearances  after  death  will  be  presently  noticed,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  iodine  posBesses  the  power  of  inflaming 
the  liver. — In  another  and  more  common  affection,  die  patient 
is  attacked  with  tremors,  at  first  slight  and  confined  to  the  fin- 
gerB,  afterwards  violent  and  extending  to  the  whole  muscles  of 
the  arms  and  even  of  the  trunk.  At  the  same  time  there  is  ex- 
cessive and  rapidly  increasing  weakness,  a  sense  of  anxiety, 
unking  and  fatntness,  a  total  suspensioD  of  the  function  of  di- 
gestion, rapid  and  extreme  muscular  emaciation,  tendency  to 
fainting,  and  violent  continued  palpitation  §,  accompanied  not 
uafrequently  with  absorption  of  the  mamrafe  if  the  patient  is  a 
female.  In  the  midst  of  these  "phenomena  the  curative  powers 
of  the  poison  over  the  disease  for  which  it  has  cluefly  been  used, 
namely  goitre,  are  developed.  It  has  been  remarked  in  parti- 
culu-,  that  the  diminution  of  the  goitre  keeps  pace  witb  the  di- 
minution of  the  breasta,  though  at  times  either  effect  has  been 
developed  without  the  other.  An  instance  is  related  in  Rust's 
Jonmal  of  a  female,  whose  breasts  b^;an  to  sink  after  ^e  had 
used  iodine  for  four  months;  and  in  four  weeks  hardly  a  vee- 
tige  of  them  remained ;  but  her  goitee  was  not  afiiected  ||  .—An 


in  the  dTbcts  of  Iodine,  p.  9. 
tJouraml  Compl^menture,  xvili.  126. 
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Am«rican  fkymmoky  Dr  B,iv€r$y  faia  twice  notioed  barrenneas 
apparently  iadacad  by  the  prolonged  nae  of  iodine ;  and  aa  in 
theae  iastancea  the  fenudea  were  young  and  preyiouvly  very  pro- 
lific, bnt  oeaaed  to  bear  oluldren  from  the  time  the  iodine  waa 
needy  hbobaervationB  seem  worthy  of  attention*.-^Z>r  Jahk\ 
tpecifiea  among  the  leading  effeeta  of  the  poiaon  when  slowly 
accumulated  in  the  body,-— ^baorption  of  the  fat,<^ncreaae  of 
all  the  excretions, — dinginess  of  the  skin,  with  frequent,  dam- 
Bsy  sweat, — ^hurried  anxious  breathing,-Hliure8is  and  an  ap« 
pearanoe  of  oil  floating  in  the  urine,-*-increased  discharge  of 
fsBcee,  which  are  unusually  bilious,  but  free  of  mucus,-— increas- 
ed secretion  of  semen,<^— increased  menstrual  discharge, — swel- 
ling of  the  subcutaneous  veins  and  lividity  of  the  lips, — feeble- 
neae  of  the  pulse,  with  superabundance  of  serosity  in  the  blood, 
—impaired  digestion  and  diminished  secretion  of  saliva  and  mu- 
cus.   Thb  affection,  which,  in  conformity  with  the  name  he  has 
given  it,  may  be  termed  lodism  \Iodkrankheif\y  he  contrasts 
with  merourialism,  the  constitutional  effect  of  the  accumulation 
of  mercury  in  the  body;  and  he  considers  the  former  not  more 
unmanageable  than  the  latter. — The  doses  required  to  produce 
these  effects  are  very  various.    Some  people  appear  almo9t  in- 
sensible  to  its  action ;  in  one  instance,  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  grains  were  taken  in  daily  portions  varying  from  two  to 
eighteen  grains,  without  any  bad  effect  X  >  A^d  MagendU  once 
awallowed  a  scruple  in  the  form  of  tincture  without  suffering 
any  inconvenience  §•     On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Gairdner  has 
seen  severe  symptoms  commence  when  no  more  than  half  a 
grain  waa  taken  three  times  a  day  for  a  single  week  || ;  and 
Caindet  has  seen  bad  effects  from  thirty  drops  of  the  solution 
of  ioduretted  hydriodate  taken  daily  for  five  days  f  • 

The  only  account  I  have  seen  of  the  appearances  left  in  the 
body  after  death  from  slow  poisoning  with  iodine  is  contained 
in  the  essay  of  Dr  Zink.  In  a  second  fatal  case  which  came 
under  his  notice  he  found  enlarged  abdomen  from  distension 
of  the  intestines  with  gases,  enlargement  -of  the  other  viscera 

*   American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  viii.  546. 

t  ArchiT  f  iir  Medixiniflehe  ErfiOurung,  1829,  i.  842. 

X  JokmrnCM  preface  to  hia  Tranilatton  of  Coindet  on  Iodine,  p.  ix. 

§  Formulaire  pour  les  Nouyeaux  Medicamens,  161. 

II   Gairdner,  p.  20. 

^  Coindet  on  lodiAB,  p   17. 
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and  eeroua  «tfusion  Into  l)ie  peritonfeam  ;  adbeuon  of  the  vis- 
cera to  one  another ;  redness  of  the  intestinM,  in  some  places 
approaching  to  gangrenous  discoloration ;  rednem  and  excorisr- 
tion  of  the  peritona^al  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  alao  of  its  vil- 
lons  coat ;  enlargement  and  pale  ro§e-red  coloration  of  the  liver. 
In  the  cheat  serum  was  foimd  in  the  sac  of  the  pleura.  'Phe 
gullet  was  contracted  in  diameter  and  red  internally. 


Hydriodate  of  Polass. — To  tbese  remarks  on  iodine  a  few 
observations  may  be  added  on  the  hydriodate  of  potass,  one  of 
its  compounds,  which  is  now  very  generally  substituted  in  roe* 
dicinc  for  the  simple  substiince.  The  teats  and  actions  of  this 
poison  have  been  examined  by  M.  Devergw;  and  more  latelj 
itsmedico'legal  chemistry  bns  been  investigated  by  Dr  (yShauffh- 
itesgpy. 

It  is  sold  in  the  shops  of  various  d^reea  of  pniity.     Very 
pure  hydriodate  of  potass  is  in  white  crystals,  tending  to  the 
cubical  form,  permanent  in  the  !ur,  possessing  a  faint  peculiar 
odour,  and  easily  soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol.    Another 
variety  has  the  same  form,  bat  possesBes  a  strong  odour  of  io- 
dine, is  often  yellowish  in  colour,  and  deliquesces  slig^htly  in 
moist  air.     This  contains  an  excess  of  iodine,  but  in  general  ia 
otherwise  pure.     A  third  common  variety,  which  has  been 
thrown  in  lar^e  quantity  into  the  English  market  by  the  cupi- 
dity  of  a  manufacturing  company,  is  extremely  impare.  It  pre- 
senls  no  tendency  to  assume  any  crystalline  form,  is  very  de- 
litjuescent,  dissolves  but  pardally  in  alcohol,  and  effervesces 
strongly  with  aci<la.     The  prinoipal  ingredient  in  this  arUcle  w 
carbonate  of  potass ;  and  sometimes  the  proportion  of  hydri- 
odate is  very  inconsiderable.    In  one  specimen  I  procured  74.fi 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  potass,  16  of  water,  snd  only  9.5  of 
hydriodate  of  potass.    Olhers  have  also  had  occasion  to  remark 
the  frequent  impurity  of  this  salt  *. 

In  the  solid  state  the  hydriodate  of  potasi  may  be  ftnown  by 
the  effect  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  tunw  it  brown  in'li 
effervescence,  and  when  aiiled  by  heat  diseuga^  violft  lames 
of  iodine. 

In  solution  many  tests  will  detect  it,  such  ai  sulplmri"  s™^' 
mblimate,  acetate  of  lead,  protonitnt*  of  raerewy, 
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moriate  of  platinum,  and  starch  with  Sttlphniic  acid.  Salphu- 
lie  acid  forms  a  brown  or  orange*coloured  solution  by  disen* 
gaging  the  iodine.  Corrosive  sublimate  forms  a  fine  carmine- 
red  precipitate,  the  biniodide  of  mercuric  Acetate  of  lead 
throws  down  a  fine  yellow  precipitate,  the  iodide  of  lead.  Pro* 
tonitrate  of  mercury  precipitates  the  protiodide  of  mercury, 
in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder,  which  gradually  fades  into  a 
dirty-brown.  Muriate  of  platinum  produces  a  brown  precipi- 
tate, the  iodide  of  platinum,  and  in  very  diluted  solutions  a 
brown  coloration.  Solution  of  starch,  with  a  drop  or  two  of 
salphuric  acid,  strikes  a  deep  blue  colour,  which,  if  the  fluid  is 
suflBdently  diluted,  disappears  on  boiling,  reappears  on  sudden 
cooling,  or  subsequently  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  is  permanently  removed  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  Of  these  tests  the  most  characteristic  is  the  so- 
lution of  starch ;  and  it  is  also  extremely  delicate. 

In  compound  mixtures  most  and  sometimes  all  of  these  tests 
are  useless.  If  the  mixture  is  deeply  coloured,  none  will  act 
characteristically*  If  carbonate  of  potass  be  present  in  such 
proportion  as  is  often  met  with  in  the  shops,  the  only  test  which 
acts  characteristically  is  the  infusion  of  starch. 

Process  for  compound  mixtures* — The  following  method  of 
analysis  is  applicable  to  all  mixtures,  organic  and  inorganic. — 
Add  water,  if  necessary,  and  filter ;  and  if  the  fluid  which  pas- 
ses through  is  tolerably  free  firom  colour,  test  a  little  of  it  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  solution  of  starch.     If  the  colour  is  too  deep 
to  admit  of  this  trial,  or  the  test  on  trial  does  not  act,  unite  the 
fluid  and  solid  parts  and  transmit  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  con- 
vert any  free  iodine  into  hydriodic  acid.     Drive  off  the  excess 
of  gas,  supersaturate  with  a  considerable  excess  of  potass,  fil- 
ter, and  evaporate  to  dryness.     Char  the  residue  at  a  low  red 
heat  in  a  covered  crucible ;  pulverize  the  charcoaly  mass,  and 
exhaust  with  water*     This  solution  will  probably  act  character 
ristically  with  starch  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
better  in  the  first  instance  to  remove  some  of  the  salts  by  eva- 
porating to  dryness,  and  exhausting  the  residuum  with  alcohol. 
The  alcoholic  solution  contains  the  hydriodate  of  potass,  with 
some  other  salts ;  and  on  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  resi- 
duum is  left,  on  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  the  starch  and 
sulphuric  acid  will  act  characteristically.     No  other  test  is  ne- 
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oflnary ;  and  frequcatly  *o  vtbe*  teit  wUl  act,  om  ttcctrant  of  oo- 

I  kBV«  fbtmd  t^t  a  grun  of  bydriedate  of  potaw  may  tibus  be 
Mmly  d«teeted  in  sis  owaoea  of  uhiw,  wluoh  must  be  consider' 
•d  a  very  complicated  fluid.  In  tlie  sokitionaltiiiuttflliy  prooar- 
ed  aHlpburie  acid  strook  a  pale  brown  tint,  and  on  the  addition 
of  aolution  of  itarch  a  darl[/-blue  precipitate  was  fonoed ;'  which, 
aft^  being,  sufficiently  diluted,  disappeared  under  ebullition, 
leaving  a  colourless  fluid.  Oneoobog,  no  change  took  place ; 
iHit  on  the  subsequent  additimi  of  »  drop  of  sulphurio  acid,  the 
blue  colour  and  preeipitation  were  immediately  restored.  No 
other  recent,  not  even  the  chloride  of  platinum,  act«d  i^rao- 
taristdcally,  although  there  wae  a  sufficient  quantity  of  solution 
to  try  Iha  star<^  test  ten  times  a*  least. 

Adifierent  method  has  been  proposed  by  Dr  (/Shmifffautaey, 
as  follows. — Filter  the  suspected  mixture,  if  necessary.  Test 
the  fluid  and  solid  parts  for  &ee  iodine,  by  means  of  tiie  starch 
solution  alone.  If  it  does  not  act,  transmit  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen ;  axpd  the  excess  of  gas  j  and  filt«r.  To  the  filtered  find 
add  muriate  of  platinum ;  and  if  the  colour  produced  be  not  as 
deep  as  that  of  port  wine,  evaporate  to  one-half  before  ad<ting 
the  Bah  of  jJatinum  to  the  whole.  Then,  to  collect  the  iodide 
of  platinum,  which  may  remain  suspended  in  oi^anic  fluids,  agi- 
tate the  whole  with  a  tUrd  of  its  vidume  of  sulphuric  ether  in 
a  phial,  and  after  a  few  ntiautes  rest,  reu^ve  the  supernatant 
etherial  solution,  which  contuns  all  the  iodide  and  has  a  brown 
colour.  £vi^rate  (he  etherial  solution  to  dryness,  and  test  the 
residue  first  by  heating  it  in  a  tube,  by  which  means  the  blue 
vapour  of  iodine  will  be  produced,  and  secondly  by  dissolving 
what  BubUmee  in  aloofaol,  and  ^plyii^  the  test  of  solution  ti 
starch  *.  In  this  way  Dr  O'Siaugbneasey  thinks  small  propor- 
tions of  hydriodate  of  potaas  may  be  detected  with  oertuntf  ia 
all  kinds  of  Suids.  But  I  apprehend,  that  there  are  many  oom- 
pound  mixtures  in  whidi  the  first  step,  preraptation  with  mu- 
riate of  platinum,  may  be  troublesome  on  account  of  the  great 
proportion  of  animal  principles  in  solution, — while  in  the  sub- 
sequent step  the  etiier  must  take  up  oertun  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal matters  which  may  interfere  materially  with  the  sublimation 
of  the  residue  procured  by  ev^torating  the  etherial  fliud.    Dr 

■  Laneel,  1829-80,  iL  686. 
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CySbMiagkmtmeYi  however,  foood  the  procen  saoeeed  with  sot 
(Htnees  of  urine  oontainin^  one  grain,  or  about  a  SOOOth,  of  hjr-^ 
driodate  of  potaai  *. 

From  th^  experimenta  of  Dievergie  on  animals,  hjdriodate  of 
potass  seems  to  be  in  large  doses  an  irritant,  though  not  a  power- 
ful one.  Two  drachms  in  an  ounce  of  water  killed  a  dc^  in 
three  ixfs  with  violent  vomiting,  and  signs  of  irritation  were 
found  in  the  stomadi,  namely  black  eztravaaated  spots  and  ul* 
cers  in  the  middle  of  them.  A  solution  injected  into  the  cellular 
tissue  caused  only  local  inflammation.  Injected  into  the  jugular 
vein  in  the  dose  <^  four  grsdns,  it  produced  tetanus  and  death 
in  a  minote  and  a*half  f. 

In  r^fard  to  the  effects  of  hydriodate  of  pottos  on  man,  we 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  symptoms  produced  by  single  large 
doses;  but  it  appears  to  be  established  by  some  important  re*- 
seardies  in  France,  that  the  long-continued  use  of  it  in  small 
doses  with  the  food  may  produce  serious  derangement  of  the 
health, — swelling  of  the  fiice,  headabh,  urgent  thirst,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat,  violent  colic  pains,  and  frequently  bloody 
diarrhoea.  A  disease  diaraeterized  by  the  symptoms  now  de- 
seribed  has  of  late  appeared  repeatedly  as  an  epidemic  in  various 
parts  of  France,  and  spread  so  widely  in  one  parish,  that  not 
less  than  a  nxth  of  the  whole  population  were  attacked.  After 
several  careful  investigations,  it  seems  to  have  been  fully  prov- 
ed that  the  affection  was  owing  to  the  use  of  salt  fraudulently 
adulterated  with  an  impure  salt,  obtained  from  kelp  after  the  se- 
paration of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  consequently  impregnat- 
ed with  an  appreciable  proportion  of  hydriodate  of  potass  f  • 

I  am  not  acquainted  withany  other  cases  of  poisoning  with  this 
substance  in  the  human  subject.  It  is  believed  to  have  the  same 
power  as  iodine  over  goitre,  and  not  to  be  so  apt  to  injure  the 
stomach  and  constitution.  Should  a  case  of  poisoning  with  it 
ever  occur,  where  a  medico-legal  examination  is  required,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  it  may  be  often  detected  in  the 
urine  several  days  after  it  was  swallowed,  at  which  time  its  de- 

•  Laocet,  1829-30,  u.  638. 

'f  ArchiTes  G^n^rales  de  M^ecine,  x.  255. 

f  This  adulteration  and  its  eflfects  baTe  been  indicated  by  yarious  chemists.  For 
the  best  aceount,  see  ChevaOier,  sur  les  falsifications  qu*on  fiut  subir  au  sd  roarin, 
Annales  d*Hyg.  PubL  et  de  MM.  L^.  viii.  250.  At  one  time  he  found  about  a 
third  of  the  salt  in  Paris  thus  sophisticated. 
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tcction  in  the  aliinentBry  canal  or  in  vomited  matters  must  be 
next  to  impossible.  This  interesting  fact  has  been  clearly  proved 
by  the  researches  of  Wtihler  "^  and  Stehbfrger\,  and  also  by  those 
of  Dr  O'Shaughnesaey  mentioned  above  under  ^e  head  of 
iodine. 


Of  Poiionifig  ttntk  Bromine, — This  singular  substance  is  not 
an  object  of  much  interest  in  relation  to  medical  junsprudencej 
l^ecause  it  ia  rare,  and  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  chemist.  Hence,  although  itappears  to  be  a  poison  of  some 
activity,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  it  particularly. 

It  is  easily  known  from  a]l  other  substances  by  its  fluidity, 
its  great  densi^,  which  is  thrice  as  great  ns  that  of  water,  its 
reddish-brown  colour  by  reflected,  aod  blood-red  colour  by 
transmitted  lights  the  orange  fumes  which  occupy  the  upper 
pan  of  a  bottle  partly  filled  with  it,  and  its  intensely  acrid,  suf- 
focating vapour,  which  is  so  powerfully  irritating  that  an  incau- 
tious inhalation  ia  followed  by  all  the  phenomena  of  severe  co- 
ryza  and  catarrh.  Ita  odour,  however,  apart  from  its  acridity, 
is  very  far  from  being  so  disagreeable  as  its  discoverer  in  nam- 
ing it  seems  to  have  imagined.  In  its  properties  it  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  chlorine  and  iodine. 

The  toxicological  effects  and  medico-legal  relations  of  Bro- 
mine have  been  examined  by  M.  Bartkez  J,  Dr  Bvtske  §,  and 
Dr  Di€fenbach[\. 

M.  Bartbez  has  given  the  following  process  for  detecting 
bromine  in  compound  mixtures,  such  as  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach or  vomited  matter.  First  separate  the  fluid  matter  by  fil- 
tration, and  subject  it  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  which  will  pro- 
duce a  fine  orange-coTour.  Should  this  effect  not  result,  or  the 
change  of  colour  be  obscured  by  the  depp  tint  of  the  fluid,  treat 
the  solid  matter  with  solution  of  caustic  potass;  filter  and  add 
what  passes  through  to  the  former  fluid;  evaporate  to  dryness 
and  char  by  a  red  heat;  act  on  the  residue  with  distilled  water. 


t  OeTAatioadu  Br&me  «  de  >«  ConiWouKtrn  «ur  rfaonomic  animidc.  Tlie« 
J  "H/^^rttiO',  Bibliotbek  der  PrBkt'iBcben  Hcilkunde,  Sepl.  1829;  or  Archives 
«  «™fcel.,  ^„hiv.  f  iir  AatomK  und  Phjiiologic,  ii».  222. 
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The  flolation  contains  the  hjdrabrouMite  of  potass,  and  is  there- 
fore turned  orange*red  by  chlorine.  The  orange  tint,  whether 
strack  at  once  in  the  fluid  part  of  the  mixture,  or  after  carbo* 
nization  and  solution  of  tbe  residue,  is  removed  by  agitation 
with  ether ;  and  the  etherial  solution  of  bromine  in  its  turn 
loses  colour  when  treated  with  solution  of  caustic  potass,  hydro- 
bromate  of  potass  being  again  formed. 

M.  Barthez  found,  that  ten  or  twelve  grains  dissolved  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  injected  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  a  dog,  sometimes  occasioned  immediate  death,  preceded 
merely  by  a  ungle  fit  of  tetanic  convulsions ;  and  that  on  exa- 
mining the  body  immediately  afterwards  the  heart  was  seen 
gorged  with  dotted  blood.  He  remarked,  however,  that  sir 
drops,  or  even  twelve,  or  seventeen  drops,  did  not  always  prove 
iatal,  the  symptoms  produced  being  merely  restlessness,  difficult 
breathing,  dilated  pupil,  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  sneezing. 
Dieffenbach  remarked  similar  effects  in  the  rabbit :  The  animals 
either  died  immediately,  or  soon  recovered  altogether.  In  a  cat, 
after  the  injection  of  twelve  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution 
into  its  jugular  vein,  death  took  place  in  fifteen  minutes ;  but 
in  another  firom  which  a  little  blood  was  drawn  after  the  symp- 
toms were  fully  formed,  complete  recovery  gradually  ensued. 
Butske  found  a  horse  suffer  so  much  from  mortal  prostration 
immediately  after  five  grains  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water 
were  injected  into  its  jugular  vein,  that  he  supposed  it  was  about 
to  die ;  but  it  quickly  revived,  and  ultimately  got  quite  well. 

When  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  dogs,  M.  Barthez 
found  that  twenty  drops  on  a  full  stomach  had  no  particular 
effect;  that  thirty  drops  occasioned  vomiting,  and  temporary 
acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  breathing ;  and  that  firom  forty  to 
sixty  drops  on  an  empty  stomach  brought  on  violent  vomiting, 
sneezing,  cough,  dilated  pupil  and  prostration,  that  in  a  few 
hours  no  symptom  but  languor  remained,  and  that  without  any 
particular  change  death  ensued  in  four  or  five  days.     In  the 

dead  body  he  remarked  numerous  little  ulcers  of  the  villous  \ 

coat,  some  of  which  had  an  ash-gray  appearance  at  the  bottom,  { 

while  others  were  covered  with  a  black  slough,  easily  removed  h 

by  friction.  When  the  gullet  was  tied  to  prevent  vomiting, 
less  doses  proved  more  quickly  fatal.  He  likewise  observed 
that  the  matter  vomited  in  these  experiments,  even  a  few  mi- 
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nutes  aft«r  the  adminiatratioa  of  the  pouon,  bad  no  iq>pe«raxic« 
or  odour  of  bromine;  whence  it  iareatooable  to  conclude,  that, 
aa  in  the  iDBtance  of  iodine,  a  ohemical  ohaD^c  takes  place  with 
the  aid  of  certain  vital  Operations,  bo  that  the  bromine  becomea 
bydrobromic  acid. — The  ezperimenta  of  Dr  Butske  awiga   to 
it  more  activity  aa  a  poiaon  than  those  noir  related.      For  he 
found  that  a  dog  died  in  a  day  from  taking  oidy  five  gnutu  dis- 
solved in  two  ouucoB  of  water;  and  the  symptoms  were  labo- 
rious breathing,  loud  cries,  and  convulsions.    In  the  dead  body 
he  found  the  stomacb  internally  chequered  with  bioodj  extra- 
vasation, and  filled  with  bloody  muous,  the  duodenal  mnooua 
membrane  universally  injected,  but  the  rest  of  the  alimentary 
canal  in  the  heallliy  state. 

The  only  observations  I  have  seen  on  the  effects  of  bromine 
OD  man  are  a  few  experiments  made  with  small  doses  on  him- 
self by  the  last  e^iperimeatalist.  He  found  that  a  drop  and  « 
half  iu  lialf  an  ounce  of  water  produced  a  sense  of  beat  in  the 
mouth,  gullet,  and  stomach,  and  subsequently  colic  pains ;  and 
that  two  droits  and  a  half  in  aa  ounce  of  mucilage  exdted,  in 
addition  to  th<:^  preceding  symptoms,  great  nausea,  biocup,  and 
increased  secretion  of  mucui>  On  the  whole,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  bromine  is  an  active  poison;  and  so  for  as  may  be  judged 
from  what  is  hitlierto  known*  it  is  a  pure  looal  irritanb  It  f4>- 
pears  to  act  most  energetioally  when  most  thoroughly  diaeolred 
in  water. 

The  Hydrobromate  ofPotau  in  the  dose  of  lialf  a  draclim  ia 
solution,  produces,  acoording  to  Barthez,  d  uliieas  and  depression 
iu  dogs,  but  no  other  bad  effect.  Two  drachms  retained  in  the 
stomach  by  tying  the  gullet  occasioaed  death  in  three  days  with 
syniptomB  of  irritant  poiioiu&g 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  ACETIC  ACID. 

AcBTic  aoid»  although  in  its  ordinary  atate  undoubtedly  po^ 
aeaaed  of  little  activity  as  a  poia6n>  baa  naverthelesa  been  lately 
proved  to  be  in  some  eircumstanoes  deleterious,  and  capable  of 
oecattonii^  dealfa  even  in  the  human  subject.     It  exists  in  va- 
rious forms.    The  most  common  is  ordinary  vin^gari  in  which 
it  is  much  diluted.   Another  common  form  is  the  pyroligneous 
vin^far,  pyroligneous  acid,  or  pyroligneous  acetic  acid»  as  it  is 
variously  called,  which  when  impure  has  a  reddish^brown  co- 
lour, but  when  pure  is  almost  or  altogether  colourless,  and  the 
strength  of  which  is  much  greater  than  that  of  common  rinegar. 
What  is  called  Proof  rinegar  has  a  density  about  1005,  and  100 
parts  dissolve  about  five  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime.   The  pyro- 
ligneous acid  sold  in  the  shops  of  this  town,  I  find,  has  a  den- 
sity about  1024,  and  100  parts  dissolve  10  of  carbonate  of  lime; 
but  the  pyroligneous  acid  of  the  London  PharmacopoBia  is 
stronger  still,  for  its  density  is  said  to  be  1046,  and  100  parts 
dissolve  30  of  carbonate  of  lime.    A  third  form  is  the  concen- 
trated or  pure  acetic  acid  of  the  apothecary,  which  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  chief  ingredient  and  menstruum  of  a  common  per- 
fume^ the  aromatic  vinegar. 

Section  I. — Of  Hie  Tests  for  Acetic  Acid. 

In  all  its  forms  acetic  acid  is  easily  known  by  its  very  pecu- 
liar odour,  together  with  its  acid  reaction  on  litmus.  But  if 
fiirther  erideuce  of  its  nature  be  required,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  neutralize  the  fluid  suspected  to  contain  it  with  carbonate  of 
potass,  and  then  to  procure  the  acetate  of  potass  by  evaporation. 
This  salt  is  known  by  its  extreme  tendency  to  deUquesoe,  uid 
by  a  concentrated  solution  in  water,  yielding,  when  distilled 
with  sulphuric  acid,  a  fluid  possessing  the  peculiar  odour  and 
pungency  of  concentrated  acetic  acid. 

When  in  a  state  of  compound  admixture  with  organic  sub- 
stances, such  as  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  it  has  been  proved 
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by  the  late  researches  otOrfiia*,  that  this  add  may  he  present 
in  conrnderable  proportion  without  distinctly  reddening  Utmus, 
or  causing  effervescence  with  carbonate  of  lime.  For  such  mix- 
tures the  following  process  of  analysis,  devised  by  the  Parisian 
professor,  will  be  found  convenient  and  effectual.  The  fluid 
being  put  into  a  retort  witli  a  receiver  attached,  the  retort  is  to 
be  immersed  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  which 
is  to  be  heated  in  an  iron  pot  or  other  convenient  vessel  to  ebul- 
lition. In  this  way  the  fluid  in  the  retort  may  be  evaporated 
to  dryness,  without  any  charring  of  tlie  organic  matter.  The 
distilled  fluid  may  then  be  tested  tentatively  for  sulphuric  and 
muriatic  acids ;  and  these  being  proved  to  be  absent,  the  acidity 
and  peculiar  smell  of  the  liquid  will  supply  strong  presumption 
of  the  presence  of  acetic  atnd.  This  presumption  may  l>e  turned 
to  cerbunty  by  forming  acetate  of  potass,  as  already  directed  for 
the  pure  diluted  acetic  acid. 

Or^  has  omitted  in  his  paper  a  serious  fallacy  to  which 
this,  as  well  as  every  process  for  the  detection  of  acetic  acid  in 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  is  exposed, — namely,  that  the  na- 
tural secretions  of  the  stomach,  according  to  the  researches  of 
many  physiologists,  but  more  especially  in  recent  times  those 
of  Tiedemami  and  Gmelinf  in  Germany,  and  those  of  Leuret 
and  Lassaifftie  in  Paris,  frequently  contain  a  small  proportion 
of  acetJC  acid.  Hence,  the  inference  in  favour  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  acetic  acid  into  the  stomach  from  without,  founded  on 
the  process  related  above,  is  only  legitimate  when  the  quantity 
discovered  is  considerable. — The  medical  jurist  ought  also  to 
keep  in  mind  that  vinegar  is  a  common  remedy  with  t)ie  vulgar 
for  many  diseases,  and  especially  for  poisoning. 

Section  II. — 0/tke  effects  of  Acetic  Acid  on  Man  and  Animala. 
In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  it  was  stated  that  acetic  acid 
conld  scarcely  be  considered  a  poison.  And  in  illustration,  a 
case  was  mentioned  which  fell  under  my  own  notice, — that  of 
a  gentleman,  who  during  dinner  swallowed  at  a  draught  about 
eight  ounces  of  vin^ar  by  mistake  for  beer,  and  who  never- 
theless sustained  no  harm  although  he  retained  it  all,  and  as  the 
only  measure  of  precaution,  swallowed  after  it  an  equal  qnao.- 
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tity  of  port  wine.  In  farther  confirmation  of  what  ib  here  men- 
tioned) it  may  be  added,  that  an  oance  of  acid  equal  in  strength 
to  the  pyroligneoiu  vinegar,  but  consisting  of  the  pnre  concen* 
trated  acid  diluted  with  water,  has  been  found  by  Sckubarfk  of 
Berlin,  to  produce  very  little  effect  when  administered  to  a  dog. 
The  animal  merely  frothed  a  little  at  the  mouth ;  cried  and  be- 
came restless  for  a  time ;  then  had  one  or  two  attacks  of  vomit- 
ing ;  and  in  an  hour  appeared  quite  well  again*.  Nay,  it  has 
even  been  found  by  Pammer  of  Heilbronn,  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  diluted  acetic  acid  may  be  injected  into  the  blood 
without  causing  any  mischief.  He  injected  six  drachms  of  dis^ 
tilled  vinegar  into  the  femoral  vein  of  one  dog,  and  an  ounce 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  another,  but  observed  no  effect  what- 
ever, except  slight  labour  of  respiration  for  a  short  time  after- 
wards •[". 

It  appears,  however,  from  some  late  experiments  performed 
by  Professor  OrJUa  on  occasion  of  a  judicial  case  to  be  mention- 
ed presently,  that  all  the  forms  of  acetic  acid  will  prove  injuri- 
ous and  even  fiital  to  dogs  if  given  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
prevented  from  being  discharged  by  vomiting.  An  ounce  of 
pyroligneous  vinegar,  administered  to  dogs  of  middle  size,  and 
retained  in  the  stomach  by  a  ligature  on  the  gullet,  produces 
efforts  to  vomit,  evident  suffering,  prostration  of  strength,  and 
death  in  five,  seven,  or  nine  hours.  An  ounce  of  concentrated 
acetic  acid  occasioned  death  in  one  hour  and  a  quarter;  and 
four  or  five  ounces  of  common  vinegar  proved  fatal  in  ten  or 
fifteen  hours.  These  experiments  would  make  it  appear  that 
acetic  acid  is  scarcely  less  active  as  an  irritant  poison  dian  even 
the  mineral  acids  j:.  They  are  in  some  measure  confirmed  by 
the  prior  experiments  of  Scknbarth  ;  who  operated,  however, 
with  an  impure  reddish-brown  pyroligneous  acid,  and  was  led 
to  ascribe  its  energy  to  the  presence  of  some  empyreumatic  oil, 
because  he  found,  as  was  already  remarked,  that  a  pure  acid  of 
equal  strength  appeared  almost  inert.  From  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce  of  the  impure  acid  given  to  dogs,  caused  fruitiess  ef- 
forts to  vomit,  sometimes  free  vomiting,  occasionally  great  flow 
of  tears,  always  weakness  in  the  hind-legs,  and  feeble,  irregu- 

*  Beitriige  nir  Kentnias  der  Wirkungen  der  Anoeiiiiittel  und  Gilte.    Hom*t 
Archiv.  1824,  i.  59. 
t  Mediziniach-chirurguche  Zeitung,  1928,  ii.  256. 
j  Ann.  d'Hyg.  Publ  et  de  MM.  L^.  W.  160. 
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lar  puhe,  aad  detth  eitber  in  two  daya  without  any  new  syntp- 
tom  o(  coniequenoe,  or  more  rapid  deaUi  in  tonr  or  five  htwra, 
wiUi{weTioaioonwlHoiia,ttndBometiinesinseiMibility*.  These 
experimenta  were  made  witli  an  acid  which  neutnliied  50  grains 
of  oarbonatft  of  lime  per  ounce,  oonsequentif  contained  50  graina 
of  conoeDtrated  acid,  or  about  a  tenth  of  it«  weight  "f*,  and  was 
of  the  sams  strength  with  the  acid  sold  in  Edinburgh, 

To  these  obaervatiotia  it  va&y  be  added,  that  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Blbriart,  a  small  tjuaatity  of  acetic  acid  dropped 
hito  the  windpipe,  prodnoea  hiising  ree^tiration,  ratding  in  the 
throat,  and  death  in  three  days  from  true  croapf. 

In  all  the  preceding  experiment!  diatioet  evidence  wu  ob- 
tained in  the  dead  body  of  the  irritant  action  of  the  poison. 
The  stomach  contained  brownisb-blaok  blood,  the  villous  oeat 
was  blackish,  and  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue  injected  with  black 
blood;  sometimes  Uiere  was  an  appeeranoe  of  erosion  on  the 
surface  of  the  villous  cotA;  and  in  the  instance  of  the  concen- 
trated acid  perforations  were  found.  In  the  experim«its  of 
Hflbr6art  the  lining  membrwie  of  the  windp^e  was  covered 
with  a  fibrinous  pseudo-membrane,  exactly  as  after  croup. 


Although  aoetio  acid  in  its  various  forms  ia  daily  in  the  hands 
of  every  body,  one  case  only  of  poisoning  with  it  in  the  human 
Bubjet^  has  hitherto  been  made  public.   It  is  described  by  MM. 
OrfUa  uid  BarrwUX.     A  girl  was  seen  in  a  viUage  near  Paris 
at  eleven  at  nig4it  eftpsrently  intoxicated.     Five  hours  after- 
wards she  was  found  Ifiag  on  the  ground  in  great  agony,*  and 
after  oomplaining  of  pain  in  the  stomach  and  experiencing  several 
attadcs  of  convulsions,  she  expired.     On  the  subeeqaent  exa- 
minataoB  of  the  body  considerable  lividity  was  observed  on  the 
skin  of  the  depending  parts.     The  back  of  the  tongue  was 
brownish  and  leathery,  and  the  inner  tnembnuie  of  the  gidlet 
JUaokish-brown,  intersected  by  a  fine  net-^ork  of  vessels.    The 
stomach  presented  internally  several  large,  Uaok,  firm  elava' 
tjone,  owing;  te  the  ii^eetion  ef  coi^fulated  Uood  into  the  sub- 
maoous  oejlulsr  tisane ;  and  elsewhere  it  had  a  grayish-white 
tint,  (fitb  Jiere  and  there  a  reddish  eoloor ;  but  the  ranioous 

'  ■»«"'*--WB.  &o.  Hom't  A«*iT,  1824,  i.  56. 
T  ^^''■«»*«a,c,  Joum-  de  Medecine,  xiW.  215. 
,  '*"»»^l«,  i-Hyg.    Pub.  .tde  MM.  Lig.  tL  159. 
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membrane  was  perfectly  entire.  The  cavitjr  contained  above 
eight  ounces  of  a  thick,  blackish  fluid ;  and  a  thicker  pulpy  mat- 
ter of  the  same  colour  adhered  firmly  to  the  villous  coat  The 
intestines  were  healthy,  and  so  also  were  the  other  organs  in 
the  belly  and  chest  The  uterus  contained  a  foetus  two  months 
and  a  half  old.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  subjected 
to  a  careful  analysis  by  MM*  OrfHa  and  Barrud^  who  found 
that  they  did  not  contain  any  appreciable  quantity  of  free  sul- 
phuric or  muriatic  acid,  or  of  any  of  the  common  metallic  poi« 
sons ;  and  by  the  process  of  analysis  formerly  described  they 
succeeded  in  separating  from  'the  impure  mass  three  drachms 
of  a  pure,  and  tolerably  concentrated  acetic  acid,  besides  two 
drachms  more  from  the  contents  of  the  intestines.  As  the  re- 
sidue of  the  distillation  left  behind  in  the  retort  did  not  yield 
any  bitter  principle  to  boiling  alcohol,  so  as  to  countenance  the 
idea  of  a  vegetable  alkaloid  having  been  given  along  with  the 
acetic  acid,  they  inferred  that  this  acid  had  been  swallowed 
alone;  and  the  experiments  of  Orfila  on  dogs  performed  for 
the  occasion,  induced  them  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  cause  of 
death. 

To  these  observations  it  is  only  farther  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  concentrated  acid  is  a  powerful  irritant  and  even  corrosive 
when  applied  externally ;  which  properties  are  owing  to  its 
power  of  dissolving  many  of  the  soft  animal  solids  *• 

*  Sec  Trousseau  and  Blanc,  Arch.  G^n.  de  M^.  Sept.  1830. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OP  1>OI80NJNO  WITH  OXALIC  ACID. 

The  last  poison  of  thU  order  is  OxaUc  Acid.  It  m  a  Bt^ 
stance  ofverygreatintero&t-,  for  of  late  yearaithaseauseddeallt 
in  our  own  country  more  frequently  perhaps  than  any  other  va- 
riety of  poisoning. 

It  was  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  physician  as  a 
poison  by  Mr  Boi/ston  in  1814*,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  taken  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salt ; — a  mistake  which  has 
apparently  become  more  frequent  since  people  were  put  on  their 
cuard  agsunat  it.  Now  that  its  properties  are  familiarly  known, 
it  is  often  resorted  to  for  committing  suicide ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, indeed,  the  cert^ty  and  rapidity  of  iu  operation  render 
it  superior  to  all  ordinary  poisons.  It  is  certainly  ill  adapted 
for  tbe  purposes  of  the  murderer ;  for  although  it  might  be 
easily  given  to  a  sick  person  instead  of  a  laxative  salt,  yet  ita 
real  nature  would  betray  itself  too  sewn  and  too  unequivwully 
for  the  chief  object  of  the  poisoner, — aecresy.  Nevertiielesa, 
at  least  one  attempt  of  the  kind  has  been  made.  At  the  trial 
of  James  Brown  for  Bssaulting  his  wife,  held  at  the  Middlesex 
Autumn  Assizes  1827,  it  was  brought  out  in  evidence  that  be 
had  previously  tried  to  poison  her  by  giving  her  oxalic  acid  in 

gilt- 
Its  properties  have  been  examined  by  Dr  A.  T,  Thomson  of 
London^:,  and  Dr  Percy  of  Lausanne §;  in  1823,  the  wJiole 
subject  of  poisoning  with  oxalic  acid  in  its  medico-legal  rela- 
tions was  examined  by  Dr  Coindet  of  Geneva  and  myself  [|  ; 
and  in  1828  another  experimental  inquiry,  which  confirms  most 
of  the  results  we  obt^ned,  was  published  by  Dr  Pommer  of 
Heilbronn^. 

*   London  Medical  Rf  pontaryT  i-  3&'2. 

t  London  Courier,  September  22,  1 827. 

}  London  Medical  Repoiiturf ,  iii.  30!. 

§  Disaerutio  iDauguraJis  de  Acidi  Oislici  vi  venenata,  EtUn.  l8St 

II  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouinal,  lii.  lea 

^  Uedinniich-Cbinirgiache  Zeitung,  1838,  u.  303,  et  nq. 
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Section  I. — Of  the  Te$tsfor  Oxalic  Acid. 

Oxalic  acid  is  commooly  in  small  crystals  of  the  form  of  flat- 
tened six-sided  prisms,  transparent,  colourless,  free  of  odour, 
very  acid  to  the  taste,  and  permanent  in  the  air.     Two  other 
common  vegetable  acids,  the  .citric  and  tartaric  acids,  differ  from 
the  oxalic  in  being  seldom  regularly  crystallized  and  never  in 
fine  prisms.  In  general  appearance  it  closely  resembles  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  for  which  it  has  been  so  often  and  so  fiitally 
mistaken.  So  close,  indeed,  is  the  resemblance,  that  repeatedly, 
on  desiring  several  persons  to  point  out  which  was  the  poison 
and  which  the  laxative,  I  have  found  as  many  fix  on  the  wrong 
as  on  the  right  parcel.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  has  of  course 
a  very  different  taste,  being  strongly  bitter.  Various  plans  have 
been  devised  for  preventing  the  accident  to  which  this  unlucky 
resemblance  has  given  rise.  The  best  of  them  imply  the  use  of 
a  criterion  or  safeguard  by  the  patient  before  he  takes  his  laxa» 
tive  draught.   It  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who 
have  proposed  the  plans  in  question,  that,  if  accidents  are  to  be 
prevented  in  this  manner,  by  far  the  simplest  and  most  effectu- 
al security  will  be  to  let  the  public  know  that  a  laxative  salt 
ought  always  to  be  tasted  before  it  is  swallowed.   Its  solubility 
has  been  much  overrated  by  chemists.  ThenarddJiA  others  say 
it  ia  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  temperate  water ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  soluble  in  less  than  eleven  parts. 

In  determining  the  medico-legal  tests  for  oxalic  acid,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  consider  it  in  two  states, — dissolved  in  water,—- 
and  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  or 
vomited  mater.  If  the  substance  submitted  to  examination  is 
in  the  solid  state,  the  first  step  is  to  convert  it  into  a  solution. 
I.  In  the  form  of  a  pure  solution,  its  nature  may  be  satisfac- 
torily determined  by  the  following  process. 

The  acidity  of  the  fluid  is  first  to  be  established  by  its  effect 
on  litmus  paper. — A  small  portion  is  next  to  be  tested  with 
ammonia,  which,  if  the  solution  of  the  acid  be  sufficiently  con- 
centrated, will  produce  a  radiated  crystallization,  as  the  oxalate 
of  ammonia  formed  ia  much  less  soluble  than  oxalic  acid  itself. 
This  property  according  to  Dr  O'Shaughnessey,  distinguishes 
it  firom  every  other  acid*. — The  remainder  of  the  fluid  is  next 

*  lancet,  1830-31,  i.  106. 
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to  be  subjected  to  tlie  following  re-agents.  These  might  be 
applied  &t  once.  But  it  is  better  to  neutralize  the  acid  previ- 
ously with  any  alkali ;  for  then  they  act  with  greater  delicacy. 
The  renuunder  of  the  process  consequently  applies  not  only  to 
oxalic  acid  itself,  but  also  to  all  the  soluble  oxalates,  which  will 
presently  be  proved  to  be  likewbe  active  poisons. — The  testa 
are  the  bydrochlorat«  of  lime,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  nitrate 
of  silver. 

Ht/drochhrate  o/*  Lime  causes  a  white  precipitate,  the  oxalate 
of  lime ;  which  is  dissolved  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two 
of  nitric  acid, — and  is  not  dissolved  when  similarly  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  unless  the  acid  is  added  in  very  large  pro- 
portion. 

The  easy  solubility  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  iu  nitric  acid  dis- 
tiuguisbes  the  precipitate  from  the  sulphate  of  lime,  which  the 
present  test  might  throw  down  from  solutions  of  the  sulphates, 
and  which  is  not  soluble  in  a  moderate  quantity  of  nitric  acid 
without  the  aid  of  heat.  The  insolubility  of  the  oxalate  of  lime 
in  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  other  hand  distinguishes  the  preci- 
pitate from  the  tartrate,  citrate,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  which  the  test  might  throw  down  from  any  solution  con- 
taining a  salt  of  these  acids.  The  last  four  precipitates  are  re- 
dissolved  by  a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  the  oxa- 
late is  not  taken  up  till  a  large  qoantity  of  that  acid  is  added. 

Stilpkate  of  copper  Games  a  ^nt  bluish-white  or  greenish- 
white  precipitate,  which  is  not  re-dissolved  on  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  is  the  oxcdate 
•f  copper.  It  is  re-dissolved  by  a  large  proportion  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

This  test  does  not  precipitate  the  sulphates,  hydrocblorates, 
nitrates,  tartrates,  citrates.  But  with  the  carbonates  and  phos- 
phates it  forms  precipitates  resembling  the  oxalate  of  copper. 
The  oxalate,  however,  is  distinguished  from  the  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  copper  by  not  being  re-dissolved  on  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Nitrate  of  silver  causes  a  dense,  white  precipitate,  the  oxa- 
late of  silver ;  which,  when  collected  on  a  filter,  dried,  and 
heated,  becomes  brown  on  the  edge,  then  fulminates  feintlyand 
is  dispersed. 

Tlie  object  of  the  supplementary  testof  fiilmination  isto  dis- 
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tingnish  the  oxalate  of  silver  from  the  numberless  other  white 
precipitates  which  are  thrown  down  by  the  nitrate  of  silver 
from  solutions  of  other  salts.  The  property  of  fulmination, 
which  is  very  characteristic,  requires,  for  security's  sake,  a  word 
or  two  of  explanation  in  consequence  of  the  effect  of  heat  on 
the  tartrate  add  citrate  of  silver.  The  citrate  when  heated  be- 
comes altog^ether  brown,  froths  up,  and  then  deflagrates,  dis- 
charging white  fumes  and  leaving  an  abundant,  ash-gray,  coarse- 
ly fibrous,  crumbly  residue,  which  on  the  farther  application 
of  heat  becomes  pure  white,  being  then  pure  silver.  The  tar- 
trate, also  becomes  brown  and  froths  up,  but  does  not  even  de- 
flagrate, white  fumes  are  discharged,  and  there  is  left  behind 
a  botryoidal  mass,  which,  like  the  residue  from  the  citrate,  be- 
comes pure  silver  when  heated  to  redness.  Another  distinc- 
tion between  the  oxalate  and  tartrate  is  that  the  former  conti- 
nues permanent  at  the  temperature  of  ebullition,  while  the  lat- 
ter becomes  brown. — The  preceding  process  or  combination 
of  tests  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  proving  the  presence  of  oxa- 
lic acid,  free  or  combined,  in  any  fluid  which  does  not  contain 
animal  or  vegetable  principles. 

2.  Of  the  modifications  in  the  analysis  which  are  rendered 
necessary  by  the  admixture  of  organic  principles  none  are  of 
any  consequence  except  those  required  in  the  case  of  an  exami- 
nation of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  or  vomited  matters. 

Here  a  word  or  two  must  be  premised  on  the  changes  which 
the  poison  may  undergo  in  consequence  of  being  mingled  with 
other  substances  in  the  stomach  or  intestines.  These  may  either 
be  organic  principles  contained  in  the  body,  or  substances  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach  as  antidotes. 

As  to  animal  principles,  Dr  Coindet  and  I  have  proved,  that 
oxalic  acid  has  not  any  chemical  action  with  any  of  the  common 
animal  principles  except  gelatin,  which  it  rapidly  dissolves ; — 
and  that  this  solution  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  not  being  accompa- 
nied with  any  decomposition  either  of  the  acid  or  of  the  gela-* 
tin  *.  Consequently  oxalic  acid,  so  far  as  concerns  the  tissues 
of  the  stomach  or  its  ordinary  contents,  is  not  altered  in  chemi- 
cal form,  and  remains  soluble  in  water. 

In  such  a  solution,  however,  a  variety  of  soluble  principles 
are  contained,  which  would  cause  abundant  precipitates  with 

*  Editi.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xix.  16B.  ^. 
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two  of  the  tests  of  the  proceM, — Balphato  of  copper  and  aitrate 
of  silver ;  so  that  the  ox:ilates  of  theae  metek  could  not  posai— 
bly^  be  exhibited  in  their  <'haracteristic  forniB.  The  prottees  for 
a  pure  solution,  therefore.  i>  inapplicable  to  die  mixtures  under 
consideration. 

But  chants  of  still  (.^re.iter  consequence  are  effected  on  the 
poison  by  exhibiting  tmli'lotes  during  life.  It  is  now,  I  believe, 
generally  known,  since  ihe  researches  of  Dr  Tkomsim,  and 
those  of  i>r  CoUidet  and  niyself,  that  the  proper  antidotes  for 
oxalic  acid  are  magnesia  and  cbalk.  Each  of  these  forms  an  in- 
soluble oxahte,  so  that  if  either  had  been  given  in  sufficient 
quantity,  no  oxalic  acid  it  ill  remain  in  solution,  and  the  proofs 
of  the  presence  of  the  poison  must  be  sought  for  in  the  solid 
contents  of  the  stomach  or  solid  matter  vomited, 

The  following  process  for  detecting  the  poison  will  apply  to 
all  the  alterations  which  it  may  thus  have  undergone. 

Process  Jbr  compound  viixtiarei.   If  chalk  or  magnesia  has  not 
been  given  as  an  autidole,  the  suspected  mixture  is  to  be  ma- 
cerated if  necessary  for  a  few  hours  in  a  little  distilled  water, 
then  filtered,  mid  the  filtered  fluid  neutralized  with  carbonate 
of  potass, — If  on  the  otlnr  hand  chalk  or  magnesia  has  been 
given,  the  mixture  is  to  be  left  at  rest  for  some  time,  and  the 
supernatant  Huid  then  removed.     This  fluid,  if  not  acid,  majr 
be  thrown  an-ay ;  but  if  ;icid,  it  may  be  treated  as  already  di- 
rected for  a  suspected  niixiure,  where  chalk  or  magnesia  has 
not  obtained  entrance.    After  the  removal  of  the  supernatant  li- 
quid, pick  out  as  many  s.iiid  fragmentg  of  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  as  possible;  an<l  aild  as  much  pure  water  to  the  insolu- 
ble residue  as  will  give  lijc  mass  a  suSiciently  thin  consistence. 
Add  now  to  the  mixtme  about  a  twentieth  of  its  wei^l  of 
carbonate  of  potass,  an<i  Iioil  gently  for  two  hours,  or  tJII  tbe 
organic  matter  is  all  dissolved.     While  dissolution  (bus  takes 
place,  a  double  intcrcbanj^e  is  effected  between  the  elements 
of  the  carbonate  of  pota>s  on  the  one  band,  and  those  tif  the 
earthy  oxalate  on  the  othur,  so  that  an  oxalate  of  potasa  nill 
at  leng-th  exist  in  solution.     The  fluid  when  coldisnertWbe 
filtered,  then  rendered  very  fointly  acidulous  with  nitric  acid, 
then  filtered  and  rendered  very  feintly  alkaline  with  carbonate 
of  potass,  and  filtered  a  third  time.     At  each  of  fh«e  «f«p» 
some   animal  matter  will  lie  tlirown  down. 
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Fron  this  point  onwards  the  process  proceeds  in  the  same 
wsf,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  form  in  which  the 
acid  ensted  in  the  mixture ;  for  the  oxalate  of  lime  or  mag- 
nesia in  the  second  case  is  converted  into  oxalate  of  potass. 

Add  now  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  the  fluid  as  long 
as  any  precipitate  is  formed.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  Alter, 
wash  it  well,  and  dry  it  by  compression  between  folds  of  bibu- 
lons  paper.  Remove  this  precipitate,  which  consists  of  oxalate 
of  lead  and  organic  matter  in  union  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  rub 
it  up  very  carefully  while  damp  with  a  little  water  in  a  mortar. 
Transmit  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  briskly  for  an  hour,  so 
that  the  whole  white  precipitate  shall  be  thoroughly  blackened ; 
filter  and  boil.  In  this  manner  is  formed  a  sulphuret  of  lead, 
which  retains  a  g^eat  deal  of  animal  matter;  and  the  oxalic  acid, 
being  set  free,  is  found  in  the  solution  tolerably  pure.  Filtra- 
tion before  boiling  is  an  essential  point  in  this  step,  to  prevent 
animal  matter  being  dissolved  by  the  water  from  the  sulphuret 
of  lead.  More  animal  matter  may  still  be  separated  by  eva- 
porating the  Uquid  to  dryness  at  212^,  keeping  it  at  that  tempe- 
rature for  a  few  minutes,  and  redissolving  and  filtering. — The 
solution  will  now  exhibit  the  properties  of  oxalic  acid* 

I  have  found  that  when  this  process  was  applied  to  a  decoc- 
tion of  an  ounce  of  beef  in  six  ounces  of  water,  with  which  one 
grain  of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  had  been  mixed,  all  the  tests  act- 
ed characteristically  on  the  solution  ultimately  procured.  I  have 
farther  found,  that  when  two  grains  of  oxalate  of  lime,  which 
correspond  with  one  grain  of  oxalic  acid,  were  mixed  with  a 
similar  decoction  in  which  some  fragments  of  beef  were  pur- 
posely left  to  complicate  the  process,  a  solution  was  eventually 
procured  which  gave  with  muriate  of  lime  a  white  precipitate 
insoluble  in  a  little  muriatic  acid,  with  sulphate  of  copper  a 
greenish-white  predpitate  also  insoluble  in  a  little  muriatic  acid, 
and  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  precipitate  which  fulminated 
and  was  almost  all  dispersed,  but  lefib  a  little  charcoal,  owing 
to  its  containing  a  small  proportion  of  animal  matter.  In  or- 
der to  try  the  test  of  fulmination  in  such  circumstances,  it  is 
essential  to  dry  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  silver  thoroughly  be- 
fore raising  the  temperature  to  the  point  at  which  fulmination 
usually  occurs. 
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The  process  now  reconunended  ia  bodi  delicate  and.  acMsu— 
rate.     An  objection  has  been  advmced  againat  it, — that  acetaAe 
of  lead  will  throiv  down  chloride  of  lead  as  well  as  the  oxalate 
of  lead:  that  both  wilt  sabsequently  be  decomposed  by  the  sul- 
phuretted-hydrogen; and  that  the  hydrochloric  acnd  thua  broug;-ht 
into  the  solution  with  the  oxalic  acid  will  he  precipitated  by  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  form  a  mixture  of  salts  which  will  not 
fulminate  charflcteristiciilly*.   This  objection  is  not  well-found- 
ed.   Chloride  of  lead  being  soluble  in  thirty  parts  of  temperate 
water,  it  will  seldoai  be  thrown  down  from  such  fluids  as  oc- 
cur ill  medico-legal  inquiries ;  and  besides  it  is  easily  removed, 
us  1  have  ascertained,  by  washing  the  precipitate  with  moderate 
care  on  the  tUter. — Caui^tic  potass  must  not  be  used  for  decom- 
posing the  oxalate  of  lime  or  mi^esia,  because  the  pure  alkali^ 
as  Gaif'Lttssac  has  shown,  produces  oxalic  acid  in  acting  on  ani- 
mal substances  at  a  boiling  temperature.     Carbonate  of  potass 
has  no  such  effect. 

The  discovery  of  oxalic  add  in  the  form  of  oxalate  of  lime 
in  the  stomach  or  vomited  matter  is  exposed  to  a  singular  faX- 
lacy,  if  a  material  quantity  of  rhubarb  has  been  taken  recently 
before  death,  or  before  the  dis<jiarj;e  of  the  vomited  matter. 
For  according  to  the  researches  of  M.  Henry  of  Paris,  rhubarb 
root  always  contains  some  oxalate  of  lime,  and  some  ta,m\ 
yield  so  much  as  30  and  even  33  per  centf 

Section  II. — Oh  the  Action  of  Oxalic  Add  and  the  Symptoms 


The  action  of  oxalic  acid  on  the  animal  economy  is  very  pe- 
culiar. 

When  injected  in  a  state  of  concentration  into  the  stocaacb 
of  a  dog  or  cat)  it  causes  exquisite  pain,  expressed  by  cries  and 
struggling.     In  a  few  niinutea  this  is  succeeded  by  violent  ef- 
forts to  vomit ;  then  by  sudden  dulness,  languor,  and  great 
dehility ;  and  death  soon  takes  place  without  a  stru^le.    The 
period  which  elapses  belure  death  varies  from  two  to  twenly 
""'Hutes,   when  the  dose  is  considerable, — half  an  ounce,  for 
^■xauiple.      After  death  the  stomach  is  found  to  contain  bM 
*?-xt|-avasated  blood,  exactly  like  blood  acted  on  by  oJtaJie  mk) 
*^"t  of  the  body;  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  is  ofacierry- 

"       l..ii]i'ei,    IfJ:>n.3|^  i,  |a7.  ^  BuUetitu  do  Phamiadg,  vi.  SJ. 
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red.  colour,  with  streaks  of  black  gcgnular  warty  extravasation ; 
and  in  some  places  the  surfece  of  the  coat  is  very  brittle  and 
the  subjacent  stratum  gelatinized,  evidently  by  the  chemical 
action  of  the  poison  *.  If  the  stomach  is  examined  immediate- 
ly after  death,  little  corrosion  will  be  faund,  compared  with 
what  is  seen  if  the  inspection  be  delayed  a  day  or  two  "f  • 

Such  are  the  effects  of  the  concentrated  acid.  When  con- 
siderably dilated,  the  phenomena  are  totally  different  When 
dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of  water,  oxalic  acid,  like  the  mine- 
ral acids  in  the  same  circumstances,  ceases  to  corrode;  nay 
it  hardly  even  irritates.  But,  unlike  them,  it  continues  a  dead-< 
ly  poison ;  for  it  causes  death  by  acting  indirectly  on  the  brain, 
spine,  and  heart.  The  symptoms  then  induced  vary  with  the 
dose.  When  the  quantity  is  large,  the  most  prominent  symp- 
toms are  those  of  palsy  of  the  heart ;  and  immediately  after 
death  that  organ  is  found  to  have  lost  its  contractility,  and  to 
contain  arterial  blood  in  its  left  cavities.  When  the  dose  is 
less  the  animal  perishes  after  several  fits  of  violent  tetanus, 
which  affects  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the  chest  in  particular, 
causing  spasmodic  fixing  of  the  chest  and  consequent  suffoca- 
tion. When  the  dose  is  still  less  the  spasms  are  slight  or  al- 
together wanting,  and  death  occurs  under  symptoms  of  pure 
narcotism  like  those  caused  by  opium :  the  animal  appears  to 
sleep  away. 

This  poison  acts  with  violence,  and'produces  nearly  the  same 
effects,  to  whatever  texture  of  the  body  it  is  applied.  It  causes 
death  with  great  rapidity  when  injected  into  the  sac  of  the  peri- 
tonseum,  or  into  that  of  the  pleura ;  it  acts  with  still  greater 
quickness  when  injected  into  a  vein ;  and  it  also  acts  when  in- 
jected into  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  but  with  much 
less  celerity  than  through  any  otherchanuel.  Eightgrainsinject- 
ed  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog  occasioned  almost  immediate 
death :  Thirty-three  grains  injected  into  the  pleura  killed  ano- 
ther in  twelve  minutes.  The  same  quantity  did  not  prove  £91- 
tal,  though  it  caused  violent  effects,  when  retained  in  the  sto- 
mach by  a  Feature  on  the  gullet.  One  hundred  and  sixty  grains 
injected  under  the  skin  of  the  thigh  and  belly  did  not  prove  fa-  ; 

*  EcUd,  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xiz.  166. 
t  Ibid.  169. 
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tal  for  about  ten  hours.     I'be  ftynpton*  were  M«riy  the  timn 

in  every  caee  ". 

It  is  probable  from  the  lacta  noir  stated,  that  oxalic  aoi<i, 
when  not  sufficiently  concentrated  to  occasion  death  by  the  lo—  . 
cal  injury  prnduced,  acts  on  the  aervoos  syBtem  throngh  tJae 
mediiim  of  t)ie  blood.   Nevertbelesa  it  is  a  remarkable  circum.. 
stance  that  it  cannot  be  d<-t«cted  in  that  fluid.    Mention  haa  al- 
ready been  made  of  an  experiment  performed  by  Dr  Coittdet 
and  myself  (p.  16,}  where  even  after  the  immediate  injection 
of  eight  grains  of  oxalic  acid  into  the  femoral  vein,  and  the 
consequent  death  of  the  animal  in  thirty  seconds,  none  of  the 
poison  could  be  detecleil  in  the  blood  of  the  iliac  vein  or  vena 
cava.     Similar  results  \\a.ve  been  more  lately  obtained  by  Dr 
Pommer.     In  dogs  killed  by  the  gradual  injection  of  from  fire 
to  thirty  grains  into  the  iemoral  vein,  he  never  conld  detect 
the  poison  in  the  blood  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  or  great 
veins,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  largest  doses,  where  a  little 
could  be  detected  near  the  opening  in  the  vein.   Dr  Pommer's 
experiments  likewise  agree  with  those  of  Dr  Coindet  and  ray- 
self  as  to  the  absence  of  any  change  in  the  physical  qualities  of 
the  blood  -f*.    When  to  these  circumstances  it  is  added  that  very 
small  <juantities  of  osalic  acid  may  be  detected  in  blood,  into 
which  it  has  been  introduced  immediately  after  removal  fro 
the  body  by  venesection,  it  appears  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  poisonisquickly  decomposed  in  the  blood  by  means  of  some 
vital  operation!!. 

In  man  the  most  prominent  symptoms  hitherto  observed  ha ra 
been  those  of  excessive  irritation,  because  it  has  been  almost  al- 
ways swallowed  in  a  large  dose  and  much  concentrated. 

It  is  the  most  rapid  and  unerring  of  all  the  coninion  poi- 
sons. The  London  Courier  contains  an  inquest  on  the  body 
of  a  yonng  man  who  appears  to  have  survived  hardly  ten  mi- 
nutes ^  ;  an  equally  rapid  case  of  a  young  lady,  who  poisoned 
herself  with  an  ounce,  is  mentioned  in  the  St  James's  Chro- 
"•cie  § ;  and  few  of  those  who  have  died  survired  above  ao 
"Oiir.      Xhis  rule,  however,  is  hy  no  means  withont  siception. 

■  Edin.    Med.  »i.d  Surg.  JournJ,  lit  pauUu. 
■J-  Medixinisch-ChirUfgiKhe  Zahung,  1828,  iL  208.  2(9.  23i  IB*. 
5  London   Courier.  Feb.  !,  1823. 
S  Si  Jnrneb-s  Chronicle.  Augiisi  17,  1826. 
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Mr  Stdb  bm  deMrUxd  it  case  which  did  not  prove  fatal  for 
thirteen  hours  *  ;  Dr  Arrowtmith  of  Coveotry  has  favoared  ma 
with  the  parttcolars  of  a  vaj  intereatin^  case  which  lasted  for 
the  aame  period ;  and  Mr  Frazer  has  accurately  described  an- 
other in  which,  after  the  patient  aeemed  to  he  doing  tolerably 
well,  SD  eihRustiiq;  fsTer,  with  dyspepsia  and  aingoltua,  carried 
him  oft"  in  tweiitv-llirco  Jays -|-. 

Amon^  the  tatal  caiies  the  smallest  dose  has  been  half  an 
ounce ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  thai  less  woold  be  sufficient 
to  cause  deuth. 

Very  few  persons  have  recorered  where  the  quantity  was 
considerable. 

In  every  instance  in  ivhich  the  dose  was  conndenible,  and 
the  solution  coucentrHted,  the  first  symptoms  have  been  immfl- 
diate  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  generally  also  in  the 
throat.  But  when  the  dose  was  small,  more  particularly  if  the 
solution  was  also  rather  diluted,  the  pun  has  sometimes  beea 
slight,  or  slow  in  comuiencing.  Mr  Hebb's  patient,  who  took 
only  half  an  ounce  dissolved  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  diluted 
it  immediately  after  tvith  copious  draughts  of  water,  had  not 
any  pain  in  the  belly  for  six  hours. 

In  general,  vioteut  vamittng  follows  the  acveaaion  of  pain, 
either  immediately,  or  in  a  letr  minutes ;  and  it  commonly  con- 
tinues till  near  death.  Some,  howe?er,  have  not  vomited  at 
all,  even  when  the  acid  ivas  strong  and  in  a  large  dose ;  and 
this  is  still  more  apt  to  Jiajipcn  ivhen  the  poison  has  been  taken 
much  diluted.  The  man  Ia>t  mentioned  did  not  vomit  at  all 
for  seven  hours,  esccpt  when  emetics  were  administered.  The 
vomited  matter,  as  in  this  man's  case,  and  in  tliat  of  Mr  Frazer's 
patient,  is  sometimes  bloody,  lustsnt  discharge  of  the  poison 
by  vomiting  does  not  always  save  the  patient's  life  :  A  woman 
who  swallowed  two  ounces  died  in  twenty  minutes,  although 
she  vomited  almost  inimt'dlalely  after  taking  the  poison  %. 

The  tongue  and  moiitii  nocasionally  become  inflamed  if  the 
case  lasts  lonjr  eiioiiyli.  In  an  instance  of  recovery,  which  hap- 
pened not  long  ^o  in  St  Thomaa's  hospital,  London,  the  tongoe 

*  Londan  Uedical  fUpoBltur;.  xiii.  476. 
t  EJin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journil,  in.  600. 
t   lUd.  lii.  187. 
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was  red,  swollen,  tense,  and  tender,  the  day  aft«r  the  add  was 
swallowed  *. 

Death  commonly  takes  place  so  bood,  that  the  bowels  are  sel- 
dom much  affected.  But  when  life  is  prolonged  a  few  hours, 
they  are  evidently  much  irritated.  Dr  ArrowBmith''s  patient, 
who  lived  thirteen  hours,  had  severe  pain  in  the  bowels  and 
frequent  inclination  to  go  to  stool,  and  Mr  Hebb's  patient,  wfao 
also  lived  thirteen  hours,  had  a  constant,  involuntary  diachai^e 
of  fluid  lieceB,  occasionally  mixed  with  blood.  Bloody  diarrhoea 
is  very  common  in  dogs. 

"Tiie  signs  of  depressed  circulation  are  always  very  striking, 
la  general  the  pulse  fails  altogether,  It  is  always  very  feeble, 
and  the  skin  is  cold  and  clammy.  Contrary  to  the  general  iact, 
however,  I  once  remarked  in  a  dog  the  pulsation  of  the  heart 
so  strong,  as  to  be  audible  at  a  distance  of  several  yards. 

Iq  some  cases  nervous  symptoms  have  occurred,  but  in  none 
so  distinctly  as  in  auimals  that  have  taken  the  diluted  acid.  It 
should  be  remarked,  however,  that  few  of  the  published  cases 
contiun  good  histories  of  the  symptoms;  since  they  commonly 
come  to  an  end  before  being  seen  by  the  physician.  The  best 
instance  yet  related  of  the  developement  of  nervom  sympton» 
in  man  is  a  case  described  by  Dr  Scott  of  Cupar,  of  a  girl  who 
swallowed  by  mistake  a  solution  kept  for  cleaning  brass,  and 
containing  about  two  drachms.  She  did  not  vomit  till  emetics 
were  given,  but  complained  much  of  pain,  which  was  succeeded 
by  great  lassitude  and  weakness  of  the  limbs,  and  next  momiDg 
by  numbness  and  weakness  there  as  well  as  in  the  back.  This 
affection  was  at  first  so  severe  that  she  could  hardly  walk  up 
stairs ;  but  in  a  few  days  she  recovered  entirely  j-.  There  is  also 
evidence  to  the  same  effect  both  in  Mr  Hebb's  pabent  and  in  Dr 
Arrowsmith's  case.  The  first  thing  the  former  complained  of 
was  acute  pain  in  the  back,  gradually  extending  down  the  thighs, 
occasioning  ere  long  great  torture,  and  continuing  almost  till  the 
moment  of  his  death.  Dr  Arrowsmith's  patient  had  the  same 
symptoms,  compl^ned  more  of  the  pain  shooting  down  from  the 
loins  to  the  limbs  than  of  the  pain  in  the  belly,  and  was  con- 
stantly seeking  relief  in  a  fresh  change  of  posture.  Mr  Frazer's 
patient  had  from  an  early  period  a  peculiar  general  numbness, 

*   Luiidun  Medical  Cautte,  i.  73?. 

f  Edin.  Med  and  Surg.  Jouriul,  iiiv.  67. 
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B[q)roaching  to  palsy.  These  and  other  signs  of  nervous  injury 
are  to  be  looked  for  chiefly  when  tho  case  is  lingering,  and  Uie 
symptoms  of  irritation  slight  and  late  in  appearing.  Conrul- 
Mons  appear  to  hare  occurred  in  some  instances  either  at  the 
time  of  death  or  a  sliort  period  before  It, 

In  Dr  Arrowsraith's  case  two  symptoms  occurred,  which  I 
huve  not  seen  mentioned  In  any  other  history.  The  first  was  an 
eruption  or  niottled  appearance  of  the  skin  in  circular  patches, 
not  unlike  the  roundiali  red  marks  on  the  arms  of  stout  healthy 
children,  but  of  a  deeper  tint  of  redness.  Hie  second  was  the 
poisoning  and  death  of  leeches  applied  to  the  stomach.  "  They 
were  healthy,"  says  Dr  Arrowamith  in  the  notes  with  which  he 
obligingly  furnished  me,  "  small,  and  liistened  immediately. 
On  looking  at  them  in  a  few  minutes  1  remarked  that  they  did 
not  seem  to  fill,  and  on  touching  one  it  felt  hard  and  immediately 
fell  off,  motionless  and  dead.  The  others  were  all  in  the  same 
state.  Tliey  had  all  bitten  and  the  marks  were  conspicuous; 
but  they  had  drawn  scarcely  any  blood.  They  were  applied 
about  six  hours  after  the  acid  was  taken.*  Ilits  curious  fact 
illustrates  the  observations  formerly  quoted  from  Verniire's  ex- " 
periments,  [p.  69].  It  will  be  observed  that  the  leeches  were 
applied  several  hours  after  the  poison  was  swallowed,  and  in  a 
case  in  which  the  acid  was  largely  diluted  in  the  stomach; — so 
tliat  it  might  have  entered  the  blood  and  been  diffused  through- 
out the  body  before  the  observation  was  made. 

Section  III. — Of  the  Morbid  Appearances  caused  by  Oxalic 

The  information  hitherto  collected  on  this  subject  is  not  very 
complete ;  for  most  authors  of  cases  have  been  very  loose  and 
vague  in  the  terms  employed  in  their  narratives. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  body  is  commonly  natural. 
In  one  instance  the  cellular  tissue  was  distended  with  gases  ten 
hours  after  death*.  Violent  marks  ufirrttaUon  have  been  com- 
monly found  in  the  stomach;  and  soiri<;timea  that  organ  has  been 
even  perforatedf.  It  is  probable  that  the  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  the  coats  noticed  by  some  authors  has  taken  place  in  part 
after  death  from  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  dead  tissues.  The 
best  account  I  have  yet  seen  of  the  morbid  appearances  is  that 

•   London  Med.  Ilopoaitory,  li.  211.  f  Ibiil.  vi.  474. 
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pended  ia  wftter.  Cbalk  lias  been  giyeu  with  great  advaotage 
ID  several  cases*)  and  magnesia  bas  ako  been  of  service  f.  As 
no  time  should  be  lost,  the  plaster  of  the  apartmeot  may  be 
resorted  to,  wheu  chalk  or  magnesia  is  not  at  hand.  These 
sabstances  not  osly  neatralize  the  acid  so  as  to  take  away  its  cor- 
rosive power,  but  likewise  render  it  insoluble,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  from  entering  the  blood.     There  appears  no  particular  re^  ^ 

son  for  using  the  stomach-pump  in  this  variety  of  poisoning, 
when  antidotes  are  at  hand.  But  fashion  seems  to  have  autho- 
rized the  employment  of  this  instrument  for  every  kind  of  poi« 
son  %.  Alkalis  which  were  once  used  as  antidotes  are  inadmis- 
sible, because,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  general  statements 
formerly  made  on  the  effect  of  chemical  changes  on  poisons, 
[p.  22  and  82,]  the  alkalis,  as  they  form  only  soluble  salts,  will 
not  deprive  oxalic  acid  of  its  remote  or  indirect  action* 

Oxalic  acid  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  poison  that  ads 
through  ail  its  soluble  chemical  combinations.  Dr  Caindet  and 
I  ibund  that  the  oxalates  of  potass  and  ammonia  are  very  little 
inferior  in  energy  to  the  acid  itself.  They  do  not  corrode ;  naf 
they  hardly  irritate ;  but  they  produce  tetanus  and  coma,  like 
the  diluted  acid.  Half  a  drachm  of  oxalic  acid  neutralized  with 
potass  will  kill  a  rabbit  in  seventeen  minutes ;  ninety  grains  of 
the  neutral  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  contain  thirty-six  of  oxai* 
lie  acid^  will  kill  a  strong  cat  in  nine  minutes  §.  The  super- 
oxalate  of  potass,  or  essential  salt  of  lemons,  as  it  is  absurdly 
called  in  common  speech,  was  unfortunately  not  tried  by  os. 
Beii^  sparingly  soluble  and  not  very  acid,  it  will  probably  be 
less  active  than  the  salts  just  mentioned,  but  nevertheless  a  poi- 
son in  moderate  doses. 

Oxalic  acid  is  one  of  the  poisons  alluded  to  under  the  head 
of  General  Poisoning, — of  whose  operation  distinct  evidence 
may  sometines  (though  certainly  not  always)  be  found  in  the 
symptoms.  If  a  person,  immediately  after  swallowing  a  solu- 
tion of  a  crystalline  salt,  which  tasted  purely  and  strongljr^id, 
is  attacked  with  burning  in  the  throat,  then  with  burning  in 

*  Ix>ndon  Medical  Repository,  xii.  18.     London  Medical  Gazette,  i.  797. 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  zziv.  67. 
-^  £diii.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  ut.  607. 
X  L.ondon  Medical  Gazette,  L  7S7. 
§   Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  zix.  190.  ^ 
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the  stomach,  vomiting  particularly  of  bloody  matter,  impercep- 
tible pulse,  and  excessive  languor,  and  dies  in  half  an  hour,  or 
still  more  in  twenty,  fifteen,  or  ten  minutes,  I  do  not  know 
any  fallacy  which  can  interfere  with  the  conclusion,  that  oxalic 
acid  was  the  cause  of  death.  No  parallel  disease  begins  so 
abruptly  and  terminates  so  soon ;  and  no  other  crystalline  poi- 
son has  the  same  effects. 

A  few  words  may  be  here  added  on  the  effects  of  the  other 
common  vegetable  acids,  the  citric  and  tartaric. 

The  Tartaric  and  Citric  acids  may  be  taken  in  considerable 
quantities  without  injury.  Dr  Coindet  and  I  gave  a  drachm  of 
each  in  solution  to  cats,  without  observing  that  the  animals  suf- 
fered any  inconvenience*.  X)r  Sibbald,  a  surgeon  of  this  place, 
has  informed  me  of  an  instance  in  which  a  patient  of  his  took 
in  twenty-four  hours  six  drachms  of  tartaric  acid,  having  by  mis- 
take omitted  the  carbonate  of  potass  sent  along  with  the  acid 
to  make  effervescing  draughts ;  and  yet  he  did  not  suffer  any 
more  inconvenience  than  the  cats  on  which  Dr  Coindet  and  I 
experimented. 

Pommer,  however,  found  that  tartaric  acid  is  scarcely  less  ac- 
tive than  oxalic  when  injected  into  the  blood.     When  fifteen 
grains  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  water  were  injected  into 
the  femoral  vein  of  a  dog  in  four  doses,  difficult  breathing  and 
discharge  of  faeces  and  urine  were  produced  after  each  opera- 
tion, and  death  speedily  ensued  without  any  other  particular 
•ymptom.     As  in  the  instance  of  oxalic  acidj  the  blood  in  the 
great  veins  was  not  apparently  changed  in  any  of  its  physical 
qualities.     The  heart  continued  contractile  long  afler  death, 
while  in  the  case  of  oxalic  acid  its  contractility  was  suddenly 
extinguished  f. 


*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  ziz.  185. 
t  Medizinisch-Chirurgische  Zeitiing,  1828,  ii.  235. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

OF  THE  ALKALIS  AND  ALKALINE  SALTS.  I 

ii 

The  Second  Order  of  the  Class  of  Irritants  comprehends 
the  alkalis,  some  of  the  alkaline  salts,  and  lime.  The  species 
which  it  indndes  are  little  allied  to  one  another  except  in  che- 
mical composition ;  and  in  particular  they  are  little  allied  in 
physiological  properties.  It  appears  impossible,  however,  to 
make  a  better  arrangement  than  that  proposed  by  Orfila,  which 
will  therefore  be  here  followed. . 

Most  of  the  poisons  of  the  second  Order  are  powerful  local 
irritants.  Some  of  them  likewise  act  indirectly  on  distant  or* 
gans;  and  a  few  are  more  distinguished  by  their  remote  than  by 
iheir  local  effects.  This  order  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
two  gronpes, — ^the  one  embracing  the  two  fixed  alkalis  with  their 
4sarbonates,  nitrates,  and  chlorides,  and  also  lime, — the  other 
ammonia,  with  its  salts,  and  likewise  the  alkaline  sulphurets. 

The  action  of  the  first  groupe  is  purely  irritant  and  strictly 
local.  When  concentrated,  the  fixed  alkalis  and  their  carbo- 
nates produce  chemical  decomposition,  softening  the  animal  tis- 
sues, and  reducing  them  eventually  to  a  pulpy  mass;  which 
-change  depends  on  their  possessing  the  power,  as  chemical 
agents,  of  dissolving  almost  all  the  soft  solids  of  the  body. 
When  much  diluted,  tiiey  produce  inflammation,  without  c-or* 
roding'  the  textures ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  even 
then  absorbed  in  such  quantity  as  to  prove  injurious  to  any  re- 
mote organ.  .  The  action  of  the  alkaline  nitrates  and  of  lime  is 
that  of  irritants  only ;  at  least  their  chemical  action  is  obscure 
and  feeble. 

()f  the  Fixed  Alkalis  and  their  Ccnrbonates* 

Section  I. — Of  their  Tests* 

Potass  in  its  caustic  state,  as  usually  met  with  in  the  shops, 
forms  litde  gray-coloured  cylinders  or  cakes,  which  have  a  ra- 
diated, crystalline  fracture,  a  soapy  feel,  and  an  excessively  acrid 
^caustic  taste.  It  deliquesces  rapidly  in  moist  air,  and  then  attracts 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.     It  is  easily  ftised  by  heat, 
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and  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  has  B 
strong  alkaline  reaction  on  the  vegetable  colours,  restoring  red- 
dened litmus  to  blue,  turning  syrup  of  violets  or  infusion  of  red 
cabbage  to  green,  and  rendering  infusion  of  turmeric  brown. 
'  It  is  distinguished  from  the  alkaline  earths  when  in  solution 
by  not  precipitating  with  carbonic  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  Irom 
soda  by  the  tests  to  be  presently  mentioned  for  its  carbonate- 

Caiixmate  of  Potass  Q  Sub  carbonate,  Sitlt  of  Tartar,]  is  usual- 
ly sold,  when  pure,  in  small  white  grains,  formed  by  mel^ng 
the  salt  and  stirring  it  rapidly  as  it  cools.  In  its  impure  stats 
it  is  called  in  this  connlry  Potadies,  and  when  somewhat  puri- 
fied, Pearl  Ash.  It  has  then  a  mixed  grayish,  yellowish,  or 
bluish  colour,  and  is  sold  in  crumbly  lumps  of  rarioiis  size*. 
In  every  state  it  is  deliquescent  and  very  Caustic-  It  cannot 
be  crystallized.  It  gives  out  carbonic  acid  gas  with  the  addi- 
tion of  any  stronger  acid,  such  as  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  aeetie 
a<ud.  Its  solution  precipitates  yellow  with  the  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum, fpves  a  crystalline  precipitate  with  perchlor^  acid,  when 
the  salt  forms  not  les^  than  a  fortieth  or  fiftieth  part,  and  yields 
with  the  soluble  salts  of  baryta  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in 
nitric  acid. 

Soda  resembles  potass  closely  in  chemical  as  well  as  physio- 
logical properties;  and  the  Carbonate  bears  the  same  resemblance 
to  the  carbonate  of  potass.  The  chief  differences  are  the  fol- 
lowing. The  carbonate  of  soda  ia  easily  crystalli!;ed,  and  efflo- 
resces on  exposure  to  the  air.  All  its  salts  remain  unaffected 
by  the  chloride  of  platinum,  because  then-  base  cannot  form  like 
potass  an  insoluble  triple  salt  with  the  reagent.  The  acetate  ot 
soda  is  permanent  in  the  air,  while  the  acetate  of  potass  is  one 
of  the  most  deliquescent  salts  known.  In  trying  this  last  test, 
which  is  very  characteristic,  care  must  he  taken  to  avoid  an  ex- 
cess of  acid  in  the  acetate  of  soda  by  expelling  it  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  212°,  otherwise  the  salt  is  as  deliquescent  as  the  acetate  of 
potass. — Another  difference  which  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  is, 
that  the  chloride  of  sodium,  being  nearly  as  soluble  in  temperate 
as  in  boiling  water,  crystallizes  with  difficulty  and  but  sparingly 
by  cooling  a  concentrated  boiling  solution ;  while  the  chloride  of 
potassium  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  and 
crystallizes  easily  and  abundantly  when  a  concentrated  boiling 
solution  is  cooled  down. — An  excellent  and  convenient  test, 
which  will  probably  supersede  all  the  rest,  has  also  been  lately- 
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proposed  by  M.  SSmUas.  This  is  the  perchloric  acid  already 
alladed  to.  The  perdilorate  of  soda  is  extremely  soluble  and 
eren  deliquescent,  while  the  perchlorate  of  potass  requires  sixty- 
fire  parts  of  water  at  60^  F.  for  its  solution.  Hence  when  the 
perchloric  acid  is  dropped  into  a  moderately  concentrated  so- 
Itt^on  of  the  salts  of  potass,  a  crystalline  powder  is  precipitat- 
ed ;  but  the  salts  of  soda  are  not  affected.  The  perchloric  acid 
may  be  prepared  sufficiently  pure  for  the  purpose  in  the  follow* 
itig  manner.  The  perchlorate  of  potass  b  first  formed  by  fusing 
the  chlorate  (oxymuriate)  of  potass  and  maintaining  it  for  some 
hours  at  a  temperature  just  sufficient  to  cause  slow  disengage- 
ment of  gaseous  bubbles  firom  it, — ^then  dissolving  'the  mass  in 
eight  parts  of  boiling  water, — and  allowing  the  solution  io  oooL 
The  perdilorate,  being,  much  less  soluble  than  the  chlorate  and 
chloride,  crystallizes  firee  firom  these  salts,  or  is  thoroughly  fireed 
from  them  by  a  second  crystallization  firom  a  boiling  solution. 
From  the  perchlorate  of  potass,  the  perchloric  acid'may  be  pro- 
cured sufficiently  pure  by  distilling  in  a  small  retort  six  parts 
of  the  salt  widi  three  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one  of  water. 

Section  IL — Of  the  Action  ofthejixed  Alkalis,  and  the  jyinp- 

tomM  they  coMte  in  Man. 

The  action  of  the  two  fixed  alkalis  and  their  carbonates  on 
the  animal  system  is  so  nearly  the  same,  diat  the  fiu^  which 
hare  been  ascertained  in  respect  to  one  of  them  will  apply  to 
all  the  rest.  The  operation  of  potass  and  its  carbonate  has  been 
carefully  investigated  by  Profeuar  Orfila*,  and  by  Jf.  Breton-' 
neau  of  Tours  f  . 

When  Caustic  Potass  is  injected  in  minute  portions  into  the 
veins,  it  instantly  coagulates  the  blood.  Five  grains,  accord- 
ing to  Orfila,  will  in  tiiis  way  kill  a  dog  in  two  minutes.  When 
introduced  into  the  stomadi  it  acts  powerfully  as  an  irritant, 
and  generally  corrodes*  the  coats  of  that  organ.  Thirty-two 
grains  given  by  Orfila  to  a  dog  caused  pain  in  th^  gullet,  vio- 
lent vomiting,  much  anguish,  restiessness,  and  death  on  the 
third  day.  On  dissection  he  found  the  inner  coat  of  the  gullet 
and  stomach  black  and  red ;  and  near  the  pylorus  there  was  a 
perforation  tiiree-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  surrounded  by 
a  hard,  elevated  margin.    The  observations  of  Bretonneau  are 

*  TosUoL  Gem.  i.  164.  3me  Editioiu 
t  JbU,  1S6,  and  abo  Arehivrt  Gin,  de  Mid,  xiii.  373. 
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in  some  respects  different.  When  potass  was  swallowed  by  dogi 
in  the  dose  of  40  grains,  he  found  that  the  animals,  after  suf- 
fering for  some  time  from  violent  vomiting,  always  died  soon- 
er or  later  of  wasting- and  exhaustion ;  and  that  the  action  of  the 
poison  was  con&ned  chiefly  to  the  gullet,  which  was  extensively 
destroyed  and  ulcerated  on  its  inner  surface.  But  when  the 
gullet  was  defended  by  the  potass  being  passed  at  once  into  the 
stomach  in  a  caustic-holder,  larger  doses,  even  several  times  re- 
peated, did  riot  prove  fatal.  The  usual  violent  symptoms  of  ir- 
ritation prev^ed  for  two  or  three  days ;  hut  on  these  subside 
ing,  the  animals  rapidly  recovered  their  appetite  and  playfulness, 
appearing  in  fact  to  be  restored  to  perfect  health.  Yet  diere 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  stomach  all  the  while  was  severely 
injured ;  for  in  some  of  the  animals,  which  were  strangled  for 
the  sake  of  examination  several  weeks  after  they-took  the  poi- 
son, the  villous  coat  was  found  extensively  removed,  and  eren 
the  muscular  and  pcritonseal  coats  were  here  and  there  destroy- 
ed and  cicatrized.  Bretonneau  ferther  adds,  that  ten  or  fifteen 
gruns  introduced  into  the  rectum  caused  death  sooner  than 
three  times  as  much  given  by  the  mouth. 

The  Carbonate  of  potass  possesses  properties  similar  in  kind, 
but  inferior  in  d^ree.  Two  drachms  given  by  OHila  to  a  dog 
killed  it  in  twenty-five  minutes,  violent  vomiting  and  great 
agony  baring  preceded  death.  The  stomach  was  universally  of 
a  deep  red  colour  on  its  inner  surface. 
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I  have  not  hitherto  met  with  any  account  of  a  case  of  poison- 
ing in  the  human  subject  with  the  caustic  alkalis ;  but  the  effects 
of  their  carbonates  have  been  several  times  witnessed,  and  ap- 
pear to  resemble  closely  those  of  the  concentrated  mineral  acids.- 

The  symptoms  are  in  t^e  first  instance  an  acrid  burning  taste, 
and  rapid  destruction  of  the  Jioing  membrane  of  the  mouth ; 
then  burning  and  often  constriction  id  the  throat  and  gullet^ 
with  difficult,  and  painful  deglutition ;  violent  vomiting,  often 
saoguinolent,  and  tinging  vegetable  blues  green ;  next  acute 
p^n  in  the  stomach  and  tenderness  of  the  whole  belly ;  subset 
quently  cold  sweats,  excessive  weakness,  hiccup,  tremore  and 
twitches  of  the  extremities ;  and  ere  long  violent  colic  puns^ 
with  purging  of  bloody  stools  and  dark  membranous  flakes.  So 
far  the  symptoms  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  cases;  hut  in  their 
subsequent  course  several  varieties  may  be  noticed. 
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In  die  worst  form  of  poisoning  death  ensoes  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, for  example  within  twenty-four  hours,  nay  even  before 
time  enough  has  elapsed  for  diarrhoea  to  h^in.  A  case  of  this 
kind,  which  has  been  y  ery  well  described  by  Mr  Dewar  of  Dun- 
fermline, and  which  arose  from  the  patient,  a  boy,  having  acci- 
dentally swallowed  about  three  ounces  of  a  strong  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potass,  proved  fatal  in  twelve  hours  only  *.  Here 
death  was  owing  to  the  general  system  or  some  vital  organ 
being  affected  through  sympathy  by  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
alimentary  canal. 

In  the  mildest  form,  as  in  a  case  related  by  PZencA  f  of  a  man 
who  swallowed  an  ounce  of  the  carbonate  of  potass,  the  symp- 
toms represent  pretty  nearly  an  attack  of  acute  gastritis  when 
followed  by  recovery, — ^the  effects  on  man  being  then  analo- 
gous to  those  observed  by  Bretonneau  in  animals,  when  the 
poison  was  introduced  into  the  stomach  without  touching  the 
gullet. 

'    But  a  much  more  common  form  than  either  of  the  preceding 
is  one,  similar  to  the  chronic  form  of  poisoning  with  the  mine- 
ral acids,  in  which  constant  vomiting  of  food  and  drink,  inces- 
sant discharge  of  fluid,  sanguinolent  stools,  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing, burning  pain  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  and  rapid 
emaciation,  continue  for  weeks  or  even  months  before  the  pa- 
tient's strength  is  exhausted ;  and  where  death  is  evidently  ow- 
ing to  starvation,  the  alimentary  canal  being  no  longer  capable 
of  assimilating  food.     Two  characteristic  examples  of  this  sin- 
gular affection  have  been  recorded  in  the  Medical  Repository  ^, 
and  a  third,  of  which  the  event  has  not  been  mentioned,  but 
which  would  in  all  likelihood  end  fotally,  has  been  communi- 
cated by  M.  Jules  Cloquet  to  Orfila  §.     Of  the  two  first  cases, 
which  were  caused  by  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  potass  hav- 
ing been  taken  in  solution  by  mistake  for  a  laxative  salt,  one 
proved  fatal  in  littie  more  than  a  month,  tiie  other  three  weeks 
^Aerwards.  In  Cloquet's  case,  at  the  end  of  die  sixth  week  the 
membrane  of  the  mouth  was  regenerated ;  but  the  gullet  conti- 
nued to  discharge  pus,  and  the  stools  were  purulent  and  bloody. 
Another  form,  perhaps  equally  common  with  that  just  de-> 

*  £din.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxx.  310* 
f  Toxioologia,  p.  223. 
I  London  Med.  Repositoryi  viL  118.         • 
$  Orfila,  Toxic  Gki^nSe,  i.  167. 
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Bcribed,  and  not  I«aB  certuoly  htai,  commeiices  like  the  rest 
with  violent  symptams  of  irrit^^n  in  the  mouth,  gullet,  And 
Btomacb ;  but  the  bdwels  are  not  affected,  and  by  and  bye  it 
becomes  apparent  that  tbe  Btoniaoh  is  also  little  injured ;  dyi- 
pfaegia  or  even  complete  inability  to  swallow,  buming  pam 
and  conslriction  in  the  gullet,  hawking  and  coining  of  tough, 
leathery  flakes,  are  then  the  leading  eymptouu ;  at  lei^h  the 
case  becomes  one  of  stricture  of  tbe  cesophagiBS,  with  or  with- 
out ulceration ;  the  bougie  gives  only  temporary  rdief,  and  the 
patient  eventually  expires  either  of  mere  staryatioD,  or  of  that 
combined  with  an  exhaiuting  fever.  Mr  Dnoar  has  related  a 
very  striking  eiample  of  this  form  of  poisoning  with  tbe  alka- 
lis*. His  patient,  after  the  first  violent  symptoms  bad  exhaust- 
ed themselves,  which  took  place  in  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours, 
suffered  little  for  four  or  hve  days  till  the  slougk  began  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  lining  membrane  of  ^e  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet. 
The  affection  of  the  gullet  then  became  gradually  predominant, 
and  terminated  in  stricture,  of  wluch  she  appears  to  have  been 
several  times  so  much  relieved  as  to  have  been'  thought,  in  a  lair 
way  of  recovery.  After  repeatedly  ;dis^>pointing  Mr  Dewar*s 
hopes  of  a  successful  issue  by  her  intemperance  in  the  ose  of 
spirituous  liquors,  she  died  of  starvation  about  four  moriths  after 
swallowing  the  poison.  Sir  Charles  BeH  has  noticed  .three  pft* 
raHel  cases,  and'has  given  delineations  of  the  af^earancet  in  tbd 
gullet  of  two  of  them  f.  One  of  bis  patients  did  not  die  tdl  twenp 
ty  years  after  swallowing  the  poislon,  wlu<^  in  this  inatanoe  was 
soap-lees;  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  stricture  to 
that  cause,  and  says  death  arose  purely  from  starvation. 

Section  III. — Of  the  Mmiid  JppearaiKea  caused  by  the  ^fixed 
MuiUa.  ,      : 

The  Morbid  Appeal-ancAs:  caused  by  potass,  soda,  and  their 
carbonates  differ  with  the  nature  of  the  case.  ;    . 

In  the  boy.who  died  in  twelve'  hours  Mr  £>ewar  fi^und  the 
inner  membrane  of  the. throat',  and  guUet  almost ^ntifcly  dis- 
organized end  reduped  to  a  {ndpf/it^thi  blood  extravasat^d  be- 
tween it  and  tbe  muscular  coat.  The  inner  coat  of  the  stomach 
was  red,  in  two  round  patches  destroyed,  and  the  patches  co- 
vered with  a  clot  of  blood ; — its  6uter  coat,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  abdominal  viscera,  was  sound. 
'  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joura.  XXX.  310.      f  Surgkud  ObMrvMuHn,  Fvt  i.  82. 
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In  the  two  chronic  cases  mentioned  in  the  Medical  Reposi- 
tory the  mischief  was  much  more  general,  the  whole  peritonaeum 
being  condensed,  the  omentum  dark  and  turgid,  the  intestines 
glued  together  by  lymph,  the  external  coats  of  the  stomach  thick, 
the  viUous  coat  almost  all  destroyed,  what  remained  of  it  red 
and  near  the  pylorus  ulcerated,  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach 
plugged  up  with  lymph  so  as  baf  ely  to  admit  a  small  probe. 

In  Mr  De  war's  patient  who  died  of  stricture  of  the  gullet^ 
the  intestines  were  sound,  the  inner  snr&ce  of  the  stomach  red 
especially  towards  the  cardia,  the  inner  and  muscular  coats  of 
the  gullet  thickened  and  firmly  incorporated  together  by  efl^- 
ed  lymph,  the  inner  coat  here  and  there  wanting,  the  passage 
of  the  gullet  every  where  contracted,  and  to  such  a  degree  about 
two  inches  above  the  cardia  as  hardly  to  pass  a  common  probe. 
In  Mr  Bell's,  cases  the  appearances  were  similar. 

Orfila  says  he  is  led  to  conclude  from  a  great  number  of  fiicts 
that  of  all  corrosive  poisons  potass  is  the  one  which  most  fre- 
quently perforates  the  stomach  *•  This  appearance,  however, 
has  not  been  mentioned  in  any  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  in  the 
human  subject. 

r 

Sectiok  IV. — Of  the  Treatment  of  Poisoning  with  the  fixed 

Alkalis* 

In  the  treatment  of  poisoning  with  the  alkafis  the  first  ob- 
ject is  evidently  to  neutralize  the  poison.     This  may  be  done 
either  with  a  weak  acid,  or  with  oil  Of  the  acids  the  acetic  in 
the  form  of  vin^ar  b  most  generally  recommended,  as  it  is  not 
itself  injurious.     M^  ChereaUj  however,  has  stated  that  for  the 
mineral  alkalis  and  their  carbonates  fixed  oil  is  n  preferable  an- 
tidote; and  he  has  givenithe  heads  of  two  oases  of  poisoning 
with  large  doses  of  carbonate  of  potass,  in  which  the  free  em- 
{doyment  of  almond  oil  prevented  theiisual  fatal  consequences. 
It  appears  to  act  partly  by  rendering  th^  vomiting  free  and  easy, 
partly  by  converting  the  alkali  into  a  soap.     It  must  be  given 
in  large  quantity,  several  pounds  being  commonly  required  -f-. 
Por  the  subsequent  treatment  the  reader  may  consult  the  paper 
of  Mr  Dewar,  which  contains  many  useful  hints  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  most  complex  description  of  cases. 

•  Toxic  G^D^rale,  i.  f69. 

f  Journal  de  Pharmaeiey  ix,  SS6»  or  Med.  liepos  xx.  441.    • 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


TITH  NITKATE  Of  FOTABS. 


The  NitraU  of  Potass,  [oitre,  salpetre,  sal-prunelle,]  is  a 
dangerous  poison.  It  has  beeo  often  mistaken  for  the  saline 
laxstiroB,  especially  for  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  has  thus  been 
the  source  of  fatal  accidents. 

Section  1.— Of  the  Chemical  Testifir  Nitrate  of  Potass. 

It  exists  in  conunerce  and  the  arts  in  two  forms,  fused  and 
crystallized.  The  fused  nitre  [Sal-prunelle]  is  sold  in  little  but- 
ton-shaped masses,  bullets  of  the  size  of  musket-b^Us,  or  larger 
circular  cakes,  of  a  beautiful  snow-white  tint.  The  crystallized 
salt  [Salpetre} is  sold  in  whitish,  sulcated  crystals,  which  are  often 
regular  and  lai^e.  They  are  six-^ided  prisms,  more  or  less  flat- 
tened, and  terminated  by  two  conver^g  planes.  In  botli  forms 
nitre  has  a  peculiar,  cool,  but  sharp  taste. 

Its  chemical  properties  are  characteristic.  In  the  solid  form, 
it  ammates  the  combustion  of  burning  fbel,  and  yields  nitrous 
fumes  when  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  In  solution  it  is 
precipitated  yellow  by  the  chloride  of  platinum,  and  yields,  when 
not  greatly  dilated,  a  crystalline  precipitate  with  perchloric  acid. 
The  salt  of  commerce  contains  some  muriate  of  soda;  and  hence 
the  odour  disengaged  by  sulphuric  acid  is  often  mixed  with  that 
of  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  If  it  is  mixed  with  any  ve- 
getable or  animal  infusion  by  which  it  is  coloured,  it  will  some- 
times  be  practicable  to  procure  the  crystals  in  a  state  of  suffi- 
rient  purity  by  filtration  and  evaporation.  But  if  not,  tiien  the 
same  process  must  be  resorted  to  with  that  formerly  recom- 
mended for  nitric  acid  (p.  162),  the  first  step  of  neutralization 
with  potass  being  of  course  dispensed  with. 

Section  U. — Of  the  Action  of  Nitrate  of  Potass  and  its  Syit^ 
toms  in  Man. 
This  substance  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  law  former- 
ly l^d  down  with  r^ard  to  the  effect  of  chemical  neutraliza- 
tion on  the  pure  local  irritants.    Both  its  add  and  its  alkali  are 
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simple  irritants;  yet  the  compound  salt,  though  certainly  much 
inferior  in  power,  b  still  very  energetic :  Nay,  the  experiments 
of  Orfila  and  the  particulars  of  some  recently  published  cases 
tend  even  to  prove  that  the  action  of  its  alkali  and  acid  is  ma- 
terially altered  in  kind  by  their  combination  with  one  another ; 
for,  besides  inflaming  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  nitre  has 
«t  times  produced  symptoms  of  a  secondary  disorder  of  the  brain 
and  nerves. 

The  experiments  of  Orfila  upon  dogs  show  that  on  these 
animals  it  has  a  twofold  action,  the  one  irritating,  the  other 
narcotic.  He  found  that  an  ounce  and  a-half  killed  a  dog  in 
ninety  minutes  when  the  gullet  was  tied,  and  a  drachm  anotfier 
in  twenty-nine  hours :  that  death  was  preceded  by  giddiness, 
slight  convulsions,  dilated  pupil,  insensibility  and  palsy ;  that 
after  death  the  stomach  was  externally  livid,  internally  reddish- 
black,  and  the  heart  fiUed  in  its  left  cavities  with  florid  blood ; 
that  when  the  gullet  was  not  tied  the  animals  recovered  afiier 
several  attacks  of  vomiting,  and  general  indisposition  for  twen- 
ty-four hours ;  and  that  when  the  salt  was  applied  externally 
to  a  wound  it  excited  violent  inflammation,  passing  on  to  gan* 
grene,  but  without  any  symptoms  which  indicated  a  remote  or 
indirect  operation  *• 

As  to  its  effects  on  man,  it  must  first  be  observed,  that  con- 
ttderable  doses  are  necessary  to  cause  serious  mischief.  In  the 
quantity  of  one,  two,  or  three  scruples,  it  is  often  given  medici- 
nally several  times  a-day  without  injury  to  tiie  patient;  and  Dr 
Alexander  found  by  eoeperiments  on  himself,  that  an  ounce  and 
a^-half,  if  largely  diluted,  might  thus  be  safely  administered  in 
die  course  of  twenty-four  hours  -(*•  Sometimes,  too,  even  lai^e 
single  doses  have  been  swallowed  with  impunity.  A  genfle- 
man  of  my  acquaintance  once  took  nearly  an  ounce  by  mistake 
for  Glauber's  salt,  and  retained  it  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
neverdieless,  except  several  attacks  of  vomiting,  no  unpleasant 
symptom  was  induced.  3f.  TowrteUe  has  even  related  an  in- 
stance where  two  ounces  were  retained  altogether  and  caused 
only  moderate  griping,  with  considerable  purging  and  flow  of 
urine  \.     Resting  on  such  facts  as  these  Tourtelle,  with  some 

•  Toxic  G611.  i.  193. 

*[*  Experimental  Easaya,  p.  I  ISb 

X  Journal  de  M4declne,  IxziiL  22. 
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phynoians  in  more  recent  limes  *,  has  maintiuned  that  nitre  is 
not  a  worse  poison  ihan  other  saline  laxatives;  and  someprao* 
titioners  of  the  present  day  liave  consequently  ventured  to  ad- 
minister it  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  in  the  quantity  of  half  an 
ounce  in  one  dose  f .  It  is  not  easy  to  say,  why  these  large  doses 
are  at  times  borne  by  the  stomach  without  injury, — whether 
the  cause  is  idiosyncrasy,  or  a  constitutional  insensibility  engen- 
dered by  disease,  or  some  difference  in  the  mode  of  administep- 
ing  the  salt.  But  at  all  events,  the  facts  which  follow  will  leave 
no  doubt  that  in  general  it  is  a  dangerous  and  rapid  poison  in 
the  dose  of  an  ounce. 

Dr  Alexander  found  that,  in  the  quantity  of  a  drachm  or  a 
drachm  and  a-half,  recently  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water, 
and  repeated  every  ninety  minutes,  the  third  or  fourth  dose 
oansed  chilliness  and  stinging  pains  in  the  stomach  and  over  tJie 
;whole  body ;  and  these  sensations  became  so  severe  with  the 
fourth  dose,  that  he  considered  it  unsafe  to  attempt  a  fifth  %. 
'  Two  cases  which  were  actually  fatal  have  been  described  in 
the  Journal  de  M^decinis  for  1787,  the  one  caused  by  one  ounces 
the  <other  'by  an  ounce  and  a-half.  In  the  latter  the  s)rraptom8 
tvere  those  of  the  most  violent  cholera,  and  the  patient  died  in 
two  days  and  a-half §;  in  the  former  death  took  place  in  three 
hours  only,  and  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  remarked  in  the 
othed  there  were  convulsions  and  twisting  of  the  mouth  ||.  In 
both  the  pulse  fuled  at  the  wrist,  and  a' great  tendency  to  faint- 
ing prev4iled'for  some  time  before  death. 
'"  Similar  efiects  have  been  remarkeA'-in  several  cases  which 
haVesbeen  followed  by  recovery. — A  woman  in  the  second 
nionth  of  pregnancy,  immediately  after  taking  a  handful  of 
nitre  in  solution,  was  attacked  with' pain  in  the  stomachy  swir- 
ling of  thb  whole  body  and  general  pains;  she  then  miscarried, 
and  afterwards  had  the  usual  symptoms  of  gastritis  and  dysen- 
tery, united  with  great  giddiness,  ringing  in  the  ears,  general 
tremors  and  excessive  chilliness.  She  seems  to  have  made  a 
narrow  escape,  as  for  three  days  the  discharges  by  stool  were 

*  Tartra  sur  rempoisonnement  par  l*acide  nitrique,  186. 

■^  London  Med.  Repository,  xxiii.  523. 

\  Experimental  Essays,  p.  114, 115. 

§  SouviUe  in  Journal  de  M^decine,  Ixxiii.  19. 

n  L(\/^Me  in  Journ.  de  M4d.  Ixxi.  401. 
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profos^  and  composed  chiefly  of  blood  and  membranous  fl^kes^, 
— Dr  Mdcdner  has  related  another  insianoe,  where  also  the  pa- 
ttent^a  life  seems  to  have  been  in  great  danger.  The  quantity 
taken  was  two  ounces,  and  it  was  swallowed  in  half  a  pint  of 
wano'^water  by  mistake  instead  of  a  laxative  salt  Violent  pidn 
inihe  belly  was  immediately  produced,  in  half  an  hour  frequeht 
vomotiDg,  and  in  three  hoqrs  a  discharge  of  abotit  a  quart  of 
Uood  frdm  the  stomach.  After  the  administratioin  of  gruel  and 
butter  the  symptoms  b^ao  to  subside ;  but  they  receded  slow** 
ly  ;  and  even  rix  months  afterwards  the  man,  though  otherwise 
in  good  health,  had  frequent  pain  in  the  stomach  and  flatu- 
lence f. — In  the  case  of  a  female  in  the  second  month  of  preg^ 
nancy,  described  by  Dr  Butter^  miscarriage  did  not  take  place, 
although  the  symptoms  were  very  violent  and  lasting.  The 
quantity  taken  was  two  ounces.  The  symptoms  were  first  bloody 
vomiting,  afterwards  dysentery,  which  continued  seven  days ; 
and  on  the  tenth  day  a  nervous  affection  supervened  exactly  like 
chorea,  and  of  two  months'  duration  %,  The  effects  of  the  poi- 
son in  the  latter  period  of  this  woman's  illness  tend  to  establish 
the  existence  of  a  secondary  operation  on  the  nervous  system. 
But  this  kind  of  action  is  still  more  strongly  pointed  out  by  the 
particulars  of  a  case  related  by  Dr  Geiseler^  in  which  the  only 
disorder  produced  appeared  to  depend  on  derangement  of  the 
cerebral  functions.  A  woman,  after  swallowing  an  ounce  of 
nitre  instead  of  Glauber's  salt,  lost  the  use  of  speech  and  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion,  then  became  insensible,  and  was  at- 
tacked with  tetanic  spasms.  This  state  lasted  till  next  day,  when 
some  amelioration  was  procured  by  copious  sweating.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  eight  days  after,  that  she  recovered  her  speech, 
or  the  entire  use  of  her  mental  faculties ;  and  the  palsy  of  the 
Umbs  continued  two  months  §.  Her  case  resembles  the  account 
given  by  Orfila  of  the  efiects  of  nitre  on  animals. 

Section  HI. — Ofthe^Marbid  Appearances  caused  by  Nitrate  of 

Potass. 
The  Morbid  Appearances  observed  in  man  are  solely  those 

*  Alexander  J  Experimental  Essays,  p.  109. 

-f-  Memoirs  of  London  Med.  Society,  iii.  527. 

\  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  xiv.  34. 

$  Journal  der  Praktiachen  Heilkunde,  Ivii.  i.  124. 
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of  violent  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestineB.  In  La- 
flize^s  case,  which  proved  fiital  in  three  hours,  the  stomach  was 
distended,  and  the  contents  deeply  tinged  with  blood ;  its  peri- 
toneal coat  of  a  dark  red  colour  motded  with  hlack  spots ;  its 
villous  coat  very  much  inflamed  and  detached  in  sevend  places* 
The  liquid  contents  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  nitre  havii^ 
been  swallowed ;  for  a  portion  evaporated  to  dryness  deflagrat- 
ed with  burning  charcoal.  In  Souville's  patient,  who  lived 
sixty  hours,  the  stomach  was  every  where  red,  in  many  places 
checkered  with  black  spots,  and  at  the  centre  of  one  of  these 
spots  the  stomach  was  perforated  by  a  small  aperture.  The 
whole  intestinal  canal  was  also  red. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  THE  ALKALINE  AND  EARTHY  CHLORIDES. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Chlorides  of  Soda^  Potass, 
and  lAme  are  active  poisons ;  bat  their  effects  have  not  hither- 
to been  carefully  investigated  by  physiol<^ca]  experiments,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  chloride  of  soda. 

The  two  alkaline  chlorides  are  usually  seen  in  the  form  of 
colourless  solutions.  That  of  potass,  the  Eau  de  Javelle  of  the 
French,  is  little  known  in  this  country ;  but  that  of  soda  is  fa- 
miliar to  all  in  the  shape  of  Fincham's  chloride  of  soda  or  bleach- 
ing liquid.  The  chloride  of  lime,  which  is  best  known  of  them 
all,  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  deliquescent,  and 
acrid,  commonly  termed  Bleaching  powder.  All  these  sub- 
stances are  easily  known  by  their  peculiar  odour  af  chlorine, 
and  the  copious  disengagement  of  that  gas  on  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  action  of  chloride  of  soda  on  the  animal  body  has  been 
examined  by  SegaHas,  who  infers  that  it  is  an  irritant  poison, 
which,  however,  at  times  occasions  symptoms  of  an  affection 
of  the  nervous  system.  He  remarked  that  three  ounces  of 
the  solution  commonly  sold  in  Paris  under  the  name  of  La* 
barraque's  disinfecting  liquid  cause  immediately  death  by  co- 
agulating the  blood  in  the  heart,  when  injected  into  a  vein 
in  a  dog.  Two  ounces  introduced  into  die  peritonaeum  excite 
ed  palpitation,  oppressed  breathing,  constant  restiessness,  and 
death  in  ten  minutes ;  and  three  drachms  did  not  prove  fatal 
for  some  hours,  tetanic  spasms  being  produced  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  peritonaea!  inflammation  being  found  after  death. 
One  ounce  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  excited  im- 
mediate vomiting,  and  no  &rther  inconvenience;  and  two  ounces 
retained  by  a  ligature  on  the  gullet  brought  on  violent  efforts 
to  Yomit,  from  which  the  animal  was  gradually  recovering, 
when  it  was  killed  in  twenty-four  hours  for  tiie  sake  of  observ- 
ing the  appearances.  The  stomach  was  found  generally  in- 
flained  and  interspersed  with  dark,  gangrenous-like  spots  *.• 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  case  of  poisoning  with  these 
substances  in  the  human  subject.  But  it  is  probable  that  symp- 
toms of  pure'  irritation  add  inflammation  will  occur,  and  that 
moderate  doses  may  prove  fatal. 

*  Journal  de  Physiologie,  lii.  243. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


OF  POISONING  WITH  XJBffE. 


Limb,  the  last  poison  of  the  present  groupe,  is  a  substance  of 
little  interest  to  the  tozioologist,  as  its  activity  is  not  jpreat 

Its  physical  and  chemical  properties  need  not  be  minutely 
described.  It  is  soluble,  though  sparingly,  in  water ;  and  the 
solution  turns  the  vegetable  blues  green,  restores  the  purple  of 
reddened  litmus,  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  a  stream  of  car* 
bonic  acid  gas,  and  with  oxalic  acid  a  very  insoluble  precipitate, 
which  is  not  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  test 

Its  action  is  purely  irritant  'Orfila  has  found  that  a  drachm 
and  a  half  of  unslaked  lime,  given  to  a  little  dog,  caused  vomit*' 
ing  and  slight  suffering  for  a  day  only,  but  that  three  drachms 
killed  the  same  animal  in  five  days,  vomiting,  languor,  and  whin- 
ing being  the  only  symptoms,  and  redness  of  the  throat,  gullet, 
and  stomach,  the  only  morbid  appearances  *. 

Though  a  feeble  poison,  it  has  nevertheless  proved  fatal  in  the 

human  subject.     Gmelin  takes  notice  of  the  case  of  a  boy  who 

swallowed  some  lime  in  an  apple-pye,  and  died  in  nine  days,  af« 

fected  with  thirst,  burning  in  the  month,  burning  pain  in  the 

belly,  and  obstinate  constipation  f.     A  short  account  of  a  case 

of  this  kind  of  poisoning  is  also  given  by  Balthazar  TinuBUM. 

A  young  woman,  afflicted  with  pica  or  depraved  appetite,,  took 

to  the  eating  of  quicklime ;  and  in  consequence  she  was  attack* 

ed  with  pain  and  gnawing  in  the  belly,  sore  throat,  dryness  of 

the  mouth,  insatiable  thirst,  difficult  breathing  and  cough ;  but 

she  recovered  f  .-^—It  is  well  known  that  quicklime  also  inflames 

the  skin  or  even  destroys  its  texture,  apparently  by  withdrawing 

the  water  which  forms  a  component  part  of  all  soft  animal  tia* 

Bues.     When  thrown  into  the  eyes  it  causes  acute  and  obstinate 

opbtiialaiia,  which  may  end  in  loss  of  sight.     On  this  account 

it  will  belongs  I  presume,  to  the  poisons  included  in  the  Scotv 

^  Act  against  disfiguring  or  maiming  with  corrosives. 

'  ^"o^icol.  G6n.  i.  174 
fj^'^^Un^B  Geschichte  der  Minerolischen  Gifte,  s  252. 
CtimMm  JMIedicinales,  Ivii.  c.  12. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OY  POISONING  WITH  AMMONIA  AND  ITS  SALTS. 

The  second  gronpe  of  the  order  of  Alkaline  poisons,  includ- 
ing ammonia  with  its  salts,  and  the  solphuret  of  potass,  hare  a 
double  action  on  the  system,  analogous  to  that  possessed  by  many 
metallic  poisons.  They  are  powerful  irritants ;  but  they  pro* 
duce  besides,  through  the  medium  of  the  blood,  a  disorder  of 
some  part  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  their  remote  is  sometimes 
more  dangerous  than  their  local  action.  The  nervous  affection 
produced  by  ammonia  and  the  sulphuret  of  potass  closely  re- 
sembles tetanus,  and  therefore  depends  probably  on  irritation  of 
the  spmal  column. 

Of  the  Chemical  tettsfor  the  Ammoniacal  Salts.  Ammonia  is 
when  pure  a  gaseous  body;  but  as  commonly  seen,  it  exists  in 
solution  in  water,  which  dissolves  it  in  large  quantity.  The  so- 
lution has  the  usual  effects  of  alkalis  on  vegetable  colours,  with 
the  difference,  however, — that  the  changes  of  colour  are  not  per- 
manent under  the  action  of  heat.  It  precipitates  yellow,  as  po- 
tass does,  with  the  chloride  of  platinum.  It  may  at  once  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  fluids  by  its  peculiar  pungent  odour, 
which  is  possessed  by  no  other  substance  except  its  carbonate. 

Various  Carbonates  are  known  in  chemistry,  but  the  only  one 
known  in  commerce  or  met  with  in  the  shops  is  the  sesqui-car* 
bonate  (Sub-carbonate, — Smelling  Salt^--« Volatile  Salt — Harts* 
horn.)  It  is  solid,  white,  fibrous,  and  has  the  same  odour  as 
pure  ammonia.  Its  solution  differs  little  in  physical  properties 
from  the  pure  liquid  ammonia;  but,  unlike  it,  is  precipitated 
by  the  salts  of  lime. 

The  HydrocMarate — (muriate  of  ammonia — Sal  ammoniac) 
is  known  by  its  solid,  white,  crystalline  appearance ;  its  ducti<- 
lity ;  its  volatility ;  and  by  the  effect  of  caustic  potass  and  ni- 
trate of  silver,  the  former  of  which  disengages  an  ammoniacal 
odour,  while  the  latter  causes  in  a  solution  of  the  ^alt  a  white 
precipitate,  the  chloride  of  silver. 

Of  the  action  of  the  Ammoniacal  Salts,  and  their  effects  on  man. 
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To  determine  the  action  of  amnonia  on  the  animal  system, 
Professor  OrBla  iojected  sixty  gruns  of  the  pure  solution  into 
the  jugular  vein  of  a  Aog.  Immediately  the  whole  legs  were 
spasmodically  extended ;  at  times  convuluons  occurred ;  and  in 
ten  minutes  it  died.  The  chest  being  laid  open  instantly,  co- 
agulated florid  blood  was  seen  in  the  left  ventricle,  and  black 
fiuid  blood  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  No  morbid  ap- 
pearaace  was  disoemible  any  where  else  except  complete  ex- 
haostion  of  the  muscular  irritability.  Half  a  drachm  of  a  strong 
solution  was  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  another  dog  and 
the  gullet  tied.  The  animal  was  at  first  much  agitated ;  but 
in  five  minutes  became  still  and  soporose ;  after  five  hours  it 
continued  able  to  walk ;  in  twenty  hours  it  was  found  qoita  co- 
matose ;  and  death  ensued  in  four  hours  more.  The  only  mor- 
bid appearance  was  slight  mottled  redness  of  the  villous  coat  of 
the  stomach.  A  third  Aog,  to  which  two  drai^ms  and  a  half 
of  the  common  carbonate  were  given  in  fine  powder,  died  in 
twelve  minutes.  First  it  vomited ;  next  it  became  slightly  con- 
vulsed; and  the  convuluons  gradually  increased  in  strength 
and  frequency  till  the  whole  body  was  a^tated  by  dreadfiil 
spasms ;  then  the  limbs  became  rigid,  the  body  and  head  were 
bent  backwards,  and  in  this  state  it  expired,  apparently  anffo- 
cated  in  a  fit  of  tetanus  *.  '      ,         . 

Several  cases  of  poisoning  with  ammonia  or  its  carbonate 
have  occorred  in  the  human  subject.  PUf»ck  has  noticed  short- 
ly a  case  which  proved  &tal  in  four  minutes,  and  which  was 
caused  by  a  little  botUeful  of  ammonia  having  been  poured  into 
the  mouth  of  a  man  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad-dog  f.  The 
symptoms  are  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  probable,  firom  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  poisoning,  that  a  nervous  affection  must  have  been 
induced.  More  generally,  however,  the  effects  are  simply  ir- 
ritant; and  the  seat  of  the  irritation  will  vary  with  the  mode 
in  which  the  poison  is  given.  If  it  is  swallowed  the  stomach 
and  intestines  will  suffer ;  if  it  is  imprudently  inhaled  in  too 
great  quantity,  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nos- 
trils and  ur-passages  will  ensue.  Huxham  has  related  a  very 
interesting  example  of  the  former  affectioQ,  as  it  occurred  i^  a 
young  man,  who  bad  acquired  a  strange  habit  of  chewing  the 
solid  carbonate  oi  the  shops.  He  was  seized  with  great  he- 
•  Orfila,  Toiio..G*n,  L  230.  +  Plenck,  Taiicologia,  228. 
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morrhage  from  the  nose,  goias,  and  intestines;  his  teeth  drop-* 
ped  out ;  wasting  and  hectic  fever  ensued ;  and,  although  he 
was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  abandon  his  pernicious  habit^  he 
died  of  extreme  exhaustion,  after  lingering  several  months  *. 
A  very  striking  iustance  of  bronchial  inflammation,  arising  from 
the  imprudent  and  excessive  use  of  ammonia  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  nostrils,  has  been  related  by  M.  Nysten.  A  medical  man, 
liable  to  epilepsy,  was  found  in  a  fit  by  his  servant,  who  igno- 
rantly  tried  to  rouse  him  by  holding  to  his  nostrils  a  handker- 
chief dipped  in  ammonia.  In  this  way  about  two  drachms  ap- 
pear to  have  been  consumed.  On  recovering  his  senses,  the 
patient  complained  of  1[>uming  pun  from  the  mouth  downwards 
to  the  stomach,  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  difficult  breath- 
ing,  hard  cough,  and  copious  expectoration,  profuse  mucous 
discharge  from  the  nostrils,  and  excoriation  of  the  tongue.  The 
bronchitis  increased  steadily,  and  carried  him  off  in  the  course 
of  the  third  day,  without  convulsions  or  any  mental  disorder 
having  supervened  "I*.  A  case  precisely  similar  is  related  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  A  lad,  while  con- 
valescent from  an  attack  of  fever,  was  seized  with  epilepsy,  for 
which  his  attendant  applied  ammonia  under  his  nose  ^^  with 
such  unwearied,  but  destructive  benevolence,  that  suffocation 
had  almost  resulted.  As  it  was,  dyspnoea,  with  severe  pain  of 
the  throat  and  breast,  immediately  succeeded  ;  and  death  took 
place  forty-eight  hours  afterwards  %"  A  third  instance  has 
been  recorded  of  analogous  effects  produced  by  the  incautious 
use  of  ammonia  as  an  antidote  for  prussic  acid.  The  patient 
had  all  the  symptoms  of  a  violent  bronchitis,  accompanied  with 
redness  and  scattered  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  throat ;  but 
he  recovered  in  thirteen  days  §. 

Nysten's  case  is  the  only  one  in  the  human  subject  in  which 
the  Morbid  Appearances  were  ascertained.  The  nostrils  were 
blocked  up  with  an  albuminous  membrane.  The  whole  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  and  even  of 
some  of  the  bronchial  ramifications,  was  mottled  with  patches 
of  lymph.     The  gullet  and  stomach  showed  red  streaks  here 

*  Essay  on  Fevers,  p.  308. 

t  Bulletins  de  la  Soc.  de  M^.  1815,  No.  viii.  T.  iv.  352. 
t  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  liv.  642. 
§  Revue  M^dicale,  xvii.  265. 
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and  there ;  and  there  wu  s  blaok  eeohar  on  the  tongue,  and  an- 
other on  the  lower  lip. 

Ofpoitoning  mBi  Hydroehlarate  cf  Ammonia. — The  effects  of 
the  Hjrdrochlorate  of  Amnionift  on  animak  have  been  ezarained 
by  Professor  Orfila  and  Dr  Arnold ;  bat  I  have  not  yet  met 
with  any  ioBtance  of  its  operation  as  a  poison  on  man.  When 
given  to  dog^s  it  irritates  and  inflames  the  parts  it  touches,  and 
csnees  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  local  irritation.  But  it  also 
acts  remotely.  For,  first,  like  arsenic,  and  other  poisons  of  the 
Third  Order  of  Irritants,  it  produces  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach, in  whatever  way  it  is  applied  to  tiie  body, — Orfila  hav- 
ing found  that  organ  affected  when  the  salt  was  applied  to  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue* ;  and,  secondly,  according'  to  the 
experiments  of  Arnold,  it  causes,  when  swallowed,  ezcessire 
muscular  weakness,  slow  breathing,  violent  action  of  the  heart, 
and  tetanic  spasms, — effeots  which  cannot  arise  from  mere  in- 
jury of  the  stomach.  Half  a  drachm  will  thus  kill  a  rabbit  in 
^ht  or  ten  minutesf ;  and  two  drachms  a  small  di^  in  an  hour];. 


i,  8cc.     Hddelberg,  I82S.     An>)jied  tn  Revue  M&L 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  POIBONIMO  WITH  THB  ALKALINE  8ULPHUE£T8. 

Tub  liver  of  sulphur,  or  sulphnret  of  potass  of  the  pbaroui- 
eopcsia^  the  last  poison  of  this  order  to  be  mentioned,  is  allied 
to  the  ammoniacal  salts  in  action.  It  is  a  substance  of  no  great 
eonsequence  in  a  toxicologioal  point  of  ?iew  in  thia  country,  as 
it  is  pnt  to  very  little  use ;  but  several  fatal  accidents  have  been 
caused  by  it  in  France,  where  it  is  a  good  deal  employed  for 
manu&cturing  artificial  sulphureous  waters ;  and  it  is  fiirther 
necessary  that  its  properties  be  accurately  ascertained^as  it  has 
been  much  and  erroneously  resorted  to  as  an  antidote  for  some 
metallic  poisons. 

Chemical  Tests. — It  has  a  grayish,  greenish,  or  yellowish  co- 
lour when  solid ;  its  dust  smelk  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
is  also  copiously  disengaged  from  it  by  the  mineral  acids ;  and 
it  forms  with  water  a  yellow  solution  of  the  same  odour. 

Action  and  Sympioma.-^Orfila  found  that  a  solution  of  six 
drachms  and  a  half,  secured  in  the  stomach  of  a  dog  by  a  liga^ 
tare  on  the  gullet,  caused  death  by  tetanus  in  seven  minutesi 
without  leaving  any  particular  morbid  appearance  in  the  body ; 
that  inferior  doses  caused  death  in  the  same  manner,  but  at  a 
later  period,  and  with  the  intervention  of  symptoms  of  irri- 
tation in  the  alimentary  canal,  which  also  was  seen  red,  hlaok, 
or  even  ulcerated  after  death ;  that  a  solution  of  twenty«-two 
grains  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  killed  a  dog  in  two  minutes, 
convulsions  having  preceded  death,  and  the  heart  being  found 
paralyzed  immediately  after  it ;  and  that  a  drachm  and  a  half 
thrust  in  small  fragments  under  the  skin  occasioned  death  by 
coma  in  thirteen  hours,  and  extensive  inflammation  of  the  cel« 
lular  tissue  *.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  liver  of 
sulphur  is  a  true  narcotioo-acrid  poison. 

The  same  author  has  collected  three  cases  of  poisoning  in  the 
human  subject  with  this  substance  f ;  and  a  fourth  has  been 

•  Toxic  Gen.  L  177. 

t  Ibid.  181.     Two  from  an  Emaj  by  M.  Chantamttte,  read  before  tbe  Aoad. 
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related  by  M.  Caycl  ♦-  Of  these  cases  two  have  proved  fatal, 
both  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  symptoms  preceding 
death  were  acrid  taste,  slight  vomiting,  mortal  faintness,  and 
convulsions,  with  an  important  chemical  sign,  the  tainting  of 
the  air  of  the  chamber  with  the  odour  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen. 
The  dose  in  one  case  was  about  three  drachms.  The  two  other 
patients,  who  recovered,  were  for  some  days  dangerously  ill. 
The  symptoms  in  them  were  burning  pain  and  constriction  in 
the  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach ;  frequent  vomiting,  at  first  sul- 
phureous, afterwards  sanguinolent ;  purging,  at  first  sulphure- 
ous; sulphureous  exhalations  from  the  mouth;  pulse  at  first 
quick  and  strongj  afterwards  feeble,  fluttering,  and  almost  im- 
perceptible, accompanied  in  one  case  with  sopor ;  finally  severe 
inflammition  of  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines,  which  abated 
in  three  days.  One  of  these  patients  took  four  drachms  of  sul- 
phuret  of  soda,  the  other  two  ounces  of  sulphnret  of  potass; 
but  it  is  probable,  as  Orfila  conjectures,  that  the  latter  dose 
must  have  been  partly  decomposed  by  long  keeping. 

Morbid  Appearances.  — The  morbid  appearances  in  the  two 
fatal  cases  were  great  lividity  of  the  fitce  and  extremities,  and 
exhaustion  of  the  muscular  contractility  immediately  after  death; 
the  stomach  was  red  internally,  and  lined  with  a  crust  of  sul- 
phur;  the  duodenum  also  red;  the  lungs  soft,  gorged  with 
black  fluid  blood,  and  not  crepitating. 

Treatment. — The  most  appropriate  treatment,  according  to 
the  results  of  M.  Chantourelle's  case,  seems  to  consist  in  the 
instant  administration  of  any  diluent  which  is  at  hand,  the  sub- 
sequent administration  of  frequent  doses  of  the  chloride  of  soda, 
and  then  the  antiphlogistic  mode  of  subduing  inflammation. 
Hie  chloride  of  soda  or  lime  may  be  called  the  antidote  against 
this  poison,  as  it  decomposes  the  sulphuretted-hydrogen  which 
is  evolved,  and  the  rapid  disengagement  of  which  is  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  death  in  the  quickly  fatal  cases.  The  symptoms 
at  least  are  very  nearly  those  of  poisoning  with  sulphuretted- 
hydrogen  when  introduced  into  the  system  in  a  more  direct 
manner  "f*. 

de  M^ecine ;  and  one  from  M,  Lafranque  in  Ann.  de  la  M ^.  Physiolog.  Fe- 
Trier  1825. 

'  Journ.  Universel,  xviii.  265w  f  See  Poisonous  Gases. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  ARSENIC. 

The  Third  Order  of  the  Irritant  Class  of  Poisons  includes 
the  compounds  of  the  Metals.  These  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  medical  jurist.  They  are  frequently  used  for  criminal 
purposes ;  they  give  rise  to  the  greatest  variety  of  symptoms ; 
and  the  medical  evidence  on  trials  respecting  them,  while  much 
skill  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  witness  to  collect  it,  is  also 
the  most  conclusive. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  their  being  arranged  in  the 
class  of  Irritants  that  their  action  is  merely  local.  In  fact  this 
is  the  case  with  a  very  few  of  them  only,  which  produce  che- 
mical corrosion.  The  greater  number  likewise  act  indirectly 
on  organs  at  a  distance  from  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Nevertheless  the  most  prominent  symptoms  generally  produced 
by  them  are  those  of  violent  local  irritation ;  so  that  they  may 
be  justly  considered  in  the  place  which  has  been  assigned  them. 

The  poisons  included  in  this  Order  are  the  oxides  and  salts 
of  Arsenic,  Mercury,  Copper,  Antimony,  Tin,  Silver,  Gold,' 
Bismuth,  Chrome,  Zinc,  Barium,  Lead.  Many  other  metals 
also  form  poisonous  compounds  with  various  acids  and  other 
bodies ;  but  these  are  so  rare  as  to  be  merely  objects  of  physio- 
logical curiosity. 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  death  by  poison,  none  is  so  important 
to  the  medical  jurist  as  poisoning  with  Arsenic.  On  account 
of  the  fiicility  with  which  it  may  be  procured  in  this  country^ 
even  by  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  secretly  administered,  it  is  the  poison  most  frequently 
chosen  for  th^  purpose  of  committing  murder.  It  is  fortunate, 
'  therefore,  that  there  are  few  substances  in  nature,  and  perhaps 
hardly  any  other  poison,  whose  presence  can  be  detected  in 
such  minute  quantities  and  with  so  great  certainty. 

Section  L — Of  the  Chemical  Tests  far  the  Compounds  of 

Arsenic. 

Metallic  Arsenic  has  an  iron-gray  colour,  a  specific  gnvitj 
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of  8.308,  and  a  cryBtalline  fracture.  It  is  very  brittle.  It  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  oxidate,  so  that  it  undergoes  this  change 
in  air,  in  water,  and  even  in  alcohol.  In  air,  particularly  when 
moist,  it  becomes  rapidly  tarnished,  a  black  powder  being  form- 
ed, which  BerzeliuB  regards  as  a  regular  protoxide*. — When 
exposed  to  heat,  metallic  arsenic  is  usually  said  to  sublime  at 
the  temperature  of  356°  F. ;  but  according  to  some  late  expe- 
riments by  Dr  Mitchell  of  Philadelphia  this  does  not  happen 
under  a  low  red  heat,  luminous  in  the  darkf.  In  close  vesseb 
it  condenses  unchanged  ;  but  when  heated  in  the  open  air,  it 
passes  to  the  state  of  whit«  oxide,  and  rises  in  whit«  fames. 
This  oxide  coousts  of  one  atom  of  metal  and  two  of  oxigen,  or 
of  88  parts  by  weight  of  the  former,  and  16  of  the  latter.— 
Another  oxide  Ukewise  exists,  which  contains  three  atoms  or 
S4  parts  hy  wei^t  of  oxigen,  and  which  posseseingf  strong  etnd 
properties,  is  denominated  arsenic  acid.  The  white  oxide 
and  the  arsenic  acid  unite  with  bases,  and  farm  compounds 
which,  with  the  exception  of  those  they  form  with  the  alkslis, 
are  mostly  insoluble. — Metallic  arsenic  unites  with  sulphur  in 
two  proportions,  forming  an  orange-red  and  sulphur-yellow 
compound.  In  the  former,  the  metal  being  38,  the  sulphur  con- 
stitutes 16  parts ;  in  the  latter  the  sulphur  forms  24  parts.— >■ 
The  Gomponnda  of  arsenic  have  very  little  action  with  vege- 
table and  animal  substances. 

Of  the  compounds  which  arsenic  thus  forms,  those  met  with 
in  the  arts,  and  which  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  parti- 
cularize, are  the  following: — I.  The  Protoxide  of  Berzelius, 
or  Fly-powder.  2.  The  Arsenious  acid,  or  White  Arsenic.  3. 
Hie  Arsenite  of  Copper  or  Mineral  Green.  4.  The  Arsenite 
(^  potass  as  contained  in  fbioier'i  Solution.  5.  The  Arseniate 
of  Potass ;  and  6.  The  various  Sulphurets,  pure  and  impure, 
namely  Bealgar,  Orpiment,  and  King's-  YeUovi. 

Of  the  TetUforFl^-powder.      • 
This  substance  is  quite  unknown  as  a  poison  in  Britain,  bnt 
is  a  ftmiiliar  poison  in  France  and  Germany.     In  the  former 

*  It  appears  that  an«nie  does  not  always  undergo  this  change.  BerzelUu  once 
kept  totae  fngmenta  in  an  open  phU!  for  three  yean  without  obaerring  any  change 
in'  ■ppearanee  or  might.  [Annalea  it  Cbimie  et  de  Physique,  li.  240.]  Badiiar 
once  nude  a  limilar  obaerraiian,  and  is  inelined  to  ibmli  thai  oxidation  does  not 
occur,  if  the  metal  ia  quite  pure.     [  Ilcpertorium  fiir  die  Pharmacie,  an.  29.1 
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country  it  is  termed  Poudre  d  numchesj  in  the  latter  Fliegm" 
stein. 

It  ought  to  be  a  fine  grayiah-black  powder,  as  formed  by  ex- 
posing powdered  arsenic  for  a  long  time  to  the  air ;  but  it  al*- 
so  frequently  contains  fragments  of  the  metaL  It  is  usually 
considered  by  chemists  to  be  a  mixture  of  metallic  arsenic  and 
its  white  oxide. 

It  is  acted  oti  by  water,  the  white  oxide  being  found  before 
long  in  solution  by  its  proper  tests*  Oxidation  and  solution, 
however,  are  also  effected  upon  pure  metallic  arsenie  in  the 
same  manner.  A  thousand  grains  of  water  take  up  a  grain  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  when  boiled  on  the  metal*. 

A  very  simple  and  decisive  test  for  the  fly-powder  is  de- 
rired  from  the  effect  of  heat  If  it  is  heated  in  a  tube  two  sub- 
stances are  sublimed,  first  a  white  crystalline  powder,  and  then 
a  bright  metallic  crust,  the  former  being  tibe  white  oxide,  the 
latter  the  metaL  The  metallic  crust  thus  formed  possesses 
physical  properties  whidi  distinguish  arsenic  from  all  other 
substances :  The  surfiice  next  the  tube  is  almost  exactly  like 
polished  steel,  being  a  little  darker  in  colour,  but  equal  in  bril- 
liancy and  polish ;  and  the  inner  surfiu^  is  either  brilliantly 
crystalline  to  the  naked  eye,  like  the  fracture  of  cast  iron,  or 
has  a  dull  grayish-white  colour, -but  appears  crystalline  before 
a  conmion  magnifying  lens  of  four  or  five  powers.  If  these 
diaracters  be  attended  to,  particularly  the  appearance  of  the 
inner  surfiice,  it  appears  to  me  scarcely  possible  to  mistake  for 
an  arsenical  crust  any  other  substance  which  can  be  sublimed 
by  any  of  the  methods  for  subliming  arsenic  But  more  of  this 
afterwards. 

If  a  farther  test  should  be  desired,  it  is  only  necessary,  as 
was  first  proposed  by  Dr  Turner  of  Loodon-f-,  to  chace  the  crust 
up  and  down  the  tube  with  the  spirit-lamp  flame  till  it  is  all 
oxidated,  when  little  octahedral  crystals  of  adamantine  lustre 
are  formed,  on  which,  either  with  the*naked  eye  or  with  the 
aid  of  a  common  lens,  triangular  faoettes  may  bb  distinguished. 
The  niceties  to  be  attended  to  in  applying  the  preceding  tests 
will  be  considered  presently  under  the  head  of  the  next  com- 
pound, the  white  oxide. 

*  Hahnemann.     Uber  die  Arsenic-Tergiftung,  IS. 
t  Edin.  Medioo-Cbirurgical  Trannetions,  ii.  292. 
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2.  Of  the  Tests  for  Arsenious  Acids. 
The  Arsenious  Acid  or  White  Oxide  of  Arsenic,  usnaUy 
called  White  Arsenic,  or  simply  Arsenic,  is  the  most  common, 
and  important  of  all  the  Arsenical  preparations. 

It  is  piet  with  in  the  shops  in  two  forms, — as  a  fine  snow- 
white  powder,  and  in  solid  masses  generally  opaque,  sometimes 
translucent  When  newly  sublimed  it  is  in  translucent  or  even 
almost  transparent  masses  of  a  vitreous  lustre,  conchoidal  frac- 
ture and  sharp-edged.  By  keeping  it  becomes  opaque  and 
white.  The  nature  of  the  change  has  not  been  determined ; 
but  some  alteration  is  certainly  effected,  for  Grdbourt,  who  has 
examined  both  varieties  with  care,  found  that  the  opaque  varie- 
ty is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  other.  He  adds  that  the 
former  is  alkaline,  the  latter  acid,  in  its  action  on  litmus  paper ; 
but  I  have  always  found  the  opaque  variety  acid*.  The  powder 
soon  becomes  analogous  to  the  opaque  variety  of  the  oxide  in 
mass.  As  now  sold  in  the  shops  the  powder  is  as  fine  almost 
-as  flour;  which  it  is  important  to  remember,  since  the  gritti- 
ness,  described  in  the  older  works  as  felt  in  the  mouth,  and 
arising  from  its  having  been  coarsely  powdered,  will  no  long- 
er be  remarked  so  distinctly. 

The  oxide  of  arsenic  has  a-  specific  gravity  of  3.729,  accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  Dr  Ure.  It  has  been  incorrectly  stat- 
ed by  some  so  high  as  5.0.     Very  incorrect  notions  prevail  as 
to  its  taste.    It  has  long  been  almost  universally  believed  to  be 
acridf,  and  is  described  to  be  so  in  most  systematic  works  and 
.  in  many  express  treatises  ;  but  in  reality  it  has  little  or  no  taste 
at  all.     The  reader  will  find  some  details  on  this  point  in  a  pa- 
per I  have  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal:)^.     In  the  present  work  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  1  have  repeatedly  made  the  trial,  and  seen  it  made  at  my 
request  by  several  scientific  friends;  and  that,  after  continu- 
ing the  experiment  as  long,  and  extending  the  poison  along  the 
.tongue  as  fiu*  back,  as  we  thought  safe,  we  all  agreed  that  it 
had  hardly  any  taste  at  all, — perhaps  towards  the  close  a  very 

*  Journal  de  Chimie  M^cale,  ii.  61. 

t  As  fsr  back  at  leaat  as  the  time  of  Zacchias.   See  his  Quaestiones  M edico-le- 
igrales,  iii.  37, 11. 
\  £din.  Med.  and  Surg...Journal,  xxviii.  96. 
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iaiiit  sweetish  taste.     I  have  hitherto  found  only  one  authority 
who  has  made  the  observation  that  arsenichas  no  taste, — ^name- 
ly, Dr  AddinfftoHj  the  chief  crown  witness  on  the  Trial  of  Miss 
Blandy* ;  a  few  others,  and  more  particularly  Hahnemann  -f, 
Dr  James  GardonX  and  Mr  Walker  §,  a  witness  on  a  late  trial, 
have  said  that  it  is  sweet ;  but  all  the  other  authors  I  have  con- 
sulted mention  that  it  is  acrid  ||,  and  one  of  these,  Professor 
Foderii  even  says  that  a  grain  causes  an  indescribable  and  in- 
supportable metallic  taste  f .  It  is  impossible  to  make  with  safe- 
ty satisfactory  experiments  on  its  taste  when  it  reaches  the  back 
of  the  palate ;  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  often  makes  no 
impression  at' all,  for  it  has  been  often  swallowed  unknowingly 
with  articles  of  food.     This  fact  it  is  essential  to  remember,  as 
many  ignQrantly  believe  that  when  swallowed  even  in  a  mode- 
rate quantity  it  must  cause  a  sense  of  acridity.    I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  actual  case  where  this  sensation  was  perceiv- 
ed ** ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  mistake,  which  the 
present  remarks  are  intended  to  rectify,  has  arisen  from  the 
impression  in  the  act  of  swallowing  having  been  confounded 
with  the  inflammation  in  the  throat  subsequently  developed 
along  with  the  other  inflammatory  symptoms.     And  so  Natrier 
remarked  that  the  solution  had  at  first  a  bland  taste  like  milk, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  excited  a  sense  of  roughness  (&pret6),  and 
soon  after  the  usual  effects  of  burning  ff . 

Before  mentioning  the  tests  for  arsenic  in  its  various  condi- 

*  HoweIl*s  State  Trials,  xviii.  1140. 
f  Ueber  die  Arsenic- vergiftung,  34. 

I  Dissertatio  Inauguralis  de  Arsenico,  Edinburgi,  1814,  p.  9. 
§  Trial  of  Whalley,  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  zsix.  22. 

II  Orfila,  Thomson,  Henry,  Thenard,  Murray,  Paris  and  Fonblanque.  Orfila 
repeats  the  error  circwnstantially  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Court  de  Midecine 
Ltgalcy  iiL  145. 

^  Journal  Compl^mentaire,  L  104. 

••  Mr  Blandy  "  perceiyed  an  extraordinary  grittiness  in  his  mouth,  attended 
with  a  very  painfiil  pricking,  and  burning  pain  in  his  tongue,  throat,  stomach,  and 
bowels."  [Howell's  State  Trials,  xviii.  1135.]  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  taste 
is  ocmfounded  with  the  subsequent  inflammation.  In  a  case  mentioned  in  Rust's 
Journal  the  individual  who  was  poisoned  could  not  eat  much  of  the  poisoned  dish, 
consisting  of  potatoes  and  beans,  because  it  had  an  unpleasant  taste,  as  if  too  high- 
ly seasoned  with  pepper  [Mag.  f  iir  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  v.  66.]  This  is  the 
only  account  I  have  yet  seen  of  an  instance  where  a  taste  even  approaching  to  acri- 
dity has  been  remarked. 

•f-i*  Contrepoisons  de  T  Arsenic,  1777,  i.  21. 
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tions,  it  may  be  usefol  to  take  a  general  view  of  such  of  its  che- 
mical properties  as  are  impoitamt  in  relation  to  medical  joria- 
pradence. 

The  oxide  of  arsenic  when  subjected  to  heat  is  sublimed  at 
880^  or,  according  to  Dr  Mitchell^  425^  F.*and  condenses  in  the 
form  of  a  crystalline  powder,  which,  if  the  operation  is  perform- 
ed slowly  and  on  a  small  quantity  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  tube,  evidently  consists  of  little,  adamantine  octahedres.— - 
When  it  is  mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter  and  heated,  it  is 
reduced,  and  the  metal  is  sublimed.  This  constitutes  the  test  of 
Reducdon,  which,  when  conducted  with  due  care,  as  may  easily 
be  done,  is  alone  a  certain  proof  of  the  presence  of  arsenic,  and 
is  likewise  a  very  delicate  way  of  acquiring  such  proof. 

Water  dissolves  it*  Its  solubility  has  been  very  variously 
stated  by  different  experimentalists.  This  is  a  point,  however, 
which  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  determine  accurately ;  for 
in  cases  of  supposed  poisoning  with  arsenic  a  doubt  may  arise 
whether  the  quantity  of  a  solution  that  has  been  swallowed 
contained  a  sufficient  dose  to  cause  severe  symptoms  or  death. 
The  statement  formerly  most  relied  on  is  that  of  Klaproth^  who 
found,  that  a  thousand  p^ts  of  temperate  water  take  up  only 
two  parts  and  a  half,  —  and  that  a  thousand  parts  of  boiling 
water  take  up  77.75  parts  or  a  thirteenth,  and  retain  on  cool- 
ing 30  parts  or  a  thirty-third  of  their  weight  f.  The  subject 
has  been  examined  with  great  care  by  Guibaurtf  who  has  found 
a  considerable  difference  between  the  transparent  and  opaque 
varieties  in  their  solubility.  A  thousand  parts  of  temperate 
water,  according  to  his  experiments,  dissolve  in  thirty-six  hours 
9.6  of  the  transparent,  12.5  of  the  opaque  variety ;  and  the 
same  quantity  of  boiling  water  dissolves  of  the  transparent  va- 
riety 97  parts,  retaining  18  when  cooled,  but  of  the  opaque  va- 
riety takes  up  115  and  retains  on  cooling  29  :|:.  Hahnemann 
farther  remarked,  that  at  the  temperature  of  the  blood  a  thou- 
sand parts  of  water  dissolve  ten  parts  with  the  aid  of  ten  mi- 
nutes agitation  §,  and  Nauier  remarked,  that  boiling  water  kept 

*  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  x.  122. 
•f  Sehwei^(ger*t  Journal  der  Chemie)  vL  292. 
X  Journal  de  Cbimle  M4dicale,  u.  61. 
$  Uberdie  Arsenic-Tergiftung,  10. 
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for  an  hour  on  it  and  deeanted  off  in  the  way  an  in&aion  is 
nsnally  made»  dissolres  an  eightieth  of  its  weight  *• 

ItB  solability  is  much  impaired  by  the  presence  of  organic 
principles  in  the  water.  When  mixed  with  mucus  or  milk  it 
dissolves,  according  to  Hahnemann,  with  great  difficulty ;  and 
I  have  found  tiiat  a  cup  of  tea,  left  beside  the  fire  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  200^  for  half  an  iiour  upon  tw»  grains  of  the  oxide, 
does  not  take  up  entirely  even  that  small  quantity.  An  im- 
portant consequence  of  the  fact  now  mentioned  is,  that  when 
swallowed  in  the  solid  state,  little  or  no  arsenic  may  be  found 
in  the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach.  In  a  case  which  occurred 
to  Sdtede  three  grains  of  solid  arsenic  were  found  in  the  con- 
tents^ but  hardly  a  trace  in  solution  *|-.  It  would  be  wrong, 
however,  to  suppose,  that  it  is  never  found  in  the  fluid  con- 
tents. For,  not  to  mention  the  observations  of  others,  I  have 
myself  detected  it  five  times  in  the  fluid  part  of  the  stomach  in 
persons  poisoned  by  arsenic,  and  in  one  instance  it  amounted 
to  a  fifUi  of  a  grain  per  ounce. 

The  solution  of  the  03dde  of  arsenic  in  boiling  water  yields 
minute  crystals  on  cooling,  which,  when  their  form  is  defined, 
are  octahedres.  In  this  state,  on  account  of  its  whiteness  and 
brilliancy,  it  resembles  exceedingly  pounded  sugar,  for  which 
it  has  sometimes  been  mistaken.  By  spontaneous  evaporation 
I  have  procured  in  twelve  months  fine  octahedres  nearly  as 
large  as  peas. 

A  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  .to  the  action  of  the  oxide 
on  the  vegetable  colours.  This  is  a  matter  of  no  great  conse- 
quence to  the  medical  jurist;  at  least  I  am  not  aware  of  its  ac- 
tion on  colours  having  ever  been  made  use  of  as  a  test  But 
it  is  right  not  to  leave  a  disputed  point  without  some  notice. 
The  only  observations  which  need  be  quoted  are  those  of  Gim- 
hcfwrt,  who  found  that  the  transparent  variety  faintly  reddens 
litmus,  while  the  opaque  variety  faintly  restores  to  blue  litmus 
previously  reddened  %.  My  own  experiments  are  at  variance 
with  these  statements :  I  have  always  found  that  the  solution 
of  the  powder,  which  is  of  course  equivalent  to  the  opaque  va- 
riety, faintly  reddens  litmus,  and  does  not  alter  reddened  litmus. 

*  Contrepoisons  de  I'Arfleniei  du  subllm^  oorronf^  &c.  i.  20. 

•\  Neues  Nordisches  Archiv.  i. 

X  Joumil  de  Chimie  Macule,  ii.  6K 
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The  remaimng  chemical  properties  of  the  oxide,  which  it  is 
necessary  for  the  medical  jurist  to  know,  will  be  mentioned  un- 
der what  is  now  to  be  said  of  the  principal  tests  by  which  its 
presence  may  be  ascertained.  In  considering  this  subject  I 
shall  relate  first  the  tests  for  the  solid  oxide,  secondly,  those 
for  its  solution,  and  lastly,  the  method  of  detecting  it  when 
mingled  with  vegetaMe  or  animal  solids  and  fluids,  such  as  the 
contents  and  tissues  of  the  stomach.  The  tests  and  processes 
for  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  each  of  these  stai;es  are  intrin- 
sically simple  enough.  But  a  good  deal  of  complexity  and  many 
details  must  necessarily  be  introduced  into  the  following  narra- 
tive, on  account  of  the  obligation  imposed  on  me  of  stating  the 
real  value  of  many  tests  and  processes  not  superior,  and  gene- 
rally inferior,  in  delicacy  or  accuracy  to  those  I  am  in  the  cus- 
tom of  employing,  but  which  are  still  employed  by  others. 

Of  the  Tests  for  the  Oxide  of  Arsenic  in  the  solid  state. 

The  most  characteristic  and  simple  test  for  oxide  of  arsenic 
in  its  solid  state,  either  pure  or  mixed  or  combined  with  inor- 
ganic substances,  is  its  reduction  to  the  metallic  state.  This 
process  it  is  requisite  to  describe  minutely. 

Various  methods  have  been  at  different  times  proposed  for 
employing  the  test  of  reduction.  In  the  ruder  periods  of  ana«^ 
lytic  chemistry  we  find  Hahnemann  recommending  a  retort  as 
the  fittest  instrument,  and  stating  ten  grains  as  the  least  quan- 
tity he  could  detect*.  .  Afterwards  Dr  Black  substituted  a 
small  glass  tube,  coated  with  clay  and  heated  in  a  choffer ;  and 
in  this  way  he  could  detect  a  single  grain  -f".  In  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  I  show- 
ed how  a  sixteenth  of  a  grain  might  be  detected ;  and  more 
lately  how  so  minute  a  quantity  might  be  subjected  to  this  test 
as  a  hundredth  part  of  a  grain  %. 

The  only  instrument  which  should  be  used  by  the  inexperi- 

enced^  and  the  instrument  which  the  chemist  will  iJways  pre- 

fer  when  it  is  at  hand,  is  a  glass  tube.     When  the  quantity  of 

the   o^ide  is   very  small,  it  should  not  exceed  an  eighth  of  an 

inch,    i^  diameter,  and  when  the  material  suspected  to  contain 

P-    ^b^r  die  A  rsenic-vergiftung»  228. 
^tures  on.  Chemistry,  ii.  430. 

iti.  Med-     And   Surg.  Journal,  xxii.  82,  and  £dia«_.  Medico- Chirurgical 
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arsenic  is  impure,  the  form  of  the  tube  shoidd  be  that  lately  re- 
commended by  Berzelius,  and  represented  in  Fig.  3  *. 

The  proper  material  for  reducing  the  oxide  of  arsenic  is 
freshly  ignited  charcoal.  With  this  substance  the  whole  metal 
of  the  oxide  of  arsenic  is  disengaged.  The  black  flux,  which 
is  usually  recommended,  is  ineligible,  if  the  quantity  of  oxide 
is  very  small ;  for  only  a  part  of  the  metal  is  disengaged,  the 
remainder  continuing  in  the  flux,  probably  in  the  form  of  ar- 
seniuret  of  potassium.  1  have  found  that  two  grains  of  the 
oxide  reduced  with  the  black  flux  at  a  full  red  heat  yield  0.6d5 
gr.  of  metallic  crust,  instead  of  1.407,  or  somewhat  less  than 
a  half  of  the  metal  they  contain.  Where  the  quantity  of  ma- 
terial, however,  is  considerable,  it  is  preferable  to  employ  the 
black  flux,  or  still  better,  as  not  being  deliquescent,  a  mixture 
of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  soda  deprived  of  water  of  crystal- 
lization by  heat.  For  charcoal  alone  is  more  subject  to  be  pro- 
jected up  the  tube  when  the  heat  is  first  applied. 

If  the  quantity  operated  on  is  large  it  should  he  mixed  with 
the  charcoal  or  flux  before  it  is  introduced  into  the  tube ;  if  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  small,  a  better  plan  is  to  drop  it  into  the 
tube  and  cover  it  over  with  charcoal.  The  materials  are  to  be 
introduced  along  a  little  triangular  gutter  of  stiff  paper,  if  the 
tube  is  large ;  but  with  a  small  tube  it  is  preferable  to  use  the 
little  glass  funnel  represented  in  Fig.  2,  to  which  a  brass  or 
silver  wire  is  previously  fitted,  for  pushing  the  matter  down 
when  it  adheres.  In  either  of- these  ways  the  side  of  the  tube 
is  kept  quite  clean,  which  is  a  point  of  great  consequence,  es- 
pecially when  the  black  flux  is  used-  In  delicate  experiments 
the  material  should  not  be  closely  impacted,  o^fill  above  three- 
fourths  of  the  little  ball,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  be  projected  by 
the  disengagement  of  the  vapour  and  gas  which  are  formed  dur- 
ing the  reduction. 

By  far  the  best  method  of  applying  heat  is  with  the  spirit- 
lamp,  as  first  suggested  by  Mr  Phillips.  The  upper  part  of 
the  material  ought  to  be  heated  first,  and  with  a  very  small 
flame.  Afterwards  the  heat  should  be  applied  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tube,  the  flame  being  previously  enlarged  by  drawing 
out  the  wick  with  a  pair  of  forceps.   A  little  water,  disengaged 

*  Arsberattelse,  &c.  18*25,  p.  111.    Tubes  of  this  form  are  easily  made  with  the 
spiriuUmap  flame  without  the  blowpipe. 
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in  the  first  initanoe,  should  be  removed  with  a  roll  of  filterin|^ 
paper,  before  a  sufficient  heat  is  applied  to  sublime  -the  metaL 
As  soon  as  the  dark  crust  begins  to  form,  the  tube  should  be 
held  quite  steady,  and  in  the  same  part  of  the  flame.  By  these 
precautions  a  well  defined  crust  will  be  procured  with  facility 
even  by  a  mere  tyro  in  practical  chemistry,  as  I  have  ascertain- 
ed by  repeated  trials* 

The  characters  of  the  crust  have  been  mentioned  already 
under  the  head  of  Fly-powder  (p.  231.)  They  are  distinct 
even  in  small  crusts :  I  have  found  them  quite  obvious  in  one 
which  weighed  only  gr.  0.0035  or  a  2d6th  part  of  a  grain.  In 
this  observation  I  am  borne  out  by  the  high  authority  of  Ber- 
£elius,  who  says  that  a  190th  of  a  grain  of  the  oxide  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  yield  a  good  crust, — ^that  he  has  procured  a 
metallic  crust  from  a  quantity  imperceptible  to  any  of  his  ba* 
lances  *.  In  order  that  a  person  unaccustomed  to  delicate  che* 
mical  manipulations  may  comprehend  how  the  physical  qualities 
of  so  minute  a  particle  can  be  recognized,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  crust,  although  quite  opaque,  is  exceedbgly  thin,  and 
is  therefore  extended  over  a  proportionately  large  space.  In 
the  experiment  just  related  it  occupied  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  a 
tube  an  eighth  in  diameter,  and  consequently  covered  a  surface 
equivalent  to  the  following  parallelogram  I  |.   The  whole 

of  this  surface  was  resplendent  and  polished  externally,  and 
crystalline  internally  before  a  microscope  of  four  powers.     I 
am  particular  in  these  details,*-«because  the  attention  of  che- 
mists has  been  .too  exclusively  directed  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
liquid  tests,  whereas  the  test  of  reduction  is  of  equal  or  supe- 
rior delicacy,— «id  still  more,  because  persons  unacquainted 
with  chemical  analysis  are  apt  to  be  startled  when  they  hear  of 
a  medical  jurist  deciding  on  the  presence  of  arsenic  from  a  crust 
of  a  twentieth  or  even  a  tenth  of  a  grain  in  weight.     A  crust 
weighing  a  twentieth  of  a  grain,  when  properly  formed,  exhi- 
bits the  physical  properties  of  arsenic  to  the  naked  eye  with  as 
great  distinctness  as  any  quantity,  however  large.     It  may  be 
well  for  the  medical  witness,  when  he  finds  the  accuracy  of  his 
process  questioned  on  the  ground  of  its  minuteness,  to  remind 
the  court  of  the  minute  quantity  in  which  the  properties  of  gold 
leafm^y  be  at  once  recognized  by  the  vulgar,  although  its  pro- 

*  Anberattelae,  &c.  p.  111. 
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pertieB  are  by  no  means  so  diaraoteiiatic  as  those  of  a  sublimed 
arsenical  cmst.  Another  good  illustration  may  be  taken  from 
the  minute  accuracy  of  the  hydrostatic  balance.  The  most  in- 
experienced may  be  satisfied  by  two  minutes'  inspection  that 
a  fine  balance  will  distinctly  show  the  weight  of  a  thousandth 
part  of  a  grain  of  arsenic :  and  surely  if  such  a  piece  of  mecha- 
nism can  be  constructed,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  a  che- 
mist should  exhibit  the  other  properties  of  the  metal  with  near- 
ly equal  minuteness  and  certainty. 

After  these  statements  regarding  the  delicacy  of  the  test  of 
reduction, — ^which  are  peculiarly  essential,  as  it  is  the  test  which 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  section  will  be  applied  to  the  detec- 
tion of  arsenic  in  all  possible  states  of  admixture, — some  notice 
must  be  taken  of  the  several  fallacies  which  hare  been  supposed 
to  render  it  equivocal. 

Here  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  surprise  that  authors  of 
such  eminence  as  Dr  Paris,  Dr  Smith,  and  Dr  Beck  should  have 
undervalued  the  accuracy  of  the  test  by  redaction*.  They  seem 
to  concur  in  considering  it,  although  the  best  of  all,  yet  liable 
to  certain  fallacies  which  render  it  not  decisive,  when  taken 
alone ;  whereas  the  great  excellence  of  the  test  is,  that  the  sub- 
limed crust  possesses  so  many  highly  characteristic  properties, 
as  to  render  it  equivalent  to  many  other  tests  taken  conjunctly, 
and  to  put  it  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  every  fiJlacy.  The 
reason  why  these  and  other  authors  have  aUowed  themselves  to 
deprecidte  it  has  apparently  been,  that  they  did  not  attend  to  the 
internal  i^pearance  of  the  crust,  or  its  conversion  by  heat  into 
die  oxide,  neither  of  which  properties  is  mentioned  in  any  of 
their  works,  although  either  property  is  more  characteristic  dian 
the  polished  metallic  brilliancy  of  the  outer  surfiice. 

The  fiidlacies  to  which  the  test  has  been  supposed  to  be  liable, 
(excluding  at  present  that  part  of  it  which  consists  in  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  metal,  and  which  renders  it  quite  unimpeachable,) 
are  the  following* — Dr  Paris,  says  he  has  known  an  instance 
where  a  person,  '^  by  no  means  deficient  in  chemical  address,'' 
mistook  for  it  a  deposit  of  charcoal  f,  and  I  have  known  the 
same  mistake  happen  in  the  hands  of  one  of  my  pupils,  a  be- 

*  Paris  and  Fonblanque's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  ii.  250.    ^Smith's  Forensic 
Medicine,  104.     Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  London  Edition,  409. 
*t-  Paris  and  Fonblanque,  251. 
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ginner  in  the  study  of  mediGO-leg^  chemistry.  The  outer  sur- 
fece  of  a  charcoal  crust  may  be  mistaken  for  arsenic  by  a  care- 
less  person*;  but  with  ordinary  care  it  is  quite  impossible  to  err 
if  the  inner  surface  is  examined,  for  that  of  charcoal  is  brown, 
powdery,  and  perfectly  dull. — It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by 
many  of  my  friends,  and  has  also  been  stated  in  print*,  that 
the  preparations  of  antimony  yield  by  reduction  a  sublimate  re- 
sembling closely  the  crust  formed  from  the  preparations  of  ar- 
senic. In  point  of  fact,  antimony  really  undergoes  a  sort  of  spu- 
rious sublimation  under  peculiar  circumstances,  as  will  be  men- 
tioned in  the  section  upon  that  poison ;  but  in  consequence  of 
repeated  trials  I  am  certain  that  no  preparation  of  antimony 
when  reduced  either  by  charcoal  or  the  black  flux  with  the  ful- 
lest red  heat  of  the  blowpipe  will  yield  any  metallic  sublimate ; 
and  the  same  facts  have  been  observed  by  my  friend  Dr  Tur- 
iier.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  talk  of  the  presence  of  anti- 
mony as  any  fallacy  in  the  way  of  the  detection  of  arsenic  by 
the  process  of  reduction. — It  has  even  been  said  by  Mr  Donovan 
that  the  action  of  the  flux  on  glass  which  contains  lead  causes 
a  stain  somewhat  similar  to  an  arsenical  crust  "t"*  If  it  is  meant 
by  this  observation  that  the  lead  contained  in  the  glass  usually 
gives  that  part  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  flux  a  glimmer- 
ing appearance  and  impairs  its  transparency,  I  believe  the  au- 
thor is  correct:  but  if  any  one  conceives  that  a  sublimate  can 
be  so  formed,  I  must  repeat,  as  in  the  case  of  antimony,  that  the 
thing  is  altogether  impossible. — Dr  Mitchell  of  Philadalphia  in 
an  elaborate  paper  on  the  process  of  reduction  seems  to  con-' 
sider  the  crust  undistinguishable  from  that  formed  in  similar 
circumstances  by  cinnabar.  I  cannot  agree  with  this  opinion, 
having  often  examined  small  crusts  of  cinnabar,  and  never  re- 
marked the  internal  sur&ce  to  present  the  peculiar  character 
possessed  by  a  crust  of  arsenic  %, — Zinc,  it  is  said,  may  be  sub- 
limed in  its  metallic  state ;  but  this  fallacy  is  not  of  any  conse- 
quence, for  the  sublimation  of  zinc  requires  a  full  white  heat» 
much  fuller  than  can  be  commanded  by  the  lamp  even  aided 
with  the  blowpipe :  which  in  the  process  for  arsenic  is  never 
necessary. — Tellurium,  cadmium,  and  potassium  sublime  at  a 
much  lower  heat ;  but  these  metals  are  so  exceedingly  rare^ 

*  Donovan  in  Dublin  Phil.  Journal,  ii.  402.  f  Ibid. 
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that  it  18  quite  unnecessary  to  particularize  the  characters  of  their 
sublimates. 

Some  notice  ought  to  be  here  also  taken  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary fallacy  which  was  lately  chained  against  this  test  in  re- 
markable circumstances, — namely  that  a  minute  arsenical  crust 
may  be  formed  from  arsenic  contained  in  the  glass  of  the  tube. 
A  few  years  ago  MM.  Ozanam  and  Idt  of  Lyons  detected  ar- 
senic in  the  remains  of  a  body  which  had  been  seven  years  in- 
terred ;  but  subsequently  M.  Idt  imagined  he  had  discovered 
that  the  glass  used  in  the  analysis  contained  arsenic,  and  yielded 
a  little  by  the  process  of  reduction  with  potass  and  charcoal. 
He  accordingly  retracted  his  original  opinion,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  evidence  at  the  subsequent  trial  of  the  person  ac- 
cused of  administering  the  poison  an  acquittal  was  obtained. 
M.  Qzanam,  however,  having  adhered  to  his  first  opinion,  an 
extended  inquiry  was  undertaken  by  the  Parisian  Academy  of 
Medicine  at  the  request  of  the  French  government;  and  the 
result  was  that  no  arsenic  could  be  detected  in  the  glass  tubes 
used  by  MM.  Ozanam  and  Idt ; — ^that  although  arsenic  is  some- 
times used  in  glass-making,  it  cannot  be  detected  by  any  pro- 
cess of  analysis  in  any  of  the  clear  glass  met  with  in  com- 
merce, the  whole  arsenic  being  volatilized  during  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  glass ; — ^that  a  small  portion  of  arsenic  is  retained 
in  some  opake  glasses  or  enamels ; — but  that  even  in  them  it 
cannot  be  separated  by  the  process  of  reduction  except  in  very 
refractory  green-glass  tubes,  which  resist  a  very  powerful  heat*. 
To  conclude,  then,  it  may  be  safely  laid  down  that  the  ap- 
pearances exhibited  by  a  well-formed  arsenical  crust,  even  in 
the  minute  quantity  of  a  dOOth  part  of  a  grain,  are  imitated  by 
no  substance  in  nature  which  can  be  sublimed  by  the  process 
for  the  reduction  of  arsenic. 

In  case  any  one  should  nevertheless  desire  to  have  some  fisir- 
ther  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  crust,  he  may  easily  satisfy 
himself  by  subjecting  it  to  the  test  of  oxidation  by  heat,  which 
has  already  been  briefly  mentioned. 

The  best  method  of  applying  this  part  of  the  test  is  to  heat 
the  ball  containing  the  flux  deprived  of  arsenic,  to  attach  a  bit 
of  glass  tube  to  its  end,  and  to  draw  it  gently  off  in  the  spirit- 
flame,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  flux  being  driven  forward  on 

*  Annates  d'Hyg.  Pub.  ct  de  M^d.  Leg.  xi.  224. 
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the  crust  This  being  done,  the  whole  crusty  or,  if  it  is  large, 
a  portion  of  it,  is  to  be  chaced  up  and  down  the  tube  with  a 
small  spirit-lamp  flame  till  it  is  all  converted  into  a  white  powder. 
In  order  to  show  the  crystalline  form  of  the  powder  distinctly, 
let  the  flame  be  reduced  to  the  volume  of  a  pea  by  drawing  in 
the  wick,  and  let  the  part  of  the  tube  containing  ihe  oxide  be 
held  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  above  it.  By  repeated  trials  spark- 
ling crystals  will  at  length  be  formed,  which  are  octahedres, — 
the  crystalline  form  of  arsenious  acid.  The  triangular  facettes 
of  the  octahedres  may  be  sometimes  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
though  the  original  crust  was  only  a  fiftieth  of  a  grain  or  even 
less ;  and  they  may  be  always  seen  with  a  lens  of  four  powers, 
the  tube  being  held  between  the  eye  and  a  lighted  candle  or  a 
ray  of  sunshine,  either  of  which  is  preferable  to  difiuse  daylight 
for  making  this  observation.  For  the  success  of  the  oxidation 
test  it  is  indispensable  that  the  inside  of  the  tube  be  not  soiled 
with  the  flux,  if  the  flux  contained  an  alkali ;  because  the  al* 
kali  would  unite  with  the  oxide.  It  is  also  requisite  not  to 
heat  the  tube  suddenly  so  as  to  redden  it  before  the  oxide  is 
sublimed;  because  then  the  oxide  is  apt  to  unite  with  the  glass, 
forming  a  white,  opaque  enamel. — Dr  Mitchell  in  his  strictures 
formerly  referred  to  [240,]  says  in  regard  to  this  supplementary 
test,  that  ^^  it  is  with  a  very  littie  arsenic  more  easily  described 
than  executed."  I  cannot  comprehend  how  he  should  have 
arrived  at  such  a  conclusion,  more  especially  in  the  very  cir- 
cumstances he  mentions,  because  the  production  of  a  crystaUine 
powder,  composed  of  minute,  yet  distinguishable  octahedres, 
has  appeared  to  me  most  easy  where  the  arsenic  was  very  small 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tube. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  characters  of  the  oxide  may 
sometimes  be  distinctly  exhibited,  although  those  of  the  metal- 
lic crust  from  which  the  oxide  is  formed  are  not  satisfactorily 
presented.  This  once  happened  to  myself  in  a  medico-l^;al 
case,  where  the  sublimed  metal  was  excessively  small  in  quan- 
tity and  too  much  spread  over  the  tube.  At  other  times,  too, 
as  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  the  metal,  if  its  quantity  ia 
very  minute,  is  oxidated  at  once  in  the  act  of  subliming,  and 
never  presents  the  appearance  of  a  metallic  crust.  Although 
the  characters  of  the  crystalline  oxide  in  either  of  these  cases 
are  very  precise  and  distinctive,  it  may  be  right  to  subject  it  to 
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a  fivther  test  when  the  metal  is  not  previously  exhibited  with 
its  characteristic  properties.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient 
to  cat  away  with  a  file  the  portion  of  the  tube  which  contains 
the  crystalline  sublimate,  to  boil  it  in  another  tube  with  a  few 
drops  of  distilled  water  till  the  sublimate  is  all  dissolved,  and 
then  to  test  the  solution  with  one  of  the  fluid  tests  to  be  pre* 
sendy  described,  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver. 

Such  is  the  best  and  only  process  I  should  recommend  for 
the  detection  of  arsenic  when  in  its  solid  form.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  notice  shortly  some  other  tests  which  have  been 
proposed  for  the  same  purpose, — not  that  it  is  either  necessary 
or  useful  for  the  medical  jurist  to  employ  any  of  them  in  actual 
practice,  but  because  he  may  have  to  state  his  opinion  regard- 
ing their  validity  when  employed  by  persons  of  less  skill  and 
knowledge. 

1.  The  first  is  its  alliaceous  or  garlicky  odour.  The  test 
derived  from  the  strong  and  peculiar  smell  of  arsenic  was  at 
one  time  much  relied  on.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been 
during  the  third  quarter  of  last  century  almost  the  only  one  in 
use.  From  several  inspections  recorded  in  Schtister^s  Medical 
Journal  in  the  year  1767-74,  and  from  a  case  related  by  Pro- 
Jesfor  Metier  *,  we  learn  that  it  was  then  the  practice  to  de- 
dde  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  arsenic  in  the  con- 
tents of  tfie  stomach,  mmply  by  the  odour  of  the  dried  residuum 
when  burnt)  Nay,  a  respectable  author  of  the  same  period  has 
even  said,  that,  in  the  event  of  other  means  failing,  good  evi- 
dence might  be  procured  by  burning  the  whole  body,  and  ob- 
serving the  smell  which  arises  f .  The  garlick  odour  is  evolv- 
ed by  the  sublimation  of  metallic  arsenic  only,  never  by  the 
oxide,  unless  it  is  at  the  same  time  reduced.  In  consequence 
of  its  easy  reduction,  however,  the  odour  in  question  is  often 
exhaled,  when  an  inexperienced  person  would  believe  it  came 
from  the  oxide.  Thus  it  is  exhaled  when  the  oxide  is  project- 
ed not  only  on  coals,  but  likewise,  as  Dr  Paris  remarks  :t:j  on 
red  hot  copper,  or  iron,  or  on  melted  zinc,  or  even  when  it  is 
held  on  platinum  in  the  spirit-lamp  flame,  if  the  flame  is  allow- 

*  Materialien  f  iir  die  Staatsarzneikunde,  i.  133* 

•f  Beiiteiscn,  De  Veneficio  doloso,  in  Schlcgel's  CoUectio  Opusculorum,  iii.  142. 
^  Medical  Jurisprudence ,  ii.  214. 
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ed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  material.  In  all  these  cases 
there  is  reduction  :  ^The  oxide  placed  on  iron,  copper,  glass,  or 
platinum,  and  then  heated,  never  emits  alliaceous  fumes. 

This  test  should  be  altogether  discarded.  It  does  not  always 
detect  arsenic  when  present ;  and  the  alliaceous  odour  is  not  an 
infallible  proof  that  it  is  present.  Zinc  powder  projected  on 
burning  fuel  emits  the  same  odour  * :  Phosphorus,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  the  phosphates  give  out  a  similar  odour  -|- :  I  have  fre- 
quently remarked  one  very  like  it  from  burning  paper :  And 
burning  animal  matter  occasionally  exhales  an  odour  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  it,  as  actually  happened  indeed  in  the  course  of 
a  late  medico-legal  examination  at  Paris  %.  What  is  of  more 
consequence,  however,  a  very  small  portion  of  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  present  in  the  matter  subjected  to  trial  obscures 
the  alliaceous  smell  entirely.  This  I  have  often  observed,  and 
the  same  thing  was  stated  long  ago  by  Pj/l  and  Hahnemann  §. 
If  any  one  should  nevertheless  wish  to  have  recourse  to  this 
test,  the  proper  way  to  try  it  is  to  breath  gently  with  the  nostrils 
into  the  tube  immediately  after  the  metal  has  been  sublimed, 
and  then  to  smell  it. 

2.  The  next  test  for  solid  arsenic  is  the  production  of  a  sil- 
very alloy,  when  the  oxide  is  mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter 
and  heated  between  two  copper  plates.  This  test  is  now  very 
little  used.  Dr  Bostock  has  stated,  that  an  appearance  some- 
what similar  is  caused  by  charcoal  only  || ;  and  Dr  Beck  observ- 
es, on  the  authority  of  his  countryman,  Dr  Macniven,  that  oxide 
of  tin  has  nearly  the  same  effect  on  copper  as  the  oxide  of  ar- 
senic has  f .  The  most  material  objection,  however,  is,  that  a 
characteristic  alloy  cannot  easily  be  procured  with  less  than  a 
grain,  a  quantity  which  is  sufficient  for  trying  much  better  tests 
ten  times  over.  The  proper  method  of  applying  it  is  to  mix 
the  suspected  substance  with  the  black  flux,  to  place  it  on  a 
plate  of  copper,  surround  it  with  a  ring  of  flux,  bind  another 
plate  of  copper  over  it  with  iron  wire,  and  expose  the  whole  for 
three  or  four  minutes  to  the  heat  of  a  common  fire.    On  rubbing 

*  PyPt  Aufsiitze  und  Beobachtungcn,  i.  63. 

•f*  Hahnemann,  Uber  die  Arsenic- vergifiung,  217. 

f  Devergie,  Dictionnaire  de  M^  et  de  Chir.  pratiques,  art.  Arsenic^  iil.  328. 

§  Pyl.  i.  63.  Hahnemann,  2ia 

II    Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  v.  172. 

^  Medical  Jurisiirudcncc,  412. 
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the  plates  with  ashes  to  clean  them,  the  silvery  alloy  will  be 
seen  distinctly. 

3.  A  very  simple  and  satisfactory  test  for  the  oxide  in  its  so- 
lid state,  which  might  be  advantageously  used  if  any  other  test 
were  necessary  besides  reduction,  is  the  conversion  of  the  oxide 
into  the  arsenite  of  copper,  when  it  is  kept  for  a  few  hours  in 
a  solution  of  the  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper,  a  fluid  reagent 
which  will  be  described  presently.     The  oxide  of  arsenic  is 
gradually  converted  into  an  apple-green  powder,  in  consequence 
of  its  uniting  with  the  oxide  of  copper  to  form  the  arsenite  of 
that  metal,  while  the  blue  solution  of  the  cupreous  salt  becomes 
colourless.     No  other  substance  in  nature  exhibits  the  same 
phenomena  with  this  reagent.     The  ammoniacal  sulphate  of 
copper  might  likewise  be  used  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  doubt- 
ful arsenical  crust.     If  the  crust  be  immersed  in  a  diluted  solu- 
tion of  the  ammoniacal  sulphate,  it  will  either  acquire  in  a  few 
hours  a  green  colour,  or,  if  it  is  small,  it  disappears,  and  a  re- 
splendent green  film  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  the 
metallic  arsenic  being  oxidated,  and  then  combining  with  the 
oxide  of  copper.     But  the  test  of  oxidation  by  heat  described 
above  is  much  simpler,  and  more  characteristic. 

4.  An  ingenious  and  simple  mode  of  applying  the  ammoniacal 
sulphate  of  copper  as  well  as  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver 
to  the  detection  of  solid  oxide  of  arsenic,  has  been  proposed  by 
Dr  Murray  of  Aberdeen.  He  proposes  to  press  the  oxide  in 
powder  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  into  common  writing-paper, 
to  touch  the  spot  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
or  nitrate  of  silver,  to  place  the  paper  so  prepared  over  a  phial 
of  ammonia  and  to  expel  the  ammoniacal  gas  through  the  paper 
by  plunging  the  phial  in  hot  water.  The  peculiar  green  and 
yellow  colours  speedily  appear,  which,  as  will  be  presently  seen, 
are  characteristic  of  the  action  of  the  copper  and  silver  tests  on 
arsenic  in  solution,  lyr  Murray  thinks  this  method  will  supply 
equally  strong  proof  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  with  the  process 
of  reduction  *.  But  I  apprehend  few  medical  jurists  will  adopt 
that  opinion  in  practice,  or  neglect  the  method  by  reduction 
wherever  it  is  applicable. 

*  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xli.  365. 
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Of  the  Tests  for  the  Oxide  of  Arsenic  in  a  state  of  solution. 

The  oxide  of  arsenic  when  in  solution  may  be  detected  in 
two  ways ;  by  a  process,  the  ultimate  o1]ject  of  which  is  to  ex- 
hibit metallic  arsenic ;  and  by  what  are  called  the  liquid  teats. 
Reduction-process, — The  former  of  these  processes  was  pro- 
posed in  a  paper  which  I  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  for  July  1824.  Its  advantages  over  tlie 
fluid  tests  in  regard  to  a  solution  of  pure  oxide,  or  of  that  min- 
gled with  other  mineral  substances,  are  that  it  presents  the  same 
portion  of  arsenic  isuccessively  in  three  characteristic  forms, 
while  the  process  by  the  liquid  tests  requires  a  separate  portion 
for  each ;  and  that,  resting  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  re- 
production of  the  metal  and  oxide,  its  indications,  while  they 
are  at  least  equally  infallible,  are  more  easily  appredated  with 
exactness  by  the  chemist  as  well  as  the  unprofessional.  It  will 
be  afterwards  seen  that  for  vegetable  and  animal  fluids  it  posses- 
ses other  advantages  of  not  inferior  importance. 

The  plan  which  has  appeared  to  me  the  most  perfect  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  easily  managed  by  an  unpractised  opera- 
tor, is  to  throw  down  the  whole  arsenic  in  the  form  of  sulpfauret 
by  means  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  to  convert  the  sulphuret  by 
the  process  of  reduction  to  the  metallic  state,  and  to  oxidate  the 
metal  thus  procured.  The  sulphuretted-hydrogen  is  prefer- 
red to  other  liquid  reagents,  because  the  precipitate  it  forms, 
while  possessing  a  very  characteristic  colour,  is  also  more  bulky 
than  those  caused  by  the  other  tests,  and  is  therefore  more  easily 
collected  when  minute  in  quantity, — and  because  its  action,  as 
will  be  seen  presently,  is  not  liable  to  be  prevented  or  obscured 
by  so  many  disturbing  causes.  The  steps  of  the  process  are 
the  following. 

The  fluid  to  be  subjected  to  trial  must  be  neutral,  or  acidu- 
lated with  a  vegetable  acid.  If  the  fluid  is  alkaline,  the  sulphu- 
retted-hydrogen will  not  act,  because  the  precipitate  it  would 
otherwise  form  is  soluble  in  the  alkalis.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  mineral  acid,  at  least  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  be  present  in  ex- 
cess, an  excess  of  sulphur  is  throvm  down,  which  might  sub- 
sequently prevent  the  process  of  reduction  from  succeeding. 
Hence  if  the  fluid  reddens  litmus,  and  the  acid  is  either  un- 
known or  a  mineral  acid,  it  must  be  neutralized  with  potass  : 
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If  it  is  alkalioe  it  must  be  acidulated  with  acetic  or  muriatic  acid : 
aud  it  is  well  to  acidulate  in  all  cases.  Sulphuretted-hydro- 
gen has  no  action  on  diluted  acetic  or  muriatic  acid.  The  fluid 
being  thus  prepared,  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  stream  of  sulphu- 
retted-hydrogen gas  for  ten  or  fifteen  miuutes.  This  is  pro- 
cured by  placing  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuret  of  iron  along  with 
a  litUe  water  in  the  apparatus,  Fig.  ^  and  pouring  into  the  fun- 
nel sucoessive  portions  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  first  portions  of 
the  gas  turn  the  arsenical  solution  to  a  bright  lemon-yellow  co- 
lour, and  the  subsequent  portions  throw  down  a  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate of  a  sulphur-yellow  tint,  which  is  the  sulphuret  of  ar- 
senic,— ^the  sulphur  of  the  reagent  uniting  with  the  metal  of  the 
oxide,  while  the  hydrogen  of  the  former  unites  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  latter  to  produce  water.  If  the  proportion  of  oxide  in 
flolution  is  small,  no  precipitate,  but  only  a  yellowness  or  yel- 
low milkiness  is  caused,  owing  to  the  sulphuret  being  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen.  An  essential  step  in 
the  process,  therefore,  is  to  expel  that  excess  by  boiling ;  upon 
which  a  distinct  precipitate  and  colourless  fluid  are  produced* 
The  precipitate  is  then  to  be  collected  and  dried.  When  the 
quantity  is  minute  this  is  done  as  follows.  The  precipitate  is 
allowed  to  subside,  and  after  the  supernatant  fluid  has  been  with- 
drawn, the  renudnder  is  poured  into  a  filter.  When  all  the  fluid 
has  passed  through,  the  portions  of  precipitate  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  filter  are  washed  down  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  the  in- 
strument represented  in  Fig.  6.  The  filter  is  then  gently  com- 
pressed between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  the  sulphiu*et  re- 
moved with  the  point  of  a  knife  before  it  dries,  and  dried  in 
little  masses  on  a  watch-glass  by  the  side  of  a  chamber-fire,  or 
still  better  in  a  vapour-bath.  In  this  way  it  is  very  easy  to  col- 
lect a  twenty-fifth  part  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphuret — Another 
method  which  takes  more  time,  but  will  enable  the  least  skilful 
person  to  collect  extremely  small  quantities,  is  to  allow  the  sul- 
phuret to  subude  in  the  original  fluid  in  which  it  is  formed,  to 
pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  j>our  the  remainder  into  a 
small  glass  tube.  Fig.  7.  After  the  precipitate  has  thorough- 
ly subsided,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  to  be  withdrawn,  and  its 
place  filled  up  with  boiling  water.  The  operation  of  alternate 
subsidence  and  affusion  being  repeated  a  sufficient  number  of 
times,  the  last  portions  of  water  should  be  gently  driven  off  by 
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-heat  and  wiped  off  the  inside  of  the  tube  as  the  drops  condense 
on  it.  Finally,  the  bottom  of  the  tube  with  the  precipitate  at- 
tached is  to  be  cut  away  with  the  file,  and  broken  into  small 
fragments  with  the  view  of  preserving  the  whole  sulphuretfor 
the  process  of  reduction. — The  sulphuret  having  been  collect- 
ed in  either  of  these  ways,  it  is  now  to  be  dropt  into  the  tube. 
Fig.  3,  and  covered  by  means  of  the  funnel,  Fig.  4,  with  a  flax, 
consisting  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  charcoal.  That  usually 
employed  is  the  black  flux,  which  should  be  made  by  deflagrat- 
ing in  a  crucible  one  part  of  nitre  with  two  parts  and  a-half  of 
supertartrate  of  potass ;  but  a  more  convenient  flux  for  the  un- 
practised, as  being  not  deliquescent,  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
ignited  carbonate  of  soda  and  one  of  charcoal.  The  part  of  the 
tube  containing  the  flux  ought  to  be  heated  first.  The  process 
in  other  particulars  is  the  same  with  that  for  the  reduction  of  the 
oxide. 

The  carbon  of  the  flux  is  not  essential  in  the  process,  but  it 
is  useful  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  sublimate :  I  have 
found  that  after  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  has  been  exposed  to  a 
full  red  heat  with  carbonate  of  soda,  it  gives  out  as  much  arse- 
nic again  when  the  residue  is  mixed  with  charcoal  and  heated 
afi*esh.  A  similar  observation  has  been  made  by  Mr  Phillips. 
Berzelius,  however,  has  very  correctly  observed  in  some  cri- 
ticisms on  the  preceding  process  in  his  Yearly  Retrospect  of 
Chemistry  for  1825,  that  even  with  the  aid  of  charcoal  the 
^hole  of  the  arsenic  is  not  disengaged  from  the  sulphuret.  I 
have  found  that  three  grains  of  the  sulphuret  prepared  by  pas- 
sing sulphuretted-hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  the  oxide, 
yield  when  reduced  by  means  of  black  flux  with  the  full  red 
heat  of  a  large  blowpipe  flame  only  0.67  instead  of  1.84,  or  not 
much  more  than  a  third ;  and  that  two  grains  of  native  orpi- 
ment  reduced  with  the  soda  flux  yield  0«424,  instead  of  1.226. 
This  Berzelius  believes  to  be  owing  to  the  arsenic  being  re- 
tained in  the  form  of  an  arseniuret  of  potassium  or  sodium  *• 

*  Berzelius  has  proposed  to  convert  the  sulphuret  into  another  compound  pre- 
vious to  reduction,  the  arseniate  of  lime,  which  he  directs  to  be  reduc^  by  char- 
coal. This  is  effected  by  a  process  to  be  mentioned  afterwards  among  the  Tarious 
methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  detecting  arsenic  in  organic  fluids.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  independently  of  the  additional  complexity  of 
the  process,  Berzelius  appears  to  be  in  error  when  he  says,  that  the  arseniate  of  lime 
is  all  decomposed  and  the  whole  arsenic  expelled  by  reduction  with  freshly-ignited 
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Process  by  Liquid  ReagenJts. — The  second  process  by  which 
oxide  of  arsenic  may  be  detected  in  solution  is  by  the  employ- 
ment of  several  Liquid  Tests,  which  cause  in  the  solution  pe- 
culiar predpitates.  Many  such  tests  have  been  proposed ;  but 
those  which  are  most  characteristic  in  their  action,  and  which 
are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view  are  the  Sutpkurettedrhy" 
droffen,  the  Ammoniacal  Nitrate  of  Silver^  and  the  Ammaniacal  Sul- 
pkate  of  Copper.  These  three  reagents  will  now  be  examined 
particularly  as  forming  conjunctly  the  best  process  by  liquid 
tests.  The  other  fluid  reagents  will  be  shortly  noticed  after- 
wards. 

The  indications  of  each  of  the  three  tests  must  concur,  other- 
wise one  can  hardly  be  entitled  to  speak  with  certainty  to  the 
existence  of  arsenic.  But  when  they  do  concur,  the  evidence 
they  furnish  is  unimpeachable ;  at  least  no  other  substance  or 
mixture  of  substances  is  known  which  has  similar  effects  on 
them  all.  In  the  following  description  of  them  the  conditions 
required  for  their  operation  will  be  noticed  particularly.  The 
fallacies  to  which  they  are  exposed  are  much  less  important  than 
is  generally  pretended,  because  the  employment  of  the  tests  in 
conjunction  renders  the  analyst  independent  of  their  fallacies. 
These  fallacies,  therefore,  though  usually  dwelt  on  at  great 
length,  will  be  discussed  very  cursorily. 

Stdphuretted'-hydrogen  is  used  as  a  fluid  test  in  the  way  de- 
scribed above  [p.  246.]  An  excess  of  alkali  must  be  neutra- 
lized with  acetic  acid ;  and  an  excess  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  aad 
with  potass.  If  the  solution  is  much  diluted,  the  precipitate 
remains  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  form- 
charcoal.  I  find  that  gr.  l.OSd  of  arscniate  of  lime  treated  in  this  way  and  heat- 
ed before  a  large  blowpipe  flame  till  the  whole  ball  was  fused  and  till  no  more  sub- 
limate was  eToWedy  yielded  only  0. 184  instead  of  0.436,  or  hardly  one-third  of  its 
actual  roetaL  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  an  arseniuret  of  calcium  is  formed  in 
the  present  case  like  the  arseniuret  of  potassium  in  the  former  instance.      This  is 

• 

a  difficulty  to  which  probably  most  of  the  insoluble  salts  of  the  arsenious  and  arse- 
nic acids  are  liable.  The  arseniate  of  lead  I  have  found  to  be  similarly  circum- 
atanced :  A  grain  of  arseniate  of  lead  yields  only  0.120  instead  of  0.218  of  arsenic 
when  it  is  reduced  with  charcoaL — Very  lately  Mr  Venabies  of  Chelmsford  has 
stated  that  the  arseniate  of  silver  is  not  so  liable  to  this  objection,  as  it  yields  with 
charooa]  and  boracic  acid  half  as  much  more  than  the  arseniate  of  lead  *•  But  in  scxne 
trials  I  have  made  with  this  salt,  it  has  appeared  to  me  so  refiractory  even  in  tbe 
full-red  heat  of  a  large  blowpipe  flame,  that  I  cannot  recommend  the  substitution 
of  it  for  the  arseniate  of  lime  in  the  process  of  Benclius. 

*  London  Med.  Gazette,  viii.  806. 
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in^  a  yellow  fluid ;  but  it  a^Mrates  after  ebullition,  or  a  few 
houra'  exposure  to  die  air.  ADimal  and  vegetable  prineiples 
sometimea  enable  the  fluid  to  retain  a  minute  portion  eveu  after 
ebullitiont  so  as  to  acquire  a  yellow  toilkineas ;  bat  they  do  not 
in  any  case  prevent  the  teat  from  producing  the  yellow  colour. 
Addulation  with  acetic  acid  favoura  its  subaidence  in  all  oases, 
and  ia  therefore  a  uaeiiil  preparative  additioa  before  tranamit- 
ting  the  gas.  M.  Bouti^ntf  haa  observed  that  muriatic  and  oxa- 
lic acid,  as  well  as  the  alkaline  sulphates,  muriates  and  nitrates 
have  the  same  effect  *■  Sulphuretted-hydrogen  is  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  test,  as  it  acta  on  the  oxide  in  a  hundred  thousand 
parts  of  water.  The  proper  colour  is  lemon  or  aulphnr-yellow. 
The  presence  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  commonly  gives 
the  yellow  a  whitish  or  brownish  tint. 

It  ia  not  liable  to  any  materia  f&llacy.  The  salts  of  cadmium 
yield  with  it  precipitates  nearly  of  the  same  colour :  But  they 
axe  exceedingly  rare ;  and  besides  the  precipitated  aulphuret  of 
cadmium,  unlike  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  is  insoluble  in  am- 
monia, and  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  with  die  aid  of  brisk  stir- 
ring.— The  salts  formed  by  selenic  acid,  if  decomposed  by  ano- 
ther acid,  also  yield  yellow  prec^itates  with  sulphuretted-hy- 
drogen ;  but  these  stdta  are  extremely  rare. — The  per-salts  of 
tin  give  a  dirty  grayiah-yellow  precipitate :  But  this  ia  easily 
tUstii^aished  from  aulphuret  of  arsenic  by  the  effect  of  ammonia, 
which  turns  it  brown. — The  laltx  of  antimony  do  not  form,  as 
is  conuBonly  sud,  any  source  of  fallaoy,  the  precipitate  caused 
in  them  by  suiphureUed-hydrt^eu  being  always  oraoge-i'ed, 
aflT«r  lemon  or  aulphur-yellow  :  Amoi^  the  innumerable  ex- 
periments I  have  made  it  has  never  occurred  to  me  to  observe 
the  sulphuret  of  antimony  assume  the  yellow  colour  of  sulphu- 
ret of  arsenic;  and  Uie  experience  of  Dr  Turner  is  to  the  same 
effectf. — A  strong  excess  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  phosphoric 
aad  causes  with  sulphuretted-hydrt^en  a  pale  yellowish  white 
^^eeipitate  of  sulphur,  though  arsenic  ia  not  present :  The  pro- 
doctioB  of  such  a  precipitate,  however,  has  been  provided  against 
above;  and  besides  the  precipitate  is  not  like  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

Various  othu-  methods  besides  that  now  described  have  been 
proposed  for  procuring  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  arsenic  as 
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an  indtoation  of  the  presence  of  the  oxide.  Orfila  and  the 
French  medical  jarists  use  solphuretted-hydrogen  water.  This 
has  no  advantage  in  point  of  convenience  over  the  gas,  as  it  is 
with  difficulty  preserved  free  from  muddiness ;  and  has  the  dts* 
advantige  of  dilating  the  solution.  The  German  medical  ju- 
rists have  made  frequent  use  of  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia, 
an  acid  being  also  added  to  the  suspected  solution,  so  as  to  free 
the  Bulphuretted-hydrogen  when  the  test  comes  in  contact  with 
the  arsenic.  But  two  objections  lie  against  the  hydrosulphate 
of  ammonia :  If  not  well  charged  with  sulphuretted-hydrogen, 
the  excess  of  ammonia  keeps  die  arsenical  sulphuret  in  solution ; 
aiid  the  acid  which  is  necessary  to  die  action  of  the  test  will 
cause  with  k  a  pale  yellow  precipitate,  though  arsenic  be  not 
present.  The  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur,  sometimes  used  by 
the  inexperienced,  is  altogether  out  of  tiie  question :  It  causes 
a  yellowish-brown  precipitate. 

The  Ammoniacal  Nitrate  of  Silver  is  prepared  by  precipitating 
the  oxide  of  silver  by  means  of  ammonia,  from  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar  caustic  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  then 
redissolring  the  precipitate  nearly,  but  not  entirely,  by  adding 
gradually  an  excess  of  anuononia.      When  thus  prepared,  it 
caiuses,  even  in  a  rery  dUuted  solution  of  the  oxide  of  arsenic, 
a  lively  lemon-yellow  precipitate,  passing  to  dark  brown  under 
eiqposuFe  to  the  light.     The  chemical  action  is  simple ;  the  am- 
monia unites  with  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  two  oxides  with  one 
another,  to  form  arsenite  of  silver.     The  action  of  this  test  is 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  nitric,  acetic,  citric,  or  tartaric 
acid  in  excess,  particularly  by  the  first  and  last.   It  is  also  pre- 
rented  by  an  excess  of  ammonia.     Nay  it  is  even  prevented  in 
very  diluted  solutions  by  the  nitrate  of  ammonia,  though  per- 
fecdy  neutral.     These  facts  will  suggest  the  necessity  of  cer- 
tain obvious  precautions,  which  need  not  be  mentioned.     Its 
action  is  likewise  obscured  by  the  •co-existence  of  various  salts, 
in  which  when  pure  the  nitrate  ef  silver  causes  a  wiiite  preci- 
pitate ;  for  the  yellow  colour  is  rthen  very  much  lessened  in  in- 
tensity.    The  only  salt  requiring  special  notice,  because  it  oc- 
curs in  very  many  of  the  fluids  which  are  likely  to  be  subjected 
to  the  researches  of  the  medical  jurist,  is  common  sea-salt,  the 
chloride  of  sodium.     A  moderate  proportion  of  this  salt  gives 
the  arsenical  precipitate  a  pale  yellowish-white  colour.     The 
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best  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  difficulty  is  to  use  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  not  the  anunoniacal  nitrate,  but  the  nitrate  of  silver,  as 
long  as  any  white  precipitate  falls  down,  to  add  a  slight  excess 
of  that  test,  and  then,  after  subsidence,  to  drop  in  ammonia. 
No  arsenic  is  thrown  down  by  the  first  steps  of  this  process ; 
but  if  any  be  present,  it  is  subsequently  thrown  down  in  the 
form  of  the  rich  yellow  arsenite  of  silver,  on  the  addition  of 
ammonia.  This  very  simple  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  chloride 
of  sodium  was  first  proposed  by  Dr  Marcet*.  The  ammonia- 
cal  nitrate  of  silver  is  of  no  use  whatever  as  a  test  for  a  mode- 
rately diluted  solution  of  the  oxide  of  arsenic,  if  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  is  present ;  either  the  colour  of  the  precipitate 
is  essentially  altered,  or  no  precipitate  is  formed  at  all,  the  or- 
ganic principles  in  the  solution  having  a  solvent  power  over  it. 
These  fisicts  were  first  stated  by  me  in  1824 i*;  and  I  have  since 
had  occasion  to  verify  them  in  every  judicial  case  in  which  I 
have  been  engaged. 

If  the  presence  of  arsenic  is  to  be  inferred  only  when  the  full 
lemon-yellow  colour  of  the  precipitate  is  developed,  this  test  is 
not  liable  to  any  material  fallacy.  The  presence  of  a  phos- 
phate, which  was  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  old  me- 
thod of  using  the  silver  test,  is  not  a  source  of  fallacy  in  the 
instance  of  the  ammoniacal  nitrate ;  for  the  phosphate  of  silver 
is  so  soluble  in  the  ammonia  of  the  test,  that  no  precipitate  is 
caused  unless  the  phosphate  in  solution  is  very  abundant.  In 
that  case,  however,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed. — The  ori- 
ginal way  of  using  the  salt  of  silver  as  a  test  for  arsenic  was  by 
adding  potass  to  the  arsenical  solution,  and  then  dropping  in 
the  nitrate  of  silver :  But  with  this  form  of  the  test  a  phosphate 
in  solution  is  a  material  fallacy,  as  the  yellow  phosphate  of 
silver  is  thrown  down  by  it.  Afterwards  ammonia  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  potass ;  and  subsequently  the  ammonia,  instead 
of  being  added  to  the  arsenical  solution,  was  more  convenient- 
ly added  to  the  test.  In  that  way  the  ammonia  may  be  used 
so  as  to  prevent  the  risk  of  an  excess,  which  would  keep  the 
arsenite  of  silver  dissolved.  The  silver  test  was  proposed  by 
Mr  Humej  a  chemist  of  London;  and  in  its  improved  state 

*  London  Med.-Chirurgical  Transactions,  iiL  342. 

"l  See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxii.  60,  where  the  fallacies  to  which  the 
liquid  tests  are  liable  are  investigated  at  great  length. 
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waR  suggested  by  the  late  Dr  Marcet.  OrfUa  *,  in  his  earlier 
writings,  Hink  -f,  and  other  foreign  authors  have  fiedlen  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  nitrate  of  silver  without  an  alkali 
precipitates  oxide  of  arsenic ;  and  (in  consequence,  I  presume, 
of  their  mistatements,)  I  have  met  with  several- instances  of  the 
same  mistake  in  medico-legal  practice.  Without  an  alkali,  pure 
nitrate  of  silver  gives  no  precipitate  with  oxide  of  arsenic,  or 
at  most  a  bluish-white  or  yellowish-white  haze  when  both  are 
concentrated. 

Although  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  cannot  be  relied 
on  when  applied  to  organic  fluids,  it  is  even  for  them  an  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  trial-test :  If  on  a  small  quantity  placed 
in  a  tube  this  test  acts  characteristically,  the  analyst  may  be 
sure  he  will  find  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  by  the  Reduction- 
process. 

The  Ammoniacal  Sulphate  of  Copper  is  prepared  by  the  same 
process  with  the  last  test,  sulphate  of  copper  being  substituted  for 
nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  a  test  of  very  great  delicacy.  It  causes 
in  solutions  of  the  oxide  of  arsenic  a  precipitate  of  an  apple- 
green  or  grass-green  colour.  The  particular  tint  is  altered 
apparently  by  trifling  circumstances ;  but  after  the  precipitate 
has  stood  some  hours  it  always  assumes  a  tint  intermediate  be- 
tween apple-green  and  grass-green.  The  chemical  action  con- 
sists in  the  union  of  the  ammonia  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
of  the  oxide  of  copper  with  the  arsenious  acid.  The  operation 
of  this  test  is  prevented  by  hydrochloric,  nitric,  sulphuric,  ace- 
tic, citric,  and  tartaric  acids  in  excess.  It  is  likewise  prevent- 
ed by  an  excess  of  ammonia.  These  difficulties  are  obviated  by 
manifest  precautions.  It  is  also  prevented,  according  to  Hune- 
feld^  by  muriate,  nitrate,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  |.  It  is  also 
prevented  by  almost  all  vegetable  infusions  and  animal  fluids, 
when  the  oxide  of  arsenic  is  not  abundant ;  and  this  difficulty 
cannot  be  obviated.  Even  when  not  prevented  by  such  fluids, 
its  operation  is  often  obscured,  the  precipitate  not  possessing 
its  characteristic  colour. 

The  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  is  more  open  to  fallacies 
than  the  silver  test.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  that  in 
some  organic  fluids  it  strikes  a  green  precipitate,  like  the  arse- 

«  Toricologie  G^nerale,  i.  360,  corrected  in  his  Cours  dc  M6d.  Leg.  1832. 

•f  Ucber  Arsenic,  45, 

X  HorrCB  Archiv.  fur  Mediunische  Erfahrung,  1827,  i.  230. 
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nite  of  copper,  though  arsenic  ia  not  present*.  The  eolutaon 
of  Bichromate  of  potaas  is  turned  green  but  not  pre<»pit«ted 
by  it. 

The  cupreous  test  has  been  used  in  various  other  forms. 
The  first  w&y  in  which  it  was  used  in  Britain  was  by  adding 
potass  to  the  arsenical  solution  and  then  dropping  in  the  sul- 
phate of  copper :  But  by  that  method  a  blue  oxide  of  eopper 
is  thrown  down,  which  in  organic  fluids  has  gener^y  a  green 
lint,  although  arsenic  is  not  present.  Another  method,  and  a 
convenient  one,  l^ely  suggested  by  Mr  PhVUpa,  is  to  precipi- 
tate the  sulphate  of  copper  with  potass,  and  to  add  to  it  Uie  ar- 
senical fluid :  A  blue  oxide  of  copper  is  first  thrown  down, 
which  is  turned  green  on  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  ar- 
senic Here  too,  however,  an  oi^anic  fluid  is  apt  to  act  like 
an  arsenical  one,  by  turning  the  blue  into  green.  A  third  me- 
thod, once  used  in  Germany,  is  to  dissolve  the  oxide  of  coj^r 
in  ammonia :  But  this  solution  is  decomposed  even  by  distilled 
water.  The  acetate  of  copper  has  likewise  been  proposed,  and 
it  acts  without  the  ud  of  an  alkali ;  but  it  is  not  so  delicate  a 
reagent  as  the  ammoniacal  sulphate. 

Such  are  the  most  charactMistic  of  the  fluid  tests  for  arae- 
nic  On  reviewing  all  that  has  been  stated  rc^farding  them,  it 
will  ^pear  that  there  is  no  single  test  on  which  thorough  re- 
liance can  be  placed ;  but  that  the  fallacies  to  which  they  are 
liable  apply  each  to  one  test  only.  Hence  if  each  of  the  lltree 
reagents,  when  applied  with  due  care,  gives  a  precipitate  of  the 
characteristic  tint,  the  proof  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  is  deci- 
sive. This  particular  view  of  the  indications  of  the  liquid  tests, 
however  obvious  it  may  seem,  has  been  generally  overlooked 
by  the  numerous  chemista  and  medical  jurists  who  hare  writ- 
ten for  luid  ^;ainst  them.  I1ie  antagonists  of  the  tests  have 
been  content  with  proving  how  so  many  fallacies  lie  in  the  way 
of  each,  that  do  dependence  can  be  put  in  any  of  them  iudirt- 
dually :  They  have  not  considered  (hat  the  fellacies  attached  to 
one  are  obviated  by  the  conjunct  indications  of  the  others. 

The  process,  however,  for  detecting  arsenic  in  solution  by 
precipitation  with  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  and  successive  reduc- 
tion of  the  aulphuret  and  oxidation  of  the  metal,  although  not 
perhaps  more  conclusive,  possesses  many  advantages  over  the 
*  Ellin.  Med.  and  Sutg.  Jouni*l,  uii.  74. 
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method  by  fluid  teste.  In  the  first  place,  though  not  more  con- 
duMve  in  the  opinion  of  a  chemist^  it  must  obviously  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  an  unpractised  operator,  and  still 
more  to  the  unscientific  minds  of  a  criminal  court  and  jury, — 
an  object  which  every  medical  jurist  should  keep  in  view,  and 
which  no  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  medico-legal  practice 
can  lose  sight  of.  Then  it  is  more  simple,  as  only  a  single  se- 
ries of  precautions  must  be  borne  in  mind  and  observed.  Next, 
it  may  often  be  of  signal  utility,  by  enabling  the  medical  in- 
spector to  lodge  in  evidence  a  portion  of  the  arsenic  as  admi- 
nistered. And  lastly,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  it  is  applicable, 
with  one  or  two  slight  variations,  to  the  detection  of  the  poi- 
son in  the  most  complex  animal  and  v^etable  fluids,  in  the  ex- 
amination of  which  the  method  by  liquid  reagents  is  apt  to  lead 
to  erroneous  oondnsions. 

Some  other  teste  which  have  been  proposed  for  oxide  of  ar- 
senic in  solution  may  be  noticed  here.  But  they  are  all  un- 
necessary, and  either  less  convenient,  less  delicate,  or  less  con- 
clusive Uian  those  already  described. 

Three  other  liquid  teste  may  in  the  first  place  be  mentioned, 
namely,  lime-water,  chromate  of  potass,  and  the  compound  of 
iodine  and  starch. — Lvme-water  predpitates  oxide  of  arsenic 
white,  an  ars^te  of  lime  being  formed.  But  it  likewise  acte 
similarly  on  the  carbonates,  phosphates,  oxalates,  tortrates,  and 
their  adds,  and  consequently  also  on  many  vegetable  infusions 
and  animal  fluids.  Farther,  it  does  not  act  on  the  oxide  when 
the  solution  contains  free  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  acetic  acid;  it 
does  not  act  delicately,  according  to  Hmefeld^  if  there  is  any 
sulphate,  muriate,  or  nitrate  of  mnmonia  present* ;  and  it  like- 
wise &ils  to  throw  down  arsenic  from  some  animal  fluids, 
though  they  are  not  add.  In  the  last  place,  independently  of 
what  has  been  sdd,  it  is  quite  inapplicable  to  organic  fluids,  be- 
cause when  it  does  throw  down  the  o:ride  from  them,  the  pre- 
cipitate 18  rardy  white,  but  grayish,  yellowish,  or  brownish. 
Lime-water,  then,  though  in  common  use,  is  very  ineligible. 
— The  Chromate  of  Potass  was  proposed  not  long  ago  by  Dr 
Cooper  of  the  United  States.  It  causes  slowly  a  green  preci- 
pitate, the  protoxide  of  chrome,  the  chromic  acid  being  partial- 

*  Horn's  Archiv,  &c.  1827,  i.  p.  230. 


ly  deoxidated  by  the  arsenious  atad  *.  Tlie  relatioDB  of  this  test 
have  not  been  particularly  examined. — The  blue  compound  of 
ittdine  and  starch  is  turned  red,  according  to  BrvgnateUi,  by  the 
solution  of  oxide  of  arsenic  f.  "niis  is  an  inugnificaot  test,  which 
hardly  deserves  mention. 

Besides  the  ReductJon^process  recommended  aboVe,  (p.  246,) 
two  other  methods  have  been  devbed  for  the  same  purpose. — 
Dr  A.  T.  Thomson,  taking  advantage  of  the  property  posses- 
sed by  animal  charcoal  of  absorbing  various  salts  from  their  so- 
lutions, baa  proposed  to  remove  the  oxide  of  arseoic  in  this 
way  firom  fluids  contuning  it,  and  to  reduce  and  sublime  the 
metallic  arsenic  by  drying  and  heating  the  charcoal  %•  This 
very  simple  procesB,  however,  will  not  answer  when  the  pro> 
portion  of  the  oxide  is  small ;  for  the  whole  of  the  oxide  is  not 
removed  jrom  the  solution,  and  the  quantity  of  charcoal  re- 
quired is  BO  great  that  it  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  small 
tubes  which  must  be  employed  for  showing  minute  arsenical 
crilsts  character isticaJly. 

The  agency  of  Galvanism  has  been  resorted  to  for  the  same 
purpose  by  Jaeger,  sobsequendy  by  Fischer  §  and  Torosiewitz  ]|, 
and  still  more  recently  by  Mr  Edmund  Davy  %.  The  method 
adopted  by  the  German  chemists  is  as  follows.  In  a  little  glass 
jar  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  an  inch  in  diameter  is  sus- 
pended, by  means  of  a  perforated  cork  fitted  to  the  mouth  of 
the  jar,  a  small  glass  tube  three  inches  long,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  covered  at  its  lower  end  with  bladder.  Between 
the  tube  and  »de  of  the  jar  is  a  semicylindrical  plate  of  zinc 
nearly  as  long  as  the  jar  is  deep;  and  the  upper  end  of  this 
plate,  which  is  cut  sm^l  for  the  purpose,  perforates  the  cork  of 
the  jar.  The  little  tube  has  a  cork  fitted  to  it,  through  which 
s  moderately  thick  platinum  wire  passes  nearly  to  the  bladder 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  arsenical  fluid  being  poured 
into  the  central  tube,  and  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  or 
lime  into  the  jar  around  the  tube,  the  upper  end  of  the  platinum 
wire  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  upper  end  of  the  zinc  plate. 

•  Brck-i  Medical  Jurisprudence,  407 . 

f  Aniudsof  Philowphy,  1.  151. 

t  London  Diqwnutor;,  p.  176. 

§  SchieaegcT'i  Journal  fiir  Chemie  und  Phyaik,  vL  60. 

II    BNChner't  Repenorium  Tiir  die  Phsrinacic,  iii.  1. 

\  PhiloBophiciJ  TransBclionB,  1631,  ciii.  147. 


alotrljr  formed  on  the  platinum  wire,  or  aubaidee  in  the  fluid 
around  it.  Id  weak  solutiona  several  daye  are  required  to  ootor 
plete  the  actioo.  With  a  small  voltaio  pile  or  ^vamo  trough, 
the  pontive  pole  of  which  is  immersed  in  the  external  iiuid,  and 
the  nc^tire  pole  in  the  araeuical  solution,  the  action  takes  place 
more  briskly.  This  elegant  mode  of  separating  the  metal  is 
unfortunately  not  delicate.  Fischer  says  he  could  detect  a  60th 
of  a  grain  of  oxide  of  arsenic  by  a  battery  of  fifty  one>inch  plates, 
and  a  tenth  of  a  grain  by  the  simple  galvanic  circle  described 
above.  But  he  was  unable  to  detect  it  satisfactorily  when  dis- 
solved in  more  than  500  times  its  weight  of  water.  Buchiur 
has  farther  stated  that  he  never  could  separate  by  means  of 
galraniam  more  than  from  an  eighth  to  a  fourth  of  the  arse- 
nic in  solution,  because  part  remained  in  solution,  and  part 
escaped  in  the  form  of  arseniuretted-hydrogen*.  And  Profia- 
»or  Pleiadd  of  Prag,  in  confirming  the  observations  of  Buchner, 
adds,  that  in  an  experiment  made  on  a  calf  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  be  detected  arsenic  by  Rose's  method  of  analysis  in 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  oould  get  no  indication  of  it 
by  Fischer's  gaVvanic  testf  In  the  trials  I  have  myself  made 
of  this  method,  it  certainly  has  not  appeared  to  possess  the  de- 
Ueacy  which  some  have  supposed ;  and  one  obvious  reason  is, 
that  if  the  prcwesa  requires  many  hours  or  several  days  for  ita 
completion,  as  ofien  happens  when  the  quantity  or  proportion 
of  arseiiic  is  small,  a  considerable  part  of  the  fluid  in  ^e  tube 
passes  through  the  bladder  into  the  saline  solution  externally  by 
exoemose,— -as  might  indeed  be  anticipated  from  the  discoveries 
of  Zhdrochet  X  and  others  on  tluB  singular  and  important  pheno- 
menon. 

The  method  of  Mr  Davy  is  somewhat  different.  The  sus- 
pected solution  previously  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid  is  placed 
in  a  platinum  spoon  or  small  platinum  crucible,  or  with  a  slip 
of  platinum  foil  in  any  other  vessel ;  and  galvanic  action  is  ex- 
<nt«d  by  applying  to  the  fluid  a  small  plate  of  zinc.  In  a  short 
time  metallie  arsenic  is  deposited  on  the  platinum,  from  which 
it  may  be  obtabed  in  the  form  of  oxide  by  sublimation.  This 
*  Repotorium  fur  dit  Fhtrmacie,  xxL  21. 
+  /Mien,  443. 

f  L'sgent  iminedut  du  roauvement  «iul,  \Si&.      Nouielle*  Rccbercbes  our 
I'Eiidosinaiw,  et  l'£ioaaiD9e,  1828- 
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appears  from  Mr  Davy's  observaTions  to  be  both  a  delicate  and 
characteristic  mode  of  operating.  Whether  it  is  free  from  the  ob- 
jections to  which  the  other  galvanic  processes  are  exposed  Mr 
Oary  does  not  state ;  indeed  he  has  not  adverted  in  his  p^ter 
at  all  to  the  prior  researcbea  of  Fischer  and  hia  countrymen.  '  It 
would  appear  to  be  fully  better  adapted  to  discover  exceeding- 
ly flmall  quantities  moderately  concentrated,  than  only  small  pro- 
portions in  diluted  fluids. 

Ofiiie  Tests  for  Hie  Oxide  of  Arsenic  when  mingled  with  organic 
fluids  and  solids,  and  particularly  with  the  contents  and  tissues 

oftlte  stomach. 

The  present  is  by  &r  the  most  important  of  the  three  condi- 
tions under  which  it  may  he  necessary  for  the  medical  jurist  to 
search  for  the  presence  of  arsenic ;  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  subject  of  analysis  is  the  stomach  with  its  contents.  It  is 
only  of  late  years,  however,  that  this  variety  of  analysis  has  re- 
ceived particular  attention,  eBpe<nalIy  in  Briton,  and  till  lately 
it  was  enveloped  in  much  difficulty  and  uncertainty.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding pages  a  process  will  be  related,  (a  moditication  of  one 
poblisbed  by  me  in  1824,  and  of  that  described  above  for  the 
detection  of  arsenic  in  mineral  fluids,)  by  which  in  every  in- 
stance the  poison  may  be  detected  with  as  great  certainty,  and 
nearly  as  great  ease,  as  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  pure  solution. 

If  what  has  been  said  of  the  modificationa  which  the  liquid 
tests  for  arsenic  undergo  in  their  action  when  they  are  applied 
to  vegetable  and  animal  fluids  be  reconsidered,  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  they  are  quite  useless  in  relation  to  such  fluids.  If 
the  solution,  indeed,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  arsenic,  and 
is  not  tic-ply  cijloiir..'il,  ;ill  tlio  \hn'u  "lil  ;iot  in  tin;  usual  man- 
iier.  But  ill  actual  practice  the  solutions  are  almost  always  di- 
luted ;  and  then  the  liquid  testa,  with  the  exception  of  sulphu- 
retted-hydrogen gas,  either  do  uotacl  at  all,  or  tbrow  down  pre- 
cipitates so  materially  altered  in  tint  from  those  which  aloiie  are 
characteristic  ol'  their  action,  that  their  employment  would  lead 
to  frequent  mistakes.  These  statements  are  the  result  of  an  ex- 
tensive set  of  experiments  which  I  made  some  years  ago  on  va- 
rious articles  of  food  and  drink  ' ;  aud  they  have  since  been 
amply  coulirmed  in  every  medico-legal  case  in  which  I  hare 
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been  engaged.  In  tive  judicinl  cases  in  wbieh  1  bave  had  to 
search  for  arsenic  among  the  contenu  and  tissues  of  the  stomach, 
the  amoioDiacal  nitrate  of  silver  and  ammoniacal  sulphate  ofoo^ 
per  did  not  indicate  the  presence  of  the  poison ;  but  in  all  of 
them  it  itas  detected  noequivocally  by  a  process  analogous  to 
dut  now  to  be  mentioned.  In  oi^nic  fluids,  therefore,  the  li- 
quid regents  must  be  entirely  discarded  except  as  trial  tests. 

The  first  step  of  the  prooeta  for  detecting  arsenic  in  organic 
fluids  is  to  procure  a  transparent  solutiou.  For  this  end  it  is 
sufficient  to  boil  the  suspected  material  for  half  an  hour,  distil- 
led water  being  previously  added  if  necessary,  and  any  solid  mat- 
ters being  cut  into  small  pieces.  The  arsenic  is  thus  entirely 
taken  up,  even  tirom  the  contents  and  tissues  of  the  stomach :  t 
have  proved  elsewhere  that  none  is  left  behind  when  they  are 
cut  into  small  shreds  and  welt  boiled  *.  The  coarser  solid  par- 
ticles being  then  separated  by  a  gauze  filter,  the  fluid  is  to  be 
filtered  through  paper.  In  the  case  of  the  contents  or  tissues 
of  the  stomach,  the  filtratioD  is  slow,  occupying  at  least  thirty- 
six  hours.  If  greater  dispatch  is  necessary,  it  is  useful  to  boil 
with  it  a  little  causUc  potass  prevreus  to  filtering  through  paper. 

The  next  step  is  to  firee  the  fluid  as  mmdiaBposmhle  from  ani- 
mal matter,  in  order  to  procure  sulMMquently  a  ml^thnret  which 
shall  not  yield  empyreuma  wheo  iiiiJiinJ:  for  animal  matter  in 
BolotioD  is  very  apt  to  be  thrown  iawmatoog  with  the  sulpfa' 
ret ;  and  a  small  quandty  of  animal  etnpyreuma  will  render  the 
reduction  precarioM. — 'Die  removal  of  animal  matter  maysome- 
times  be  sufficiently  accomplished  by  acetic  acid  alone,  which 
coagulates  some  animal  principles,  such  as  casein. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  after  this  addition  the  fluid  is 
ready  for  the  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  neutralize  it  with  ammonia 
or  potass,  and  test  a  few  drops  with  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  ul- 
ver  as  a  trial  test.  If  it  gives  a  characteristic  precipitate,  the 
oxide  is  pretty  abundant,  the  fluid  is  free  enough  of  animal  mat- 
ter, and  the  process  for  converting  the  arsenic  into  sulphuret 
may  be  proceeded  with.  If  the  silver  test  does  not  act  charac-  - 
teriatically,  another  step  will  be  required  for  removing  the  ani- 
mal matter. 

-    For  this  purpose  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  evaporate  the  so- 
lution at  a  moderate  heat  to  dryness,  to  form  a  solution  anew 
■  Edin.  Med.  and  SurK-  Journal,  axiL  76. 
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by  boiling  succeBsive  portions  of  distilled  water  on  the  residae, 
and  to  filter  this  solution.  Another  plan  by  means  of  nitrate 
of  silyer  was  proposed  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work ;  but  al- 
though I  have  found  it  to  answer  well,  the  plan  by  evaporation 
to  dryness  and  re^solution  is  probably  preferable,  in  the  hands 
especially  of  unpractised  persons,  as  being  considerably  more 
simple. 

The  next  steps  are  the  same  with  those  formerly  described 
[246]  for  detecting  the  oxide  of  arsenic  in  mineral  fluids,  namely, 
acidulation  with  acetic  acid,  precipitation  by  sulphuretted-hy- 
drogen, reduction  of  the  sulphuret,  and  oxidation  of  the  metal. 
Some  precautions,  however,  must  be  attended  to  in  following 
out  these  steps.     In  the  first  place,  if  the  sulphuret  after  boil- 
ing does  not  subside  easily,  it  is  often  useful  to  add  a  little  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  to  the  fluid  * ;  and,  if  the  fluid  still  continues 
muddy,  and  the  deposition  not  complete,  it  is  right  to  leave  it 
at  rest  for  forty-eight  hours  or  upwards.    By  attending  to  one 
or  other  or  both  of  these  precautions,  it  will  always  be  sepa- 
rated sufficiently  pure  for  the  subsequent  process  of  reduction. 
It  is  particularly  essential  to  allow  ample  time  for  the  separa- 
tion and  subsidence  of  the  precipitate :  OrJUa  has  mentioned 
the  particulars  of  an  important  criminal  case,  where  two  suc- 
cessive analyses  by  differem  chemists  failed  to  detect  arsenic, 
but  wliere  he  succeeded  unequivocally  by  attending  to  this 
simple  precaution  f.  Secondly,  if,  notwithstanding  all  possible 
care,  the  crust  is  obscure,  then  the  portion  of  the  tube  contain- 
ing it  should  be  cut  ofi^,  broken  in  pieces,  and  heated  in  a  fresh 
tube. — By  operating  according  to  the  plan  now  laid  down,  I 
have  never  failed  to  procure  from  the  most  complex  fluids  an 
arsenical  crust  with  its  most  characteristic  properties,  and  have 
never  experienced  in  the  act  of  reduction  any  material  incon- 
venience from  empyreuma. 

Many  other  processes  have  been  conceived  for  detecting  ar- 
senic in  vegetable  and  animal  fluids.  The  greater  number  of 
them  have  been  examined  fully  in  my  paper  on  the  analyus  of 
arsenical  fluids  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^ 
where  will  be  found  a  minute  account  of  the  reasons  for  prefer- 

•  Bucbner's  Toxtkologie,  430.     Ed.  1827. 
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ring  to  tb«ni  tHe  procen  adopted  m  Uiu  work.  It  is  anneces- 
sary,  therefore,  to  do  more  in  the  prewnt  plsva  than  to  notice 
them  succinctly. 

ProfixtorOrfSa  propouei  to  deeolorixe  the  inspected  mlntions 
with  ohiorine,  under  the  expectation  that  the  liquid  teats  would 
then  act  charaoteiiaticallj  *.  I  am  not  aware  whether  he  haa 
erer  seen  the  objections  stated  in  my  paper  agunst  this  process ; 
but  he  seems  now  satisfied  of  its  inadequacy,  as  it  is  not  reprint- 
ed in  tbe  last  edition  of  his  Toiicol<^,  or  MMecine-L^ale. 

Mr  PhiUips  proposed  to  effect  the  same  end  by  digesting  the 
arsenical  fluid  with  animal  charcoal  f.  In  my  paper,  and  in  an 
exchange  of  criticisms  subsequently  pnblished  by  Mr  Phillips 
and  myself  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  the  reader  will  find 
the  means  of  judging  for  himself  as  to  the  value  of  tills  process. 
It  is  certainly  much  superior  to  that  of  CMla,  and  also  better 
than,  from  misnnderfltanding  one  of  the  aotfaor's  directions,  I 
was  at  first  led  to  conceive.  But  my  objections  still  stand  good* 
and  are  modified  by  Mr  Phillips's  defence  in  degree  merely. 
No  one  besides  will  now-a-days  think  of  adopting  the  process 
by  liquid  reagents  in  preference  to  that  by  reduction,  when  the 
latter  baa  been  rendered  equally  delicate  with  the  former. 

RoK  of  Berlin  proposed  some  time  ago  the  process  which  is 
atill  generally  adopted  in  Germany, — consisting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  arsenite  of  lime,  and  its  Babsequent  redaction  witii 
charcoal  and  boracic  acid  %.  In  my  paper  will  be  found  some 
remarks  on  his  process,  which  on  the  whole  is  a  good  (me, 
though  not  equal  to  tliat  by  sulphur etted-hydrt^en. 

Another  process,  of  which  Rapp,  likewise  a  German  chemist, 
was  the  proposer,  and  which  was  adopted  till  lately  by  Orfita, 
consists  in  deflagrating  the  organic  matter,  and  peroxidating  at 
the  same  time  the  oxide  of  arsenio  by  means  of  fused  nitrate  of 
potass  §■  This  process,  as  will  be  seen  from  my  paper  already 
quoted,  is  inferior  in  certainty  to  that  of  Rose. 

Dr  Paris  has  proposed  to  throw  down  the  whole  arsenic  by 
the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  and  to  reduce  the  pretnpitate 
in  a  tube  II .     To  this  proposal  two  w^hty  objections  exist. 

■  LcfOM  da  Htdecinv-L^mle,  ii.  93. 
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The  arseniteofsilveroft^n  remains  in  solution;  and  it  is  thrown 
dovrn  along  with  so  much  ve^table  or  animal  matter,  that  the 
reduction  of  the  precipitate  is  very  precarious. 

The  next  process  to  be  mentioned  is  by  far  the  best  of  those 
now  under  consideration,  but  it  has  no  advantage  in  point  of 
delicacy  or  certainty  over  that  which  I  have  adopted,  uid  is  much 
more  complicated.  It  was  proposed  by  Berzelius  in  his  An- 
berdtteUe  for  1825,  as  a  moditication  and  improvement  upon  the 
one  published  by  me  in  ]8'24 ;  to  which,  as  formerly  observed, 
he  objects  that  the  sulpburet  is  not  all  decomposed  during  the 
reduction.  The  suspected  substance  is  boiled  in  potass,  and  the 
solution  is  then  neutralized  witli  hydrochloric  acid,  treated  with 
a  stream  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  boiled  and  evaporated  till 
tlie  precipitate  subudes.  The  precipitate  is  then  collected,  dried, 
mixed  with  tutre  in  large  proportion,  and  deflagrated  in  a  tube. 
The  product  is  next  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  lime  wat«r,  and 
the  arseniato  of  lime  so  formed  is  collected  and  reduced  with 
charcoal.  The  inconveniences  of  this  process  are  the  follow- 
ing. The  whole  sulphuret  is  not  always  separated  from  the  so- 
lutioD,  because  animal  matter,  as  formerly  noticed,  possesses  a 
solvent  or  suspending  power  over  it : — The  deflagration  of  the 
sulpburet,  although,  aa  Berzelius  mentions,  it  lakes  place  with- 
out flame  when  the  proportion  of  nitre  is  large,  I  have  found 
to  be  a  precarious  operation  in  the  hands  of  the  unpractised, 
who  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  at  least  in  Britain,  where 
luneleen'twentietha  of  medico-legal  analyzers  arc  of  this  de- 
scription : — tlie  ai-K(-iiiyt<;  ol'  Wmv  is  piirlly  ri;laiiit(i  in  wolulion 
and  washed  off  the  tiller ;  lor  it  is  by  no  Tiieaiis  iiiHuIuble  : — Aa 
formerly  mentioned,  the  whol?  of  the  arsenic  in  the  arseniate  of 
lime  is  not  sublimed,  but  only  about  one-third  of  it,  even  with 
the  fiill  red-heat  of  the  blowpipe. 

A  modilitation  of  the  process  of  Berzelius  has  been  lately  pro- 
posed by  Mr  J'enaLUs  •.  He  follows  the  instructions  given  in 
the  former  edition  of  this  work  for  separating  the  arsenic  from 
the  liquid  in  Iheibrm  of  sulphuret  nearly  free  of  animal  matt«r. 
But  he  then  converts  the  sulpburet  into  arseuiate  of  potass  by 
deflagration  with  nitre,  dissolves  the  product,  supersaturates  the 
solution  with  acetic  acid,  and  by  means  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
throws  down  the  arseniiite  of  silver,  which  he  subsequently  re- 


aaces  in  a  inoe  wiin  cnarcoai  ana  Doracic  acm.  me  prmcipal 
advantage  of  this  process  is  that,  accordit^  to  the  author,  the 
aneniat«  of  silver  parts  with  all  or  nearly^  all  its  arsenic  by  the 
process  of  reduction,  while  the  sulphuret  parts  with  little  more 
than  a  third  part.  I  question  much,  however,  if  this  advantaji^ 
is  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  great  addition  to  the 
complexity  of  the  process, — a  cotnplexity  eo  great  as  to  render 
it  extremely  difficult  for  any  one  but  an  expert  chemist  to  carry 
through  the  analysis  with  snooese. 

OrfQa  in  die  last  edition  of  his  Tozicolt^y  has  followed  a 
process  which  is  a  modification  of  the  method  by  sulphuretted- 
hydrogen.  He  proposes  to  destroy  the  animal  matter  prerioos 
to  nsing  the  snlphuretted-hydrogen,  by  boiling  the  suspected 
solution  with  nitric  acid,  then  to  neutralise  with  potass,  to  add 
hydrochloric  acid  in  slight  excess,  to  pour  in  sulphuretted-hy- 
drogen water,  to  boil  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  to 
throw  it  on  a  filter,  and,  as  it  cont^ns  an  excess  of  sulphur,  to 
wa^  the  aulphuret  through  with  diluted  ammonia,  and  finally 
to  throw  down  the  sulphnret  again  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  process  stops  here,  and  too  soon ;  for  undoubtedly  the  re- 
daction of  the  sulphnret  ought  to  be  snperadded.  More  re- 
cently he  has  adopted  a  process  in  every  essential  particular 
the  same  with  that  recommended  in  the  former  and  present  edi- 
tions of  this  work  *. 

Mr  E.  Doxy  has  shown  that  his  galvanic  method  is  appli- 
cable to  Clonic  fluids  aa  well  as  aimple  solationa,  I  shonld 
apprehend,  however,  that  in  the  instance  ofsome  organic  fluids, 
more  especially  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  where  the  pro- 
portion of  poison  is  small,  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  concen- 
trate the  fluid  sufficiently  on  account  of  the  thick,  consistence  it 
may  assume. 

Dr  TaaffiA  has  lately  proposed  to  remove  organic  matter 
by  means  of  oxide  of  zinc.  After  hoiliug  the  suspected  matter 
and  obtaining  a  mucilaginous  fluid  by  filtration,  this  is  to  be  treat- 
ed with  a. solution  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  caustic  ^potassa.  Much 
organic  matter  separates  in  combination  with  the  metallic  oxide 
and  is  removed  by  filtration.  The  fluid  being  then  supersa- 
torated  by  muriatic  acid,  sulphuretted-bydrogen  is  transmitted ; 
the  anlphuret  of  anc  is  kept  dissolved  by  the  muriatic  acid,  and 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  thrown  down  pure  enough  to  be  reduced 
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in  the  ordinary  way.  Some  peooliarities  of  manipulation  are  ad- 
ded for  reduotng  the  sulphuret,  which  do  not  appear  important  *. 
In  regard  to  the  process  which  has  been  recommended  above, 
it  will  of  course  be  concluded  that  I  consider  it  equal  to  all  and 
preferable  to  most  of  those  now  enumerated.  It  is  simple : — 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  removes  animal  matter  sufficiently  to  se- 
cure success  in  the  process  of  reduction, — ^if  the  operator  take 
eare  to  proceed  very  gradually  in  applying  the  heat,  and  to 
dry  the  inside  of  the  tube  as  moisture  condenses  on  it: — The 
sulphuret  will  always  separate  properly,  if  sufficient  time  be  al- 
lowed : — And  although  the  whole  arsenic  in  the  sulphuret  is  not 
driven  off  by  the  process  of  reduction,  a  sufficient  quantity  will 
be  separated  from  the  most  minute  portion  of  sulphuret  we  can 
collect,  to  exhibit  the  characters  of  the  metal  or  oxide  or  both 
characteristically* 

3.  ArsenUe  of  Copper. 

The  arsenite  of  copper,  [ScheeleVGhreen,  Mineral  Green] 
is  another  preparation  of  arsenic,  which  deserves  a  little  notice, 
because  it  is  well  known  and  in  use  as  a  pigment,  and  has  ac- 
tually been  used  as  a  poison.  Dr  Duncan  Junior  once  detect* 
ed  it  in  pills,  which  were  said  to  have  been  given  to  a  preg- 
nant female  with  the  view  of  procuring  abortion ;  and  in  Paris 
it  has  been  detected  in  sweetmeats,  having  been  used  to  give 
them  a  fine  green  colour  f. 

It  is  a  compound  of  arsenious  acid  and  deutoxide  of  copper, 
is  sold  in  powder  or  pulverulent  cakes,  and  has  a  fine  grassi* 
green  colour.  Its  nature  may  be  ascertained  by  the  process  of 
reduction  in  a  glass  tube.  Being  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal 
and  heated  in  die  tube,  metallic  arsenic  sublimes,  and  the  cop- 
per remains.  The  existence  of  the  copper  is  proved  by  acting 
with  diluted  nitric  acid  on  the  residue  after  the  action  of  heat, 
and  then  filtering  and  supersaturating  with  ammonia, — upon 
which  a  fine  violet-blue  solution  will  be  formed.  If  Mineral-* 
green  is  heated  in  a  tube  without  charcoal,  a  white  crystalline 
sublimate  is  rused,  which  is  oxide  of  arsenic. 

We  must  not  always  expect  to  find  arsenic  in  the  Mineral*^ 
Oreen  of  the  shops.  The  colour  sold  in  the  shops  of  Edin- 
burgh under  that  name,  although  it  is  believed  by  colourwmen 
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inineral-gre«n  of  Sdieelc,  but,  as  I  have  often  asoertuned  by 
snalyus,  a  mixture  of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  and  car- 
bonate of  lime ;  whit^  will  be  mentioned  more  particularly  un- 
der the  head  of  the  poitona  of  copper. 

Proeeu  Jbr  Organic  MixturtM. — The  proceea  for  detecting 
araenite  of  copper  in  organic  mizturea  is  simple,  llie  suapected 
misture  ia  to  be  heated  with  a  little  acetic  acid  and  well  stirred. 
The  araenite  b«ng  thua  diiaolved,  the  solution  is  to  be  allowed 
tooool  and  then  filtered.  A  stream  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  will 
now  caoM  a  dark-brown  or  yellowiah-brown  muddineu  or  pr»- 
oipttate,  which  is  a  mixture  of  lolphuret  of  copper  and  solphn* 
retofanenic  The  precipitate  being-  separated  afler  boiling, 
and  properly  deaneed  by  the  process  of  subsidence  and  affusion, 
or,  if  it  is  large,  by  washing  on  a  filter,  the  two  snlphurets  are 
to  be  separated  by  ammonia,  which  dissolves  sulphuret  of  «r- 
aenic  bat  leaves  the  suljrfiaret  of  copper ;  and  the  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  may  then  be  recovered  by  auperaaturation  with  muriatio 
acid.  The  salphuret  of  arsenic  is  next  to  be  reduced  in  the 
manner  formerly  directed ;  and  Uie  sulphuret  of  copper  examin- 
ed BB  recommended  under  the  head  of  copper. 

4.  Arunite  of  Patau. 

This  salt  is  an  object  of  some  importance  to  the  medical  ju- 
rist, as  it  forms  the  buis  of  a  common  medicine,  Fowler'g  So- 
hfion,  or  the  Tasteless  Ague  Drop.  It  baa  a  brownish-red  co- 
lour and  smells  of  lavender.  It  contains  in  every  ounce  four 
grains  of  arsenious  acid. 

The  best  method  of  ascertaining  ita  nature  is  to  subject  it  to 
the  process  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  mixed  fluids.  It  will 
be  Bofficient,  however,  to  acndnlate  it  at  once  with  acetic  acid, 
■od  then  to  transmit  the  sn^harettad-bydrogen  gas. 

5.  Arseniate  of  Potass. 

This  substance  is  so  rarely  met  with  as  to  be  an  object  of 
very  little  cwnseqaence  to  the  medical  jurist :  Nevertheless  I 
have  found  in  the  course  of  reading  two  instances  of  poisoning 
with  it.  A  very  dangerous  and  tedious  case  has  been  related 
by  pFoJiuor  Beml,  which  arose  from  too  great  a  quantity  hav- 
ing been  ^ven  medicinally  by  an  ignorant  druggist  * ;  and  a 
*  Botngemi  gericinlMben  Anncikundtf  bi  321. 
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case  ofac<»dentalpoi8oniDg  witbitbasbeeD  reUt«d  in  the  Lon- 
doD  Medical  Repontory  *.  It  is  the  preperatioo  of  arsenic 
which  was  till  lately  preferred  by  the  Dublin  College  of  Fhy- 
sidans  in  their  Pbarniacopceia-  A  sin^lar  account  has  been 
published  of  the  accidental  poisoning  of  seven  horses  with  it  at 
Paris.  They  all  died,  most  of  them  with  the  symptoms  and 
morbid  appearances  of  well-marked  inflammation  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  f . 

When  solid  it  forma  tetraedral  prismatic  crystals,  acnminated 
by  four  planes.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  fuses  at  a  red  heat, 
and  on  cooling  concretes  into  a  crumbly,  foliaceous  mass,  bar- 
ing a  pearly  lustre.  It  is  easily  known  by  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
cess of  T<tduction — of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  salts  of  copper, 
and  sulphuretted-hydrogen.  Heated  with  charcoal  in  a  tube 
it  g^ves  offmetallicarsenic  in  the  usual  manner;  but  a  stronger 
heat  is  required  than  for  the  reduction  of  the  arsenious  acid. 
Dissolved  in  water  and  treated  witli  nitrate  of  silver  it  yields 
a  brick-red  precipitate,  the  arseniate  of  silver.  With  the  salts 
of  copper  its  solution  gives  a  pale  bluish-white  precipitate,  the 
arseniate  of  copper.  With  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas,  preced- 
ed by  atndulalion  with  mnriatic  acid,  and  transmitted  for  a  con- 
uderable  length  of  time,  it  yields  the  yellowsulphuret  of  arsenic. 

6.  The  Sulphurets  of  AneRxc, 

In  the  arts  various  substances  are  known  which  contain  u 
compound  of  sulphur  and  arsenic  In  the  iirst  place,  two  pure 
fiulphureta  are  known  in  chemistry  and  in  punting,  the  one  of 
a  fine  orange  colour,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Realgar,  the 
other  of  a  rich  sulphur  yellow,  and  termed  Orpiment.  Second- 
ly, the  name  of  Orpiment  is  familiarly  given  to  a  pigment  in 
more  general  use  than  either  of  the  former,  which  has  a  less 
lively  colour,  and  consists  of  pure  orpiment  with  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  arsenious  acid.  Lastly,  orpiment  also  forms  a  great 
proportion  of  another  common  pigment.  King's  Yellow. 

llie  orange  red  sulphnret,  (Realgar,  Risigallum,  ZmAx^u;^, 
Sandaracha,)  is  chiefly  a  natural  production.  It  is  solid,  of  a 
bright  uran^re-red  colour,  and  cuinposed  of  small  Bbinin^  scales, 
which  may  be  si^ratchtti  willi  llit;  iiail.  It  is  composed  of  thir- 
ty-eight parts  of  metal  aud  sixteen  of  sulphur.     Its  best  ehemi- 
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it  is  heated  in  a  tube  with  potass  or  the  black  flux ;  and  its  un- 
dergoing sublimation  unchanged  when  heat«d  alone  in  a  tube. 

The  yellow  sulphnret,  (Orpiment,  auripigmentum,  aieitixtt,) 
a  both  a  natural  production,  and  the  result  of  many  chemical 
operations.  The  sulphnret  thrown  down  from  solnfions  of  ar- 
senic by  sulphuretted 'hydrogen  is  quite  conformable  in  phy- 
sical and  chemical  characters  with  the  natural  orpiment.  Na- 
tural orpiment,  when  in  mass,  consists  of  broad  scales  of  much 
brilliancy  and  of  a  rich  yellow  colour.  It  is  composed  of  thir- 
ty-eight parts  of  metal  and  twenty-four  of  sulphur.  Its  most 
Btriking  chemical  characters  are  the  same  with  those  of  realgar, 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  its  colour. 

It  has  been  stated  by  HaJmematm  in  his  elaborate  work  on 
Arsenic,  that  the  pure  sulphureta  are  somewhat  soluble  in 
water, — that  the  native  orpiment  is  soluble  in  5000  parts  of 
water  with  the  aid  of  ehullidon,  and  that  the  artificial  orpiment 
by  precipitation  is  soluble  in  600  parts  of  water  *.  Hahnemann, 
however,  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  water  dissolved 
these  Bulphurels.  It  does  not  dissolve,  but  decomposes  them. 
Very  lately  M.  Decowrdemaiiehe  has  found  that,  by  slow  action 
in  cold  water,  and  much  more  quickly  with  the  aid  of  heat,  the 
arsenical  sulphnret  is  decomposed  by  virtue  of  a  simultaneous 
decoropoution  of  the  water,  sulphuretted-hydrt^n  being  evolv. 
ed  and  an  oxide  of  arsenic  remaining  in  solution.  And  be  has 
farther  remarked,  that  this  change  is  promoted  by  the  presence 
of  animal  and  vegetable  principles  dissolved  in  the  water  f . 
These  tacts  are  interesting,  as  they  explain  certain  apparent 
anomalies  to  be  noticed  presently  in  the  physiological  proper- 
ties of  the  aulphnreta. 

Hie  common  orpiment  of  the  shops  is  not  a  pure  sulphnret 
like  the  natural  orpiment,  but  a  much  more  active  substance,  a 
mixture  of  orpiment  and  arsenious  acid.  It  is  made  by  sub- 
liming in  dose  vessels  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  common  ar- 
senic. It  is  met  with  in  the  shops  in  two  forms,  in  that  of  a 
fine  powder  possessing  a  yellow  colour  with  a  faint  tint  of 
orange,  and  in  that  of  concave  masses  composed  of  layers  of  va- 
rious ^Dts  of  white,  yellow,  and  orange,  commonly  also  lined  in- 
ternally with  tetraedral  white  pyramidal  crystals.     Till  lately 

'  UbcT  die  Anenioa-gUtung,  pp.  14,  45. 
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it  was  aoooonted  a  raricty  of  ralphoret,  »nd  some  ingenioni  con- 

jecturei  were  made  oa  to  the  caoM  of  its  Huperior  euargy  over 
the  other  salphnrets  oa  a  poison.  But  M,  Gvibourt  haa  recently 
proved  that  it  always  coDtains  oxide  ofsraenio,  and  is  oommon- 
\j  impr^nated  with  it  to  a  very  large  amonnt,  some  parcels  con- 
taining Bo'  much  as  96  per  cent  *  The  inner  eur&ce  I  have 
often  seen  lined  with  large  orystals  of  pure  oxide.  In  a  very 
interesting  account  lately  published  hy  Dr  Symamdt  of  Bristol, 
describing  the  case  of  Mrs  Smith,  for  whose  murder  a  woman 
Burdock  was  executed  in  that  city  a  few  months  ago,  it  is  stat- 
ed as  proved  at  the  trial  that  artiiicial  orpiment  was  the  poison 
given,  that  death  took  place  in  a  very  few  hours,  and  that  a 
sample  from  the  druggist's  shop  where  the  poison  waa  bought 
contained  on  an  average  79  per  cent  of  oxide  of  arsenic  f. 

Another  impnre  sulphuret,  a  good  deal  used  in  painting,  and 
a  favourite  poison  in  this  country  for  killing  tliea,  is  King's  Yel- 
low. It  is  sold  in  the  form  of  a  light  powder  or  in  loose  coni- 
cal cakes.  It  has  an  intense  antphor-yellow  colour.  This  suh- 
atance  is  soluble,  though  not  entirely,  in  water,  both  cold  and 
warm,  and  forme  a  colourless  solution,  from  which,  on  cooling, 
or  by  evaporation,  a  yellow  powder  separates.  In  this  respect 
it  differs  essentially  from  the  pure  solphnrets.  Ilie  solution  is 
not  acted  on  by  ref^ents  in  the  same  way  as  the  solution  of  ar- 
senious  acid.  Lime-water  and  sulphuretted-hydrt^en  have  no 
effect  on  it,  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  causes  a  copious 
dirty  brown,  and  the  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  a  scanty, 
dirty  lemon-yellow  precipitate.  I  have  not  seen  any  account 
of  the  mode  of  preparing  it  or  an  analysis  of  its  coroposidoD. 
But  according  to  my  own  experiments  it  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
lime,  and  about  16  per  cent  of  sulphur.  Its  nature  ia  best 
shown  by  the  following  method  of  analysis.  Let  the  powder 
be  a^tated  in  diluted  ammonia  till  the  colour  becomea  white. 
The  iiltered  fluid  contains  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  which,  on 
the  addition  of  an  acid,  &lls  down,  and  may  be  separated  and 
reduced  in  a  tube  with  the  black  Dux.  The  remaining  white 
powder,  well  freed  from  adhering  sulphuret  by  washing,  ia  next 
to  be  agitated  in  diluted  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  and  again 
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Utered.  'lite  BoloUon  on  being  neutralized  precipitates  aban- 
dantlf  with  oxalate  of  ammoDia  and  the  alkaline  carbonates, 
showing  that  Itme  was  taken  up  by  the  acid :  and,  as  the  acid 
operates  without  effervescence*  t^e  lime  must  have  been  in  the 
caustic  state.  The  powder  which  remains  after  the  action  of 
the  acid  will  be  found  to  fuse  with  a  gentle  heat  and  to  bum 
almost  entirely  away  with  a  blue  flame,  emitting  sulphureous 
vapours.  These  experiments  make  it  obvious  that  King's  yel- 
low contains  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  caustic  lime,  and  free  sul- 
phur ;  and  ia  all  probability  the  lime  exists  in  the  form  of  a 
triple  sulphuret  of  lime  and  arsenic 

All  the  preparatioDs  containing  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  are 
interesting  to  the  medical  jurist)  but  particularly  the  two  im- 
pure Bulphurets  last  mentioned.  The  King's  yellow  above  all 
should  be  carefully  studied,  because  on  account  of  its  frequent 
employment  as  a  %-poison  it  has  been  often  the  source  of  fatal 
ac4»dent8.  It  was  likewise  taken  intentionally  a  few  years  ago 
in  this  city,  and  proved  fatal  in  thirty-six  hours.  Dr  Dunctm 
also,  while  he  was  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudeoce,  met  with 
an  instance  of  an  attempt  to  poison  by  mixii^  King's  yellow 
with  tea;  and  at  the  Glasgow  i:jpring  Circuit  of  1622  a  woman 
was  tried  for  poisoning  her  child  with  it. 

Protxufor  Organic  Mixtures. — If  sulphuret  of  arsenic  be  pre- 
sent in  such  mixtures  in  appreciable  quantity,  the  particles,  ow- 
ing to  their  intense  yellow  colour,  will  be  visible  in  any  mass, 
which  has  not  the  same  tint.  From  this  state  of  admixture 
they  may  be  removed  by  adding  caustic  ammonia  which  dis- 
solves sulphuret  of  arsenic;  and  the  solution,  on  being  addu- 
lated  with  muriatic  acid,  will  deposit  tiie  sulphuret  sufficiently 
pure  for  undergoing  the  process  of  reducti(Hi. 

Sulphuret  of  arseoio  sometimes  exists  in  small  quantity  in  the 
stomach,  although  the  poison  was  given  in  the  form  of  oxide ; 
for  a  portion  of  the  oxide  is  subject  to  be  converted  into  the 
sulphuret  by  the  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas  evolved  in  the  sto- 
mach after  death.  This  phenomenon,  which  1  believe  was  first 
distinctiy  noticed  by  myself,  has  since^  been  observed  repeated- 
ly ".  In  every  instance  yet  carefully  examined  a  large  [Ht^r- 
tion  of  the  oxide  has  remained  unacted  on,  although  the  intense 
colour  of)the  mixed  sulphuret  makes  it  appear  as  if  that  were 
the  only  compound  present. 
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Section  II. — Of  t/u  Action  of  Arsenic  taui  the  Si/ti^tomt  it 
excites  in  Man. 

It  seemB  pretty  evident,  and  is  indeed  generally  admitted  by 
thoae  who  have  tamed  their  attentioD  to  the  subject,  lliat  ar- 
senic produces  in  the  living  body  two  classes  of  phenomena, — 
or  that,  like  the  narcotico-acrids,  it  has  a  twofold  action.  One 
action  is  purely  irritant,  by  virtue  of  wluch  it  induces  inflam- 
mation in  the  alimentary  canal  and  elsewhere.  The  other,  al- 
though it  seldom  occaaions  symptoms  of  narcotism  properly  so 
colled]  yet  obviously  consists  in  a  disorder  of  parts  or  oi^ans 
remote  from  the  seat  of  its  application. 

It  is  also  the  general  opinion  of  tozioologists,  that  arsenio 
occasions  death  more  ti-equently  titrough  means  of  its  remote 
effects  than  iu  consequence  of  the  local  inflammation  it  ezdtes. 
Id  some  cases  indeed  no  symptoms  of  inflammation  occur  at  all ; 
and  in  many  others,  although  inflammation  is  obviously  pro- 
duced, death  takes  place  long  before  it  has  had  time  to  cause 
material  organic  injury.  Nevertheless  in  some,  though  cer- 
tiunly  in  comparatively  few  instances,  the  local  action,  it  must  be 
admitted,  predominates  so  much,  that  the  morbid  changes  of  the 
part  primarily  acted  on  are  alone  adequate  to  account  for  death. 

Its  chief  operation  being  on  oi^ns  remote  firom  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied,  a  natural  object  of  inqiury  is,  whether  this 
action  results  from  the  poison  entering  tJie  blood,  and  so  pas- 
sing tu  the  remote  organs  acted  on,  or  simply  arises  from  the 
oi^au  remotely  affected  sympathizing  through  the  medium  of 
die  nerves  with  the  impression  made  on  the  organ  which  is  af- 
fected primarily.  On  tJiis  question  precise  experiments  are 
still  wanted.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  acts 
through  the  blood.  Dr  Addiaou  and  Mr  Morgan  will,  I  pre- 
sume, say,  that  if  it  must  enter  the  hlood  before  it  acts,  this  is 
only  because  it  operates  by  an  impression  made  on  the  nervoos 
expansion  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessels,  and  the  conveyance 
of  that  impression  along  the  nerves.  At  all  events,  however, 
it  is  generally  believed  tl}at  arsenic  does  enter  the  blood.  Yet 
no  one  has  hitherto  been  able  to  discover  it  satisfactorily  there. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  Ijt'en  lately  discovL-red  in  the  course 
ol  u  li'w  iuijjLTi'uct  experiiiiciits  iii&tituleii  for  tlu'  purpose  by 
J-'udere:  In  persons  UHing  urst-nic  medicinally,  he  twice  got  in- 
dicalious  of  its  presence  iu  tlio  urine ;  uilrate  of  silver,  and  sul- 


pburetua-nyarogeD,  eacn  proauciog  a  pais  yeiiowua-vrtute 
cloud  *-  But  the  observatiotiH  formerly  made  on  the  AllacieB 
to  which  these  teste  are  exposed  render  his  results  quite  incoa- 
doaive. — An  observation  made  by  frofettor  Marx  in  his  ela- 
borate work  on  Poisons,  would  countenance  the  idea  that  £n)- 
mert  had  found  arsenic  in  some  of  the  soft  solids  of  the  body; 
for  he  observes  on  tbe  authority  of  the  experiments  of  that  toxi- 
colt^ist,  that  "  of  the  various  parts  of  animals  poisoned  with 
arsenic  the  spinal  chord  is  alone  fatal  to  other  animals,  and  in- 
jected ptntm,  which  cannot  be  found  even  in  the  blood-vessels, 
was  detected  in  the  posterior  part  of  tbe  brain  and  in  tbe  spinal 
<diord  -f-."  But  I  have  been  unable  to  lind  any  passage  in  the 
papers  of  Emmert  which  warrant  this  statement — In  cats  poi- 
soned, some  of  them  slowly,  others  quickly,  with  arsenic,  JOr 
Hxrdegg  could  6nd  no  arsenic  by  any  of  its  fluid  tests  in  the 
blood,  brain,  or  spinal  chord  %. — In  a  horse  which  took  eleven 
drachms  and  a  half  of  arsenic  in  sixty  hours  and  died  thirty-six 
hours  after  the  last  dose,  Dr  Schubarth  could  not  detect  any  of 
the  poison  by  Rose's  process  in  the  liver,  lungs,  muscles,  heart, 
kidneys,  spleen,  Uood  or  brain  §.  The  want  of  concluuve  facts 
to  prove  the  presence  of  arsenic  throughout  tbe  body  need  not 
excite  any  surprise,  considering  the  minute  quantity  in  which 
poisons  operate,  and  the  difficulty  of  detecting  such  quantities 
in  the  blood,  (p.  15.) 

Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  remote  action  of  arsenic 
ia  in  some  respects  as  vague  as  our  information  regarding  the 
channel  through  which  it  is  established.  Toxicologiats  have 
for  the  most  part  bf  en  satisfied  with  calling  it  a  disorder  of  the 
general  nervous  .system.  When  Mnployed  to  designate  the 
state  of  collapse  which  accompanies  or  forms  the  chief  feature 
of  the  acute  cases  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  this  term  is  mis- 
applied. The  whole  train  of  symptoms  is  that  not  of  a  general 
nervous  disorder,  but  simply  of  depressed  action  of  the  heart. 
That  this  is  the  chief  oi^an  remotely  acted  on  in  such  cases  &r- 
ther  appears  probable  from  certain  physiological  experiments, 
in  which  it  has  been  remarked,  that  immediately  afler  rapid 
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death  from  arsenic  the  irritability  of  th«  heart  waa  exhaurted  or 
nearly  ao,  while  that  of  the  inteetines*  gullet,  and  voltiDtary 
miucles  continued  as  usual*.  As  to  the  singular  symptouM 
which  oflen  arise  in  the  advanced  stage  of  lingering  oaaes,  the 
term  disorder  of  the  general  nervous  system  ia  more  a]^ro- 
priately  applied  to  them.  They  clearly  indicate  a  deranged 
state  sometimes  of  the  brain,  sometimes  of  particular  nerves. 

Arsenic  beloi^  to  those  poisons  which  act  with  nearly  the 
same  energy  whatever  be  the  organ  or  texture  to  which  they 
are  applied.  The  experiments  oi  Spro^elf,  which  have  beea 
repeated  by  Jaeger  f ,  and  more  recently  by  Mr  Brodie  §,  leave 
no  doubt,  that  when  applied  to  a  fresh  wound  it  acts  with  at 
least  equal  rapidity  aa  when  swallowed.  Although  in  such  tnr- 
Gumatances  the  signs  of  irritation  are  oflen  distinct,  yet  the 
symptoms  are  on  the  other  hand  sometimes  more  purely  narco> 
tic  than  by  any  other  mode  of  administering  it, — Mr  Brodie  in 
particular  having  observed  loss  of  sense  and  motion  to  be  in- 
duced, along  with  occasional  convulsions.  Arsenic  likewise 
acts  with  energy  when  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye, 
as  was  proved  by  JDr  Campbell.  It  farther  acta  with  violence 
through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  producing  lo^ 
inflammation,  and  the  usual  constitutional  collapse.  These  &cts 
were  determined  experimentally  by  the  Medical  Inspectors  of 
Copenhagen  on  the  occasion  of  a  singular  trial  which  will  be 
noticed  afterwards.  Arsenic  also  acts,  as  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, when  injected  into  the  rectum.  And  ^ther,  it  acta  as 
a  poison,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  ulcers,  yet  oertain^ 
1y  not  under  all  circumstances.  Its  power  of  acting  through 
the  unbroken  skin  has  been  questioned.  Jaeger  found  that, 
when  it  was  merely  applied  and  not  rubbed  on  the  skin  of  ani- 
mals, it  bad  no  effect  ||.  But  some  cases  will  be  afterwards  men- 
tioned wluch  tend  to  ^ow  that  the  reverse  probably  holds  in 

■  Id  ■  nbbit  kiDed  by  ■raenic  applied  to  ■  wuni]  Mr  Brodie  found  the  heut 
cootraeting  feebly  after  death ;  and  in  a  dog  ibera  were  tremuhma  eaamMioDBia. 
rapabU  of  luppoitiag  circulation.  Sproegrl  found  the  peristaltic  motioo  of  ttav  in- 
teitinea  and  gullet  vigorous  in  b  dog  bii  hour  after  death.  [Dla,  Inaag.  in  Halleri 
Ditput.  Med.  Pracf.vi.  Erp.  31.]  Or/Us  in  some  eiperimenta  found  the  heart  ap. 
parentl;  inflamed  and  iu  irrjiabilit;  destroyed.     [Arch.  G^  da  M^  i.  147.] 

t  HalliT'sDhi-iii.  .M.-.l,  [;.,.     ■      r.,     :■.. 
t    Diss.  1.1  Lii...    I  .,l.„,r  . ,  ;^..-.      1)^.  ,!UL-r,l,us  ;Uxnkl  iii  vur.  orgauismos. 
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n  tba  only  •KpwioMiitalut  that  bad  hitherto  enuniDed  the  lub- 
j«ct  ooaaecatirtAy,  aneuio  i«  moat  Mti?e  when  injeoted  into  a 
vflin,  or  applied  to  a  frmh  wounds  or  introduced  into  the  mc 
of  tlio  peritonmiin ;  it  is  lew  poirerful  when  taken  into  the 
atomach ;  it  ii  atill  lew  eoer^etio  when  iDtroduoed  into  the  rec- 
tnm^  and  it  it  qoite  Inert  when  applied  to  tha  nerrea. 

It  ii  a  striking  feet  in  the  action  of  this  poison  that)  what^ 
aver  be  the  texture  in  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied,  provid- 
•d  death  do  not  ensue  qoiokly,  it  almost  always  produoas  Kjm^ 
toms  of  infiaioniation  in  the  stomach ;  and  on  inspection  after 
death  traces  of  inflammation  are  found  io  that  organ.  In  soma 
itutancea  of  death  oanaed  by  its  outward  application,  the  in- 
flamed appearanae  af  the  stomach  has  been  greater  than  in  many 
caaea  where  it  had  been  swallowed.  Sproe^l  met  with  a  good 
example  of  this  in  a  dog  killed  by  a  dnuduu  applied  to  wounds. 
The  whole  stomach  and  bttestines,  outwardly  and  inwardly, 
w<re  of  a  deep-red  colonr,  blood  was  eitravaaated  between  the 
tnembranas,  and  clots  were  even  found  in  the  stomat^  *. 

OS  the  different  preparations  of  arsenic,  it  may  be  sud  in  g»- 
naral  terms,  that  those  are  most  aotire  which  are  most  solobld. 
la  conformity  with  what  appears  to  be  a  gvneral  law  in  toxico- 
iogf,  the  metal  itself  is  inert.  It  is  difficult  to  put  this  ihirly 
to  the  test,  beoause  it  is  not  easy  to  pnlrerize  the  metal  without 
a  sufficient  quantity  being  oxidated  to  cause  poisonous  effects. 
Sat/m  and  D«t/aa,  howerer,  found,  that  a  draohm  carefully 
prepared  might  be  givau  in  fragments  to  d(^  withont  injuring 
tliain ;  and  they  once  gave  a  cat  half  an  ounoe  without  any 
other  consequence  than  temporary  loaa  of  flesh  f .  Ita  alloys  are 
abo  inert  The  same  experimentalists  found  it  inaotire  whan 
oombined  with  tin ;  and  Baiault  also  found  it  inactive  whan 
united  widi  aolphnr  and  iron  in  the  ore  nnapickel,  or  arsenical 
pyritM^  . 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  other  preparations  of  arsenic  are 
more  or  leas  deleterious. 

A  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  power  of  the  snl- 
phurets.     Various  statements  have  been  published  on  the  sub- 
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ject.  But  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  consequence 
of  M.  Guibaurt  having  lately  denied  the  poisonous  proper- 
ties of  the  Bulphurets,  and  imputed  their  apparently  delete- 
rious effects  to  the  admixture  of  the  oxide,  widi  whidb,  as  for* 
merly  stated,  he  found  them  often  adulterated  *,  —  Professor 
Orfila  made  some  experiments  on  dogs  with  the  native  orpi* 
ment  and  realgar,  and  with  the  sulphuret  procured  by  sulphur 
retted-hydrogen  gas,  (which  are  all  pure  sulphurets) ;  and  he 
found  that  in  doses  varying  from  40  to  70  grains  they  all  caua* 
•ed  death  in  two,  three,  or  nx  days,  whether  they  were  applied 
to  a  wound,  or  introduced  into  the  stomach  f.  It  may  appear 
at  first  view  singular  that  the  sulphurets,  which  contain  arse- 
nic in  its  metallic  state,  should  be  poisonous,  while  metal- 
lic arsenic  itself  is  inert ;  but  the  apparent  anomaly  vanidies  on 
considering  the  experiments  of  M.  Decottrdemandie  formerly 
noticed :  which  prove  that  in  animal  fluids  the  sulphurets  are 
rapidly  changed  into  the  oxide,  (seep.  267.)  The  sulphurets, 
although  certainly  poisonous,  are  much  less  active  than  the 
preparations  in  which  the  metal  exists  already  oxidated.  Yet 
in  sufficient  doses  they  will  prove  rapidly  fetal.  In  tha^cftz 
Germamca  there  is  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  killed  in  a 
few  hours  by  realgar,  mixed  by  her  step-daughter  in  red-cab- 
bage soupj:.  The  common  artificial  orpiment  procured  by 
sublimation  is  very  active,  in  consequence  of  the  oxide  mixed 
with  it.  Renault  found  three  grains  killed  a  dog  in  nine  hours  §• 

Among  the  less  active  preparations  of  arsenic  may  also  be 
enumerated  such  of  the  arsenites  and  arseniates  as  are  not  so- 
luble in  water.  They  have  not  indeed  been  actually  tried. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will  prove  poisonous ;  be- 
cause, though  insoluble  in  water,  they  are  probably  somewhat 
soluble  in  the  animal  juices.  We  may  infer  from  theif  sparing 
solubility,  even  in  these  menstrua,  that  they  will  be  less  active 
than  the  preparations  now  to  be  mentioned,  which  are  more 
'fioluble. 

These  are  the  alkaline  arsenites  and  arseniates,  arsenic  acid, 
arseniouB  acid,  the  black  oxide  or  fly-powder,  and  arseniuret- 

*  Journal  de  Chim.  Med.  ii.  113. 

f  Ibidem,  153. 

\  Acta  Germanica,  v.  Obsery.  102. 

§  Sur  les  Contrepoisons  de  1' Arsenic,  p.  57. 


ed-Hjrdro^D.  With  r^ard  to  arsenic  acid,  and  the  alkaline 
aneniates  and  arsenit^s,  it  ia  probahle,  from  their  effects  in  me- 
dicinal doses,  that  they  are  as  active  as  the  white  oxide,  if  not 
more  so.  But  they  have  not  been  particularly  examined,  as 
they  are  not  objects  of  great  interest  to  the  medical  jurist. 

The  fly-powder  or  black  oxide  is  very  active.  Renault  found 
that  ioDr  grains  killed  a  middle-»zed  dog  in  ten  hours  *.  It 
has  been  likewise  known  to  prove  qaickly  fatal  to  man.  In  a 
recent  French  journal  there  is  a  case  which  ended  fatally  in 
nzteen  honrsf ;  and  in  the  Acta  Germanica  is  an  account  of 
foor  persons,  who  died  in  consequence  of  eating  a  dish  of  stew- 
ed pears  poisoned  with  it,  and  of  whom  three  died  within  eight- 
een hours  X-  The  dose  is  not  mentioned ;  but  it  ia  probable 
from  the  collateral  drcnmstances  that  it  was  not  considerable. 

Arseniuretted-hydrt^en,  though  probably  the  most  active  of 
all  the  arsenical  compounds,  need  not  be  dwelt  on  particularly 
on  acooont  of  its  extreme  rarity.  It  ia  well  known  that  the 
celebrated  German  chemist  Geklen  died  from  accidentally  inhal- 
ii^  a  small  portion  of  it;  and  that  in  consequence  of  tUs  acci- 
dent few  chemists  venture  to  prepare  it.  Gelilen  died  in  nine 
days  with  t^e  usual  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning  §. 

It  is  of  some  conseqnence  to  settle  with  precision  the  power 
of  the  white  oxide.  Witnesses  are  very  often  asked  on  trials 
bow  small  a  quantity  will  occawon  death  ?  It  is  obvious  that 
this  question  admits  only  of  a  vague  answer  :  It  can  be  answer- 
ed at  all  only  in  reference  to  concomitant  circumstances,  and 
even  then  but  presumptively.  Nevertheless,  it  is  right  to  be 
aware  what  tacts  are  known  on  the  subject. 

It  has  been  stated  by  various  authors  that  the  white  oxide 
will  prove  fetal  to  man  In  the  dose  of  two  gr^ns.  Haktuma/m 
says  in  more  special  terms,  that  in  circumstances  favourable  to 
its  action  four  grains  may  cause  death  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  that  even  one  or  two  grains  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days  || . 
But  neitber  be  nor  any  of  the  other  authors  alluded  to  have 
referred  to  actual  cases.  FoderS  knew  half  a  grun  cause  colic 
piuns  in  the  stamach  and  dysenteric  flux,  which  continued  ob- 

*   Bar  les  Contnpoiaoiu  de  rArKnio,  p.  48. 

+  Ndut.  BibUotbique  MM.  1S27,  ii.  50. 

t  Acta  Gemunio,  t.  Obserr.  102. 

§  Buehner't  Toiikolt^e,  476. 

II   Ueber  Anmic-Vergiftung,  p.  53-4- 


Btinatel]'  for  eight  days  * ;  and  I  hare  related  an  inataooe  where 
ax.  persoDB,  after  taking  each  a  grain  in  wine  during  dinner, 
were  serioudy  and  violently  affacted  for  twelve  hoorB  f.  Thb 
smallest  aotually  fktal  doae  I  have  hitherto  found  recorded  is 
4^  grainB.  The  subject  was  a  child  four  years  old,  and  death 
occurred  in  aix  hours  |.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  poi- 
aoD  was  taken  in  solution.  Albeifi  mentions  the  oase  of  a  man 
who  died  irom  taking  six  gruns ;  but  I  am  noaoquainted  with 
the  particulars,  not  having  aeen  the  ori^nal  account  §.  llie 
next  emallest  fatal  dose  of  solid  arsenic  1  have  yet  read  of  is  thirty 
grains.  The  subject  an  adnit  died  in  six  days  || .  Although 
death  took  place  in  this  instance  slowly,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  a  much  less  dose  would  prove  fatal.  The  effects  of  moli- 
dnal  doses,  which  seldom  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  grain  without 
causing  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  the  &tal  effects  of  some- 
whatlarger  doses  on  animnlR,  BmatdtbaYiog  found  that  a  single 
grain  in  solntion  killed  a  large  dog  in  four  hours  t,  must  eon- 
vince  every  one  that  the  general  aUtement  of  Hsbnemann  can- 
not he  very  wide  of  the  truth. 

It  is  not  improbable  thst  the  activity  of  oxide  of  arsanio  is 
imp^red  by  admixture  with  other  insoluble  powders.  M.  Ber- 
tratid,  conceiving  from  some  experiments  on  animals  that  he 
had  found  an  antidote  for  arsenic  in  charcoal  powder,  took  no 
less  than  five  gmns  of  the  oxide  mixed  with  that  snbatanoe, 
and  he  did  not  suffer  any  injury,  although  his  stomach  was 
empty  at  the  lime,  and  he  did  not  vomit  *'.  But  Orfila  af^r- 
wards  showed,  that  o^er  insoluble  powders,  such  as  clay,  have 
the  same  effect;  that  no  such  powder  can  be  of  any  use  if  not 
introduced  into  the  stomach  till  after  the  arsenic  is  swallowed'^ 
and  that  they  appear  to  act  solely  by  enveloping  the  arsenical 
powder  and  preventing  it  from  touching  the  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal  ff.     AMougfa  Mr  Bertnmd's  disoorery  will 
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lOT.  tntai  BtnranA,  Miinutl  Mtdin 


DUk  ■u)jpij'  uin  pujsiciau  iriui  au  auunutc,  uie  meaiuu  jurm 
will  not  loK  si^ht  of  the  intereeting  &ot,  that,  b^  certain  me- 
(^nicftl  admixtnrss,  anenie  in  moderate  doses  may  be  entirely 
deprived  of  its  poisonous  quality.  A  sia^alar  case  of  reeorery 
from  no  leas  a  dose  than  sixty  (^ains,  which  happened  in  the 
case  of  an  Amwioan  physi^an,  probably  oomes  under  the  same 
bead  with  the  tucperiments  of  Bertrand, — a  lai^  quantity  of 
powder  of  mnohona- bark  having  been  Bwallowed  alon^  with  the 
anenic.  In  this  case,  however,  the  symptoms  were  severe  for 
three  days  *. 

The  tendency  of  habit  to  modify  the  action  of  arsenic  is  qnea- 
tionable.  So  &r  as  authentic  tacts  go,  habit  has  no  power  of 
fiuniliariring  the  oonatitutioQ  to  its  use.  One  no  doubt  may 
hear  now  and  then  of  mountebanks  who  swallow  without  in- 
jury entire  scruples  or  drachms  of  arsenic,  and  vague  accounts 
hare  reached  me  of  patients  who  took  unusually  lai^  doses  for 
medidaal  purposes.  But  as  to  facts  of  the  former  kind,  it  is 
clear  tbBt  no  importance  can  be  attached  to  them,  as  it  ia  im- 
posnblfl  to  know  how  mnch  of  the  feat  is  genuine,  and  how 
much  legerdemain ;  and  with  re^et  to  the  latter,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  any  preoiae  fiut  of  the  kind.  So  far  as 
my  own  experience  goes,  the  habit  of  takii^  arsenic  in  medi- 
dnal  doses  has  quite  an  opposite  effect  from  femiliarifing  the 
stomaoh  to  it ;  and  the  same  observation  has  been  made  by  many 
practilieiierB  whom  I  have  consulted. 

In  the  following  detul  a(  the  symptoms  caused  by  arsenio  in 
man,  its  effects  when  svrallowed  will  be  first  noticed ;  and  then 
aome  remarks  will  be  added  on  the  phenomena  observed  when 
it  is  in^odnoed  throngh  other  channels. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning'  with  arsenic  may  be  advtnta> 
geooaly  considered  under  three  heads.  In  one  set  of  cases  there 
are  ^;ns  of  violent  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  some- 
times of  the  other  mucous  membranes  also,  accompanied  with 
excessive  general  depression,  but  not  with  distinct  diswder  of 
tbe  nervous  system.  Whoa  suoh  OBses  prove  fatal,  which  they 
generally  do,  they  twmioate  for  the  most  part  in  from  twenty- 
four  hours  to  three  days.  In  a  seeood  and  very  ungnlar  set 
of  cases  there  is  little  sign  of  irritation  in  any  part  of  the  alt* 
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mentary  canal ;  perhaps  trivial  vonuting  or  slight  pain  in  the 
stomach,  sometimes  neither ;  the  patient  Lb-  chiefly  or  solely  af-* 
fected  with  excessive  prostration  of  strength  and  frequent  ibint- 
ing;  and  deadi  is  seldom  delayed  beyond  the  fifth  or  sixth  hour. 
In  a  third  set  of  cases  life  is  commonly  prolonged  at  least  six 
days,  sometimes  mach  longer,  or  recovery  may  even  take  place 
after  a  tedious  illness ;  and  the  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal  are  succeeded  or  become  accompanied  about  the 
second  or  fourth  day  or  later  by  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the 
other  mucous  passages,  and  more  particularly  by  symptoms  in«- 
dicating  a  derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  palsy  or 
epilepsy.  The  distinctions  now  laid  down  will  be  found  in 
practice  to  be  well  defined,  and  useful  for  estimatii^  in  crimi- 
nal cases  the  weight  of  the  evidence  firom  symptoms. 

1.  In  one  order  of  cases,  dien,  arsenic  produces  symptoms 
of  irritation  or  inflammation  along  die  course  of  the  alimentary- 
canal.  Such  cases  are  ihe  most  frequent  of  all.  The  person 
commonly  survives  twenty-four  hours,  seldom  more  than  three 
days ;  but  instances  of  the  kind  have  sometimes  proved  fetal  in 
a  few  hours,  and  others  have  lasted  for  weeks.  On  the  whole, 
however,  if  the  case  is  much  shorter  than  twenty-four  hours, 
or  longer  than  three  days,  its  complexion  is  altered.  In  the 
mildest  examples  of  the  present  variety  recovery  takes  place 
after  a  few  attacks  of  vomiting,  and  slight  general  induq>OBition 
for  a  day  or  two. 

In  r^ard  to  the  ordinary  progress  of  the  symptoms,  the  first 
of  a  decisive  character  are  sickness  and  feintness.  It  is  gene- 
rally thought  indeed  that  the  first  symptom  is  an  acrid  taste ;  but 
this  notion  has  been  already  shown  to  be  erroneous.  For  some 
account  of  the  sensations  felt  in  the  act  of  swallowing  the  poi- 
son, the  reader  may  refer  to  what  has  been  stated  in  p»  2d2. 
There  is  no  doubtt  that  in  the  way  in  which  arsenic  is  usually 
given  widi  a  criminal  intent,  namely  mixed  with  articles  of  food, 
it  seldom  makes  any  impression  at  all  upon  die  senses  during 
the  act  of  swallowing.  It  has  been  already  said  that  the  records 
of  medical  jurisprudence  do  not  contain  a  satisfiictory  instance 
of  any  person  having  felt  in  swallowing  that  burning  sensation 
in  the  throat  or  mouth,  which  is  so  generally  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  this  poison. 


ID  attniB  uiauuiinm  uiu  MUKueiw  uuu  isinnieBS,  paruGUiariy 
wh«D  the  poison  was  taken  in  solutioa,  h&re  begun  &  few  mi- 
nutes after  it  was  swaUowed.  Thns  in  a  case  mentioned  by 
Semi,  in  which  a  solution  of  aneniate  of  potass  was  taken,  the 
symptoms  b«^iui  violently  in  fifteen  minutes*;  in  another  re- 
lated by  WUdberg,  where  the  oxide  was  given  in  coffee,  the 
person  was  affected  immediately  on  taking  the  second  capf ;  in 
another  related  by  Mr  EdtoardM  the  patient  was  taken  ill  in  ei^ht 
minutes^ ;  nay,  in  a  case  of  poisoning  with  orpiment  in  soup 
mentioned  by  Fahntini,  the  man  felt  unwell  before  he  had  finish- 
ed his  sonp,  and  set  it  aside  as  disagreeable  §.  In  a  case  which 
not  long  ago  came  under  my  notice  judicially,  the  symptoms  be- 
gan in  twenty  minntes.  It  is  a  mistake  therefore  to  suppose, 
as  I  have  known  some  do,  that  arsenic  never  begins  to  operate 
for  at  least  half  an  hour.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  in  general  arsenic  does  not  act  for  half  an  hour  after  it  is 
swallowed.— On  the  other  band,  its  operation  is  seldom  delay- 
ed beyond  an  hour.  The  following  indeed  are  the  only  excep- 
tions to  this  nde  I  have  hitherto  met  with.  Mr  Maantlat/  of 
Leicester  has  conununicated  to  me  a  case  where  the  individual 
took  the  poison  at  eight  in  the  evening,  went  to  bed  at  half- 
past  nine,  and  slept  till  eleven,  when  he  awoke  with  alight  pain 
in  &«  stomach,  vomiting,  and  cold  sweats.  In  this  instance  the 
dow  was  seven  drachms,  and  death  took  place  in  nine  hoars. 
M.  Devayie  has  related  a  similar  case  of  poisoning  with  the  sul- 
phuret,  where  the  symptoms  did  not  begin  for  three  hours;  and 
here  too  the  patient  fell  asleep  immediately  after  swallowing  the . 
poison  f|.  Profexsirr  Or/Ua  has  noticed  an  instance,  to  be  quoted 
afterwards,  where  there  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  any 
symptom  at  all  for  five  hours^  (p.  268).  I  suspect  we  most 
also  consider  as  an  instance  of  t^e  same  kind  the  case  of  the  girl 
Warden,  which  gave  occauon  to  the  trial  of  Mrs  Smith  here 
'  Beitriige  lur  geriebtlieben  Armeifcuiide,  W.  221. 
t  FnktiwdMa  Muidbueh  fiir  Phjrsiker,  iii.  296. 
X  London  Med.  uid  Phji.  Journal,  ilii.  117. 
§  Pandecttt  Hedico-legales,  P.  i.  i.  iiL  cos.  ixvi.  p.  134,  I3Sl 
U  IKctionnaire  de  Mid.  et  de  Cbir.  Prague*,  Art.  Anenie,  iiL  340. 
5  ArehiTciGJnJraleideMiilaclneiTU.  I'k^AnotharaNioicewhMuulogoui 
htu  twen  related  bj  Tomulier  in  Corvinut'i  Journal  de  H&lecine  (ii.  15).  The 
persDO,  a  girl  nineteen  jrean  of  age,  took  the  poiaaa  at  eleven,  dined  pretty  beorti- 
Ij  at  two,  and  ooiMealed  her  nifferingi  till  Kven.  Even  before  dinner,  howevart 
ahe  had  been  obseriitd  ocoaiionall;  to  change  oountenance,  a>  if  uneaif . 


in  18S17.  A  white  drmf^t  was  admiiiistep«d  m  a  mspiinoDB 
inaaner  at  t«n  in  the  ev«mng ;  the  girl  innneduttcly  went  to 
bed ;  and  no  Bymptom  t^peared  till  six  next  morning',  from 
which  time  her  illness  went  on  nninterruptedly*.  In  three  of 
the  preoeding  casea  it  will  be  remarked  that  aleep  intervened  be- 
tween the  taking  of  the  polaon  and  the  invasion  of  tha  Byn^ 
toma ;  and  it  ia  therefore  not  improbable  that  the  reston  of  the 
retardation  ia  the  comparatire  inaotiTity  of  the  animal  aystem 
during  sleep.— In  voluntary  poisoning,  ae  in  a  cnae  related  by 
Ut  Bogtt,  a  slight  attack  of  sicfaieBS  or  romiting  OQeaaionally 
ensues  immediately  after  solid  araenio  ia  awaUow«d,  asd  some 
^me  before  the  aymptoma  oommenee  r^vlarly  f . 

The  obaemtiona  now  made  will  often  prove  important  for 
deciding  aooosationa  of  poisoning ;  for  pointed  evidence  may  be 
derived  from  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  after  a  aue- 
pected  meal,  corresponding  or  not  eorreeponding  with  the  in- 
terval which  is  known  to  el^MO  in  aaoertained  ooseB.  The 
raader  will  aee  the  efieetof  such  evidence  in  attadung  guilt  to 
tiie  priaoner  in  the  case  of  Margaret  Wiahart,  which  I  h»ve 
detailed  elsewhere  %.  In  the  trial  ef  Mrs  Smith,  the  want  of 
the  correspondenoe  juat  mentioned  contributed  greatly  to  her 
aeqnittal,  for  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  did  not  begin  Hll  morq 
than  ^ght  honra  after  the  only  occasion  aa  which  the  prisoner 
was  proved  to  have  administered  any  thing  in  a  snapieionB  man- 
ner. Ab  1  was  not  at  the  time  aoquunted  with  any  parallel  case 
except  that  recorded  by  Orfila,  I  hesitated  to  ascribe  the  symp- 
toms to  the  draught;  and  conseqnantiy,  as  the  other  medical 
witnesses  felt  the  same  heutation  on  the  same  aeoouni,  the  proof 
of  administration  was  oonudered  to  have  failed.  I  am  not  sore 
that  I  ahonld  have  now  felt  the  aame  difficulty.  The  interven- 
ing state  of  sleep  probably  affords  an  explanation  of  the  lot^ 
interval ;  and  the  cases  noticed  by  Mr  Maosnlay  and  M.  Dever- 
gie  are  parallel,  though  the  interval  in  them  was  oertunly  not 
BO  great 

Soon  after  the  sicknees  begins,  or  about  the  same  time,  the 
region  of  the  stomach  feels  painful,  the  pain  being  commonly 
of  a  burning  kind,  and  mu*^  aggravated  by  pressure.    Violent 


-I-  Loiiii.  Ml-,1.  ChLr.  Tmns.  ii,  1*1. 

t  Ellin.  M^'d.  nnd  Sui-b;.  Journal,  mil.  23.     S«  alto  nbov* 


whea  driuk  »  taken.  Thera  is  often  tluo  a  sense  of  dryness, 
haat,  and  ti^tnen  in  the  throat,  oreatii^  an  tnoeBsant  desire 
fer  drink ;  and  this  affection  of  the  throat  often  precedes  the 
Tomiting.  Qocaaionally  it  ia  altogether  wantii^,  at  other  timaa 
tt  IB  so  severe  as  to  be  attended  with  fits  of  suffocation  and  coo- 
Toleive  Tomitioj^  at  the  sight  of  fluids  *.  Hoaraeness  «ad  diffi> 
eolty  of  Bpeeeh  are  oommonly  oombined  with  it.  The  matter 
Toicited,  as  in  other  cases  of  lon^  ooniinaed  romitiag,  is  greeo^ 
ish  or  yeUowiih;  hut  sometimes  it  is  streaked  or  mixed  with 
blood,  particularly  when  the  case  lasts  longer  than  a  day. 

In  no  long  time  after  the  iirst  illness  diarrhoea  generaUy  makes 
its  appearaneflt  but  not  always.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  it,  the 
p«tient  is  tormented  by  frequent  and  tneffeetnal  ctttls :  In  other 
cues  the  great  intestines  are  hardly  affected  at  all.  About  this 
time  the  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  is  exomoating,  and  iji  . 
often  likened  by  the  sufferer  to  a  fire  burning  with  him.  It 
likewise  extends  more  or  less  throughout  the  rest  of  the  ab- 
domen, particularly  when  the  diarrhoea  or  tenesmus  is  severe ; 
and  the  belly  itself  is  conunonly  tense  and  tender,  sometimes 
also  swollen,  though  not  frequently, — sometimes  even  on  the 
contrary  drawn  in  at  the  navel  f .  When  the  diarrhcea  is  severe, 
the  anus  is  oommonly  exooriatedand  affected  with  bnmii^pain:]:. 
In  such  caaes  the  burning  pun  may  extend  along  the  whole 
ooorse  of  the  alimentary  caual  from  the  throat  to  the  anus.  Nay 
at  times  ^e  mouth  and  lips  are  also  inflamed,  presenting  dark 
specks  or  blisters  ^ 

Sometimes  there  are  likewise  present  signs  of  irritation  of 
tbe  longa  and  wr-passages, — almost  always  shortness  of  breath 
(wbidi,  however,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  tenderness  of  the  belly,) 
—often  a  sense  of  tightness  across  the  bottom  of  the  chesty  and 
more  rarely  decided  pain  in  the  same  qnarter,  darting  also 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  Sometimes  peripneumony 
has  appeared  a  prominent  affisotion  during  life,  and  been  dis- 
tinctiy  traced  in  the  dead  body  ||. 

In  many  iostaaeea,  too,  the  urinary  passages  are  affected,  the 

■    (FniiUHuj  in  AugustEn'i  ArchiT  der  StaalBariuukuiide,  ii.  34. 

t  P)>r>  Aululzc  und  Beob..  i  55. 

t   Bachmuin.  Seeiiubseqiientl]i,p.3CI5L  State Triala, iviii.  Caseof  Miss  Btandy. 

i  Wepfcr,  HUtoria  Cicuta,  276. 

II   In>cu«by  ScMcgeU  See  Hcnke'iZeiWcltrillfiirdieStaauanncilcunde,  i.  31. 
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patient  being  harassed  with  frequent,  piunful  and  difficult  mio- 
turition,  swelling  of  the  penis  and  pain  in  ihe  region  of  the 
bladder,  or,  if  a  female,  with  burning  pain  of  the  vagina  and  ex- 
coriation of  the  labia  *•  Sometinies  the  irritation  of  the  urinarj 
organs  is  so  great  as  to  be  attended  with  total  suppression  of 
urine,  as  in  a  case  related  bjr  GuHbert  of  Montpellier,  in  whidi 
this  symptom  continued  several  days  f.  Urinary  symptoms  are 
seldom  present  unless  the  lower  bowels  are  likewise  strongly 
irritated;  but  are  then  seldom  altogether  wanting.  They  are 
rarely  well-marked  in  cases  of  the  present  variety,  unless  life 
is  proloi^ed  three  days  or  more. 

When  the  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal 
have  subsisted  a  few  hours,  convulsive  motions  often  occur  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  They  commence  on  die  trunk,  after- 
wards extend  over  the  whole  body,  are  seldom  violent,  and 
generally  consist  of  nothing  else  than  tremors  and  twitches. 
Another  convulsive  a£Fection  and  a  very  distressing  one  is  cramps 
of  the  legs  and  arms.  This  symptom  may  be  a  concomitant  of 
every  kind  of  diarrhoea;  but  in  that  caused  by  arsenic  it  is  pe- 
culiarly severe  and  frequent. 

The  general  system  always  sympathizes  acutely  with  the  lo- 
cal derangement.  The  pulse  commonly  becomes  very  small, 
feeble  and  rapid  soon  after  the  vomiting  sets  in ;  and  in  no  long 
time  it  is  often  imperceptible.  This  state  of  the  pulse  is  natu- 
rally attended  with  great  coldness,  clammy  sweats,  and  even 
lividity  of  the  feet  and  hands.  Another  symptom  referrible  to 
the  circulation  which  has  been  observed,  though  very  rarely,  is 
palpitation  %• 

The  countenance  is  commonly  coUapsed  from  an  early  period^ 
and  almost  always  expressive  of  great  torture  and  extreme 
anxiety ;  the  eyes  are  red  and  sparkling,  and  the  conjunctiva 
often  so  much  injected  as  to  have  been  considered  inflamed  § ; 
the  tongue  and  mouth  parched ;  and  sometimes  little  white  ul- 
cers or  aphthae  break  out  on  the  velum  and  palate. 

Delirium  sometimes  accompanies  the  advanced  stage,  and 
stupor  also  is  not  unfrequent.     Death  in  general  comes  on 

^  Bachnumn,  p.  40. 

t  Journal  de  M6d«cine,  iv.  383. 

X  Pyl's  Auftatze  und  Beob.  i.  55. 

§  Henke's  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Staatsarzneikunde,  1827,  ii.  264. 


CSimi?)  wuii  ■•  •wuiviiuiva  pruvuueu  uj  »  imruzj'aui  ui   coDVlll- 
tionB*. 

Varioiu  eroptionB  hare  at  times  been  observed,  especially  in 
those  who  survive  several  days ;  and  they  are  more  freqnent  in 
the  kind  of  oases  to  be  conetdered  afterwards,  in  which  life  is 
prolonged  for  a  week  or  more.  The  eroptions  whidt  have  oc< 
corred  hare  been  rariously  described  as  resembling  petechite, 
or  meules,  or  red  miliaria ;  and  in  one  instance  a  resicnlar  erup- 
tion, said  to  resemble  smalUpoz,  broke  out  round  the  mouUi 
and  eyes  -f.  In  the  case  already  quoted  from  Gnilbert  a  copious 
emption  of  miliary  reacles  appeared  on  the  fifth  day,  and  con- 
tinned  to  ^pear  for  tifleen  days  afterwards.  They  were  attend- 
ed with  copious  perspiration  and  great  abatement  of  the  other 
symptoms,  and  were  followed  with  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 
Another  external  affection  which  may  be  noticed  is  general 
■wdliug  of  the  body.  Sereral  cases  of  this  nature  have  been 
described  by  Dr  Sehhgel  of  Meiningen ;  and  in  one  of  them 
the  swelling,  particularly  round  the  eyes,  appears  to  hare  been 
considerable  %. 

In  some  cases  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration  a  remis- 
sion or  even  a  total  intermission  of  all  the  distressing  symptoms 
has  been  witnessed,  particularly  when  death  is  retarded  till  the 
dose  of  the  second  or  tiiird  day  §.  This  remission,  which  is 
accompanied  with  dozing  stupor,  is  most  generally  observed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  second  day.  It  is  merely  temporary, 
the  symptoms  speedily  returning  with  equal  or  increased  vio- 
lence. Sometimes  the  remission  occurs  oftener  than  once,  as 
in  a  case  related  in  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal. 
The  patient,  a  child  seven  years  old,  lived  tiiirty-ux  hours  in  a 
state  of  alternate  calm  and  excitement ;  and  during  the  state  of 
calm  no  pulse  was  to  be  felt  at  the  wrists  ||. 

In  cases  such  as  those  now  described  death  often  occurs  about 
twenty-four  hours  a^r  the  pobon  is  swallowed,  and  generally 
before  the  close  of  the  third  day.    But  on  the  one  hand  life  has 

■  Meuger'a  HaterUlien  fur  die  Staatnnneibunde,  iL  96.— Lond  Med.  Pbjrs. 
Joum.  iinii.  346 — uid  Wildberg'i  Praktiacha  Huidboch,  uL  S85-390. 

f  Med.  Fhjs.  Jouru.  nnii.  345. 

f  Henke'a  Zeiudiria  fiir  die  Staitsarmttkundc,  i.  29. 

S  Tonnelier'i  caw.  Coniiut'a  Journal  de  MMecine,  It. — Roget's  ease.  Med. 
Chir.  TrannctioDS,  ii. 

U   Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  iiiiii.  347. 


been  lomadiDea  prolonged,  without  tba  saparv«ntu>B  of  the 

symptoms  belonging  to  a  different  variety  of  cases,  for  five  or 
Kx  days  *,  nay  perhaps  eveo  for  aeveral  weelu.  And,  on  the 
oUier  hand,  the  Bymptoms  of  irriution  of  the  ■limwitary  canal 
are  someUmes  distinet,  although  death  takes  place  in  a  much 
ahorter  period  than  twenty-four  hoars.  M€t:^er  haa  related  a 
Btrikisg  case,  fetal  in  sis  hoars,  in  which  the  iymptoma  were 
aoute  oolio  pain,  violent  vonuting,  and  profiiae  diarrhoea -|- ;  ff'iZc^ 
herg  has  reUted  a  umilar  eaae  latal  in  the  same  time  % ;  HiJm- 
haum  another  fatal  in  five  honrs§;  andi^^  has  recorded  another, 
where  all  the  ugne  of  irritaUoo  in  the  stomach  and  inteattnes 
were  present,  except  vomiting,  and  which  proved  latal  in  three 
hours  ||.  The  last  is  the  ahortest  undoubted  case  of  poisoning 
from  artenio  which  1  have  hitherto  found  in  authentic  records. 
DrMalehaa  recorded  another,  which  was  fatal  in  four  hours^; 
fftpfer  another  equally  abort  ** ;  Jvhuton  another  fatal  in  three 
hours  and  a-half  ff ;  and  I  shall  presently  mention  several  whioh 
ended  fatallyintwo,five,  or iixhoursCaeS,  2393 |:j:.  fKftiMrhaa 

■  Henke's  Zeiuchrift,  i.  31. 

t  De  VeovSeio  eauM  dUudkutdo.     Sehlegd'i  OpoK.  It.  SS. 

t  Piaktucbc*  HuHlbuah  fur  Pbyika,  iu.  296. 

§  ZeiUchrlft  fur  die  Stuuorziieikunde,  ii.  307. 

K   Au^tu  und  Beobacbtungen,  v.  106. 

^  Etcmenti  of  Juridieal  Hedkinct  6& 
■•  HiitOTJA  CieuM,  p.  SBB. 
ff  Enaj  on  Mineral  Poisons,  1785,  p.  30. 

^  These  (acu  are  imporUnt.  because  the^r  will  enable  (he  medical  juris!  in  sonie 
cireumstanees  to  decide  a  question  whicb  may  be  started  as  to  tbe  pcoaibtlity  or 
Inpooibility  </ arieiik  haTiag  b««a  thamiueor  dcMh  when  it  bvcrj  rapid.  ] 
have  dwelt  cm  tbem  more  particularly  than  at  first  sight  may  appear  oecusarj,  be- 
cause some  loose  statements  on  the  subject  were  made  in  a  eontroversy  on  tbeoih 
Ca^on  of  a  late  trial  of  some  note,  that  of  Hannah  Butscll  and  Daniel  Leny,  at 
Lewci  Summer  AsiiMS  1626,  fur  tbe  murder  of  the  husband  of  the  Ibrmer.  Arw 
senie  was  decidedly  detected  in  tbe  itoraach,  and  it  waa  prored  that  the  deoesKd 
could  not  have  liied  above  three  hours  after  the  only  meal  at  wbich  tbe  prisoneia 
could  have  administered  the  poison.  Now  during  the  controrersy  whicb  arose  af- 
ter tbe  exeoudon  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  it  was  alleged  by  one  of  the  parties,  among 
other  reasons  for  believing  arsenio  not  to  bare  becD  the  cause  of  dealhi  that  this 
poison  never  proves  btal  so  soon  as  in  three  hours, — that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr 
Stanley  of  London  had  never  known  a  case  prove  fttal  in  le»  than  seven  hours, — 
and  that  Dr  Male's  ease  mentioned  above  is  the  shortest  on  record.  The  instances 
recorded  by  Pyl  and  Johnston  overthrow  this  whole  line  of  statement,  and  render 
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0V0B  quoted  a  oase  &Ul  in  half  an  hour ;  but  tbare  teems  to 
kave  been  some  doubt  whether  the  poiion  taken  wa*  arsenic  *. 
Sooh  is  an  account  of  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic 
in  their  roost  frequent  form.  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that 
Ihey  are  liable  to  great  variety  as  to  violence.  It  must  Ukewise 
be  understood  that  they  are  liable  to  great  variety  in  their  mode 
of  combination  in  actual  cases, — and  that  they  are  by  no  means 
all  present  in  every  instance.  The  most  remarkable  and  least 
rariable  of  them  all,  pain  and  vomiting,  are  sometimes  want- 
ing. A  case,  in  which  pain  was  not  felt  in  the  stomach,  even 
on  pressure,  although  the  other  symptoms  of  inflammation  were 
present,  has  been  briefly  described  in  the  Medical  Repository  f  • 
A  similar  case  fatal  in  fourteen  hours  and  a  half,  where  there 
was  much  vomiting  and  some  heat  ih  the  stomach,  but  no  pain 
or  tenderness,  has  been  related  by  Dr  £•  Gairdner  of  this  city  %• 
Another  very  striking  example  of  this  anomalous  deficiency  has 
been  detailed  by  Dr  YeUoly.  A  lad  sixteen  years  old  died 
twenty-one  hours  after  swallowing  half  an  ounce  of  the  white 
oxide ;  and  the  presence  of  inflammation  was  denoted  all  along 
by  sickness,  vomiting,  purging,  and  heat  in  the  tongue ;  yet  he 
never  com|dained  of  pain,  neither  did  he  ever  seem  to  his  friends 
to  suffer  any.  Another  anomaly  in  the  case  was,  that  the  pulse, 
contrary  to  what  is  usual,  was  very  slow :  Twelve  hours  after 
be  took  the  poisoui  the  pulse  was  40,  and  two  hours  before 
death  it  was  so  slow  as  90  §.  These  deviations  from  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  symptoms  are  taken  notice  of  merely  to  put 
the  practitioner  on  his  guard,  and  prevent  the  medical  jurist 
from  drawing  hasty  conclusions.  Upon  the  whole,  they  are 
rare ;  and  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  are  in  general 
very  uniform. 

ed  was  proved  to  have  expired  in  two  hours  after  taking  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
arsenic.  I  have  examined  with  some  care  the  documents  in  the  Lewes  case,  which 
were  obligingly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr  Evans;  and  I  have  been  quite  una* 
ble  to  diacover  any  rMaon  for  qucstianing  tht  reality  of  poisonings  or  for  the  fer- 
ment which  it  seems  the  subsequent  controversy  excited*  The  case  seems  to  have 
been  satisfactorily  made  out  by  Mr  Evans  in  the  first  instance ;  and  no  sound  me- 
dical jurist  would  fbr  a  moment  suffer  a  shadow  of  doubt  to  be  thrown  over  his 
ittidd  by  the  eriUdisms  of  Mr  Evans's  antagonist. 

*  Die  WirkUDg  der  Arsneimsttel  und  Gifte,  L  271. 

-f"  London  Medical  Repository,  ii.  270. 

I  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  kiziL  305. 

$  Ibidem,  V.  389. 


2.  The  second  variety  of  poisotUDg  with  arsflnio  includes  a 
Eew  cases  in  which  the  rigns  of  ioflanunation  are  &r  from  vio- 
lent or  even  altc^ther  wanting,  and  in  which  death  euHoes  in 
five  or  MX  hours  or  a  little  more, — at  a  period  too  early  for  in- 
6amniation  to  be  always  properly  developed.  Hie  symptoms 
are  then  by  do  means  so  striking  as  in  the  first  variety,  and 
are  referrible  chiefly  to  the  mode  of  action,  which  is  probably 
the  cause  of  death  in  most  cases, — an  action  on  some  remote 
organ. 

These  symptoms  oocaaioually  amount  to  absolute  narcotism, 
as  in  some  of  the  animals  on  which  Mr  Brodie  experimented. 
Thus,  when  he  injected  a  solution  of  tlie  oxide  into  the  sto- 
mach of  a  dog,  the  pulse  was  rendered  slow  and  intermitting ; 
the  amnud  became  palsied'  in  the  hind-1^  and  lethargic ;  in 
no  long  time  insensible,  and  with  dilated  pupils;  and  soon  af- 
terwards it  was  seized  with  convulsions,  amidst  which  it  died, 
fifty  minutes  after  the  poison  was  administered '■  In  man  the 
symptoms  very  seldom  resemble  so  closely  Uiose  of  Uie  narco- 
tic poisons.  A  case,  however,  wilt  be  mentioned  afterwards, 
(p.  302,}  in  which  narcotic  symptoms  alone,  namely,  stupor, 
coma,  and  subsequently  weakness  of  memory  were  caused  by 
the  application  of  arsenic  to  the  nostrils.  The  following  ia  an 
instance  of  pure  narcotic  symptoms  succeeding  and  di^ladng 
the  more  usual  symptoms  of  irritation.  A  yonng  man  who  got 
an  arsenical  solution  from  an  old  woman  to  cure  ague,  was  at- 
tacked after  taking  it  with  vomiting  and  loud  cries,  afterwards 
with  incoherent  talking,  then  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  finally 
perished  in  convulsions  in  five  hours  *f-. 

In  some  cases  of  the  kind  now  under  conuderatioD,  one  or 
two  attacks  of  vomiting  occur  at  the  usual  interval  after  the 
taking  of  die  poison ;  but  it  seldom  continues.  The  most  uni- 
form and  remarkable  affection  is  extreme  faintness,  amounting 
at  times  to  deliquium.  Occauonally  there  is  some  stupor,  or 
rather  oppresuon,  and  often  slight  convulsions.  The  pain  of 
the  epigastrium  is  generally  present;  but  it  is  slight,  and  sel- 
dom sccompaated  with  the  other  signs  of  internal  inflammation. 
Death  commonly  takes  place  in  a  few  hours.  Yet,  even  when 
it  is  retarded  till  the  beginning  of  the  secOnd  day,  the  faintness 
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This  rariety  of  poisoning  has  been  hitherto  obserred  onlj- 
nnder  the  tiiree  following  tnrcumstanoes, — when  the  dose  of 
poison  was  large, — when  it  was  in  little  maaaes,— or  when  it 
was  in  a  state  of  solution.  The  mode  in  which  the  first  and 
last  (nrcnmBtanoes  operate  is  evident ;  they  bcilitate  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  in  a  short  space  of  time,  so 
that  its  remote  action  begins  before  the  local  inflammation  is 
fully  developed.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any  such  effect 
can  flow  trom  the  arsenic  being  in  httle  niaases.  It  is  probable 
that  none  of  the  circumstances  here  mentioned  are  invariable  in 
their  operation.  At  least  an  instance  is  related  in  Rust's  M^a- 
un,  of  the  cuatomary  8%na  of  irritation  having  been  produced 
even  by  the  solution  *. 

On  the  whole,  the  present  variety  of  poisoning  is  rather  un- 
common, and  indeed  its  existence  does  not  seem  to  be  very  ge- 
oeraUy  known.  It  may  be  right  therefore  to  specify  the  cases 
which  have  been  published. 

In  the  Medical  and  Philosophical  Journal  of  New  Yorkf,  is 
related  the  case  of  a  druggist,  who  swallowed  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered arsenic  at  once,  and  in  whom  the  chief  symptoms,  afler 
two  or  three  fits  of  vomiting,  were  slight  pun  and  beat  in  the 
atomach.  He  died  in  eight  hours,  and  the  stomach  was  littie 
inflamed. — A  similar  case  has  been  rel{d«d  by  Profeuor  Metz- 
ger,  A  young  woman  died  in  afew  hours,  after  suffering  from 
trivial  diarrhcea,  pain  in  the  stomach  and  strangury ;  her  death 
was  immediately  preceded  by  slight  convulsions  and  fits  of  suf- 
focation; and  on  dissection  the  stomach  and  intestines  were 
found  quite  healthy.  Half  an  ounce  of  arsenic  was  found  in 
the  stomach  %. — A  third  case  similar  in  its  particulars  to  the  two 
preceding  was  submitted  to  me  for  investigation  by  the  Sheriff 
of  this  coimty  in  1825.  The  subject,  a  girl  fourteen  years  of 
age,  took  about  ninety  grtuns,  and  died  in  five  hours,  having 
vomited  once  or  twice,  complained  of  some  little  pain  in  the 
belly,  and  been  affected  towards  the  close  with  great  funtness 
and  weakness.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  healthy  §. — 
A  fourth  case  allied  to  these  is  succinctly  told  in  the  Medical 

*  Magizin  fiir  die  geHamnle  Heilkunde.  iiii.  4fl3, 
f  Vol.  iii.  quoted  in  K<^'i  Jfthrbuch.  rii.  401. 
X  Muaialieii  fiir  die  SlaatunDeikunde.  ii.  OS. 
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and  PhyricMl  Journal.  The  person  e^tpired  in  five  lioun ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  vomiting  never  ooenrred^  even  though 
emetics  were  given  to  provoke  it  *•— ^A  fifth  has  been  related 
by  M,  Gerard  of  Beauvais.  The  subject  was  a  man  mndi  ad^ 
dieted  to  drinking^-^whose  daily  allowance  indeed  was  a  pint 
of  brandy.  When  M»  Gerard  first  saw  him  there  was  so  muck 
tranquillity  that  doubts  were  entertained  whether  arsenic  had 
really  been  swallowed ;  but  at  length  it  was  discovered  that  he 
had  actually  arsenic  in  his  mouth  and  was  chewing  \U  Tlua 
state  continued  for  nearly  five  hours^  when  some  vomiting  en- 
sued :  Coldness  of  the  extremities  and  spasmodic  flexion  of  the 
legs  soon  followed ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  he  expired  -f** 
— A  sixth  and  very  singular  case  of  the  same  kind  has  been  de- 
scribed by  OrJUa,  The  individual  swallowed  three  drachma 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  went  about  for  two  hours  bidding' 
adieu  to  his  friends  and  telling  what  he  had  done.  He  was 
then  prevailed  on  to  take  emetics  and  diluente  which  caused 
free^  easy  vomiting.  He  sufiered  very  little  till  one^  when  he 
became  affected  with  constricting  pain  and  burning  in  the  sto- 
mach, feeble  pulse,  cold  sweats,  and  cadaverous  expression,  un- 
der which  symptoms  he  died  four  hours  after  %.  Orfila  justly 
designates  this  case  as  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  poi- 
soning with  arsenic  that  has  come  under  his  nottce.->«A  seventh 
is  related  by  Mr  HoUand  of  Manchester  where  death  took  place 
in  the  course  of  eight  or  nine  hours,  and  the  symptoms  were  at 
first  some  vomiting,  afterwards  little  else  but  faintness)  sick*-* 
ness,  a  sullen  expression,  and  a  general  appearance  which  led 
those  around  to  suppose  the  individual  intoxicat-ed  §.— /V^jwir 
Chaussier  has  described  a  still  more  striking  case  than  any  yet 
mentioned.  A  stout  middle-aged  man  swallowed  a  large  quan- 
tity of  arsenic  in  firagments  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  He  ex- 
perienced no  other  symptom  except  great  feebleness  and  fre- 
quent tendency  to  feinting.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  afiected  during  life ;  and  no  morbid 
appearance  could  be  discovered  in  them  after  death||«— A  simi-* 
lar  instance  not  less  remarkable  has  been  communicated  to  me 

*  Ixmd.  Med.  Phys.  Journal,  xxxiv. 
t  Rerue  M6dicale,  t8S2,  vii.  105. 
\  Archives  G6n6rales  de  Medeclney  vii,  14. 
§  London  Medical  Gazette^  xv.  82B. 
II   Orfila,  Toxicologie  G4n6rale,  i.  997. 
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by  Mr  Maeemlty^  of  Leieetter^  where  tbe  indiyidwd  died  with 
nareotic  symptoiM  only  within  two  hours  after  taking  nearly  a 
qwurter  of  a  ponnd  of  areenie. — Another  fidal  in  four  hours  has 
been  described  by  Mr  Wright^  where  the  symptoms  were  yo«- 
miting  under  the  use  of  emetics,  great  exhaustion,  feeble  hur- 
ried puke,  cold  sweating,  drowsiness  and  finally  stupor.  In  this 
ease  the  quantity  of  arsenic  taken  was  about  an  ounce  *• — Ano- 
iher  of  the  same  nature  is  recorded  by  MorgagnL    An  oU 
woman  stole  and  ate  a  cake,  whidi  had  been  poisoned  widi 
arsenic  for  rats.  She  died  in  twelve  hours,  suffering,  says  Mor- 
gagni,  raither  from  ezeessiTC  prostration  of  strengUi  than  from 
pidn  or  couTulsions  -(-• — The  last  I  shall  mention  is  described  by 
M*  Labardt.    A  young  woman  was  caught  in  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing litde  fragments  of  arsenic,  and  it  afterwards  appeared 
Aat  she  had  been  employed  most  of  the  day  in  literally  crack- 
ing and  chewing  lumps  of  it    When  the  physician  first  saw  her 
the  countenance  erpressed  chagrin  and  melancholy,  but  not  suf- 
fering.    After  being  forced  to  drink  she  vomited  a  good  deal, 
but  without  uneasiness.     Two  hours  afterwards  her  counte- 
nance was  anxious ;  but  she  did  not  make  any  complaint,  and 
very  soon  resumed  her  tranquillity.     Five  hours  after  the  last 
portions  of  the  poison  were  taken  she  became  drowsy,  then  re- 
mained perfectly  calm  for  four  hours  more,  and  at  length  on  try? 
ii^  to  sit  up  in  bed,  complained  of  slight  pun  in  the  stomach, 
and  expired  without  agony.     A  dc^  of  blood  was  found  in  the 
stomach  :(• — Other  instances  of  the  like  nature  will  be  related 
under  the  head  of  Compound  Poisoning. 

Tlie  twelve  cases  of  which  an  abstract  has  here  been  given 
will,  it  is  apprehended,  be  sufficient  to  correct  an  erroneous  im- 
pression which  some  entertain, — that  arsenic,  when  it  proves 
fiktal,  always  produces  violent  and  well-marked  symptoms.  It 
will  of  course  be  understood  that  cases  of  the  present  kind  pass 
by  insensible  shades  into  those  of  the  first  dass, — ^the  following, 
for  example,  beii^  intermediate  between  the  two.  A  young 
man  had  frequent  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  which  were  supposed 
to  depend  on  indigestion  merely,  as  the  countenance  was  calm, 
without  fuiy  ]q>pevrance  of  suffering,  the  appetite  tolerable,  and 

*  Ltnce^  xtL  61t2. 
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-the  abdomea  quite  free  of  tenderness.  The  puke,  however, 
quickly  sunk,  the  voice  fiiiled,  and  death  took  place  in  eleven 
hours ;  and  on  dissection  about  twenty  grains  of  arsenic  were 
found  in  the  stomach,  with  strong  signs  of  inflammation  *. 

3.  .The  third  variety  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  places  in  a 
clear  point  of  view  its  occasional  action  on  the  nerroua  aysteat. 
This  occurs  t^efly  in  persons  who,  &om  havir^  taken  but  i 
small  quantity,  or  from  having  vomited  bood  after,  are  eventu- 
ally rescued  ii-om  destruction ;  but  it  has  also  been  met  with  in 
some  cases  where  deatb  ensued  after  a  protracted  illneaa. 

In  aach  cases  the  prt^ess  of  the  poisoning  may  be  divided 
into  two  sb^es.  The  first  trun  of  symptoms  is  exactly  that  of 
the  first  or  inflammatory  variety,  and  is  commonly  developed  in 
a  very  perfect  and  violent  form.  In  (he  second  stage  the  symp- 
toms are  referrible  to  nervous  irritation. 

These  generally  come  on  when  the  former  begin  to  recede ; 
yet  sometimes  they  make  their  appearance  earlier,  while  the 
wgne  of  inflammation  in  'tJie  alimentary  canal  continue  violent ; 
and  more  rarely  both  classes  of  symptoms  begin  about  the  same 
period.  The  nervous  affection  varies  in  different  individuals. 
The  most  formidable  is  coma ;  the  elightest,  a  peculiar,  imper- 
fect palsy  of  the  arms  or  legs,  resembling  what  is  occasioned 
by  the  poison  of  lead ;  and  between  these  extremes  have  been 
observed  epileptic  fits  or  t^tanuB,  or  an  affection  resembling 
hysteria,  or  mania.  As  these  affections  are  of  much  interest,  in 
respect  to  the  evidence  of  poisoning  from  symptoms,  it  may  be 
well  to  relate  in  abstract  a  few  characteristic  examples  of  each. 

A  good  example  of  epilepsy  supervening  ou  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  inflammation  has  been  minutely  related  by  Dr 
Roget.  A  girl  swallowed  a  drachm  of  arsenic,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence attacked  violently  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  irritation 
in  the  whoJe  alimentary  canal.  After  being  ill  about  twenty- 
four  hours  she  experienced  several  distinct  remissions  and  had 
some  repose,  attended  with  fainting.  In  twelve  hours  more  she 
began  to  improve  rapidly ;  the  pain  subsided,  her  strength  and 
spirits  returned,  and  the  stomauh  became  capable  of  retaining 
liquids.  iSo  fer  thia  patient  laboured  under  the  common  effect* 
(jf  arsfiiic.      But  a  new  trail]  iA'  ^Miiptonis  tIlcd  tjrad iiuUy  ap- 


rassed  with  trightAil  dreama,  starting  from  deep,  aod  tendency 
to  &int ;  and  next  morning  she  complained  of  ooldneas  along 
the  spine,  giddiness,  and  intolerance  of  light  On  the  fourth 
day  she  had  also  aching  of  the  extremities  and  tingling  of  the 
whole  skin.  These  symptoms  continued  till  the  close  of  the 
^tb  day,  when  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions  of  the 
left  side,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  total  insensibility.  The 
eonvulsions  endured  two  hours,  the  insensibility  throughout  the 
whole  night.  Next  evening  she  had  another  and  simihir  fit.  A 
third,  hut  slighter  fit  ooourred  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth ; 
another  next  day  at  noon ;  and  they  continued  to  return  occ^ 
aionally  till  the  nineteenth  day.  For  some  ^me  after  that  she 
was  affected  with  a  sen^e  of  tightness  across  the  chest  and  with 
stomach  complunta ;  hut  she  was  erentually  restored  to  perfect 
health*'. 

A  characteristic  set  of  umilar  cases,  which  0G«arred  in  Lon- 
don in  1815,  has  been  related  in  a  treatise  on  arsenic  by  Mr 
Manhalif.  They  were  the  subject  of  inveslJgBtion  ou  the  trial 
of  Eliza  Fenning,  a  mfud-servant,  who  attem|rted  to  poison  the 
whole  ofher  master's  fiimily  by  mixing  arsenic  with  a  dumplings 
imd  whose  condemnation  excited  an  extraordinary  sensation  at 
the  time,  as  many  persons  believed  her  to  be  innocent.  Five 
iadividoals  partook  of  the  poisoned  dish,  and  they  were  all  vio- 
lently seized  with  the  usual  inflammatory  symptoms.  Bat  &r~ 
ther,  one  had  an  epileptic  fit  on  the  first  day,  which  returned  on 
the  second ;  and  be  had  besides  frequent  twitches  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  trunk,  a  feeling  of  numbness  in  one  side,  and  heat 
and  tingling  of  the  feet  and  hands.  Another  had  tremors  of  the 
right  arm  and  leg  on  the  first  day,  and  several  epileptic  fits  in 
the  course  of  the  night.  During  the  next  fifteen  days  he  had  a 
paroxysm  every  evening  about  the  same  hour ;  which  returned 
after  an  intermission  of  eight  days,  and  continued  to  sftpear  fre- 
quently for  several  months. 

In  the  following  set  of  cases  the  nervous  symptoms  exhibit' 
ed  a  singular  combination  of  delirium,  convuluone,  tetanus,  and 
coma,  such  as  is  firequently  met  with  in  paroxysms  of  hysteria; 
but  the  cases  are  probably  not  pure  examples  of  poisoning  with 

*  London  MeiL-Chir.  Tnnnetiona,  it.  }34. 
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arsenic,  for  lirer  of  sulphur  was  administered  as  a  remedy  to  a 
considerable  amount.  Three  servant  girls  in  one  of  the  He- 
brides ate  a  mixture  of  lard,  sugar  and  arsenic,  which  had  heen 
laid  for  destroyingf  rats.  The  ordinary  signs  of  irritatiod  in  the 
stomach  ensued,  but  on  the  following  morning  were  greatly 
mitigated.  They  were  then  ordered  twelve  grains  of  liver  of 
sulphur  every  other  hour.  Soon  afterwards  tlie  inflammatory 
symptoms  became  more  severe,  the  root  of  the  tongue  swelled 
and  inflamed,  and  in  the  afternoon  two  of  them  lost  the  power 
of  speech  and  swallowing,  and  were  attacked  with  locked-jaw 
and  general  convul«ons.  The  third  had  not  locked-jaw,  but  was 
otherwise  ^milarly  affected.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
one  of  the  two  former  was  found  comatose,  with  continuance 
of  the  locked-jaw  and  occasional  return  of  convulsions ;  and  on 
being  roused  by  venesection  and  the  cold  affusion  she  compl^n- 
ed  of  headach  and  beat  in  the  throat.  The  sulphuret  of  potasB^ 
which  had  been  discontinued  on  account  of  the  locked-jaw,  was 
then  resumed.  On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  the  headach 
increased,  and  the  patient  became  delirious  aud  numanageable. 
The  cold  affusion,  however,  soon  restored  her  i^ain  to  her 
senses,  and  from  that  time  her  recovery  was  progressive.  In 
the  other  patients  the  symptoms  were  similar,  bnt  less  violent. 
In  these  instances  the  evidence  of  an  injury  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem was  demsive ;  bnt  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  symptoms 
were  not,  in  part  at  least,  owing  to  the  sulphuret  of  potass, 
which  has  been  already  described  as  an  active  poison,  capable 
of  inducing  convulsions  and  tetanus.  Its  properties  were  not 
generally  known  in  this  country  at  the  time  the  cases  in  ques- 
tion happened*. 

Sometimes  the  convulsions  caused  by  arsenicassume  the  form 
of  pure  tetanus.  At  least  a  case  of  this  affection  is  noticed  by 
Portal  f.  He  has  given  only  a  mere  announcement  of  it ;  and 
I  have  not  hitherto  met  with  a  parallel  instance  in  authors. 

A  very  common  nervous  affection  in  the  advanced  sU^e  of 
the  more  tedious  cases  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  is  partial  palsy. 
Palsy  in  the  form  of  incomplete-  paraplegia  is  a  very  common 
symptom  «ven  of  the  parly  stflge  in  animals,  and  has  been  also 
sometimes  uWrvcd  ihitiiiir  tliat  st:ii;o  in  man.      'I'lie  parahtic 


in  those  penon§  who  recover,  an  incomplete  paralyns  of  one  or 
moro  of  the  extremities,  resembling  the  lead-pab^ ,  is  ver^  often 
the  last  symptom  which  continues. 

Deliaen  relates  a  distiuct  example  of  this  disorder  occurring 
in  a  female  who  took  a  unall  qiiantity  of  arsenic  by  mistake. 
The  ordinary  signs  of  inflammation  were  soon  subdued,  and  for 
three  days  she  did  well ;  but  on  the  fourth  she  was  attacked 
with  cramps,  tenderness,  and  weakness  of  the  feet,  legs  and 
arms,  increasing  gradually  till  the  whole  extremities  became  at 
length  almost  completely  palsied.  At  the  same  time  the  cuticle 
desquamated.  But  the  other  functions  continued  entire.  The 
power  of  motion  returned  first  in  the  hands,  then  in  the  arms, 
and  she  eventually  recovered ;  but  eleven  months  passed  b«fore 
she  coald  quit  t3ie  hospital  where  Dehaen  treated  her*. 

An  excellent  account  of  a  set  of  similar  cases  has  been  g^ven 
by  Dr  Murray  of  Aberdeen.  They  became  the  subject  of  ju- 
dicial inquiry  on  a  noted  trial,  that  of  George  Thom,  who  was 
condemned  in  1621  at  the  Aberdeen  Autmn  Circuit  for  poison- 
ing his  brother-in-law.  Four  persons  were  simidtaneously  af- 
fected -about  an  hour  after  breakfast  with  the  primary  symptoms 
of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  and  some  in  a  very  violent  degree. 
But  besides  these  symptoms,  in  alt  of  them  the  muscular  debility 
was  very  great;  and  in  two  it  amounted  to  true  partial  palsy. 
One  of  them  lost  altogether  the  power  of  the  left  arm,  and  six 
months  after,  when  the  account  of  the  cases  was  published,  he 
was  unable  to  bend  the  arm  at  the  elbow-joint.  The  other  had 
also  great  general  debility  and  long-continued  numbness  and 
pains  of  the  legs  f . 

A  well-miarked  case  of  the  same  nature  has  been  noticed  by 
Profeiiior  Bernt.  It  was  the  case  formerly  alluded  to  as  arising 
from  an  over-dose  of  the  arseniate  of  potass.  The  paralytic  af- 
fect ion  consisted  in  the  loss  of  sensation  and  of  the  power  of  mo- 
tion in  the  hands,  and  of  the  loss  of  motion  in  Ute  feet,  with 
contraction  of  the  knee-joints.  The  issue  of  the  case  is  not 
mentioned  X- 
Dr  Falconer  observes  in  his  essay  on  Palsy,  that  he  has  re- 

*   Ratio  Medendi,  iii.  113. 
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peat«dlf  witnessed  local  palsy  after  poisoning  with  arsenic,  and 
alludes  to  one  instance  in  which  the  hands  only  were  paralyzed, 
and  to  two  others  in  which  the  palsy  spread  gradually  irom  tiie 
fingers  upwards  till  the  whole  arms  were  affected  *.  On  the 
whole,  local  palsy  appears  to  be  the  most  trecjuent  of  the  second- 
ary effects  of  arsenic 

It  is  sometimes  very  obstinate,  as  the  cases  related  by  Dehaen 
and  Murray  will  show.  But  it  even  appears  to  be  sometimes 
incurable.  For  in  the  German  Ephemerides  there  is  related 
the  case  of  a  cook,  who  after  suffering  from  the  nsual  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  was  attacked  with  perfect  palsy  of  the  limbs, 
and  had  not  any  use  of  them  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  which 
was  not  a  short  onef. 

Occasionally,  instead  of  being  palsied,  the  limbs  are  rigidly 
bent  and  cannot  be  extended  :|;.  They  were  contracted,  as  well 
aa  palsied  in  the  case  noticed  by  Bemt 

The  last  nervous  affection  to  be  mentioned  is  mania.  The 
only  instance  I  have  hitherto  found  of  that  disease  arising  Irom 
arsenic  is  related  by  Amatus  Ltmtanus.  He  has  not  recorded 
the  particulars  of  the  case,  but  merely  observes  that  the  indi- 
vidual became  so  outrageously  mad  as  to  burst  his  fetters  and 
jamp  out  of  the  window  of  hb  apartment  §.  According  to 
Zacchias,  Amatus  was  not  very  scrupulous  in  his  adherence  to 
fact  ID  recording  cases. 

The  preceding  remarks  contain  all  that  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty of  the  effects  of  arsenic  on  man  when  it  b  swallowed. 
Independently  of  the  obvious  nervous  disorders  which  succeed 
the  acute  symptoms,  other  morbid  affections  of  a  more  obscore 
character  and  chronic  in  their  nature  have  been  sometimes  ob- 
served or  supposed  to  arise  from  this  poison.  Among  these 
the  most  unequivocal  is  dyspepsia.  Irritability  of  the  stomachy 
attended  with  constant  vomiting  of  food,  has  been  occadonally 
noticed  for  a  long  time  after.  Wepfer  has  described  two  cases 
in  rthicli  the  prliiiary  syiii[)roiii>-  \\yw  tolliiivffl.  in  one  liy  dys- 
pepsia of  three  years  sUinding,  in  the  other  by  emaeiiition  and 
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an  aaomalons  fever,  wluch  ended  hXeJly  in  three  years  *.  Hak- 
nematm  ferther  adds,  that  ia  the  advanced  stage  the  hair  aome- 
titoes  drops  out^  and  the  cutitde  desqiiamates,  accompanied  oo- 
oiionidly  with  gre^  tendemesa  of  the  skinf;  and  WHmur  men-; 
tions  a  case  of  the  kind,  where  not  the  cuticle  and  \mr  only, 
but  likewise  even  die  nails,  fell  off-^.  Desquamation  of  the  cu- 
ucle  and  dropping  of  the  nuls  are  at  times  produced  by  the 
eonUnued  use  of  arsenic  in  medidnal  doses.  Other  effects  have 
likewise  been  ascribed  to  its  employment  medicinally.  Thus, 
paasii^  over  what  was  stated  by  its  opponents  at  the  time  when 
its  introduction  into  the  materia  medica  was  made  the  subject 
of  controversy  over  Europe,  Brotutais  maintains  that  it  causes 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  $ ;  and  Dr 
Jt&wy  infers,  from  an  instance  which  fell  under  his  notice, 
Aat  it  may  bring  on  dropsy  ||.  Neither  of  tbese  ideas  is  aup- 
ported  by  the  general  experience  of  the  profession ;  and  al- 
though some  persons  even  of  late  have  alleged  (hat  those,  who 
take  it  medicinally  to  any  material  amount,  invariably  die  soon 
after  of  some  chrome  disease  %  there  cuinot  be  a  doubt,  that, 
under  proper  restricUoo,  it  is  both  an  effectual  and  a  safe  re- 
medy. 

In  the  present  place  may  also  be  considered  the  supposed  ef- 
Escts  of  the  celebrated  j^^ua  Toj^mo,  or  ..^cguetta  if  1  ^o^/i,  a  slow 
poison,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  believed  to  possess 
the  property  of  causing  death  at  any  determinate  period,  after 
months  for  example,  or  even  years  of  ill  health,  according  to 
the  will  of  die  poisoner. 

Ilie  most  authentic  description  of  the  Aqun  Tofiana  ascribes 
its  properties  to  arsenic.  According  to  a  lett«r  addressed  to 
Hoffmann  by  Garelli,  physician  to  Charles  tlie  VI.  of  Austria*, 
that  Emperor  told  GarelH,  that,  being  Crovernor  of  Ni^iles  at 
die  time  the  Aqua  Tofbna  was  the  dread  of  every  noble  family 
in>die  (^ty,  and  when  the  subject  was  investigated  legally,  be 
bad  an  opportunity  of  examining  all  the  documents, — and  that 
he  found  the  poison  was  a  solution  of  arsenic  in  aqua  cymba~ 

'  acute  Aquatics  H  Uwcia  et  Noiie.  280. 
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lariiB  *.  Hie  dose  was  said  to  be  ironi  'four  to  tax  dreps.  it 
WBH  coioorlem,  tratupBreDt,  and  taatieleaa,  just  l&e  water. 

Its  allied  efieotB  are  thos  eloqaently  deaoribed  by  .Beftroici^ 
a  writer  in  Uden  and  Fyl'a  Mi^azin.  **  A  certun  iadeacrib^ 
ble  change  ia  felt  in  t^e  whole  body,  whidL  leads  the  panon  to 
complain  to  bis  physician.  The  pbyaioaa  examinee  and  r^Aeota^ 
but  finds  no  symptmn,  eitbw  external  or  internal, — ao  eowHa.- 
pation,  no  vomiting,  no  inflammation,  no  fever.  In  «hort,  be 
can  advise  only  patience,  strict  regimen,  and  laxativee.  Tbe 
malady,  however,  creeps  on ;  and  tiie  phyucian  ia  agun  ant 
for.  Still  he  cannot  deteot  any  symptom  of  note.  He  infer* 
that  there  is  some  stagnation  or  eormptioa  of  the  hamoors,  and 
^ain  advises  laxatives.  Meanwhile  the  pokontakea  firmer  hold 
of  the  system;  iangnor,  wearisomeness,  and  loaftung  of  food 
continue;  the  nobler  oi^ans  gradually  become  torpid,  and  tLe 
langB  in  particular  at  length  be^n  to  sufier.  In  a  word,  the 
malady  is  Irom  the  first  incurable ;  the  unhaj^  victim  pines 
away  insenubly,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  physician ;  and  thus 
ia  he  brought  to  a  miserable  end  through  montJis  or  years,  ac- 
cording to  his  enemy's  deeiref."  An  eqoally  vigorous  and  some- 
what clearer  account  of  the  symptoms  u  given  by  HaAaemami, 
"  They  are,"  says  he,  "  a  gradual  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life» 
withoat  any  violent  symptom, — a  nameleaa  feelii^  of  illneai, 
^ure  of  the  strength,  dight  feverishness,  want  of  sleep,  livi- 
dity  of  the  conntenanoe,  and  an  aversion  to  food  and  drii^  and 
all  the  other  enjoymenta  of  life.  Dropsy  doses  the  scene,  al<mg 
with  black  miliary  eruptions  and  convnUions,  or  colliquative 
perspiration  and  purging X" 

Whatever  were  its  real  eSects,  there  appears  no  doubt  that 
it  was  long  used  secretiy  in  Italy  to  a  fearful  extent,  tiie  mon- 
ster who  has  given  her  name  to  it  having  confessed  that  ahe  waa 
instrumental  in  the  death  of  no  less  than  six  hundred  persona. 
It  has.  been  already  stated,  however,  [p.  36,]  that  she  owed  ber 
success  rather  to  the  ignorance  of  the  age  thmi  to  her  own  dex- 
terity. At  bU  events,  the  art  of  secret  poisoning  cannot  now 
be  easily  practised.  Indeed  even  the  vulgar  dread  of  it  is  al* 
most  extinct.  ParUy  on  account  of  the  improvement  in  general 
knowledge,  and  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  subtility  and  pre- 

"  Hoflhlann,  Medioina  RmiocuiIU  Sjmematica,  i.  198, 
-f-  Magarin  fur  die  gcrichtlicben  ArnieUuade,  ii.  473. 
J  Ueber  dip  Arsenic-Vei^ftung,  63. 
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care  an  inveterate  itcb  witli  an  arsemctJ  lotion,  was  attecksd 
in  consfHjuence  with  severe  erysipelas  of  the  whole  body,  soe- 
ceeded  by  tremorH  and  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powersr 
ending  fatally  in  two  yeara  *. 

Mezt  aa  to  ulcere ;  M.  Baux  has  noticed  die  case  of  a  giri,  who 
was  killed  by  the  application  of  the  arsenical  paste  to  an  ulcer 
of  tiie  breast,  and  in  whom  the  constitutional  symptoms  were 
strongly  marked,  although  the  quantity  of  the  poison  must  hare 
been  very  smalL  The  preparatioa  used,  which  contiuns  only 
a  twenty-fourth  of  its  weight  of  arsenic,  was  applied  for  a  single 
night  on  a  sur&ce  not  exceeding  an  inch  and  a-iialf  in  diameter. 
Yet  she  complained  next  day  of  violent  colic  and  vomited  fre- 
quently, the  countenance  soon  became  collapsed,  and  she  died 
two  days  at);erwards  in  great  anguish  -f*.  Another  instance  of 
the  like  kind  is  related  in  Uie  Annates  d'Hygi^ne,  where  death 
arose  from  an  arsenical  ointment  ignonuitly  applied  for  scirrhous 
breast  over  a  large  surface  of  the  skin  stripped  of  the  cuticle  by 
a  blister.  The  particular  symptoms  and  ^ir  duration  are  not 
stated ;  but  there  was  violent  irritation  of  the  stomach  }. 

There  is  a  singular  uncertainty  in  the  effects  of  arsenic  when 
applied  to  ulcerated  surfaces.  Some  persons,  like  Roux's  pa- 
tient, are  obviously  affected-  by  a  single  application;  while 
others  have  had  it  applied  for  a  long  time  without  experiencing 
any  other  consequence  than  the  formation  of  an  eschar  at  the 
part  Two  causes  have  been  assigned  for  these  differences,  and 
probably  both  are  founded  on  feet.  One  cause,  which  has  been 
asugned  by  Mr  Blackadder,  is  the  relative  quantity  of  arsenic 
^iplied.  He  says  he  never  witnessed  bnt  one  instance  of  its 
acting  constitutionally,  althou^  he  often  applied  it  to  sores ; 
and  he  imputes  this  success  to  his  having  always  used  a  large 
quantity.  For  he  considers  that  by  so  doing  tbe  organization 
of  the  part  is  quickly  destroyed,  and  absorption  prevented, — 
but  that  if  the  quanti^  be  small,  as  in  the  mode  pradased  by 
Koux,  it  will  cause  little  local  injury  and  readily  enter  the  al^ 
■orbing  vessels  §.  Another  unequivocal  cause  is  pointed  oat  by 
Barlei  in  his  treatise  on  arsenic.     While  treating  of  its  thera- 

■  Coure  6e  H£d»ine  T.^iJe,  p,  121, 
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not  lon^  ago  throi^oat  Europe  reapeoting  the  propriety  of  its 
outirard  applicatioii,  he  remarks  that  it  may  be  applied  with 
safety  to  the  abraded  skin,  to  Gommon  ulcers,  to  wounded  sur- 
fiices,  and  to  maUgnant,  glandular  ulcers,  even  when  highly  ir- 
ritable, provided  the  part  be  not  recently  wounded,  so  as  to 
pour  out  blood  *.  The  reason  of  this  ia  obvious ;  the  applica- 
tion of  the  poisou  to  open-mouthed  vessels  is  the  next  thing  to 
its  direct  introduction  into  a  vein.  It  is  a  curious  confirmation 
of  HarWa  opinion,  that  Ronx,  whtwe  patient  was  so  easily  af- 
fected, reconimendB  that  before  arsenic  b  applied  to  an  ulcer,  a 
fresh  snr&ce  be  made  by  paring  away  the  granulations. 

In  the  cases  related  above  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  symp- 
toms vary  in  their  nature.  Sometimes  the  chief  disorder  is  in- 
fiammation,  spreading  over  and  around  the  eruption  or  ulcer, 
sometimes  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  sometimea  an 
affection  of  the  nervons  system.  In  general  the  BuBerings  of 
tbe  patient  both  from  the  local  inflammation  and  constitutional 
symptoms  are  very  severe.  But  this  rule  has  its  exceptions. 
In  PyTs  Memoirs  there  ia  the  history  of  a  child  who  died  four 
days  after  an  itchy  eruption  of  the  whole  body  bad  been  wash- 
ed with  an  arsenical  solution,  and  signs  of  vivid  inflammation 
were  found  after  death  in  many  parts ;  yet  she  appears  to  have 
oomplained  only  of  headach  f.  Occasionally  too,  without  ex- 
inting  either  inflammation  of  the  part,  or  disorder  of  the  sto- 
madi,  or  a  general  injury  of  the  nervous  system,  it  seems  to 
give  rise  to  partial  palsy  of  the  muscles  adjoining  the  seat  of  its 
i4>p]ication.  An  extraordinary  case  is  noticed  in  an  American 
Journal,  in  which  the  prolonged  use  of  au  arsenical  preparation 
for  destroying  a  tumour  on  tbe  right  side  of  the  neck,  was  fol- 
lowed by  complete  palsy  of  the  mnscles  of  the  neck  and  arm  of 
tiiat  side. 

In  tbe  next  place,  poisoning  has  been  perpetrated  by  intro- 
ducing arsenic  into  the  fundament  with  an  injection  X-  Foderi 
baa  noticed  a  case  ^this  kind,  which  happened  in  France,  and 
was  communicated  to  himbyaphysinanofThoulouBe.  A  lady 
was  under  medical  treatment  for  some  trifling  illness,  but  died 

■  De  Arwnid  luu  in  Mediciaa,  p.  150. 
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T«ry  unexpectedly  under  symptoms  of  poisQUUig ;  and  it  wai 
discovered  that  her  servaut,  after  unsuccessfully  attempting  to 
despatch  her  by  dissolving  arsenic  in  her  soup,  had  ultimately 
succeeded  by  administering  arsenic  repeatedly  in  injections  *. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  by  this  mode  all  the  usual  effects  of  ar- 
senic may  be  induced ;  and  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which 
the  colon  and  rectum  may  be  evacuated,  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  the  poison  will  be  found  in  the  body  after  death,  if  the  in- 
dividual did  not  die  in  a  few  hours  after  its  admimstration. 

In  the  third,  place,  women  have  also  died  of  poisoning  by  ar- 
senic introduced  into  the  vagina.  Two  examples  of  this  revolt- 
ing crime  are  on  record.  One  of  them  occurred  in  1799,  in 
the  D^»artment  of  the  Ourthe  in  France*  A  middle-aged  fe- 
4nale  was  seized  with  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  swelling  of  the  geni- 
jtals  and  uterine  discharge,  and  she  expired  not  long  after.  Be- 
fore her  death  she  told  two  of  her  neighbours,  that  her  husband 
had  some  time  before  tried  to  poison  her  by  putting  arsenic  in 
her  coffee,  and  had  at  length  succeeded  by  introducing  a  pow- 
.der  into  her  vagina  while  in  the  act  of  enjoying  his  nuptial 
rights.  The  vulva  and  vagina  were  gangrenous,  the  belly  dis- 
tended with  gases,  and  the  intestines  inflamed  f. 

The  other  case,  which  happened  in  Finland  in  1786,  gave 
rise  to  an  excellent  dissertation  on  the  subject  by  Dr  Mangar, 
at  that  time  medical  inspector  for  Copenhagen.  A  farmer  near 
Copenhagen  lost  his  wife  suddenly  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances, and  six  weeks  afterwards  married  his  maidrservanU 
In  a  few  years  he  transferred  his  affections  to  another  maid- 
servant, with  whose  aid  he  endeavoured  to  poison  his  second 
wife.  For  some  time  his  attempts  proved  abortive;  till  at  last 
one  morning,  after  coition,  he  introduced  a  mixture  of  arsenic 
and  flour  on  the  point  of  his  finger  into  the  vagina.  She  took 
ill  at  mid^day  and  expired  next  morning ;  and  the  murderer 
soon  after  married  his  guilty  paramour.  But  a  few  years  had 
not  elapsed  before  he  got  tired  of  her  also ;  and  one  morning, 
after  the  conjugal  embrace,  he  administered  arsenic  to  her  in 
the  same  way  as  to  her  predecessor.  About  three  in  the  after- 
noon, while  enjoying  good  health,  she  was  suddenly  seieed  with 

*  M^diicine  Legale,  iv.  226. 
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■hireling  and  best  in  tlie  rapna.  Hie  rwaamlffMieB  of  her  for- 
mer wickednew  soon  awoke  ihe  BOSpiinoiN  of  Ute  nnfortantite 
iroman,  and  she  wnmg  from  her  husband  a  confession  of  his 
crime.  Means  were  resorted  to  for  saving  her  life,  bat  in  rain ; 
SSbe  was  attacked  with  acute  pain  in  the  stomatdi  and  incetsant 
vomiting,  then  became  delirious,  and  died  in  twenty-one  honrt. 
After  death  grains  of  arsenic  were  fomid  in  the  vi^ina,  although 
frequent  lotions  bad  been  used  in  the  treatment.  The  labia 
were  swollen  and  red,  the  T^ina  gaping  md  flamnd,  the  os  uteri 
gangrenous,  the  dnodennm  inflamed,  the  stomaob  natural.  In 
the  course  of  the  jndi<»al  prooeedings  which  arose  oat  of  these 
two  cases,  Dr  Mangor  made  experiments  on  mares,  with  the 
rieyr  of  settling  the  doubts  which  were  entertained  as  to  the 
Hkelihood  of  arsenic  proving  fetal  in  the  manner  allied ;  and 
the  results  clearly  showed  that  when  applied  to  the  vagina  of 
these  animals,  it  produces  violent  local  inflammation  and  htai 
constitutional  derangement  *. 

In  the  fourth  place,  poisoning  by  arsenic  through  the  bron- 
chial membrane  ur  membrane  of  the  air-passages  is  a  rare  acci- 
dent, which  can  take  place  only  in  consequence  of  arsenical  va- 
pours being  incanttoiuily  breathed.  The  eSecte  of  the  poison 
when  introduced  in  this  way  are  well  described  from  personal 
experience  by  Otb)  TtuAadut,  a  chemist  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. "  Once,"  says  he,  "  when  I  happened  to  breathe  incau- 
tiously the  fiime»  of  arsenic,  1  was  snrprised  to  find  my  palate 
impressed  willi  a  sweet,  mild,  grateiiil  taste,  sacb  as  I  never 
experienced  before.  But  in  half  an  boor  I  was  attacked  with 
pain  and  tightness  in  the  stomach,  then  with  general  convul- 
sions, difficult  breathing,  an  unspeakable  sense  of  heat,  bloody 
and  painfo)  nulcturition,  and  finally  with  such  an  acute  colic  as 
contracted  my  whole  body  for  half  an  hour."  By  the  use  of 
oleaginous  drinks  he  recovered  from  these  alarming  symptoms; 
bnt  during  idl  the  succeedii^  winter  he  bad  a  low  hectic  fever  f . 
BaWuaar  Titntsu*  relates  a  similar  case,  whi<^  came  under 
his  notice.  An  apothecary  of  Oolberg,  while  snhliming  arse- 
nic, had  not  been  careful  enongh  to  avoid  the  fumes ;  and  was 
toon  afber  seized  with  frequent  fainting,  tightness  in  tiie  prro'- 
cord  ia,  difficult  breathing,  inextinguishable  thirst,  parched  throat, 

'  Acta  Hifiuenua,  iii.  VJB. 

i  Hippoentei  Chymieut,  c  24,  p.  213. 
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greet  restlesanesB,  watching,  and  pains  in  the  feet  He  had 
aftenvards  profuse  daily  perspiration  and  palay  of  tlie  legs ;  aai 
several  months  elapsed  before  he  got  entirely  well  *.  The  nme 
author  says  that  the  &moua  ParacelBus,  being  one  day  put  out 
of  temper  by  an  acquaintance,  made  him  hold  his  nose  over  an 
alembic  in  which  arsenic  was  subliming ;  and  that  the  object  of 
this  severe  joke  nearly  lost  his  life  in  consequence.  Wib- 
mer  quotes  the  heads  of  several  cases  where  swelling  of  the 
tongue,  headach  and  giddiness,  nausea  and  an  oppressive  sense 
of  constriction  in  the  throat  were  occasioned  by  the  incan- 
tiouB  inhalation  of  arsenical  fumes  f.  The  following  extraordi-* 
nary  case,  closely  allied  to  malignant  cholera  in  its  early  stage, 
has  been  ascribed  by  the  reporter  Dr  Welper  of  Berlin  to  the 
inspiration  of  arsenical  fumes, — with  what  probability  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  A  stout  healthy  man,  who  in  the  forenoon 
had  freely  and  for  some  time  exposed  himself  to  the  steam  firom 
a  vessel  where  he  was  boiling  several  ounces  of  orpiment  in 
water,  was  attacked  at  night  with  sickness,  and  next  morning 
with  extreme  weakness  and  some  difficulty  of  breathing.  These 
symptoms  were  greatly  relieved  by  an  emetic.  But  towards 
evening  the  extremities  became  ice-cold  and  very  stiff,  the 
breathing  much  oppressed,  the  pulse  very  hurried  and  imper- 
ceptible except  in  the  neck,  the  mouth  and  throat  dry  and  the 
tongue  rigid ;  but  the  mind  remained  clear,  though  anxious  and 
^ud  of  impending  dissolution.  His  state  of  collapse  was  re- 
moved in  twelve  hours  by  fomentations,  and  in  no  long  time  he 
recovered  entirely  except  irom  the  dyspnixa,  which  continued 
more  or  less  till  a  few  years  afterwards  when  he  died  of  hydro- 
thorax  $. 

It  would  appear  that  arsenic  acts  with  great  r^idity  and 
force  when  its  fumes  are  respired. 

Poisoning'  tliroug'li  the  lining'  membrane  of  the  nostrils  is  a 
still  rarer  accident  than  that  last  mentioned.  There  ia  a  distinct 
example  of  it  in  the  German  Ephemerides,  which  arose  from 
an  areeuical  solution  having  been  used  by  mistake  as  a  lotion  for 
a  chronic  discharge  from  the  uostrile.  The  individual  was  at- 
tacked tvith  a  profuse  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  and  then  wiUl 

•    Casus  Medicinal es,  lib.  vii.  eofi.  \  I . 
+  Die  Wirtmig  dcr  AriHEinntld  und  Gifle.  L  a09. 
X  JouniBl  der  Praktisclicn  lUJIkunde,  lixii.  v.  IS4. 
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vards  swelled  mBcb,  sad  the  pnitulee  spread  sll  arcMOid  it ;  fa* 
WW  tormented  with  intoleraUe  faeat  in  the  soiJp ;  and  the  hair 
became  matted  with  the  diachar^  into  s  thick  scaUiy  cnut. 
This  crust  separated  in  a  few  weeka,  and  he  soon  recovered  cmn- 
pletely*.  Sdivize,  a  Geman  physician,  baa  related  no  fewer 
than  five  cases  of  the  same  description,  all  arising  from  arsenic 
having  been  mutaken  for  hair-powder ;  and  one  of  them  proved 
fetal.  Two  of  tbe  cases  were  slight  The  other  persona  had 
the  same  violent  inflammation  of  the  head  as  Desgrangea*  p^ 
tient  and  tbe  German  sohool-boy.  In  the  fatal  case  death  took 
place  in  twenty-one  days ;  and  on  dissection,  bendes  other  mor- 
bid appearances,  the  scalp  was  found  gangrenous  and  infiltared 
with  fluid  blood,  and  the  stomach  much  inflamed  \-  The  two 
survivors,  who  were  severely  ill,  it  is  well  to  add,  were  uot  aU 
tacked  with  the  erysipelas  of  the  scalp  till  six  days  aiier  they 
powdered  themselves.  Sproeffel  mentions  a  fatal  case  from  fly- 
powder  having  been  applied  in  like  manner  to  the  head ;  and 
Wibjner  quotes  another  not  fata),  where  from  the  same  cause 
great  swelling  of  the  bead  and  face  arose,  followed  by  erysipfr- 
ks  of  the  face,  neck,  and  belly,  and  a  psfmlar  eruption  on  the 
hands  which  continued  five  days  j:. 

From  the  statements  now  made,  it  is  evident  that  arsenic  ap- 
plied to  various  parts  of  the  external  sor&oe  and  natnral  aper- 
tures of  the  body,  will  prove  poisonous,  and  will  often  act  wiih 
a  certainty  and  rapidity  not  surpassed  by  its  effects  when  taken 
tntemally.  Many  of  the  cases  furnish  a  striking  confinnatiQa 
of  a  circumstance  formerly  noticed  with  respect  to  its  action, — 
namely,  that  it  produces  signs  of  irritation  in  the  stomach,  ia 
whatever  manner  it  is  iotreduced  into  the  body.  In  some  in- 
stances, indeed,  the  ngns  of  inflammation  in  the  stomach  were 
quite  as  distinct  as  in  tbe  cases  previoosly  described,  where  the 
poison  was  taken  intenully. 

The  snbject  of  tbe  symptoms  caused  by  arsenic  will  now  be 
concluded  with  a  few  remarks  on  tbe  stren^tk  of  the  evidence 
V)u<^  they  sui^ly. 

The  preBent  doctrine  of  toxicolc^ists  and  medical  jurista 

"  Acta  Germanica,  ii.  33. 

■f-  Knapc  und  HcckL-r'h  Kritiwhi-  Aunnlpn  .k'r   StiuLurznEikundc,  L  I43-15ft. 
^  Die  Wirkunt!  Jer  ArJUtiTrUlel  und  Giftc,  i.  24i. 


decisive  proof  of  the  admiiiigtratioQ  of  arsenic.  This  opinion 
is  certainly  quite  correct  wiieD  applied  to  what  may  be  called  a 
oommon  case  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  the  symptome  of  whit^ 
are  little  else  than  burning  pain  in  the  stoniach  and  bowels, 
Tomitii^  and  pui^ng,  feeble  circulation,  excessive  debility  and 
speedy  death.  All  these  symptoms  may  he  caused  by  natural 
disease,  more  particularly  by  cholera;  and  consequently  every 
sound  medical  jurist  will  join  in  condemoing  unreservedly  tha 
practtoe  which  prevailed  last  century  of  deciding  questions  of 
polsomog  in  such  ciroamatances  from  symptoms  alone.  But 
modern  authors  appear  to  have  overstepped  the  mark,  when 
tbey  bold  that  the  rule  agunst  deciding  from  symptoms  does 
not  admit  of  any  exceptions.  For  there  are  cases  of  poisonii^ 
with  arsenic,  not  numerous  certiunly)  yet  not  very  uncommoa 
neither,  which  can  hardly  be  confounded  with  natural  disease; 
and,  what  is  of  some  consequence,  they  are  precisely  those  in 
which  the  power  of  deciding  from  symptoms  alone  is  moat  re- 
quired, because  the  chemical  evidence  is  almost  always  wanting. 
Either  the  peculiar  combination  of  the  symptoms  is  such  as  can- 
not arise  from  natural  causes,  so  far  at  least  as  physicians  are 
acquunted  with  them  :  Or  these  symptoms  occur  under  colla- 
teral circumstances,  which  put  natural  causes  almost  or  altt^e- 
ther  out  of  the  question. 

Thus,  let  the  medical  jurist  consider  in  the  first  place,  the 
symptoms  occasionally  observed  in  those  who  survive  hve,  six 
or  ten  days ;  let  him  exclude  for  the  present  the  secondary  ner- 
vous affections ;  and  instead  dfa  compounded  description,  which 
may  be  objected  to  as  ^t  to  convey  a  false  and  exa^erated 
idea  of  the  facts,  let  him  take  an  actual  example.  In  a  paper 
by  Dr  Backmaxn  on  some  cases  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  there 
is  a  minute  account  of  the  case  of  a  lady  who  was  poisoned  by 
her  mud  with  fly-powder  and  white  arsenic,  and  whose  symp- 
toms were  those  of  universal  inflammation  of  tlie  mucous  mem- 
branes. After  suffering  two  days  from  retching  and  vomiting, 
colic  puns  and  purging,  these  symptoms  suddenly  became  more 
violent^  and  attended  with  oppressed  breathbg  and  hoarseness 
BO  that  she  could  hardly  nuike  herself  be  heard, — with  vesicles 
on  the  palate,  burning  pain  in  the  throat,  and  excessive  dilli- 
culty  in  swallowing, — withspasm  and  pain  of  the  bladder  in  pas- 
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mng  water, — tod  witb  extremfl  teebieneBs  ot  me  pulse.  M'kree 
daVB  afterwards  the  symptoms  increased  still  more.  She  com- 
plied of  iDtolerable  burning  and  spasms  of  the  throat,  which, 
■8  well  as  the  mouth,  was  excessively  inflamed, — of  vbient 
burning  pun  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, — of  bomiDg  in  the 
fundament  and  genitals,  both  of  which  were  inflamed  eren  to 
gai^reue, — of  indescribable  anxiety  and  aoguiah  about  the 
heart ;  and  she  died  the  following  day,  death  being  preceded 
by  Bubsnltns,  delirium,  and  insensibility  *.  Or  take  the  case 
ID  the  trial  of  Miss  Blandy.  On  two  successive  evenings,  im- 
mediately after  taking  some  gruel  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  prisoner,  Mr  Blandy  was  attacked  with  pricking  and  bom- 
it^  of  the  tongne,  throat,  stomach,  and  bowels,  and  with  vomit- 
ing and  puling.  Five  days  after,  when  the  symptoms  were 
fully  formed,  he  had  inflamed  pimples  round  the  lips,  and  a  sense 
of  burning  in  the  mouth;  the  nostrils  were  similarly  afie<ned; 
the  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  affected  with  burning  pain ;  Uie 
tongue  was  swollen,  the  throat  red  and  excoriated,  and  in  boUi 
there  was  a  tormentieg  sense  of  burning;  he  had  likewise  swel- 
ling, with  pricking  aod  burning  pain  of  the  belly ;  excoriations 
and  ulcers  aronnd  the  anus,  and  intolerable  burning  there ; 
TomitiDg  and  bloody  disrrhcRa;  alow,  tremulous  pulse,  labo- 
rious respiration,  and  great  difficulty  in  spesking  and  swallow- 
ing. In  this  state  he  lingered  several  days,  death  superrenii^ 
nine  days  after  the  first  suspected  basin  of  gruel  wsa  taken  'f-. 
Can  the  symptoms,  in  these  two  cases,  attacking,  as  they  did, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  whole  mucous  membranes,  be 
imitated  by  any  natural  combination  of  symptoms  ?  Viewing 
the  endless  variety  and  wonderftil  complexity  of  the  phenome- 
na of  disease,  the  practitioner  will  probably,  and  with  justice, 
reply  that  a  natural  combination  of  the  kind  is  possible,  fiat 
if  bis  attention  is  confined,  as  in  strictness  it  ought,  to  real  oc- 
currences,— if  he  is  required  to  speak  only  from  actual  expe- 
rience, personal  or  derived,  it  is  exceedingly  questionable 
whether  any  one  could  say  he  had  ever  seen  or  read  of  auch  a 
ease.  At  all  events,  if  a  medical  witness  had  to  give  lus  opi- 
nion iVom  Bymptoms  only  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  Mr  Blandy, 


or  inu  aescniKa  oy  nacDmsnn,  ne  wooia  cenauuy  oe  junmea 
in  d«dariiig'  that  poiBoning  was  highly  probable ;  and,  admit- 
ting general  poiaoaing  to  be  proved,  be  would,  h  is  likely,  fix 
on  arsenic  as  the  substanoe  which  conld  meet  eamly  prodaoe  the 
effects. 

Let  him  next,  however,  lake  also  into  consideration  die  ner- 
vons  affections  that  aometimes  either  immediately  follow  the  in- 
flammation of  the  muoDUB  membranes,  or  become  miited  with 
it,  when  it  has  existed  a  few  days ;  and,  confining  his  attention 
still  to  aotoal  occnrrences,  let  him  reflect  on  the  symptoms  in 
■Dr  jRofftft  case,  in  whidi  there  was  first  violent  inflammation 
4tf  the  whole  aUmentary  canal,  and  then  regular  and  obstin^a 
epilepsy,  (p.  290,)  or  on  those  in  Dehaen's  patient,  in  whom 
the  nervoDS  disorder  was  partial  palsy,  (p.  293.)  On  recon- 
sidering these  narratives,  stilt  greater  reason  will  appear  for 
doubting  whether  such  a  combination  of  simnltaneons,  and  in 
the  present  instance  also  consecative  symptoms,  ever  arises  from 
natural  causes.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  fortuitous  concur* 
rence  of  nataral  diseases  producing  at  the  same  moment  that 
variety  and  complexity  of  disorders  which  occur  in  the  primary 
•stage  of  the  cases  alluded  to;  and  it  would  surely  be  a  still  more 
extraordinary  combination  which  should  farther  add  the  super- 
vention of  epilepsy  or  partial  palsy  from  a  natural  canse,  at  the 
joxact  period  at  which  it  appears  as  the  secondary  stage  of  poi- 
aoning  with  arsenic  All  that  any  practitioner  could  say  is,  that 
«  ooncurrenoe  of  the  kind  ia  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
He  must  be  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  in  the  highest  d^^ee 
improbable,  and  likewise  that  it  conld  hardly  take  place  from 
natural  causes  without  the  real  causes  of  the  symptoms  being 
clearly  indicated. 

But  to  conclude,  there  are  likewise  collateral  oircumstancea 
connected  with  the  symptoms,  which,  taken  along  with  the  symj^ 
toms  themselves,  will  sometimes  place  the  tact  of  poisomug  with 
arsenic  beyond  the  reach  of  a  doubt.  Thoa,  if  a  person  were 
taken  several  times  ill  with  symptoms  of  general  inflsnuna- 
tion  of  the  mucous  membranes,  af^r  partaking  each  time  of  a 
suspected  article  of  food  or  drink,  the  proof  of  the  administra- 
tion of  uwnic  would  be  very  stroi^  indeed ;  and  it  would  be 
unimpeachable  if  at  length  a  nervous  affection  succeeded  at  the 
usual  period.    Or  above  all,  suppose  several  persons,  who  have 
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partaken  of  the  same  dish,  are  seized  aboat  the  same  time  wilit 
nearly  the  same  Bymptoms  of  irritation  of  the  mucoui  mem- 
branes. The  proof  of  general  poisoning  wonld  then  be  une- 
quivoeal.  And  if  one  or  more  of  them  should  aftervards  suf- 
fer from  a  nervous  disorder,  little  hesitation  ought  to  be  felt  in 
declaring  that  arsenic  is  the  only  poison  which  could  have  caus- 
«d  their  complaints. 

These  views  are  of  more  practical  consequence  than  may  at 
first  sight  be  thought.  The  doctrine  which  has  been  here  es- 
poused might  have  been  applied  to  decide  two  criminal  cases 
which  lately  made  a  great  noise  in  this  country.  One  was  the 
■case  of  Eliza  Penning  (p.  291.)  Here  five  persons  were  ^mul- 
taneously  attached  with  symptoms,  more  or  less  violent,  of  in- 
flammation of  At  whole  alimentary  canal ;  and  in  two  of  them 
epileptic  convulsions  appeared  before  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms departed.  The  other  was  the  case  of  George  Thom 
(p.  293.)  Here  four  persons  were  at  one  and  the  same  time 
seized  with  the  primary  symptoms  in  an  a^ravated  form ;  and 
in  two  of  them,  as  these  symptoms  abated,  obstinate  partial  palsy 
came  on.  On  both  trials,  then,  it  might  have  been  stated  from 
the  symptoms  alone  that  poison  had  been  given,  and  that  arse- 
-nic  was  the  only  poison  hitherto  known  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  effects. 

In  applying  this  doctrine  to  parallel  instances  two  precautions 
must  be  attended  to.  On  the  one  hand,  care  must  be  taken  to 
ascertain,  as  may  always  be  done,  that  the  simultaneous  symp- 
toms of  general  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal,  arising  soon 
after  a  meal,  are  not  owing  to  unsound  meat  having  been  used 
in  preparing  it.  And  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  of  more  con- 
sequence, the  symptoms  on  which  so  important  an  opinion  is 
founded,  must  be  strongly  marked  and  well  ascertained  by  a 
competent  person.  The  signs  of  irritation  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes must  be  really  general  and  unequivocal;  and  those  of  a 
disorder  of  the  nervous  system  must  be  likewise  developed  cha> 
racteristically.  Care  must  be  taken  in  particular  to  distinguish 
symptoms  of  the  latter  class  from  others  which  approach  to  them 
in  nature,  and  are  tlie  ordinary  sequoia  of  natural  diseuse :  Fur 
exiunple  the  true  palsv  caused  by  arsenic  uiust  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  numbness  jind  rrickinp  pains  in  the  limbs,  wliit'li 
oci'asionallv  succeed  cholera 


r*iui  (rutwe  precauDons  ue  enaence  irom  sympwins  may  in 
certain  cases  b«  decisire  of  the  question  of  poisoning  with  an»- 
nic  And  it  is  of  moment  to  observe,  as  haa  been  already  hiat> 
-ed,  that,  althongh  sueh  cases  are  not  DnmerooB,  they  are  pre- 
-oisely  of  the  kind  in  which  it  is  most  essential  to  the  ends  of 
justice  that  the  symptoms  should,  if  possible,  supply  evidenoe 
-enough  to  direct  the  judgment;  for  the  characteriattc  symptoms 
.referred  to  occur  chiefly  when  the  patient  either  recovers  or 
survives  many  days,  and  where  consequently  the  chemical  evi- 
dence, usually  procured  from  the  examination  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  is  almost  always  wanting. 

Section  III. — Of  the  Morbid  jippearancea  caused  by  Jrtenic. 

The  morbid  appearances  caused  by  Arsenic  will  next  require 
-some  detuls.  In  treating  of  them  the  same  plan  will  be  pur- 
sued as  in  the  preceding  section :  The  various  morbid  ^pear- 
aoce»  left  by  it  will  first  be  mentioned  in  their  order;  and  the 
subject  will  then  be  wound  up  with  some  remarks  on  the  force 
of  the  evidence  from  these  appearances,  as  they  are  usually  com- 
bined in  actual  cases. 

In  the  first  instance,  there  are  some  cases  in  which  little  or 
-no  morbid  appearance  is  to  be  seen  at  all.  These  all  belong  to 
the  second  variety  of  poisoning,  which  is  characterized  by  the 
^absence  of  local  infiammation,  and  the  presence  of  symptoms  in- 
dicating an  action  on  the  heart,  or  some  other  remote  oi^an.  In 
such  circumstances  death  takes  place  before  a  sufficient  interval 
has  elapsed  for  inflammation  to  be  developed. 

Several  examples  of  the  absence  of  diseased  appearances  in 
-the  dead  body  are  to  be  found  in  authors.  Thus  in  Chautaiei's 
case,  formerly  quoted,  (p.  286),  in  that  related  by  Metzger, 
(p.  287),  in  another  related  by  EtmuSer,  which  was  fatal  in 
twelve  hours  *,  and  in  a  fburdi  related  by  Prpfettor  Wagner  of 
-  Berlin,  where  life  was  also  prolonged  for  twelve  hours  under 
incessant  vomiting  -f-,  there  was  positively  no  morbid  alteration 
at  all.  Such  was  also  the  state  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal 
.in  the  extraordinary  case  related  by  OrJQa.  In  the  case  quot- 
ed from  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  (p.  286),  there  was 
•merely  a  slight  redness  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.     In 
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the  cBM  of  the  American  grooer  too,  there  was  only  a  little  red- 
aea§.  In  Mr  Wrigbfi  case  (p.  289),  there  was  scarcely  any 
morbid  appearance, — nothinf^  more  than  two  small  vascular 
qmta  and  a  minute  eochymons-  In  that  which  fell  under  my 
own  notice  (p.  287),  tlie  villous  cost  of  the  stomach  was  of  oa^ 
tural  firmness,  and  had  an  exceedingly  ^ntmottled-clierry-re<| 
tint,  barely  perceptible  in  a  strong  light;  and  the  rest  of  the  eli- 
mentary  canal,  as  well  as  the  body  generally,  was  quite  healdij^ 
Although  in  these  examples  the  morbid  appearanoee  wn« 
trifling  or  undistingoisbable,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
same  happens  in  all  cases  of  very  rapid  death  from  arsenio.  In 
GSrartTs  case,  where  the  usual  irritant  symptoms  were  wanting, 
and  which  proved  fatal  in  five  hours,  there  was  dark  redness  of 
the  whole  villons  coat  of  tJie  stomacJi.  In  Mr  SoUtBttTa  case, 
Itital  in  eight  or  nine  hours,  (p.  288),  the  stomach,  was  of  an  is^ 
tense  purple  colour  at  its  pyloric  end,  and  contuned  Uoody  mo- 
coe ;  and  the  mucous  coat  of  the  caecum  presented  extensive  aof^ 
fining  and  congestion.  There  is  also  an  instance  related  by  i^ 
of  this  poison  proving  fetal  in  ten  hours,  and  leaving  neverthe- 
less in  the  dead  body  dietinct  signs  of  violent  irritation ;  nay  in 
another  case  related  by  the  same  author  there  were  signs  of  in- 
flammatiou  in  the  stomach,  though  death  took  place  in  three 
hours  only  *.  Whenever  the  symptoms  have  clearly  indicated 
inflammation,  oorre^tondiug  appearances  may  be  detected  in  ibv 
dead  body. 

In  the  ordinary  cases  in  which  de^  is  delayed  till  the  se- 
cond day  or  later,  a  considerable  variety  of  diseased  appearuiaeB 
has  been  observed.  They  are  the  different  changes  of  structure 
arisii^  from  inflammation  in  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  organs 
of  the  chest,  and  in  the  organs  of  generation — together  wiA 
certain  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  blood  and  condition  of  the 
body  generally. 

The  first  set  of  appearances  to  be  mentioned  are  those  indi- 
cating inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  viz.  redness  of  the 
throat  and  gullet, — redness  of  the  villous  and  peritoneeal  coata 
of  the  stomach,  blackness  of  its  villous  coat  from  extravasa^n 
of  blood  into  it,  softening  of  the  viUous  coat,  ulceration  of  that 
as  well  as  of  the  other  ooata,  efiiuion  of  coagulable  lymph  on  the 
inner  sur&ce  of  the  stomach,  extravasation  of  blood  among  its 

■   Au&iitie  und  Beobacblungen,  i.  S3,  and  v.  107- 
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eontentB, — finally,  reduen  and  nloerfttion  of  the  dnodennm  and 
ether  parta  of  the  intestinal  canal,  aad  more  particularly  of  die 
rectam;  to  whioh  may  also  be  added,  thongh  not  properly  a 
morbid  pheoomeaon,  certain  ^tpearancea  pat  on  by  the  arwiuc 
which  remmne  undischarged. 

Redness  of  the  throat  and  gullet  is  not  common,  at  least  it 
does  not  often  occur  in  the  descriptions  of  cases.  Jaeger,  how- 
ever, says  that  in  his  experimenu  he  nsnally  found  redness  at 
the  upper  and  purplish  stripes  at  the  lower  end  of  the  gullet  * ; 
and  Dr  Otn^TM/ likewise  fi>andtbegulletredinanimals-f'.  Si- 
milar appearances  have  also  been  remarked  in  man.  In  the  esse 
of  a  man  who  lived  eight  days,  Dr  Murray  fonnd  the  gullet 
very  red  { ;  in  that  of  a  woman  who  lived  scarce  seven  hours, 
Br  Booth  observed  the  gullet  inflamed  downwards  very  nearly 
to  ^e  cardia  § ;  and  WUMerg  has  reported  two  cases  of  the  same 
nature,  in  one  of  which  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  poison- 
ing lasted  only  six  hours  || .  On  the  whole,  it  appears  probable 
that  inflammation  of  the  throat  and  gullet  would  be  found  more 
frequently  in  the  reports  of  cases,  if  it  was  more  csrefuUy  look- 
ed for. 

Redness  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  is  a  pretty  constant 
effect  of  arsenic,  when  the  case  is  not  very  rapid.  All  the  va- 
rieties  of  redness,  formerly  mentioned  among  the  effects  of  the 
irritant  poisons  generally,  may  be  produced  by  arsenic.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  in  the  redness  caused  by  this  poison,  any 
more  tJian  in  the  redness  of  inflammtiioii  g^ierally,  by  which  it 
is  to  be  distinguished  fiwn  the  pseudo-morbid  varietieB.  (See 
p.  122.) 

It  is  nngulsr,  that,  however  severe  the  intlammation  of  the  in- 
ner membrane  of  tJie  stomach  may  be,  inflammatory  redness  of 
the  peritonied  ooat  is  seldom  found.  Yet  inSammatory  vaso- 
larity  does  occur  sometimes  on  the  peritonaeal  coat.  Sproegd 
found  it  in  animals  f ;  and  it  was  present  in  Ute  case  of  the  girl 
Warden,  whose  death  gave  rise  to  the  trial  of  Mrs  Smitfi  **■  Dr 

•  DIjb.  Jnaug.  Tubings:,  1808,  ie  "ESfuctibus  Arsenic!  in  tsrius  organisnius, 
f.». 

f  DiK.  Insug.  Edin.  1B13,  de  Venen.  Mineralibiu,  pp.  %  6,  12. 
X  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal,  iviiL  171. 
j  London  Medics!  Gaietle,  liv.  62. 
|]  Praktuchea  Handbucb,  iii.  232  and  304. 
•I  Duwrt.    Eip.  36. 
••  Edin.  MctL  uid  Surg.  Journal,  iiviL  45J. 
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Nitien,  a  Danish  physidan,  has  related  another  case  in  which' 
the  external  coat  of  the  stomach  appeared  as  if  minutely  inject- 
ed with  wax.  Bnt  the  patient  had  been  attacked  with  incarce^ 
rated  hernia  during  the  pn^eos  of  his  illness,  and  the  whole 
peritonieal  membrane  was  in  consequence  iofiamed  '.  A  com- 
moD  appearance  when  the  internal  inflammation  ia  great,  uid 
one  oliea  unwarily  put  down  as  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum, 
is  tm^esceoce  of  the  external  veins,  sometimes  so  great  aa  to 
make  the  stomach  look  livid. 

Blackness  of  the  villous  coat  from  effbsion  of  altered  blood 
into  ita  texture  is  sometimes  met  with.  When  the  colour  is 
brownish-black,  or  grayish-black,  not  merely  reddish-black, 
when  the  inner  membrane  is  elevated  into  firm  knots  or  ridges 
by  the  efiiision,  and  the  black  spots  are  surrounded  by  vascula- 
rity or  other  signs  of  reaction,  the  appearances  strongly  indicate 
violent  irritation.  I  have  already  said  that  I  hardly  think  they 
are  ever  imitated  by  any  pseudo-morbid  phenomenon. 

The  next  appearance  which  may  be  mentioned  is  unnatural 
softness  of  tiie  villous  coat  of  the  stomach.  Tliis  coat  has  cer- 
tainly been  often  found,  after  death  from  arsenic,  unusually  solity 
brittle,  and  easily  separable  with  the  nail  •\:  But  this  state  oc- 
eor?  in  dead  bodies  so  often  and  so  completely  unconnected  with 
previous  symptoms  of  irritation  ia  the  stomach,  that  it  cannot 
with  any  certainty  be  assumed  as  the  effect  of  irritation  when  it  is 
found  subsequently  to  such  symptoms.  So  far  from  softening 
and  brittlenesB  being  a .  necessary  effect  of  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  arsenic,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  state  precisely  the  reverse  has 
oft^n  been  noticed.  In  a  case  which  1  examined,  the  viUooa 
coat,  except  where  it  had  been  disintegrated  by  the  efiusion  of 
blood  and  by  ulceration,  was  strong  and  firm,  and  the  rug%  were 
tliickened,  raised,  and  corrugated,  as  if  seared  wit^  a  hot  iron  %. 
M^zger  once  found  the  mucous  membrane  dense,  thickened,  and 
the  rugse  like  thick  chords  §.  Pi/l  too  once  met  with  the  same 
appearance,  and  ascribes  the  thickening  to  goi^ng  of  vessels  |] ; 
and  in  a  case  related  by  Dr  Wood  of  Dumfries,  where  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  stomach,  this  appearance  was  pre- 

■  Nordiachea  Archiv,  i.  334. 

t  J«^er,  p.  «. 

i  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  iivii.  453. 

5  Schkgcl,  CoUccl.  OpuBc.  &c.  iv.  2a 

H  Auftatze  und  BcobachtuDgcn,  i.  56. 
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Bent  in  a  remarkable  dc^ee,  and  it  clearly  arose  from  elevatitMi 
of  the  villous  coat  by  eSaaion  of  blood  under  it  *.  Remer,  in 
his  edition  of  Metzger'a  Medical  Juriaprudence,  says  he  onoe 
net  with  an  instance  where  the  stomach  was  abriveUed  like  a 
bladder  after  being  put  into  boiling  water  f. 

Sometimes  the  villoua  and  also  more  rarely  tbe  other  coats  of 
the  stomach  are  found  actually  destroyed  and  removed  in  scat* 
tered  spots  and  patches.  This  loss  of  substance  is  occasionally 
owing  to  the  same  action  which  causes  softening  and  brittleness 
of  the  rillous  coat, — the  action,  however,  having  been  so  intense 
as  to  cause  gelatinization.  That  such  is  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess appears  &om  the  breach  in  the  membrane  being  surround- 
ed by  gelatinized  tissue  and  not  by  an  areola  aS  inflammatory 
redness.  Of  this  spedes  of  destruction  of  the  coats  I  have  seen 
a  characteristic  example  %■  But  in  other  cases  the  loss  of  subi 
stance  is  owing  to  a  procras  of  ordinary  ulceration,  as  is  proved 
by  the  little  cavities  having  a  notched  irregular  shape,  and  being 
•urrounded  both  by  a  red  areola  and  a  margin  of  firm  tissue. 
This  was  the  character  of  the  ulcers  in  the  case  of  Warden, 
which  I  have  described  elewhere  §.  Destruction  of  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  by  ulceration  is  not  a  very  common  consequence 
of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  as  death  frequentiy  takes  place  before 
that  process  can  be  established.  For  the  most  part  it  is  hard- 
ly to  be  looked  for  unless  the  patient  survived  nearly  two  days. 
In  many  general  works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  in  some 
express  treatises  on  arsenic,  it  is  stated  that  this  poison  may 
cause  complete  perforation  of  the  stomach  |1.  But  this  effect  is 
exceedingly  rare.  I  hare  related  one  distinct  example  of  itf ; 
Profitior  Foder&ba&  briefly  alluded  to  a  case  he  witnessed  which 
proved  fatal  in  two  days  and  a-half  ** ;  1  have  likewise  found 
in  an  account  of  a  trial  in  N.  America,  an  instance  in  which 
the  stomach  was  perforated  by  numerous  small  holes, 'so  that 

■  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  iiiiii.  66. 

t  Mctiger's  Systera  dcr  gcrichtliclien  ArineiLunde,  Ton  Rcmer,  1820,  p.  257, ' 
+  Ediu.  Med.  and  Surg.  Juuriud,  ixii.  25. 
§   Ibid.  iiviL  453. 

g  Gmciin'i  Geschicble  der  Mineralischen  Gifle,  124.  Foitri,  M&lecme-L^ale> 
iv.  127.    SiMin,  Journal  General  de  M£decine,  iv. 
4  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  iiix.  25. 
■*  Journal  Coinjilcinciitairuj  i.  106. 
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when  held  before  the  light  it  appeared  as  if  riddled  like  a  sieve  * ; 
bat  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  medical  authors  any  farther 
authority  for  die  general  statement.  Destruction  of  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  as  produced  by  arsenic,  has  been  variously  de- 
scribed by  authors  under  the  terms  erosion,  corrosion,  dissolu- 
tion, ulceration.  But  the  correct  mode  of  describing  it  appears 
to  be  by  the  terms  gelatinization,  or  ulceration,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  diseased  action  by  which  it  is  induced.  At  all 
events  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of  being  misled  by  the  terms 
erosion,  corrosion,  and  the  like,  which  all  convey  the  idea  of  a 
chemical  action,  while  it  is  well  ascertained  that  a  chemical  ac- 
tion either  does  not  exist  at  all  between  arsenic  and  the  animal 
tissues,  or,  if  it  has  existence,  tends  to  harden  and  condense 
rather  than  to  dissolve  or  corrode  them.  Arsenic  is  not  a  cor- 
rosive. 

Another  species  of  destruction  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
which  will  require  a  little  notice,  is  sloughing  or  Gang^rene. 
This  appearance  occurs  frequently  in  the  narratives  of  the  older 
writers ;  but  it  has  not  been  enumerated  in  the  list  of  morbid 
appearances  at  the  commencement  of  this  section,  because  its 
existence  as  one  of  the  effects  of  arsenic  is  problematical.  It 
has  not  been  witnessed  so  far  as  I  know  in  any  recent  case,  or 
by  any  late  authority.  Those  who  have  mentioned  it  have  pro- 
bably been  misled  by  the  appearance  put  on  by  the  black  extra- 
vasated  patches,  when  they  are  accompanied  by  disintegration 
of  the  villous  coat  and  effusion  of  clots  of  black  blood  on  its 
surface,  — an  appearance  which  resembles  gangrene  closely  in 
every  thing  but  the  fetor.  Mr  Brodie  has  stated  that  Mr  John 
Hunter  has  preserved  in  his  museum  as  an  example  of  a  slough 
of  the  villous  coat  caused  by  arsenic  what  turned  out  on  exa- 
mination to  be  nothing  else  than  an  adhering  clot  f . 

Various  secretions  have  been  found  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  stomach.  The  mucous  secretion  of  the  inner  membrane  is 
almost  always  increased  greatly  in  quantity.  Frequently  it  is 
thin  and  glairy  as  in  its  natural  state ;  but  sometimes  it  is  both 
abundant  and  solid,  as  if  coagulated ;  and  then  it  forms  either 
a  uniform  attached  pellicle,  or  loose  shreds  floating  among  the 

*  Trial  of  Medad  Mackay  at  Allegany,  1621.     The  prisoner  was  found  not 

guilty.     But  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  stomach  was  proTed  by  sereral  tests. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions,  cii.  216. 
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coutoate*.  In  both  farms  U  has  been  nustaken  for  tiie  maooim 
w^eahnue  itself.  I  believe  this  increased  secretion  and  preter- 
natural firmness  of  the  gastric  mncus  cannot  take  place  without 
some  irritating  agent  being  applied  to  the  stomach.  Both  may 
oecor  without  any  other  sign  of  inflammation  in  the  mucous 
membrsne. — Sometimes,  howeyer,  the  matter  eflfiised  is  tme 
eoagukble  lymph.  This  ia  rarely  seen  as  the  effect  of  arsenic 
I  have  remarked  it,  howeyer,  Tery  distinctly  in  dogs,  and  Dr 
Baillie  saw  it  once  in  the  haman  subject  "f*.  It  is  of  course  quite 
decisive  ofthe  presence  of  inflammation.  It  is  known  from  tough 
mucus,  to  which  it  bears  some  resemblance,  by  its  reticulated 
disposition  and  by  the  threads  of  the  reticulation  corresponding 
with  inflamed  lines  on  the  stomach  beneath. 

Another  and  a  very  common  appearance  is  the  presence  of  a 
sanguinolent  fluid,  or  even  of  actual  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach.  In  several  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
own  notice,  the  subject  of  analysis  was  a  thick,  dirty  brownish- 
red  fluid,  evidently  containing  a  large  proportion  of  blood ;  and 
many  other  cases  of  the  same  nature  are  on  record  %.  In  La^ 
bard^g  case  formerly  mentioned  actual  clots  were  found  among 
the  contents ;  in  the  instance  of  a  woman  who  died  in  five  days, 
as  related  by  Zittmanny  half  a  pound  of  coagulated  blood  was 
found  in  the  stomach  § ;  and  in  another  case  mentioned  by  Pro^ 
fissorBemtthe  stomach  contained  no  less  than  three  pounds  of 
black  ichor  nuKcd  with  clots  of  blood  |U  A  good  deal  of  reliance 
has  been  placed  on  bloody  effusion  in  proof  of  the  administra- 
tion of  arsenic  or  some  other  active  irritant.  It  is  of  some  im- 
portance, as  it  i^pears  not  to  be  an  effect  of  that  irritation  which 
causes  cholera. 

Among  the  af^earanoes  observed  in  the  stomach  the  presence 
of  arsenic  may  be  included,  though  not  properly  speaking  a 
morbid  appearance.  Under  the  head  of  the  medical  evidence  of 
poisoning  generally  it  was  stated,  that  many  causes  conspire  to 
remove  from  the  stomach  during  life  poisons  which  have  ac*- 
tually  caused  death.  In  the  instance  of  arsenic,  however,  their 

*  Harks  de  Arsenico,  153,  and  HcnauH  sur  les  Contrepoisons  de  P  Arsenic. 
■f  Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  128. 

X  Metzger  in  Schlegel*s  Opuscula,  iv.  23.    PyV»  Aufs.  und  Beob.  i.  60.    /%/- 
ner,  Quaestiones  Medicina?  Forenses,  206. 
§  Medicina  Forensis  Cent.  v.  Cas.  45.  quoted  by  Wibmer, 
I  Beitrage  zur  gerichtlichen  Arzneikunde,  iv.  221. 
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vbose  death  gare  rise  to  the  trial  of  John  Lovie  held  at  Aber-' 
deen  in  the  Autumn  Circuit  of  1827,  and  lastly  in  the  case  de- 
floribed  by  Dr  Wood,  which  I  had  an  opportanity  of  examin- 
ing *■  In  all  tbfl  oxide  was  found,  as  well  as  the  sulphuret  of 
arsenic,  and  in  the  last  but  one  sulphuretted-hydn^en  formed 
part  of  the  ^ases  of  the  stomach  *)*.  In  the  case  related  by  Dt 
Niaten,  [p.  312],  the  same  yellow  appearance  was  obeerred  oA 
the  suriiice  of  the  arsenic,  and  was  ascribed  with  justice  to  the 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen-wat«r,  which  had  been  given 
as  an  antidote  during  Ufe}.  In  a  very  important  case  lately 
examined  here  by  my  colleague  Dr  TraiU,  and  which  will  be 
noticed  more  particularly  for  a  different  purpose  afterwards, 
this  conversion  of  the  oxide  into  sulphuret  had  taken  place  to  a 
great  extent  [326].  In  every  instance  of  the  kind  yet  examined, 
however,  the  conversion  has  been  but  partial,  so  that  a  large 
'proportion  of  oxide  could  eadly  be  detected  by  the  usual  process. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  hastily  to  consider  as  arsenic  every 
white  powder  which  may  be  found  lining  tiie  inside  of  the  sto- 
mach. Many  other  white  powders  may  obtain  entrance  irom 
without;  and  besides,  small,  white,  shining,  pulreralent  scales, 
not  unlike  finely  powdered  arsenic,  but  really  composed  of  ani- 
mal matter,  are  sometimes  formed  on  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
atomacb  and  intestines.  In  a  medico-legal  report  published  a 
few  years  ago,  iVo/euorOr^  has  noticed  two  instances  in  which 
these  scales  were  mistaken  for  arsenic  § ;  in  another  published 
not  long  after  he  mentions  that  he  found  white  particles  which 
crackled  when  bruised,  and  appeared  brilliant  before  the  mi- 
croscope, and  which  nevertheless  were  not  arsenic  || ;  Bvekner 
too  says  he  is  acquainted  with  an  instance  where,  in  a  medical 
inspection  on  account  of  a  suspicion  of  poisoning,  the  villous  coat 
of  the  stomach  was  found  lined  with  a  white  granular  substance 
which  presented  the  properties  ofa  tat  and  contained  no  mine^ 
ral  admixture  H ;  and  in  the  case  of  Warden  I  remarked  a  si- 
milar appearance,  which,  as  arsenic  was  found  in  the  stomacht 
I  was  disposed  to  consider  a  sprinkling  of  that  poison,  until  the 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  uiiii.  66. 

f  lYAA.  xiii.  415,  at  Sjme's  Juniciu?  Reporu,  L 

X  I'JUffmA  SAcelr^i  Norduches  Archiv.  i.  346. 

§  Archiies  Ginir.  de  MM.  vii.  1. 

II  Ibidem,  Tii.  285. 

1  nqtertDTium  fur  die  Phuioadei  Xtiv.  144. 
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contrary  was  ascertained  by  analysis.    The  preseat  oanftm, 
therefore,  is  not  snperflaoos. 

In  a  few  eases  the  stomach  is  the  only  sitoatioQ  where  mor- 
bid appearances  are  visible,  even  though  life  has  been  prolonged 
for  so  much  as  two  days.     This  state  of  matters  ig  well  exemr 
plified  by  a  case  in  the  Archives  O^n^rales  of  death  in  forty* 
three  honrs^  where  the  stomach  presented  much  rednew  and 
eztravasated  patches,  but  where  the  intestines,  the  larynx  and 
the  contents  of  the  head  and  chest  were  in  a  natural  condition*. 
Such  limitation,  however,  of  the  diseased  appearances  is  rare. 

Redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  is  often 
present  when  the  stomach  is  inuch  inflamed.   Dissolution  of  the 
mucous  coat  is  much  less  frequent  in  the  intestines  than  in  the 
stomach.    Ulceration  occasionally  occurs  in  lingering  cases.   In 
the  case  of  Mitchell,  which  has  been  several  times  alluded  to, 
the  inner  coat  of  the  duodenum  was  dark-red,  pulpy,  thicken- 
ed, easily  separable ;  and  on  a  spot  as  big  as  a  crown-pieoe,  both 
the  inner  and  the  muscular  coats  were  wanting -f*. 

The  signs  of  inflammation  are  seldom  distinct  in  the  small 
intestines  much  lower  down  than  the  extremity  of  the  duode* 
num ;  and  they  do  not  often  affect  the  colon.     But  it  is  a  cu- 
rious fact,  that  the  rectum  is  sometimes  much  inflamed,  though 
the  colon,  and  more  particularly  the  small  intestines  are  not. 
Dr   Male  mentions,  that  in  man  he  has  found  the  rectum 
abraded,  ulcerated,  and  even  redder  than  the  stomach  itself:}: ; 
and  Dr  BaUlie  also  notices  two  cases  in  which  the  lower  end  of 
the  rectum  was  ulcerated  §•   A  common  appearance  in  lingering 
cases  is  excoriation  or  ulceration  of  the  anus  ||,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  said  that  even  gangrene  has  been  produced  %. 

A  late  writer  draws  the  attention  of  toxicologists  to  the  fiict 
(hat  in  the  only  two  fatal  cases  he  had  seen  of  poisoning  with 
arsenic  the  whole  course  of  the  colon  was  contracted  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  ** ;  and  I  find  this  state  mentioned  in  seve- 
ral cases  published  previously.     The  appearance  deserves  no- 

*  Archives  G^n.  de  M6d.  ii.  58. 
i-  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  XTiiL  171 . 
I  Elements  of  Juridical  Medicine,  76. 
§  Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  128. 
I    Case  of  Mr  Blandy,  State  Trials,  xviii. 
^  Bachmann*s  Essay,  (see  p.  305.) 
**  HotUUm  in  London  Med.  Gaaette,  xit.  712. 
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tice.  It  admits  of  an  obvious  explaiutioii ;  but  of  coutm  what- 
ever empties  the  colon  as  thoroughly  will  have  the  same  effect. 

The  chief  appearanceB  in  the  alimeat&rycBual  have  now  been 
mentioned.  The  next  qaart«r  in  which  diseased  appearances 
are  to  be  met  with  is  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Here  are  some- 
times seen  redness  of  the  pleura,  redness  and  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  redness  of  the  inner  surface  at  the  heart,  uid  redness  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  windpipe. 

Redness  of  tbe  diapbragmalic  part  of  the  pleura,  or  even  of 
the  whole  of  that  membrane,  has  been  at  times  observed ;  as 
one  would  expect,  indeed,  from  tbe  pectoral  symptoms  which 
occasionally  manifest  themselves  during  life.  Inflammation  of 
the  luDgs  themselves  has  also  been  noticed.  Dr  Camj^ll  twice 
found  great  congestion  of  blood  in  the  lungs  of  animals  poison- 
ed by  the  application  of  arsenic  outwardly  *.  ^nroegel  likewise 
found  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  whole  lunge  deeply  indam- 
ed  in  animals  f .  Dt  Venabies  found  the  pleura  of  a  bright  crim- 
son colour  in  some  poultry  maliciously  poisoned  with  arsenic, 
— more  redness  there  indeed  than  in  the  stomach  {.  A  dis- 
tinct  example  of  advanced  peripneumony  in  man  is  related  in 
PyVs  new  Magazine :  The  patient  died  after  vomiting  and  pui^'> 
ing  incessantly  for  eight  days ;  and  on  dissection  tbelungs  were 
found  *'  in  tbe  highest  state  of  ioflammation,  and  so  congested 
as  to  resemble  a  lump  of  dotted  blood  §."  A  very  good  case 
of  the  same  nature  is  related  in  Betikis  Journal :  this  patient 
had  obvious  peripneumonic  symptoms  during  life ;  and  in  the 
dead  body  the  lungs  were  found  so  gorged,  that  on  being  cut 
into  nothing  could  he  seen  but  clotted  blood  in  their  cellular 
structure  ||."  In  a  case  formerly  adverted  to  [298]  of  death 
from  arsenic  applied  externally  for  scirrhus  excessive  congestion 
was  found  in  the  lungs,  "  both  lungs  being  completely  gorged 
with  blood,  and  presenting  all  the  characters  of  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy 1."  In  another  described  by  Dt  Booth  of  Birmingham 
where  death  occurred  in  seven  hours  only  the  lungs  presented 
sufficient  congestion  to  have  completely  impeded  respiration  **. 

■  Diss.  InBug.  Edin.  1813,  pp.  11  and  12. 

■f-  DiH.  in  Hdler's  Dup.  de  Morbis,  vL  Exp.  xzxti. 

)  LondoD  Med.  Gazette,  i-  115. 

5  Meues  Msgazin,  I.  ui.  508. 

y   ZeitKbriftfilrdie  Stutacnneikunde,  i.  3S. 

\  Annales  d'Hyg.  Publiqne,  xL  461. 

■■  London  Med.  Gazette,  ut.  CS. 
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It  has  been  stated  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart  has  been 
found  red  from  inflammation.  In  a  case  examined  jndicialljr 
at  Paris  by  OrfUa^  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  were  of  a  mot- 
tled red  hue,  and  in  the  ventricle  were  seen  many  small  crim- 
son specks  which  penetrated  into  the  muscular  part  of  the  pa- 
rietes.  The  right  cavities  had  a  deep  reddish-black  tint,  and 
the  ventricle  of  that  side  contained  specks  like  those  in  the 
other,  but  more  faint.  Orfila  adds,  that  he  had  previously  seen 
the  same  appearance  in  animals*.  These  observations  are  not 
quite  satisfactory.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  observer  drew 
the  distinction  between  the  redness  of  inflammation,  and  that 
produced  by  the  dyeing  of  the  membrane  with  the  blood  after 
death.  The  subject  was  lately  brought  before  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine  at  Paris  by  M.  Godard^  who  had  also  ob- 
served the  appearance  in  question  in  a  person  killed  by  arsenic, 
and  who  dwelt  strongly  on  it  as  characteristic  of  this  species 
of  poisoning.  It  was  distinctly  proved,  however,  by  many 
members  present  that  the  appearance  arises  from  many  other 
causes  f . 

The  inner  membrane  of  the  windpipe  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
affected  with  inflammatory  redness.  Jaeger  found  it  so  in  ani- 
mals X ;  and  the  symptoms  referrible  to  the  windpipe  during  life 
would  lead  us  to  expect  the  same  thing  in  man. 

The  organs  of  generation  are  occasionally  affected.  The 
penis  in  the  male  and  the  labia  in  the  female  have  been  found 
distended  and  black ;  in  the  interesting  case  related  by  Bach- 
mann  the  external  parts  of  generation  (in  a  female)  were  sur- 
rounded by  gangrene  § ;  and  in  a  case  related  in  Pyl's  collec- 
tion the  inside  of  the  nterus  and  Fallopian  tubes  was  inflamed  ||. 
It  is  probable  that  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  internal  organa 
of  generation  will  be  found  in  those  cases  in  which  there  have 
been  corresponding  symptoms  during  life.  But  in  truth  this 
part  of  the  pathology  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  has  not  been 
particularly  attended  to. 

To  complete  this  account  of  the  morbid  appearances  of  the 


*  Archives  G^n^rales,  L  147. 

t  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque  M^icale,  1829,  i.  395. 

\  Jaeger,  de  Effcctibus  Arsenici,  p.  40. 

§  Bachmann*s  Essay,  p.  41,  or  above,  p.  905. 

II  Aufsatze  und  Beobachtungen,  i.  50. 
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mncons  membranes,  it  may  added  that  the  coBJunctiva  of  the 
eyes  frequently  presents  vascularity  and  spots  of  extravasation*. 
It  now  only  remains,  under  the  head  of  the  morbid  appear- 
ances produced  by  arsenic,  to  mention  certain  alterations  that 
are  said  to  take  place  in  the  state  of  the  blood  and  general  con- 
dition of  the  body. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  blood  Mr  Brodie  observes 
in  general  terms,  that  in  animals  killed  by  arsenic  it  is  com- 
monly fluid  f;  and  Harksj  on  the  authority  of  Wepfer,  Sproe- 
gel,  and  Jaeger,  says  it  is  black,  semigelatinous,  and  sometimes 
pultaceousj:  In  a  fatal  case  related  by  Wildbtrg  the  blood 
was  everywhere  fluid  §.  This  condition,  however,  is  not  uni- 
form ;  for  Dr  Campbell  found  the  blood  coagulated  in  the  heart 
of  a  rabbit  || ;  and  Wepfer  found  it  also  coagulated  in  the  dog  f . 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  authors  in  medical  jurisprudence 
that  the  dead  body  occasionally  exhales  an  alliaceous  odour  re- 
sembling that  of  sublimed  arsenic.  This  is  a  very  questionable 
statement.  The  only  fact  of  the  kind  worth  mentioning  is  one 
brought  forward  by  Dr  Klanckj  as  occurring  in  the  course  of 
certain  experiments,  which  will  presently  be  noticed,  on  the 
antiseptic  virtues  of  arsenic.  Several  animals  which  had  been 
killed  with  arsenic  are  said  to  have  exhaled  an  odour  like  that 
of  sublimed  arsenic  from  three  to  eight  weeks  afiber  death  **• 

A  great  discordance  of  opinion  and  statements  has  prevailed 
among  authors,  as  to  the  influence  of  arsenic  on  the  putrefac- 
tive process  in  the  bodies  of  those  poisoned  with  it  The  vul- 
gar idea,  borrowed  probably  from  the  ancient  classics,  that 
the  bodies  of  those  who  have  been  poisoned  decay  rapidly,  was 
till  lately  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  medical  men,  and  even  of 
medical  jurists ;  and  it  was  applied  to  arsenic  as  well  as  other 
poisons.  Even  so  lately  as  1776  we  find  Gmelin  stating  in 
his  History  of  Mineral  Poisons,  that  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  died  of  arsenic  pass  rapidly  into  putrefaction,  that  the  nails 
and  hair  often  fidl  off  the  day  after  death,  and  that  almost  the 

*  Wlbmer.  Die  Wirkung  der  Arzneimittel  und  Gifte,  i.  281,  -28a 
t  Phil.  Trans,  ciL  214. 
f    De  Anenici  usu  in  Medicina,  1811,  p.  154. 
§  Praetischea  Handbuch,  iiL  229. 

I    De  'Venenis  Mineralibus.     Diss.  Inaug,  Edinburgi,  1813. 
t  Historia  Cicuue,  288. 
**  Augustin's  Rcpertorium.    Ncue  Entdeckungen  bctrefTctid  die  Kcnnzeichci} 
der  Arsenic-vergtftung,  I.  i.  30. 
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whole  body  qdckly  liquefies  into  a  pnlp*.  Nay,  a  ainnbr 
statemeDt  has  been  made  in  1795  by  a  respectable  author  Dr 
John  Joktutoue  f.  It  certtunly  appears  that  this  ri^id  or  pre- 
mature decay  does  really  occur  in  some  inBtancea.  Thus  in  a 
case  related  by  Plattner  of  death  froAi  arsenic  administered  as 
a  seasoning  for  mushrooi^B,  the  body  had  a  very  putrid  odour 
the  day  after  death  |.  Loebel  also  asaerts  he  found  by  experi- 
ments on  animals,  that  after  death  from  arsenic  putre&ction 
took  place  rapidly,  even  in  very  cold  weather  §. 

In  other  instances  the  body  probably  decays  in  the  usnat 
manner.  For  esample,  in  Rust's*  Magaein  b  related  the  case 
of  a  child  who  died  in  six  hours  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  and 
in  whose  body,  fourteen  days  after  death,  the  integuments  were 
found  considerably  advanced  in  putrefaction,  and  the  liver  and 
Udneya  beginning  to  soften  ||.  And  in  the  course  of  some 
experiments  on  Aoga  poisoned  with  the  oxide  Dr  Seeman  found 
the  usual  changes  after  five  months'  interment  %. 

But  of  late  it  has  been  suspected  that  in  general  arsenic  baa 
rather  the  contrary  tendency, — that,  besides  the  antiseptic  vir- 
tues which  it  has  been  long  known  to  possess  when  directly  ap- 
plied in  moderate  qnantity  to  animal  sabstances,  it  also  posses- 
ses the  singular  property  of  enabling  the  bodies  of  men  and  ani- 
mals poisoned  with  it  both  to  resist  decay  unosuidly  long,  and 
to  decay  in  an  unusual  manner.  The  observations  and  inquiries 
which  have  been  made  abroad  on  this  subject  were  little  known 
any  where  else  than  in  Germany  before  the  publication  of  the 
earlier  editions  of  this  work ;  but  parallel  examples  have  been 
very  recently  met  with  both  in  Britain  and  France ;  and  in  Utis 
country  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  generally  appreciated. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  antiseptic  property  of  arsenic 
was  brought  under  public  notice  was  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  in  the  course  of  the  trial  of  the  widow  of  a 
certain  state- councillor,  Ursinus  of  Berlin.  Some  time  before 
tJiat  Dr  Wdper,  then  medical  inspector  in  the  Prusuan  cqpilalt 

■  Gescbichte  der  Mina'Al[>chen  Gifte. 
t  Enay  on  Mineral  Faixnu,  96. 
i  Qunt  Medicinte  Forenses,  200. 
§  Jaeger,  de  Effajtibus  Artenici,  p.  47. 
I   Maguin  fiir  die  gmmmte  Heilkunde,  ii,  485. 

y  Ceiger'a  Migaiin  fur  Phwrnade,  »«U,  301.  from  Seeman's  Dissert.  Inaug. 
Berolini,  l&U. 
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having  remarked  that  the  body  of  a  person  poisoned  with  ax- 
fleaic  remained  quite  iresh  for  a  whole  week  in  summer,  he  at- 
tended carefully  to  the  subject  at  every  opportunity,  and  in- 
variably, he  says,  found  that  the  body  resisted  putre^tion. 
Not  long  after  making  this  remark,  he  was  concerned  in  1808, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  in  the  inveatigationa  in  the  case  of  the 
widow  Urainua.  This  lady  having  been  discovered  in  an  at- 
tempt to  poison  her  servant,  suspicions  arose  regarding  the  pre- 
vious sudden  death  of  three  persons  in  her  &mily,  her  husband, 
a  young  ofBcer  who  bad  carried  on  an  amour  with  her,  and 
an  aunt  from  whom  she  derived  tea  inheritance.  They  had  all 
died  in  mysterious  circumstances,  and  the  lady  bad  been  their 
only  nurse.  Dr  Welper  disinterred  the  bodies  of  the  husband 
and  aunt,  which  had  been  buried,  the  former  two  years  and  a* 
half  before  at  Berlin,  the  latter  half  a  year  afterwards  at  Char- 
lottenberg;  and  he  found  them  not  putrid,  but  dried  up;  and 
specks  of  an  appearance,  which  is  described  as  being  gangrene, 
hut  which  was  probably  waity  extravasation,  were  visible  in 
tiie  stomach.     Arsenic  could  not  be  detected. 

He  afterwards  got  Dr  Klajick,  his  acquaintance,  to  make 
some  express  experiments  on  animals;  and  the  results  wera 
strikingly  conformable.  In  dogs  poisoned  with  arsenic  and  left 
for  two  months  sometimes  buried  in  a  damp  cellar,  sometime* 
exposed  to  the  air  of  the  cellar,  the  flesh  and  alimentary  canal 
were  found  red  and  fresh,  as  if  pickled ;  and  though  the  place 
where  the  carcases  were  subsequently  buned  again  was  flooded 
for  eight  months  after,  the  intestines  were  eventually  found  en- 
tire and  red,  the  &t  converted  into  adipocire,  and  most  of  the 
muscles  unaltered, — those  only  being  soft  and  greasy  which 
were  directly  acted  on  by  the  water.  From  a  set  of  compare 
tive  experiments  which  were  made  on  dogs  killed  by  blows,  or 
poisoned  by  corrosive  sublimate,  or  by  opium,  Klanck  found, 
that,  after  being  buried  in  the  same  place,  and  .for  the  same 
space  of  time,  the  whole  soft  ports  of  the  carcases  were  con- 
verted into  a  greasy  mass.  In  a  subsequent  year  he  repeated 
his  experiments,  the  bodies,  however,  being  this  time  left  ex- 
posed to  the  air  of  the  cellar.  The  experiments  were  com- 
menced in  (he  month  of  Augnst  In  ten  days  there  appeared 
slight  signs  of  incipient  putre&ction;  a  faint  putrid  smell  was 
exhaled,  and  all  flies  tiuA  settled  on  the  carcases  died.    Tlus 
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state  continued  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  without  increasing.  Af« 
ter  that  the  soft  parts  began  to  grow  firmer  and  drier,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  putrid  odour  was  succeeded  by  a  smell  like 
that  of  garlick,  which  became  insupportablj  strong  when  the 
carcases  were  removed  into  the  warm  air.  The  bodies,  three 
years  afterwards,  still  continued  dry  and  undecayed  *. 

A  similar  set  of  facts  was  again  brought  before  the  public 
between  1809  and  1811,  during  the  criminal  proceedings  in  a 
case  like  that  of  the  widow  Ursinus,  tried  first  at  Bayreuth  and 
aflierwards  by  appeal  at  Munich.     A  lady  near  Bayreuth  died 
of  five  days'  illness,  under  sjrmptoms  of  violent  general  irrita- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal.     Some  months  aft;erwards  a  varie- 
ty of  circumstances  having  raised  a  suspicion  that  she  had  been 
poisoned  by  her  maid,  Margaretha  Zwanziger,  a  judicial  investi- 
gation was  set  on  foot,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the 
same  woman  came  under  suspicion  of  having  also  previously  poi- 
soned another  lady  and  a  gentleman  with  whom  she  had  been 
successively  in  service.    The  bodies  of  the  three  people  were 
accordingly  disinterred,  one  of  them  five  months,  another  six 
months,  and  the  third  fourteen  months  after  death.      In  all  of 
them  the  external  parts  were  not  properly  speaking  putrid,  but 
hard,  cheesy,  or  adipocirous ;  in  the  two  last  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines were  so  entire  as  to  allow  of  their  being  tied,  taken  out, 
cut  up,  and  handled ;  and  in  one  a  sloughy  spot  was  found  in 
the  region  of  the  pylorus.     Arsenic  was  detected  in  two  of  the 
bodies  by  Rose's  process  of  analysis  f . 

The  next  example  to  the  same  effect  which  will  be  mentioned 
is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of  all,  because  it  was  the  result 
of  an  express  experiment  on  the  human  subject  Dr  Kelch  of 
Konigsberg  buried  the  internal  organs  of  a  man  who  had  died 
of  arsenic,  and  whose  body  had  remained  without  burial  till  the 
external  parts  had  begun  to  decay ;  and  on  examining  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  five  months  after,  he  found  that  the  hamper 
in  which  they  were  contained  was  very  rotten;  but  that  "  they 
had  a  peculiar  smell,  quite  different  from  that  of  putrid  bowels, 

*  For  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  case  of  Ursinus  and  the  experiments  of  Klanck, 
see  Augustin — ^eue  Entdecknngen  hetirffendaie  Ktnwteichen  der  Artenic-vergiftumgf 
und  Berkhtigttng  iUterer  Angahen  uber  diesen  Gegentiand^'^n  Auguslin^s  Rcperto^ 
riumy  I.  i.  36. 

f  Bachffiann,  Einige  auserlesene  gerichtlich-medizinisdie  abhandlungcn,  von 
Schmidt,  Bacfamann,  and  Kuttlinger.     Nurnberg,  161% 
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were  not  yet  acted  on  hy  patrefection,  but  as  fresh  as  when  first 
taken  from  the  body,  and  might  have  served  to  make  prepara- 
taoDB.  They  had  lost  nothing  of  their  colour,  glimmer,  or  firm- 
ness. Tile  inflamed  spots  on  the  stomach  had  not  disappeared; 
and  the  small  intestines  also  shoved  in  some  places  the  inflam- 
matory redness  unaltered  *." 

In  a  recent  French  case,  although  tbe  degree  of  preservation 
was  less  remarkable,  the  other  circumstances  are  so  striking  aa 
to  render  it  well  worthy  of  notice.  In  this  instance  the  body 
was  diainterrtd  after  having  been  seven  years  in  the  ground, 
in  a  high  dtuation  and  sandy  soil.  Tbe  coffin,  which  was  of 
oak,  had  become  dry  and  brittle,  and  no  moisture  appeared  on 
the  inside.  The  body  was  entire ;  the  bead,  trunk,  and  limbs 
retained  thwr  situation ;  but  Uie  oi^ans  of  the  chest  and  belly 
were  converted  into  a  brown  sofl  mass  of  the  consistence  of 
plaster,  which  lay  on  each  ude  of  the  spine.  In  this  mass  MM. 
Ozavam  and  Idt,  the  medical  inspectors,  succeeded  in  discover- 
ii^  by  chemic^  analy^  a  considerable  quantity  of  arsenic +. 

In  the  case  of  the  girl  Warden,  which  has  been  several  times 
alluded  to,  [p.  ti79],  the  internal  oi^ns  were  also  preserved 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  German  cases.  The 
body  had  been  buried  three  weeks ;  yet  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  except  on  its  mere  surface,  was  very  firm, 
and  all  the  morbid  appearances  were  consequently  quite  distinct. 
Nayi  three*weekB  after  diunterment,  except  that  the  vasculari- 
ty had  disappeared,  the  membranes  and  tbe  ^>pearaaceB  in  them 
remained  in  the  same  state  %.  A  similar  case  has  been  record- 
ed by  Metzger.  It  is  that  of  an  old  man  who  died  of  six  hours' 
illness,  and  in  whose  stomach  three  drachms  of  arsenic  were 
found.  The  body  had  been  kept  ten  days  in  February  before 
burial,  and  was  disinterred  eight  days  afler  that ;  yet  there  was 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  putrefiiction  any  where  §.  A  parallel 
case  was  described  by  myself  in  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Transactions  |1. 

In  a  very  important  case,  that  of  Mrs  Smith,  which  was  made 
tbe  subject  of  investigation  at  Bristol  in  December  1634,  the 

■  Hu&lsDd'a  Journal,  lii.  iv.  11,  *nd  iiii.  L  166. 

t  ATcbWes  G^n.  de  Mid.  iii  6IA,  or  Rerue  Midicale,  1830.    i.  165. 

t  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg^  Jounul,  uviu  457. 

§  Dt  venrfido  caalc  £JuiScaiido,  in  Schlegel's  Oputcula,  iv.  23. 

g   Edin.  Med.  Cbir.-Truu.  iL  284. 
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body  was  also  found  in  a  state  of  great  preservation,  modified^ 
however,  by  the  adipocirous  decomposition,  owing  to  the  pre* 
sence  of  water  in  the  coffin*  The  body  had  been  fourteen 
months  interred.  The  internal  parts,  especially  of  the  head 
and  neck,  were  here  and  there  decayed  somewhat  or  convert- 
ed into  adipocire,  tbe  muscles  and  internal  organs  entire,  though 
more  or  less  shrivelled,  the  alimentary  tube  remarkably  preserv- 
ed, *^  every  part  being  ^dmost  as  distinct  as  if  the  inspection  had 
been  made  at  a  very  short  period  after  death,"  *^  the  mnooua 
membrane  sufficiently  tenacious  to  be  lifted  by  the  forces  in 
as  large  flakes  as  usual;''  and  the  reporters,  Drs  Riley  and  Sy- 
mends,  Messrs  Her^mth  and  Kelson,  seem  to  have  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  ascertaining  the  absence  of  vascularity,  extravasation, 
or  even  abrasion  of  the  inner  membrane*  Artificial  orpimen^ 
the  preparation  proved  to  have  been  given,  [see  p*  268],  was 
found  in  tbe  stomach  by  Mr  Herapath,  and  the  quantity  appear- 
ed to  be  about  half  a  drachm  ** 

A  similar  instance,  also  very  remarkable  in  its  whole  circum- 
stances, was  lately  investigated  here  by  my  colleague  Dr  Trailly 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  particulars.  Tlie  master  of  a  fo- 
reign vessel  died  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  apparently  of  ma- 
lignant cholera,  at  a  small  port  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh; and  the  body  was  forthwith  buried*  A  suspicion, 
however,  having  arisen  in  his  native  country  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  his  mate,  an  inquiry  was  instituted  at*the  request 
of  the  foreign  government;  and  the  body  was  disinterred  five 
months  after  death.  The  iace  and  neck  were  swollen,  black, 
and  decayed ;  but  the  rest  of  the  body  was  quite  free  of  the 
usual  signs  of  putrefaction.  The  skin  was  white  and  firm,  the 
muscles  fresh,  the  lungs  crepitating,  tlie  liver  and  spleen  much 
shrivelled,  the  stomach  and  intestines  entire  throughout  their 
whole  tissues,  and  capable  of  being  handled  freely  without  in- 
jury. On  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  several  dark  patches 
of  extravasation  were  found,  likewise  several  spots  and  large 
patches  presenting  on  their  surface  a  firmly  adhering  bright- 
yellow  crust ;  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  consisted  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  yeUow  sandy  matter  of  the  consistence 
of  paste*     The  contents  and  adhering  crusts  were  found  to  con- 

*  Dr  Symonds'  Account  of  the  Examiiiatiooy  &&  Trans,  of  Provincial  Med. 
and  Surg.  Association,  iii.  432. 
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■ist  ciiieBy  of  oxide  of  araraic  partUll]'  converted  into  su^hn- 
ret.  In  this  iostaQce,  as  in  that  last  described,  the  coffia  oos- 
taiosd  wat«r,  owing  to  its  having  laia  in  a  sandy  soil  restjog  on 
slay. 

It  may  be  added  (hat  the  qxperinunta  of  KiaKci  on  dogs  ad- 
vened to  above  have  been  more  recently  r^>eated  by  HUnefiM 
OD  rabbits  aod  mice,  with  preciaeliy  the  same  results.  The  ani- 
mals were  wraetimeg  left  in  the  air,  at  other  times  buried,  and 
geneirally  in  a  moist  pbce.  In  every  instasce  putxefactioa  made 
more  or  less  prt^ess  at  first ;  but  in  a  few  days  a  p*"'!"'-  gar- 
licky odow  arose,  from  which  time  the  pn^ess  of  decay  seem- 
fld  te  be  arrested ;  and  the  bodies  underwent  a  process  of  bard- 
emi^  and  desiccation  which  completely  preserved  them  *. 

On  oonadering  attentively  the  illustrations  qow  given  tha 
toxicob^jst  can  hardjy  doubt  that  in  some  casea  arsenic  has  ap- 
peared both  to  retard  and  to  modify  [AitrefaotUHi  in  the  bodies 
of  persons  poisoned  with  it 

Assuming  arseoic  to  have  bf  en  the  cause  of  the  preservation 
of  the  bodieA)  it  becomes  a  point  of  wnsequence  to  account  for 
ib  effect,  aud  more  particularly  to  reconcile  that  effect  with  what 
has  certwnlf  been  noticed  in  other  cases  of  poisoning  with  ar- 
senic, namely,  ordinary  rapidity  of  decay,  if  not  actually  an  ior 
creased  tendency  to  puu-efaotion. 

At  the  outset  of  this  part  of  the  i]u|uiry  some  light  may  be 
thrown  upon  it  by.separatmg  the  local  from  the  general  operfH 
tion  of  arsesic 

Arsenic  is  a  good  preserrative  of  ammal  bwtures  when  U  is 
direcdy  ^[died  to  them  in  suffiiciept  quantity.  This  is  well 
ksown  to  stuffers  of  lurds  and  beasts,  was  experimentally  uc^- 
tuned  by  Guybm  Morveau  "I-]  and  has  come  also  under  my  own 
observation.  I  have  kept  a  bit  of  an  ox's  stomach  four  years 
in  a  solution  of  arsenic,  and,  except  slight  shrivelling  and 
whitenii^  Lcould  not  observe  any  change  produoed  in  it. 

Henoe.  if  in  a  case  of  ptusoning  the  arsenic  be  not  discharged 
by  vomiting,  and  the  patient  die  soon,  it  will  set  as  an  antisep- 
tic on  Ae  stom«<di  at  least,  perhs^  on  the  intestines  also ;  while 

*  Disserutio  do  Ten  Chemia  OrguiicB  notione.  odditis  eiperimentu  de  vi 
Arsenki  iu  corporo  organioo  morluo.  1922.  Quoted  fiiUy  by  WUmttr,  die 
Wirkung  der  Amicimiuel  ucd  Gift«,  i.  312. 

+  Elemeni  de  Cbymie,  iL  343. 
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the  rest  of  the  body  may  decay  in  the  usual  manner.    This  is 
very  well  shown  in  a  case  examined  by  Dr  Barges,  medical  in- 
spector at  Minden,  fourteen  weeks  after,  death.     The  stomadi 
and  intestines  were  firm,  of  a  grayish-white  colour,  and  con- 
tained evident  crumbs  of  bread,  while  all  the  other  organs  in 
the  belly  were  pulpy,  and  the  external  parts  adipocirous  *.     It 
is  also  equally  well  exemplified  in  a  case  that  happened  at 
Chemnitz  so  e|rly  as  1736,  and  which  was.  examine  five  weeks 
after  burial.     The  skin  was  every  where  very  putrid,  but  the 
stomach  and  intestines  were  perfectly  fresh  f.     In  the  case  of 
Warden  the  appearances  were  precisely  the  same.  Three  weeks 
after  burial  the  Dundee  inspectors  found  the  external  parts 
much  decayed,  yet  three  weeks  later  the  stomach  and  intestines 
were  found  by  myself  in  a  state  of  almost  perfect  preservation. 
A  striking  experiment  performed  by  Dr  Barges  on  a  rabbit  will 
likewise  illustrate  dearly  the  fact  now  under  consideration. 
The  rabbit  was  killed  in  less  than  a  day  with  ten  grains  of  ar- 
senic, and  its  body  was  buried  for  thirteen  months  in  a  moist 
place  under  the  eaves  of  a  house.     At  the  end  of  ibis  period  it 
was  found,  that  *^  the  skin,  muscles,  cellular  tissue,  ligaments, 
and  all  the  viscera,  excejpt  the  alimentary  canal,  had  disappear- 
ed, without  leaving  a  trace ;  but  the  alimentary  canal  from  the 
throat  to  the  anus,  along  with  the  hair  and  the  bare  bones,  was 
quite  entire  (fond  sich  vdlliff  unversehrt  var  %") 

Id  all  of  these  cases  arsenic  was  found  in  the  body.  In  the 
rabbit  experimented  on  by  Dr  Borges,  above  five  grains  of  ar- 
senic were  separated  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  sublimate. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  arsenic  is  all  or  nearly  all  dis- 
charged by  vomiting,  nqt  only  the  body  generally,  but  likewise 
even  the  stomach  and  intestines,  may  follow  the  usual  course  of 
decay.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  the  child  formerly  quoted 
[322],  where  the  body  putrified  in  the  usual  manner,  only  four 
grains  and  a-half  of  arsenic  had  been  taken ;  and  as  it  was  swal- 
lowed in  a  state  of  solution  and  caused  violent  vomiting,  it  must 
have  been  almost  all  ejected.  Nay,  in  such  circumstanoes,  the 
alimentary  canal,  in  consequence  of  its  unnatural  supply  of  mois- 

■  Kopp'g  Jahrbuch,  ii.  226. 

-f"  BernVi  Beitrage  zur  gerichtlichcn  Arzncikundc,  iv.  219. 
X  Ucber  cine  Vergiftung  durch  wcisscn  Arscnio— ii«*<**  Magazin  fur  die  gj- 
samintc  Heilkundc,  v.  61 . 
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tore  and  inoipiOTt  diBOTganiasalioii,  may  decay  somewhat  fester 
than  other  parts.  Thus  Dr  Mwrnxy  observed  in  the  case  of  a 
man  formerly  mentioned  (31 1),  who  lived  under  violent  gastri- 
tic  symptoms  for  seven  days,  and  vomited  much,  that  the  sto- 
mach, which  was  removed  for  more  minute  examination,  de- 
cayed so  rapidly,  that  in  twenty-four  hours  an  examination  was 
impracticable,  while  the  body  in  general  rather  resisted  putre- 
faction*. 

The  preceding  statements  on  the  differences  in  the  state  of 
preservation  of  the  body  after  poisoning  with  arsenic  are  not 
tiien  incapable  of  some  explanation.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
granted  that  the  reasons  assigned  will  not  account  for  all  the 
apparent  cases  of  the  preservative  powers  of  arsenic.  And  es- 
pedaUy  they  will  not  explain  how  the  whole  body  has  some- 
times redsted  decay  altogether,  and  become  as  it  were  mum- 
mified. It  is  impossible  to  ascribe  this  preservation  to  the  an- 
tiseptic power  of  the  arsenic  difused  throughout  the  body  in 
the  blood ;  the  quantity  there,  as  was  formerly  seen,  being  al- 
most inappreciably  small.  Conseqnentiy,  if  the  preservation  of 
the  bodies  is  not  occasioned  by  some  accidental  collateral  cause, 
(a  mode  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  which  is  hardly  ad-^ 
missible,)  this  property  of  arsenic  must  depend  on  its  causing 
by  some  operation  on  the  living  body  a  different  disposition  and 
affinity  among  the  ultimate  elements  of  organized  matter,  and 
so  altering  the  operation  of  physical  laws  on  it.  There  appears 
no  sound  reason  for  rejecting  this  supposition,  especially  as  it 
is  necessary  to  admit  an  analogous  change  of  affinities  as  the  on- 
ly mode  of  accounting  for  a  still  more  incomprehensible  though 
better  established  violation  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature, — the 
spontaneous  combustion,  or  more  properly  speaking  the  preter- 
natural combustibility  of  the  human  body. 

The  following  judidous  observations  by  Harles  on  this  sub- 
ject are  worthy  of  attention : — **  In  regard,"  says  he,  *^  to  this 
singular  property  of  arsenic,  now  no  longer  doubtful,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  certain  circumstances  will  limit  or  impair 
it,  while  others  will  favour  or  increase  it; — circumstances,  for 
example,  connected  with  the  soil  of  the  burying-ground,  or  the 
air  of  the  vaults  where  the  bodies  are  deposited.  Different 
soils  and  different  conditions  of  the  air  will  materially  affect  the 

*  Ediiu  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xviii.  172. 
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deoompontion  of  «U  bodiM  iodiBcriminately,  «od  trUl  Uiereiorv 

affect  likflwiie  the  antiaaptto  )Hropeni«s  of anBeiuo.  ForitvouU 
be  sbnird  to  aecribe  to  •reenio  the  pow«r  of  prereaitiDg  putra- 
&ctio»  in  all  ciroiungtanoea  wbataoerer, — a  power  wbiob  tbow 
who  make  use  of  it  for  preserving  skiiu  know  very  well  it  does 
not  pouees,  and  «  power  poaaessed  by  uo  antiB^rtic  whatevert 
not  even  by  alcohol  *." 

Whatever  credit  is  givea  to  the  opinion  of  the  German  me- 
dical jurista  in  &Tour  of  the  preoervative  power  of  arsenic,  the 
Eogliah  medical  jurist  wiU  not  lose  sight  of  the  tact,  tjut  in 
many  instance*  the  body  in  this  kind  of  poisoning  baa  been 
found  loi^  after  death  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  to  admit  i^  an 
accurate  meitco-legal  inspection  and  a  suceeesful  chemical  ana^ 
lyus.  In  one  of  his  cases  Dr  Batduuaan  deteeted  arsenic  in  the 
fltontach  fourteen  months  after  interment ;  Dr  Borgea  had  a» 
difficulty  in  detecting  it  in  an  animal  a^r  thirteen  months ;  i/tr 
Herapath  discovered  itafter  fourteen  months  in  the  human  body ; 
and  MM-  Ozanam  and  Idt  found  it  after  the  long  interval  of  se- 
ven years, — The  late  experiments  of  Orfiia  and  lAOtear  confirm 
the  fad  that  arsenic  may  remain  long  in  contact  with  decaying 
animal  matter,  and  yet  continue  in  sudi  a  state  as  to  be  easily  de- 
tected f .  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  poiaon  wou)d  pass  off 
partly  in  the  gaseous  state  by  being  converted  into  arseniuret- 
ted-hydrogen,  partly  in  the  liquid  slate  by  becoming  arsenUe 
of  ammonia*  a  very  soluble  compound.  But  the  fact  neverthe- 
leas  ia,  that  notwithstandii^  these  reasons  for  ita  disappearance, 
it  may  be  delected  after  Ihe  lapse  of  several  years. 

Undetr  the  head  of  the  diseased  appearances  left  by  araenic 
in  the  dead  body,  every  change  of  tintcture  has  now  been  de- 
acribed  which  has  been  mentioned  by  authors  and  su[^rted 
by  trust-worthy  atatements.  Another  aet  of  q>pear8noe0,  how- 
ever, may  still  be  noticed;  but  they  are  here  s^)arated  fromtfae 
rest,  beeauae  the  author  who  notices  them  has  not  hitherto  been 
supported  in  the  statement  by  any  speoal  &cta  of  his  own,  w 
by  the  observataona  of  others.  In  an  elaborate  essay  on  a  case 
of  poiaooing  by  Profeator  Seiier  of  Wittemberg,  it  ia  said  in  ge- 
neral trains  th^  arsemc  may  cause  gorging  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  efiFUsion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles,  inflammation  of  the 
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bruD,  and  even  extnyautwQ  of  blood  *.  I  have  not  leen  Kay 
ocvfimutuHi  of  this  remark  in  the  reoords  of  medtoaljuriBpn^ 
denoe,  except  m  re^rd  to  turgeaconoe  of  reeiela,  whiofa  ia  aa- 
Teral  tinws  mentioned,  ind  whudi  1  hare  myttH  witneesed. 

It  is  quite  aaueeenBry  to  notice  Uvidity  of  the  skin  amoi^  the 
mfOB  of  poisomng  with  arsoue,  except  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
reminding  the  medical  jurut,  that,  although  it  has  beea  some- 
times madi  relied  on  as  a  sign  of  death  from  arBenic,  it  is  not 
ef  the  slightest  importance  «b  a  ugn  other  of  that  or  of  any- 
other  kuid  of  poisoning.     (See  p.  51.) 

A  fow  remarks  will  now  be  required  relative  to  the  action 
of  aneoic  on  the  olmientBry  canal  after  death,  f  ^e  oliject  of 
tliese  remarks  is  to  prepare  the  medkal  inapeotoT  for  investi- 
gating attempts  to  impate  tiie  crime  of  poisoning  to  innocent 
persona,  by  introdaciBg  arsenic  iato'the  dead  body.  Soch  at- 
tempts, according  to  Oriila,  have  been  made ;  but  I  am  not  ao> 
quainted  with  any  actual  instance. 

The  action  of  arsenic  on  dead  intestine  has  been  fully  exa- 
siined  by  the  Ust  mentimied  author.  If  it  is  introduced  into 
t^  anna  immediately  after  death,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
twenty-four  hoars,  the  mucoua  m«nbrane  in  contact  witli  it  be- 
eomes  of  a  lively  red  colour,  with  darker  interspersed  pat^dies 
as  if  from  extravaatiion.  The  other  coats  are  natural ;  and  so 
is  the  mucous  membrane  itself  wherever  the  poison  does  not 
actnaUy  touch  it.  Coaaeqaeotly  the  mai^iii  of  the  ooloration 
is  abrupt  and  welL-detined.  When  the  arsenic  is  net  iBlTodii-> 
ced  till  twesty-fonr  hours  after  death,  the  partio  whidi  it  is  ae- 
toally  applied  preseute  dark  patches,  wlnle  tiis  rest  of  the  mei»- 
brane  is  quite  healthy  f . 

The  i^peBFasce  <^  redness  in  the  formw  case  is  probably  the 
resoh  of  lingering  vitality,  llie  cease  of  the  dsi^  afip«»naee 
in  the  latter  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend. 

When  arsenic  bas  been  applied  dnia^  life,  the  redness,  if  it 
has  had  time  to  b^in  at  all,  ext^Mls  to  some  distance  from  the 
points  with  which  the  p«ison  has  been  in  oootact,  and  passes  by 
de^ees  into  the  healtiiy  c(4our  of  ^e  ssrroundiBg  membrane. 

On  reviewing  what  bas  bean  said  of  the  palholi^cal  appear- 

•  ^Bflji?  tnid  Hrtkrr'i  Krilwrte  J4*rbueher,  ii.  71.     t  Toiiwtf^e  Gfeifrale,  iL 
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ances  caused  by  arsenic,  it  must  appear  that  the  medical  jurist 
can  never  be  supplied  from  this  source  alone  with  satisfiictory 
evidence  of  the  cause  of  death.  But  in  some  circumstances  the 
evidence  may  amount  to  a  strong  probability  of  one  variety  or 
another  of  irritant  poisoning.  Mere  redness,  conjoined  or  not 
with  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  may  justify  soqvicion 
only.  But  if  there  should  be  found  in  Uie  body  of  a  person 
who  has  died  of  a  few  days'  illness,  redness,  black  warty  extra- 
vasation, and  circumscribed  ulcers  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  sto* 
mach, — effusion  of  blood  or  bloody  dots  among  the  contents  of 
that  organ, — reilness  of  the  intestines,  more  especially  redness 
and  ulceration  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  and  redness  of  the  plu^ 
rynx,  or  of  this  along  with  the  gullet;  the  proof  of  poisoning 
with  some  irritant  will  amount  to  a  strong  presumption.  At 
least  it  is  difficult  to  mention  any  natural  disease  which  could 
produce  in  so  short  a  time  such  a  conjunction  of  appearances  as 
are  produced  by  arsenic  and  other  analogous  poisons. 

Section  IV. — Of  Hie  Treatment  of  Poisoning  with  Arsenic. 

It  was  formerly  proved  that  arsenic  acts  in  all  its  forms 
of  chemical  combination,  which  have  been  hitherto  tried,  and 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  their  solubility.  This  general  fact  is  con- 
formable with  the  law  laid  down  as  to  the  influence  of  chemi- 
cal changes  on  the  energy  of  poisons  which  enter  the  blood 
(p.  32).  We  are  therefore  prepared  to  expect  that  every  sup- 
posed chemical  antidote  will  prove  useless,  which  does  not  ren- 
der the  arsenic  insoluble  not  only  in  water,  but  likewise  in  Uie 
contents  and  secretions  of  the  stomach.  Now  no  compound  of 
the  kind  is  known  which  can  be  formed  by  the  action  of  other 
substances  on  oxide  of  arsenic  in  the  stomach.  The  arsenites, 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  are  all  so  soluble  in  the  juices  <^ 
the  stomach  as  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  poison  into  the  blood  to  prove  fetal.  Hence  the  ab- 
solute inutility  of  vinegar,  sugar,  butter,  and  other  oily  sub- 
stances, lime-water,  bitter  decoctions,  and  many  other  antidotes 
once  vaunted,  and  now  justly  forgotten. 

The  sulphuret  of  potass  or  liver  of  sulphur  maintained  its 
place  for  some  time  at  the  head  of  the  list.  But  the  experi- 
ments of  Renault  on  the  counter-poisons  of  arsenic,  with  the 
later  researches  of  OrJOa^  have  shown  satisfactorily,  that  the  ar- 
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senical  sulphuret  formed  by  solntions  of  the  liver  of  sulphtt 
nearly  as  dangerous  as  the  oxide  of  arsenic  itself.  Ren 
found)  indeed,  that  a  solution  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas : 
paired  the  activity  of  a  solution  of  the  oxide ;  but  its  poifllOn 
agency  was  by  no  means  destroyed  altogether,  obviously  beci 
the  sulphuret  formed  is  not  insoluble  in  the  gastric  fluids,  i 
phuretted-hydrc^en  water  given  along  with  the  oxide  in  its 
lid  state  had  no  effect  whatever,  because  the  gas  acts  on  the 
lid  oxide  very  slowly  ♦. 

Another  antidote  which  has  been  more  recently  'propoi 
but  without  sufficient  proof  of  its  beneficial  effects,  is  magnc 
Mr  Htane,  the  chemist  of  London  who  suggested  the  use  of 
anmioniacal  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  test  for  arsenic,  says  he 
cured  a  dangerous  case  with  repeated  large  doses  of  magnesi 
Since  the  publication  of  his  statement,  Mr  Buchanan  has  <i 
firmed  it  by  the  particulars  of  another  successful  case  treate* 
like  manner  % :  and  Mr  Edwards  has  added  another,  in  wlii 
however,  blood-letting  was  also  fireely  employed  §.  It  is  d 
cult  to  see  how  this  inert  substance,  which  does  not  act  chii 
cally  on  oxide  of  arsenic,  and  has  little  action  itself  on  the 
mal  economy,  should  prove  an  antidote ;  and  it  is  therefore 
bable  that  collateral  circumstances  contributed  mainly  t€ 
cure.  Mr  Buchanan's  case  in  particular  is  far  from  suppl 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  virtues  of  magnesia.  The  pati 
indeed,  took  no  less  than  an  ounce  of  the  oxide  and  retain  i 
half  an  hour  in  his  stomach.  But  he  took  it  along  with  a  l 
quantity  of  milk,  the  coagulation  of  which  would  preven 
diffusion  over  the  surface  of  the  stomach ;  and  profuse  repc; 
vomiting  was  induced  at  an  ^arly  period  by  sulphate  of  zini 
consequence  of  which  the  powder  of  arsenic  had  completely 
appeared  from  the  dischai^es  before  the  magnesia  was  gi 
It  is  right  to  add  that  in  less  than  a  day  his  patient  was  fr ! 
complaint. 

Another  antidote  worthy  of  being  specified  is  charcoal. 
Bertrand  inferred  from  some  experiments  on  animals, 

*  Sur  les  Contrepoisons  de  TArsenic,  pp.  33,  35. 

f  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  zlvL  466  and  545.  This  remedy  wi  \ 
posed  in  1808  by  Af.  Mandel,  as  m%y  be  seen  from  a  paper  in  the  Annak  i 
Soe»  de  Mid,  de  MontpellUr,  xviL  Histoire  de  la  Soc.  y.  7. 

^  London  Med.  Repository,  xix.  288» 

§  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  xHx.  117. 
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powder  of  charcoal  is  a  nsefii)  antidote ;  and  was  so  convinced 
of  its  efficacy  diat  he  himself  swallowed  at  once  fire  grains  of 
arsenic  in  a  charcoal  emulnon.  He  experienced  a  sensation  of 
warmth  in  the  epigaHtrinm  and  considerM>le  thirst,  but  no  other 
bad  consequence  resulted,  although  be  did  not  vomit*.  The 
same  remarlcs  apply  to  this  substance  as  to  magnesia.  Being 
an  inert  sabitance,  totally  destitute  of  chemical  action  on  arse- 
luc,  it  cannot  materially  impair  the  operation  of  the  poison  on 
tbe  economy ;  and  accordingly,  as  was  formerly  stated  (p.  269), 
Orfiia,  who  has  examined  the  pretensions  of  this  antidote  at 
great  length,  found  it  to  hare  no  sensible  power  in  preventing 
^e  action  of  arsenic  on  animals  f. 

The  only  other  antidote  deserving  particular  notice  is  one 
which  has  made  no  little  noise  of  late, — the  hydrated  peroxide 
of  iron.  .This  was  announced  by  MM.  Buntm  and  Ber&oid  of 
Gottingen  as  an  effectual  remedy  even  when  ^ven  some  time 
after  the  arsenic  is  swi^wed.  Their  experiments  hare  been 
repeated  by  others  with  variable  results.  MM.  Soubeirm  and 
Miguel,  as  well  as  MM.  Or/ila  and  Lemeur,  hare  obtained  re* 
suits  somewhat  similar  from  experiments  on  dogs ;  and  M.'Bou' 
ley  has  arrired  at  similar  conclnuons  in  repeating  their  expe- 
riments on  the  horse.  The  latter  found  that  the  effects  of  an 
otherwise  fatal  dose  of  arsenic  are  almost  entirely  prevented  in 
tiie  horse  by  giving  the  peroxide  of  iron  either  immediately  after 
the  poison  or  within  four  hoorsf.  Very  opposite  resnlts  have 
been  obtained  in  this  country.  Mr  Brett  of  London  found  that 
tbehydratedoxideofironhaslittleif  any  power  of  uniting  with 
oxide  of  arsenic  even  in  solution  and  uded  with  a  boiling  heat  | 
— that  it  will  not  decompose  the  arsenite  of  potass  in  solution, 
but  that  the  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron  will ; — that  the  hy- 
drated peroxide  of  iron  given  to  a  rabbit  a  few  minutes  after  a 
small  dose  of  arsenic  had  been  administered  had  no  appreciable 
effect  in  retarding  death ; — and  that  a  carefully  prepared  ar> 
senite  of  iron  in  the  dose  of  five  or  six  grains  seemed  to  act 
nearly  as  fast  as  arsenic  iteelf  $.  From  these  fiicts,  as  well  as 
from  the  circumstaace,  that  Orfila,  Bouley,  and  others  have 
(bond  it  necessary  to  give  the  oxide  in  very  large  proportion  to 

>  JouriuJ  G£n«n1e  de  M&lecine,  1B13  and  1B15,  p.  363. 

t  ToximL  G£n.  i.  42a 

t   Annmlis  d'Hfg.  PubL  et  de  Mid.  U^  liv.  134. 

j   London  Medical  Guettc,  it.  220. 
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the  arsenic  so  as  to  obtain  any  good  effect,  it  seems  probable 
that  thiB  8ub8taDce»  like  charcoal  powder  and  magneria,  is  not  a 
true  antidote,  but  may  nevertheless  be  occasionally  of  use  by 
enveloping  the  coarser  powder  of  arsenic  with  its  fine,  impal-* 
pable,  adhesive  particles. 

So  much  for  the  chemical  antidotes  for  arsenic.  If  no  snch 
antidote  really  has  existence,  much  less  are  we  acquainted  with 
any  belon^ng  to  the  rarer  dass  of  counter-poisons  which  ope* 
rate  by  exciting  a  counter-action  in  the  system. 

A  good  deal,  however,  may  be  done  by  general  medical  treat- 
ment to  improve  the  chance  of  recovery.  If  vomiting  should 
be  delayed,  as  often  happens,  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  advan- 
tage ought  to  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  administer  an  eme- 
tic of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  with  the  view  of  withdrawing  the 
powder  in  mass  before  it  is  diffused  over  the  stomach;  and  for 
the  same  purpose  milk  should  be  drunk  both  before  and  after 
vomiting  has  begun,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  best  substance  for 
enveloping  the  powder,  and  so  procuring  its  discharge.  The 
patient  should  never  be  allowed  to  exhaust  his  strength  in  retch- 
ing, without  a  little  milk  or  other  fluid  in  his  stomach  to  act  on* 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  probably  some  justice  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  a  late  writer  on  this  subject,  that  large  draughts 
of  diluents  are  injurious;  and  that,  unless  the  stomach  is  allows 
ed  to  contract  fuUy  and  frequently  on  itself,  it  cannot  discharge 
from  its  sur&ce  the  mucous  secretion,  in  which  the  powder  of  ar** 
senic  is  in  general  closely  enveloped  *•  The  stomach-pump,  a]« 
though  it  has  been  applied  to  cases  of  poisoning  with  arsenicy 
does  not  seem  to  possess  any  advantage  whatever  over  the  na-> 
tural  efforts  of  nature,  if  seconded  by  draughts  of  liquids,  and 
is  probably  less  effectual  in  expeDing  the  mucus  which  envelopes 
the  poison.  Even  emetics  are  unnecessary,  when  vomiting  has 
commenced  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  poison* 
When  milk  in  sufficient  quantity  cannot  be  procured,  strong 
fiurinaceous  decoctions  will  probably  prove  useful. 

Supposing  the  poison  to  have  been  removed  from  the  sto- 
mach, or  that  the  patient  has  been  put  on  the  course  which  ap« 
-  pears  best  fitted  to  accomplish  that  end, — ^two  indications  of 
cure  remain  to  be  fulfilled,  namely  to  allay  the  inflammation  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  support  the  system  under  that  ex- 

*  Mr  Kerr  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxxvi.  97. 
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traordinar J  depression  which  it  undergoes  in  the  generafity  of 
cases.  Were  it  not  for  the  latter  of  these  objects  the  treatment 
would  be  both  obvious  and  frequently  successful.  But  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  active  remedies,  to  which  the  physi- 
cian trusts  in  internal  inflammations  generally,  and  which  are 
urgently  called  for  by  the  inflammation  caused  by  arsenic,  can- 
not be  enforced  with  the  requisite  vigour  on  account  of  the 
remote  depressing  effects  also  produced  by  this  poison  on  the 
system. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  in  a  few  even  very  aggravated 
cases  the  purest  and  most  vigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment  has 
been  resorted  to  with  success.  Dr  RogeCs  patient,  whose  case 
was  formerly  referred  to  for  another  purpose,  seems  to  have 
been  saved  by  venesection;  and  at  all  events,  the  amelioration 
effected  was  unequivocal.  In  the  Medical  Repository  there  is 
another  good  example  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  blood-letting 
carried  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  Roget's  case  * ;  and  in 
the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  f  a  third  instance  will  be 
found,  which  after  the  first  twenty*four  hours  assumed  the  form 
of  pure  gastritis,  and  was  treated  as  such  with  success.  Blood- 
letting ought  not  to  be  practised  till  the  poison  is  nearly  all  dis- 
charged from  the  stomach,  because  it  promotes  absorption  by 
causing  emptiness  of  the  blood-vessels. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  material  advantage  wiU  be  derived 
from  topical  blood-letting,  at  least  in  the  early  stage,  because 
if  depletion  is  to  be  of  use  at  all,  it  must  be  carried  at  once  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  it  is  possible  to  attain  by  local  eva- 
cuants.  Blisters  on  the  abdomen  will  prove  usefrd  auxiliaries 
in  the  advanced  stage. 

Opium  in  repeated  doses  will  without  doubt  prove  useful, 
when  the  poison  has  been  removed,  and  the  inflammation  sub- 
dued by  blood-letting.  And  I  conceive  that  to  the  form  of  gas- 
tritis, catised  by  arsenic,  may  be  applied  a  variety  of  treat- 
ment by  anodynes,  which  has  of  late  been  a  good  deal  used  in 
acute  inflammation  generally, — ^the  free  administration  of  opium 
immediately  after  copious  depletion.  For  the  safe  employment 
of  this  method,  however,  it  is  essential  that  the  arsenic  be  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  stomach  and  intestines.  And  from 
the  results  of  many  cases  there  must  always  be  great  reason  to 

•  LonA  Mecl.  Repository,  ix,  456.  f  Med,  and  Phys.  Journal,  xxix. 
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apprehend,  that,  b^re  the  treatment  can  be  with  propriety  re- 
sorted to,  the  patienfs  strength  will  be  exhausted. 

The  use  of  laxatives  is  particularly  required  in  all  cases  in 
which  there  ia  tenesmus  instead  of  diarrhcea,  or  where,  in  the 
latter  stages, 'diarrhoa  ia  succeeded  by  constipation ;  and  castor 
oil  is  the  laxative  generally  preferred.  While  diarrhoea  is  pre- 
sent and  the  evacnationa  are  profuse  or  the  intestines  have  been 
thoroughly  emptied,  laxatives  are  unnecessary  or  even  hurtful; 
bat  emollient  clysters  are  advisable.  When  the  anodyne  sy^ 
tern  of  treatment  is  resorted  to,  Uie  opium  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  enema,  or  rather  as  a  suppository.  In  shorty  so  &r  aa 
regards  the  intestinal  affection,  the  treatment  of  the  acute  stage 
of  dysentery  is  to  be  enforced. 

L.ittle  need  be  said  of  the  practice  to  be  porsned  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  when  convalescence 
has  begun.  The  principal  object  is  ia  support  the  system  by 
mild  nourishment,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  stimvlant  diet  of 
every  kind,  but  especially  spirituous  and  vinous  liquors.  What- 
ever may  he  the  difference  of  results  obtained  with  the  anti- 
phlo^stic  mode  of  cure,  the  opposite  system  has  been  invariably 
detrimental. 

The  treatment  of  the  nervous  and  dyspeptic  affections,  which 
may  supervene  after  the  symptotns  of  local  inflammation  have 
ceased,  is  not  a  tit  object  of  review  in  this  work,  as  it  would 
lead  to  great  details. 
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OF  POISONING  WITH  MERCUEY. 

The  next  ^enus  of  the  Metallic  Poisotu  includes  the  prepa- 
ratJonB  of  Mercury.  Some  of  these  are  hardly  less  imporUnt 
than  the  arsenical  compounds.  They  act  with  equal  energy, 
produce  tlie  same  violent  symptoms,  and  cause  death  with  the 
same  rapidity.  They  have  therefore  been  often  given  with  a 
criminal  intent ;  and  have  thus  become  the  sobject  of  inquiry 
upon  trials.  In  another  respect,  too,  they  cluni  the  regard  of 
the  medical  jurist :  Their  effects  on  the  body,  when  insidious- 
ly introduced  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  in  which  mercury  is 
used,  formahranchof  that  department  of  medical  police,  which 
treats  of  ^e  influence  of  trades  on  (he  health. 

Section  I. — Oft/u  Chemical  Hittorj/  and  Tests  for  the  pre- 
paraiiims  of  Mercwy, 

Mercury  is  a  fluid  metal,  exceedingly  brilliant,  of  a  silver- 
white  colour,  and  of  the  spedBc  gravity  13.566. 

When  heated  to  about  660°  F.  it  sublimes,  and  on  cooling 
it  condenses  unchanged.  If  this  experiment  is  made  in  a  small 
glass  tube,  the  metal  forms  a  white  ring  of  brilliant  globules, 
which  may  be  made  to  coalesce  into  a  single  large  one.  In  this 
way  its  physical  properties  may  be  rec<^ized,  though  the  quan- 
tity is  exceedingly  minute. 

Two  OTfides  of  this  metal,  a  protoxide  and  peroxide,  exist  in 
oombioatiDU  with  acids.  A  bluish-gray  or  grayish-black  pow- 
der is  separated  from  the  salts  of  the  prototide  by  the  fixed  al- 
kalis. But  many  chemists  regard  this  as  a  mere  mixture  of  me- 
tallic mercury  with  the  peroxide.  Hie  peroxide  has  an  orange- 
red  colour,  and  is  the  common  red  precipitate  of  the  apothecary. 
Mercury  unites  with  sulphur  in  two  proportions.  The  proto- 
sulpliuret,  which  is  black,  is  formed  from  the  salts  of  the  pro- 
toxide by  the  action  of  sulphuretted -hydrogen :  The  bisulpharet 
is  the  well-known  pigment,  cinnabar  or  Tcrmilion.  Mercury 
likewise  unites  with  chlorine  in  two  proportions,  forming  an  in- 
soluble protocbloride  and  a  soluble  bichloride,  the  former  calo- 
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mel,  the  latter  con'osive  sublimate.  It  likewise  unites  with  cy- 
anogen. Mercury  also  unites  id  the  state  of  protoxide  anil  per- 
oxide with  the  acids.  Several  compound  salts  are  known  to 
the  chemist,  but  few  occur  in  commerce  or  the  arts. 

Among  the  compounds  resulting  from  the  action  of  this  me- 
tal with  other  subBtances,  those  which  require  notice  in  a  toxi- 
cological  treatiee  are  the  following:—!.  The  peroxide  or  Red 
Precipitate ;  2.  The  bisnlphuret  or  Vermilion ;  3.  The  proto- 
chlortde  or  Calomel ;  4.  The  bichloride  or  Corrotive  Sublimate; 
5.  The  Bub-bisnlphate  or  Turbilh  Mineral;  6.  The  Cyanide  or 
Prussiate  of  Mercury ;  and  7,  The  Nitrates  of  Mercury.  Its 
other  compounds  are  of  little  consequence  to  the  toxicologist. 

1.  Of  Red  Precipitate. 

Red  Precipitate,  when  well  prepared,  is  in  the  form  of 
small,  brilliant,  heavy  scales  of  a  scarlet  or  orange  colour.  It 
consists  of  100  mercury  and  6  oxygen.  It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

It  is  easily  distinguished  firom  all  other  substances  by  the 
acdon  of  heat.  If  a  little  of  it  is  heated  in  a  small  glass  tube, 
metallic  globules  are  sublimed,  and  oxygen  gas  is  disengaged. 
The  escape  of  oxygen  may  be  ascertained  by  plunging  to  the 
bottom  a  small  bit  of  burning  wood,  when  the  combustion  will 
be  observed  to  be  enlivened. 

2.  Of  Cinnabar. 

Cinni^mr  or  Vermilion,  the  bisulphoret  of  mercury,  usually 
exists  in  the  arts  in  the  form  of  a  fine,  heavy,  red  powder,  of  a 
peculiar  tint,  which  is  termed  &om  this  substance  vermilion-red, 
In  mass  its  structure  is  coarsely-fibrous,  and  its  colour  reddish- 
brown  ,-  and  it  has  some  lustre.  When  thrown  down  from  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  by  sulphuretted -hydrogen,  or 
die  alkaline  hydrosulphates,  it  forms  a  black  powder,  which  ac- 
quires a  red  tint  by  being  sublimed.  It  is  composed  of  100 
metal  and  16  sulphur. 

It  is  distinguished  from  other  substances  by  the  operation  of 
heat,  and  by  the  effects  of  reduction  with  potass.  Heated  alone 
in  a  tube  it  sublimes  without  change.  Its  colour,  indeed,  which 
is  fugacious  under  heat  unless  particular  manipuladons  are  used, 
becomes  darker  and  dingy ;  but  its  lustre  and  crystalline  tex- 
ture are  retained.     Heated  with  potass  in  a  tube,  it  gives  olf 
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t\  .   j  fflobules  of  mercury ;  and  the  existence  of  sulphur  in  the  flux 

I  h'l  may  fie  proved  by  the  escape  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  on  the 

addition  of  a  mineral  acid. 

3.  Of  TtahUk  Mineral. 

The  Turhith  Mineral,  or  subaulphate  of  the  peroxide  of  mer- 
cury, exists  in  the  forin  6f  a  bright  lemon-yellow,  heavy  powdw. 
It  is  soluble  in  2000  parts  of  water,  and  has  an  acrid  taste. 

It  may  be  known  by  the  effects  of  heat.  When  heated  in  a 
tube,  globules  of  mercury  are  sublimed,  and  at  the  same  time 
sulphurous  acid  gas  is  diseng!^ed,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  tJie 
smell.  But  a  better  method  of  proving  die  existence  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  it  is  to  expose  it  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of 
caustic  potass :  The  potass  separates  from  it  the  brownish-yel- 
low peroxide,  and  apprr^riatea  the  sulphuric  aad,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  solution  by  atndulating  with  nitric  acid,  and  then 
adding  hydrochlorste  of  baryta,  when  a  heavy,  snow-white  pre- 
cipitate will  form,  namely,  the  solphate  of  baryta.  Hie  nitric 
aad  used  in  this  process  most  be  quite  pure,  and  free  from 
sulphuric  acid,  which  the  arad  of  commerce  usually  contains. 

4.  OfCabmeL 
Calomel,  (muriate,  mild  muriate,  protocUoride  of  mercury,) 
is  commonly  met  with  in  the  shops  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  pow- 
der, having  aiaint  yellowish -white  colour,  and  no  taste  or  smell. 
In  mass  it  forms  compact,  fibrous,  translucent^  shining  cakes  of 
great  density.     It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

It  is  distinguished  by  the  effects  of  heat,  and  those  of  the 
solution  of  caustic  potass.  Heated  in  a  tube  it  sublimes  un- 
changed, and  condenses  in  a  crystalline  or  crumbly  mass.  The 
solution  of  caustic  potass,  as  well  as  the  other  caustic  alkalis, 
turns  it  at  once  black,  disengaging  protoxide  of  mercury  and 
appropriating  hydrochloric  acid,  the  presence  of  which  is  proved 
by  neutralizing  the  solution  with  nitric  |acid,  and  then  adding 
nitrate  of  ulver,  when  a  heavy  white  precipitate  is  formed,  the 
chloride  of  silver.  In  applying  this  process,  care  must  be  taken 
to  employ  potass  quite  free  fi-om  muriates  and  nitric  acid  ftre 
from  muriatic  acid.  In  tiiis  action  of  the  potass  some  water  is 
decomposed,  the  oxygen  of  which  unites  with  the  mercnry,  and 
the  hydrogen  with  the  chlorine  to  form  hydrochloric  acid. 
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5.  Of  Corrosive  SvbUmaie. 
Corrosive  Sublimate,  (oxymuriate,  corrosive  muria^,  b  : 
ride  of  mercury,)  is  by  far  tlie  most  important  of  the  mer>  i 
poisons,  as  it  is  both  the  most  active  of  them,  and  that  wb  I 
most  irequeDtly  used  for  criminal  purposes.  It  is  comn 
met  with  in  the  form  of  a  heavy,  snow-white  powder,  or  off 
broken  crystals,  or  in  white,  compact,  concave,  crystalline  c  i 
It  is  permanent  in  the  air ;  but  in  the  sunshine  is  slowly  de  : 
posed,  a  gray  insoluble  powder  being  formed.  It  readily  ■ 
tallizes,  and  the  common  form  of  the  crystals  is  the  <)uadrs  i 
lar  prism.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5.2.  Its  taste  is  atrt  : 
styptic,  metallic,  acrid,  and  persistent ;  and  its  dust  power  \ 
irritates  the  nostrils.  It  b  soluble,  according  to  Thenar  , 
20,  according  to  Orfils,  in  11  parts  of  temperate  water,  ai  I 
thrice  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  Its  solution  feintly  red  i 
litmus.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  (ban  in  water,  bo  i 
alcohol  dissolving  its  own  weight,  and  retaining,  wben  it  c-  : 
a  fonrtb  part.  It  is  also  very  soluble  in  ether,  so  that  ether 
remove  it  &om  its  aqueous  solution.  Corrosive  sublimate  i 
become  the  subject  of  a  medico-legal  analysis  in  three  states 
may  be  in  the  solid  form ;  it  may  be  dissolved  in  water  a  : 
wiUi  otJher  mineral  substances ;  and  it  may  be  mixed  with  v  ; 
table  and  animal  fluids  or  solids. 

Of  the  Tests  for  Corrosive  Sublimate  in  the  solid  state. 
.  Corrosive  Sublimate  in  the  solid  state  is  distinguished  f 
other  subriances  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  the  effects  of  the 
lotion  of  caustic  potass.  Subjected  to  heat  alone  it  sublime  i 
white  acrid  fumes ;  and  if  the  experiment  is  made  in  a  li  I 
tube,  it  condenses  again  unaltered  in  a  crystalline  cake.  Tr<  i 
ed  with  tbe  solution  of  caustic  potass,  it  becomes  yellow,  i 
peroxide  being  disengaged,  and  hydrochloric  acid.uniting  n 
the  potass,  as  may  be.proved  by  nitrate,  of  silver,  after  tiltrad 
and  neutralization  with  nitric  a<ad.  The  fine  yellow  colou: 
the  peroxide  which  is  separated  in  this  process  distingtushea  i 
corrosive  sublimate  from  calomel,  which  is  also  decomposed 
the  potass  solution,  but  yields  a  black  protoxide.  In  this  acti 
of  the  potass  water  is  decomposed,  as  when  calomel  is  acted 
by  the  same  agent  Caustic  soda  has  the  same  effect.  Not 
caOBtic  ammonia:   Ammonia  blackens  calomel,  but  docs  i 
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change  the  colour  of  corrosive  sublimate,  as  it  forms  with  it  a 
white  triple  salt. 

The  process  here  described  is  the  best  and  simplest  method 
of  determining  chemically  the  nature  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
its  solid  state.  But  two  other  tests  may  also  be  mentioned,  as 
they  have  been  a  good  deal  used.  A  very  good  test  is  the  pro- 
cess of  reduction  with  potass,  by  which  globules  of  mercury  are 
sublimed,  and  a  chloride  of  potassium  left  in  the  flux,  as  may  be 
proved  by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  solution  of  the 
flux  previously  neutralized  with  nitric  acid.  This  test  alone 
will  not  distinguish  corrosive  sublimate  from  calomel :  The  so- 
lubility of  the  former  must  be  taken  into  account. — Another 
very  elegant  test  is  the  solution  of  the  Protochloride  of  Tin. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  when  left  for  some  time  in  this  solution, 
first  becomes  grayish-black,  and  in  no  long  time  its  place  is  sup-* 
plied  by  globules  of  mercury, — ^the  chlorine  being  entirely  ab- 
stracted by  the  protochloride  of  tin,  which  consequently  passes 
to  the  state  of  a  bichloride  *,     Calomel  is  similarly  affected. 

Of  the  Tests  for  Corrosive  Sublimate  in  a  state  of  Solution, 

Two  processes,  as  in  the  instance  of  arsenic,  may  here  also 
be  mentioned  for  the  detection  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  mine- 
ral solutions, — a  process  by  reduction,  and  a  process  by  liquid 
tests. 

Meduction  process, — In  order  to  procure  mercury  in  its  cha- 
racteristic metallic  state  from  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
the  following  plan  of  procedure  will  be  found  the  most  delicate 
and  convenient.  Add  to  the  solution,  previously  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  if  very  weak,  a  little  of  the  protochlo- 
ride of  tin,  which  will  be  seen  presently  to  be  a  liquid  reagent 
of  very  great  delicacy.  If  the  solution  is  not  darkened  there  is 
not  present  an  appreciable  quantity  of  mercury.  If  mercury  is 
present,  a  bluish-gray  or  grayish-black  precipitate  falls  down, 
owing  to  the  chemical  action  already  particularized.  After  ebul- 
lition, this  precipitate  is  to  be  allowed  to  subside  first  in  a  tall 
glass  vessel  suited  to  the  quantity  of  the  solution,  and  afterwards 

*  In  this  view  of  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  during  the  action  of  the 
test,  both  the  corrosive  sublimate  and  the  salt  of  tin  are  supposed  to  be  dissolved 
in  the  form  of  chlorides.  The  explanation  required  on  the  supposition  that  these 
salts,  when  dissolved,  become  hydrochlorates  of  the  oxides,  as  many  chemists  con- 
ceive, is  obvious. 
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in  thft  small  giaaa  tube.  Tig.  7,  the  iuperincumbent  fluid  beiog 
previoosly  decanted  off  as  far  as  possible.  Af^er  it  has  subsided 
in  the  tube,  the  remaining  fluid  is  withdrawn  with  the  pipette, 
Fig,  6,  water  is  poured  over  it,  and  withdrawn  again  after  the 
precipitate  has  subsided  a  third  time.  The  bottom  of  the  tube 
is  then  cut  off  with  a  file,  and  the  moisture  which  remains  is 
driven  off  with  a  gentle  heat.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the 
powder,  which  is  nothing  else  than  metallic  mercury,  some- 
times runs  into  globules.  If  it  does  not,  the  bit  of  tube  is  to 
be  broken  in  pieces  and  heated  in  the  tube,  Fig.  I,  when  a  bril- 
liant ring  of  fine  globules  will  be  formed.  If  the  globules  are 
too  minute  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  tube  is  to  be  cut ' 
off  with  the  file  close  to  the  ring ;  and  the  globules  may  then  be 
easily  made  to  coalesce  into  one  or  more  of  viuble  magnitude 
by  scraping  the  iqside  of  the  tube  with  the  point  of  a  pen-knife. 

This  process  is  not  recommended  as  preferable  to  the  plan  by 
liquid  reagents  which  is  next  to  be  mentioned,  and  which  is 
both  more  easily  put  in  practice,  and  is  at  the  same  time  quite 
as  sstisfectory.  It  is  related  chiefly  because  it  forms  the  ground- 
work of  the  process  to  be  afterwards  proposed  for  detecdng  mer. 
cury  in  mixed  animal  or  vegetable  fluids. — It  will  be  remarked 
that  the  process  does  not  prove  with  what  acid  the  mercury  was 
combined  in  the  solution.  But  this  is  a  defect  of  very  little 
consequence ;  for  the  only  other  soluble  salts  of  mercury  ever 
met  with  in  the  arts,  namely,  the  nitrate,  acetate,  and  cyanide, 
.  are  too  rare  to  be  the  source  of  any  material  fallacy ;  and  are  be- 
sides all  equally  poisonous  with  the  corrosive  sublimate. 

Process  hy  Liquid  Texts. — The  process  by  Liquid  Reagents 
consists  in  tJie  applicaUon  of  several  tests  to  separate  portions 
of  the  solution.  The  tests  which  appear  to  me  the  most  satis- 
&ctory  are  the  four  following, — sulphuretted-hydrc^en  gas,  hy- 
driodate  of  potass,  protochloride  of  tin,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

1.  SvijAuTetted-HydJvgenGas  transmitted  in  a  stream  through 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  causes  a  dark  b row nisli -black 
precipitate,  the  bisulphuret  of  mercury.  When  the  solution 
is  not  very  diluted,  the  gas  forms  a  whitish  or  yellowish  pred- 
pitate  before  the  blackening  commences, — an  effect  which,  ac- 
cording to  P&ff,  distinguishes  the  salts  of  the  peroxide  of  mer- 
cury from  all  other  metals  that  are  thrown  down  black  from 
their  solutions  by  sulphuretted-hydrogen  *.     Sulphuretted-hy- 
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ish  or  grayish-black  from  the  be^ning.  In  such  solutiooa 
Deverffie  has  found  it  useful  to  acidulate  with  hydrochloric  acid 
before  adding  the  test.  The  chemical  action  here  is  peculiar. 
The  white  powder  thrown  down  at  fi^t  isthe  protochloride  of 
mercnrjr ;  a  part  of  the  chlorine  of  tbe  bichloride  of.  mercury 
havii^  been  ^tracted  by  the  protochloride  of  ttn,  which  be- 
comes in  consequence  the  hidiloride.  On  more  of  the  test 
being  added  these  changes  are  repeated,  the  cddorioe  is  remor^r 
ed  from  the  protochloride.  of  meronry,  and  metallic  mercury 
falls  down.  This  test  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy,  acting  in  sor 
lutions  which  contain  only  an  80000th  of  salt.  It  isprepared 
by  acting  on  tin  powder  or  tinfoil  with  strong  nmriatic  acid 
aided  by  a  gentle  heat.  The  solution  rauat  be  kept  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  (he  air ;  otherwise  the  bichloride  of  tin  is  formed, 
whioh  does  not  act  at  all  on  the  eoludon  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  protochloride  of  tin  is  not  liable  tp  any  fallacy.  Nei- 
ther is  it  liable  to  be  suspended  in  its  action  by  the  co-existence 
of  other  saline  substances.  It  causes  precq>itates  with  almost 
all  animal  and  moat  v^etable  fliuds.  But  when  sorrouve  snb- 
Umate  is  present)  even  in  very  small  proportion,  the  precipitate 
is  always  darker  than  when  no  mercurial' salt  exists  in  solution, 
and  frequently  baa  its  proper  grayish-black  tinL  This  pro- 
perty, as  will  presentiy  be  seen,  is  the  foundation  of  a  process 
£nr  the  detection  of  mercury  in  all  states  of  admixture  with  or- 
ganic matters,  , 

Nitrate  of  Silver  causes, a  heavy,  white  precipitate,  the  chlo- 
ride of  silvcv,  whioh  darkens  under  exposure  to  %hL  This 
is  a  test  for  the  chlorine  of  the  covrosive  sublimate,  but  not  for 
the  mercury,  and  is  a  necessary  addition  to  the  three,  form«r 
testa  in  order  to  determine  hoir  the  mercury  is  kept  in  solu- 
tion.    It  sets  with  very  great  delicacy. 

It  is  of  no  use,  however,  when  cfalorina  or  hydrochloric  acid 
is  present  either  free  or  combined  with  other  bases.  It  (s  not 
of  use,  therefore,  in  animal  fluids  and  v^^ble  infuuons,  be- 
cause very  many  of  them,  besides  organic  priociples  which 
form  white  precipitates  with  this  test,  contain  a  sensible  pro- 
portion of  faydrocMorate  of  soda. 

Although  the  preoedii^  liquid  reagents  when  employed  con- 
junctly are  amply  sufficient  for  determining  tbe  presence  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  a  fluid,  many  other  tests  hardly  less  charac- 
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teristic  and  delicate  have  been  used  by  medical  jurists.     These 
will  now  be  shortly  mentioned. 

1.  Lime- Water  throws  down  the  peroxide  of  mercury  in  the 
form  of  a  heavy  yellow  powder.  The  precipitate  first  thrown 
down  is  lemon-yellow,  an  additional  quantity  of  the  test  gives 
it  a  reddish-yellow  tint,  and  a  stiU  larger  quantity  restores  the 
lemon  yeUow.  This  test  is  very  characteristic,  but  not  so  de- 
licate as  those  already  mentioned. — 2.  Caustic  Potass  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  effect  as  lime-water,  except  that  the  tint  of  the 
precipitate  is  always  yellow.  It  is  not  more  delicate  than  lime- 
^ater. — 3.  Caustic  Ammonia  causes  a  fine,  white,  floccnlent,  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  a  triple  compound  of  ammonia,  chlorine,  and 
mercury.  It  is  a  very  delicate  test;  but  ammonia  likewise  causes 
a  white  precipitate  in  other  metallic  solutions. — 4.  Carboitate 
of  Potass  causes  a  brick-red  precipitate,  by  virtue  of  a  double 
decon^position,  the  precipitate  being  carbonate  of  mercury. — 
5.  The  Ferro^^anate  of  Potass  causes  at  first  a  whit«  precipi- 
tate, the  ferro-cyanate  of  mercury.  The  precipitate  becomes 
slowly  yellowish,  and  at  length  pale  blue,  owing,  it  b  believed, 
to  the  admixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  iron  with  the  corrosive 
sublimate. — 6.  A  polished  plate  of  Copper  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  becomes  in  a  few  seconds  tarnished  and 
brownish ;  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  a  grayish- white 
powder  is  formed  on  its  surface.  This  powder,  according  to 
Orfila  *,  is  a  mixture  of  calomel,  mercury,  and  a  copper  amal- 
gam. If  it  is  wiped  off,  wd  the  plate  then  rubbed  briskly 
where  tarnished,  it  assumes  a  white  argentine  appearance. — 
7.  A  little  mercttry  put  into  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is 
instantly  tarnished  on  the  surfEice ;  the  solution  in  a  few  se- 
conds becomes  turbid,  a  heavy  grayish  precipitate  is  formed, 
and  in  no  long  time  with  the  aid  of  agitation  the  whole  corro- 
sive sublimate  is  removed  from  the  solution.  The  powdery 
precipitate  is  a  mixture  of  finely  divided  mercury  and  calomel ; 
the  former  being  derived  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and 
the  latter  produced  by  the  corrosive  sublimate  uniting  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  metal  to  form  the  protochloride. — db 
A  solution  of  Albumen  causes  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  so- 
luble in  a  considerable  excess  of  the  reagent.  The  precipitate 
is  a  compound  of  calomel  and  albumen, — a  chloride  of  albumen 

*  Toxicologic  Gen^rale,  i.  241. 
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and  mercury.  The  nature  of  this  compound,  and  of  the  che- 
mical action  by  which  it  is  formed,  will  be  examined  presently. 
— A  slip  of  Gold,  aided  by  galvanism,  becomes  silver-white  in 
the  solution,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  an  amalgam. 
When  the  solution  is  concentrated,  it  may  be  thus  tested  by 
simply  putting  a  few  drops  on  a  bit  of  gold,  and  touching  the 
gold  through  the  solution  with  an  iron  point,  as  recommended 
by  Mr  Sylvetter  and  Jh-  Paris  *.  When  the  solution  is  very 
weak,  a  different  method  is  necessary,  and  a  process  for  the  pur- 
pose has  been  proposed  by  M.  Devergie,  which  appears  so  de- 
licate, accorate,  and  at  the  same  time  simple  a  mode  of  detect- 
ing traces  of  mercury  in  very  weak  solutions,  as  to  deserve  de- 
tailed notice.  A  thin  plate  of  gold,  and  another  of  tin,  a  few 
lines  broad,  and  two  or  three  inches  long,  being  closely  applied 
to  one  another  by  silk  threads  at  the  ends,  and  then  twisted 
spirally,  this  galvanic  pile  is  left  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-si^ 
hours  in  the  solution  previously  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid ; 
upon  which  the  gold  is  found  whitened,  and  mercury  may  bo 
obtained  in  globules  by  heating  the  gold  in  a  tube.  Distinct 
indications  may  be  obtained  by  this  method,  where  the  corro- 
sive sublimate  forms  but  an  60,000th  of  the  water  f.  For  iaci- 
lity  of  application,  an  important  condition  is,  that  the  quantity 
of  fluid  should  not  exceed  three  or  four  ounces,  because  in  a 
lai^er  quantity  the  pile  of  the  size  stated  above  cannot  remove 
the  whole  mercury.  Somewhat  similar  to  this  is  the  galvanic 
method  lately  proposed  by  Mr  Davy  of  Dublin.  He  proposes 
to  place  the  suspected  solution  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  mu- 
riatic acid,  diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  water,  to  excite  gal- 
vanic action  by  immersing  in  the  fluid  a  plate  of  zinc,  and  to 
sublime  and  collect  the  reduced  mercury,  by  washing  the  cni- 
dble,  heating  it  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  condensing  the  mercu- 
rial vapours  on  a  plate  of  glass  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the 
crucible  |. 

Of  the  Tests  for  Corrosive  Sublimate  token  mixed  with  Organic 
Fluids  and  Solids. 
The  process  for  detecting  corrosive  sublimate  in  mixtures  of  ^ 

*  Medical  Jurisprudence,  ii.  20B. 

t  Aiiiiftles  d'Hjg.  Fubl.  tide  M^.  L6g.  li.  411. 

;  Philosophical  TraiiSMlionii,  1831,  cjxl  155,  160. 
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organic  fluids  aQ4  solids,  such  as  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
is  now  to  be  described.  But  some  remarks  are  previously  re- 
quired on  the  chemical  relations  subsisting  between  this^poison 
and  various  principles  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 

These  relations  are  important  in  a  medico*-legal  point  of  view 
on  several  grounds.  On  the  one  hand,  the  chemical  changes 
which  corrosive  sublimate  undergoes  often  alter  so  much  the 
action  of  its  tests,  as  to  render  necessary  a  process  of  analysis 
materially  different  from  any  hitherto  described. .  And  on  the 
other  hand,  these  chemical  changes,  of  which  some,  take  place 
rapidly,  others  slowly,  will  hinder  the  corrosive  sublimate,  more 
or  less  completely,  from  exerting  its  usual  operation,  on  the  ani- 
mal system ;  so  that  it  may  thus  either  accidentally  &il  to  act 
as  intended,  or  be  checked  in  its  operation  by  antidotes  admi- 
nistered for  the  purpose.  . 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  M*  BouUay^  confirmed  by 
;those  of  Professor  OrfLa,^  that  various  vegetable  fluids,  extracts, 
fixed  oils,  volatile  oils  and  resins,  possess  the  power  of  decomr 
posing  corrosive  sublimate.  ,  According  to  M.  BovUay^  a  part 
of  the  chlorine  is  gradually  disengaged  in  the  form  of  muriatic 
acid,  and  the  salt  is  consequently  converted  into  calomel,  which 
is  deposited  in. a  state  of  mixture  with  vegetable  matter,  and 
may  be  procured  in  a  state  of  purity  by.  dissolving  the  impuri<> 
ties  with  boiling  acetic  acid  *.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  vegetable  matter  is  frequently  united  with  the  calomel,  qo 
as  to|  form  a  ternary  chemical  compound.  Some  vegetable  fluids 
produce. this  change  at  once»  others  not  for  some  hours,  others 
not  for  days,  and  only  when  aided  by  a  temperature  approach- 
ing that  of  ebullition.  For  example,  a  strong  infusion  of  tea, 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  a  few  grains  of  corrosive  subliipate, 
becomes  .in^nediately  muddy,  and  an  insoluble  cloud  separates 
in  half  an  hour.  But  the  remaining  fluid  slowly  becomes  mujdr 
dy  again,  and  in  eight  days  a  considerable  precipitate  is  form- 
ed. Both  precipitates  contain  mercury;  the  former,  I  find, 
contains  31  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  an  infusion  of  galls 
in  like  circumstances  does  not  become  muddy  for  six  or  seven 
hours.  A  solution  of  sugar  does  not  undergo  any  change  after 
being  mixed  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  for  months 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  at  the  tem- 

•  Aniialcs  de  Chitnie,  zliv.  176,  and  Orjila,  Toxicol  Gen.  i.  243. 
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perature  of  ebullition  BouBay  ha§  found  that  the  osuiil  changes 
ensue,  though  to  no  great  extent 

The  experiments  of  Profiiaor  Taddei  of  I'lorence  have  far- 
ther shown,  that  tJie  property  of  decomposing  corrosive  subli- 
mate is -possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  by  one  of  the  v^etable 
solids,  gluten.  If  the  salt  in  solution  is  properly  mixed  with 
a  due  proportion  of  gluten  of  wheat,  that  is,  about  four  times 
its  weight,  the  water  will  be  found  no  longer  to  contain  any 
mercury,  while  the  gluten  becomes  whitish,  brittle,  hard,  and 
not  prone  to  putrefaction.  A  ternary  compound  is  formed,  the 
protochloride  of  mercury  and  gluten  *.  This  change  is  effect- 
ed with  rapidity. 

The  researches  of  Beriholletf,  lately  repeated  and  extended 
by  Profestar  OrJUa  %,  have  also  shown  that  the  same  property 
is  possessed  by  most  animal  fluids  and  solids.  Among  the  so- 
luble animal  principles,  abumen,  casein,  osmazome,  and  gelatin 
possess  it  in  a  high  degree,  but  above  all  albumen,  the  action 
of  which  has  been  examined  with  some  care,  as  it  supplies  the 
physician  with  the  most  convenient  and  effectual  antidote  agunst 
die  effects  of  the  poison. 

If  a  solution  of  albumen,  for  example  that  procured  by  beat- 
ing white  of  ^^  in  water,  is  dropped  by  degrees  into  a  soln- 
tion  of  corrosive  sublimate,  a  white,  flaky  precipitate  is  imme- 
diately thrown  down,  which  when  separated  and  dried  forms 
homy  masses,  hard,  brittle,  and  pulverizable.  The  precipitate 
is  soluble  in  a  considerable  excess  of  albumen ;  so  that  whei> 
ever  albumen  abounds  in  any  fluid,  to  which  corrosive  sublimate 
has  been  added,  a  portion  of  the  mercury  will  always  be  found 
in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  also  soluble  in  a  considerable 
excess  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  dry  precipitate  I  have  found 
to  contain  6  per  cent,  of  metallic  mercury. 

The  action  of  casein  as  it  exists  in  milk  is  precisely  the  same. 
If  a  solution  of  corroNve  snblimate  is  poured  into  a  large  quan- 
tity of  milk,  no  chaise  ensues ;  but  if  the  proportion  of  salt  be 
considerable,  a  flaky  coagulnm  b  formed,  and  the  milk  becomes 
clears '  The  principles,  osmazdme  and  gelatin,  are  similar  in 
their  effects,  though  not  quite  so  powerful.     Urea  has  no  che- 

*   Taidii,  Rediercbes  sur  un  nouvel  Antidote  conlre  1e  sublimf  corrosiF. 
t  BaHuOlet,  sur  la  C>usticit£  des  sets  MutalUques.     M£in.  de  I'Aaul.  1780. 
f  Toiic  G&i.  i.  245. 
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mical  action  with  corroBive  sublimate-  '  Of  the  compoand  ani- 
mal Huids,  blood  and  eerum  have  the  same  effects  as  albumen. 

Many  insoluble  animal  principles,  as  well  as  all  the  soft  aty 
lids  of  the  animal  body,  act  in  the  same  manner  with  vegetable 
glut«n.  Fibrin,  tor  example,  coagulated  albumen,  or  coagu- 
lated casein,  acts  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  Muscular  fibre, 
the  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  the  fibrous  textures,  and  the 
brain,  have  all  the  same  effect :  They  become  fitmer,  brittle, 
white,  and  a  white  powder  detaches  itself  from  their  surface, 
which  is  a  compound  of  chlorine,  mercury,  and  the  animal  mat- 
ter with  which  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  in  contact.  This  che- 
mical action,  which  Taddei  has  proved  to  take  place  in  the  liv- 
ing •  as  well  as  in  the  dead  body,  is  the  source  of  the  corrosive 
property  of  the  poison,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Berlhollet 
in  his  essay  formerly  quoted. 

In  all  of  the  compounds  thus  formed  by  vegetable  and  animal 
substances,  the  presence  of  mercury  is  easily  proved  by  boiling 
the  powder  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potass.  The  organized  mat- 
ter is  dissolved ;  a  heavy,  grayish-black  powder  is  formed,  which 
is  the  protoxide  of  mercury ;  and  if  this  be  collected  in  the  way 
formerly  described,  it  forms  running  quicksilver  when  heated. 
As  the  potass  Uius  separates  the  mercury  in  the  form  of  pro- 
toxide, it  follows  that  it  existed  in  the  compound  in  the  form 
of  protochloride.  If  it  existed  in  (he  form  of  bichloride,  as 
some  have  imagined  f,  the  powder  would  have  been  the  yellow 
deutoxide. 

With  regard  to  the  changes  induced  by  these  effects  of  or- 
ganized matter  on  the  operation  of  the  liquid  tests  for  corrosive 
sublimate,  it  will  in  the  first  place  be  manifest  that  the  poison 
may  thus  be  wholly  removed  from  their  sphere  of  action :  It 
may  be  thrown  down  as  an  Insoluble  substance,  on  which  any 
process  by  liquid  tests  hitherto  mentioned  will  of  course  fail  to 
act.  But  secondly,  even  when  a  moderate  quantity  does  re- 
main in  solution,  the  operation  of  the  liquid  tests,  as  formerly 
noticed  under  the  head  of  each,  will  be  materially  modified.  It 
is  of  some  moment  for  the  medical  jurist  to  remember,  that  by 
reason  of  the  slowness  with  which  the  changes  in  question  some- 
times take  place,  the  poison  may  exist  abundantly  in  solution 

•  Beeherdhcs,  tec.  p.  60. 
t  ChanlourcUe,  Journ.  Geii.  dc  MMwiiie,  Oetobre  1822. 
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at  one  time,  mid  yet  be  present  only  in  small  qoMttity  after  an 
interval  of  some  hours  or  days. 

PrwxufuT  Oryanic  Mixtures. — It  is  only  within  a  few  years 
that  good  methods  liave  been  devised  for  detecting  corrosive 
sublimate,  when  it  exists  in  mixtures  of  the  kind  notr  describ- 
ed, and  in  the  minute  proportion  in  which  the  medical  jurist 
will  generally  have  to  search  for  it.  In  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  it  was  stated  that  the  processes  tiien  in  common  use  were 
insuffitnent  in  such  circnmstaDces,  and  a  new  method  was  pro- 
posed which  seemed  to  me  superior.  This  on  careAil  conside- 
ration lam  still  disposed  to  retaio,  with  one  or  two  modifications 
iQggested  by  my  own  ulterior  experience,  and  by  the  critiques  of 
others,  more  especially  of  M.  Deoergie^.  Other  processes  have 
since  eome  under  my  noticoi  which  are  probably  not  inferior ; 
and  they  will  therefore  be  annexed.  But  for  reasons  stated  in 
the  preface  to  the  present  edition,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide 
which  of  them  all  is  tiie  best. 

The  process  I  am  still  inclined  to  recommend  is  a  double 
one;  of  which  sometimes  the  first  part,  sometimes  tiie  second, 
sometimes  both  may  be  required.  The  first  removes  the  cor- 
rosive sublimate  ondecomposed  from  the  mixture,  which  may 
be  accomplished  when  its  proportion  is  not  minute ;  the  second, 
when  the  proportion  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  too  small  to  ad- 
mit of  being  so  removed,  separates  irom  the  mixture  metallic 
mercury ;  and  the  analyst  will  know  which  of  the  two  to  em- 
ploy by  uung  the  protochloride  of  tin  as  a  trial-test  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

A  fluid  mixture  being  in  the  first  instance  made,  if  necessary, 
by  dividing  and  bruising  alt  soft  solids  into  very  small  fr^ments, 
and  boiling  the  mass  in  distiUed  water,  a  small  portion  is  to  he 
filtered  for  the  trial.  If  the  protochloride  of  tin  causes  a  pretty 
deep  ash-gray  or  grayish-black  colour,  the  first  process  will  pro- 
bably be  successful ;  if  the  shade  acquired  is  not  deep,  that  pro- 
cess may  be  neglected,  and  the  second  put  in  practice  at  once. 

Firtt  branch  of  the  Process. — In  order  to  remove  the  corro- 
sive sublimate  undecomposed,  the  mixture,  without  filtration, 
is  to  be  agitated  for  a  few  minutes  with  about  a  fourth  part  of 
its  volume  of  sulphuric  ether ;  which  possesses  the  property  of 

■   Aiiimk-i  .I'ily^.  I'ui.liijiii-  ,-t  d»  AKil,  Legale,  .i.  vm. 
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abstracting  the  salt  from  its  aqaeous  solution.  On  remaining 
at  rest  for  half  a  minute  or  a  littie  more,  the  etherial  sofaition 
rises  to  the  sur&ce,  and  may  then  be  removed  by  suction  with 
the  pipette,  (Fig.  8.)  It  is  next  to  be  filtered  if  requisite,  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  ti'eated  with  boiling  water ; 
upon  which  a  solution  is  procured  that  will  present  the  proper- 
ties formerly  mentioned  as  belonging  to  corrosive  sublimate  in 
its  dissolved  state. 

Second  branch  of  the  Process* — If  the  preceding  method  should 
fail,  or  shall  have  been  judged  inapplicable,  as  will  very  gene- 
rally be  the  case,  the  mixture  is  to  be  treated  in  the  foHowing 
manner.  In  the  first  place,  all  particles  of  seeds,  leaves,  and 
other  fibrous  matter  of  a  v^etable  nature  are  to  be  removed  as 
carefully  as  possible.  This  being  done,  the  mixture,  without 
undergoing  filtration,  is  to  be  treated  with  protochloride  of  tin 
as  long  as  any  precipitate  or  coagulum  is  formed.  If  there  werift 
solid  animal  matters  in  the  mixture,  besides  being  cut  and  care- 
fully bruised  as  directed  above,  they  shbuld  also  be  brought 
thoroughly  in  contact  with  the  salt  of  tin  by  trituration.  The 
mixture^  even  if  it  contains  but  a  very  minute  proportion  of 
mercury,  will  acquire  a  slate-gray  tint,  and  become  easily  sepa- 
rable into  a  liquid  and  coagulum.  The  coagulum  is  to  be  col- 
lected, washed  and  drained  on  a  filter ;  from  which  it  is  then  to 
be  removed  without  being  dried ;  and  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  tear  away  with  it  any  fibres  of  the  paper,  as  these  would  ob- 
struct the  succeeding  operations.  The  mercury  exists  in  it  in 
the  metallic  state  for  reasons  formerly  mentioned. 

The  precipitate  is  next  to  be  boiled  in  a  moderately  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potass  <^ntained  in  a  glass  flask,  or  still  bet- 
ter in  a  smootii  porcelain  vessel  glazed  with  porcelain ;  and  the 
ebullition  is  to  be  continued  till  all  the  lumps  disappear.  The 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  oxide  of  tin  united  with  them, 
will  thus  be  dissolved  ;  and  on  the  solution  being  allowed  to  re- 
main at  rest,  a  heavy  grayish-black  powder  will  begin  to  fall 
down  in  a  few  seconds.  This  is  chiefly  metallic  mercury,  of 
which,  indeed,  globules  may  sometimes-  be  discerned  with  the 
naked  eye  or  with  a  small  magnifier. 

In  order  to  separate  it,  leave  the  solution  at  rest  under  a  tem- 
perature a  little  short  of  ebullition  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
or  longer  if  necessary.     Fill  up  the  vessel  gently  with  hot 
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water  widwut  diaturbing  the  precipitate,  bo  tkat  a  &tty  matter, 
whidi  rises  to  the  sur&ce  in  the  case  of  most  saimal  mixtures, 
may  be  skimmed  off  first  with  a  apoon,  aod  afterwards  with  fil- 
terings paper.  Then  withdraw  the  whole  supernatant  fiuid, 
which  is  easily  done  on  account  of  the  great  density  of  the  black 
powder.  Transfer  the  powder  into  a  small  glass  tube,  and  wash 
it  by  the  process  of  affiuion  and  snb«denea  till  the  washings  do 
not  taste  alkaline.  Any  fibrous  matter  which  may  have  escaped 
notice  at  the  coDunencement  of  the  process,  and  any  lumpy  mat- 
ter whidi  may  have  escaped  siJution  by  the  potass  should  now 
be  pilled  oat.  The  black  powder  is  the  only  part  which  should 
be  preserved.  If  the  quantity  of  powder  is  very  minote,  an  in- 
terval of  twelve  hours  should  be  allowed  for  each  aubsidenoe, 
and  the  tube  represented  in  Fig.  7  sbould  be  used. 

Lastly,  &e  powder  is  to  be  removed,  heated,  and  sublimed, 
as  in  the  last  stage  of  die  process  described  in  p^;«  343,  for  de- 
tectii^  eommve  sublimate  in  a  pore  solution. 

The  second  branch  of  this  process  is  very  delicate.  I  have 
detected  by  it  a  quarter  of  a  grun  of  corrouve  sublimate  mixed 
with  two  ounces  (^  beef,  or  with  five  ounces  of  new  milk,  or 
porter,  or  tea  made  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  cream  and  sugar. 
I  have  also  detected  a  tenth  part  of  a  grun  in  four  ounces  of  the 
last  mixture,  that  is  in  19,200  times  fU  weight. 

It  may  be  applied  successfully  and  without  difficulty  to  a  very 
large  majority  of  medico-l^al  cases.  The  only  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  applying  it  to  all  organic  mixtures  whatever  arises  from 
the  oecafflonal  presence  of  some  vegetable  matters,  such  as  seeds, 
leaves^  ligneoos  fibre  and  the  like,  which  are  insoluble  in  cau^ 
tic  potass,  and  which  may  therefore  be  left  behind  with  the  mer- 
cnrial  precipitate  and  obstruct  the  subsequent  sublimation  of 
the  metal.  This  difficulty  may  be  sometimes  got  rid  of,  as  re- 
commended above,  by  piddng  such  matters  out  of  the  mixture 
before  the  jvotochloride  of  tin  is  added  to  it.  No  mercury  is 
lost  by  so  doing,  for  none  of  it  is  united  with  these  Triable 
matters :  Corrouve  sublimate  does  not  form  any  chemical  cotn- 
ponnd  with  them  as  it  does  with  other  v^etable  matters  soluble 
in  caustic  potass,  and  with  the  sofi  animal  sotids.  Wbmi  the 
particles  are  too  lunall  to  admit  of  being  thus  removed,  or  can- 
not he  at'[(;riviinls  i-ohlovi.mI  ilui-inn  tliu  pruciss  ut'  wasliiiij;-  the 
biaciv  powdor,  wliich  is  left  after  llie  action  of  pot^ias — tbc  aim- 
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lyst  must  be  content  with  the  increased  bcility  of  sublimation 
derived  from  the  abstractioD  of  the  other  vegetable  and  aoinul 
admixtures,  and  take  care  to  use  a  tube  of  ^eater  length  and 
with  a  larger  ball  than  usual.  If  the  sublimate  is  too  much  ob- 
scured by  empyreumatized  matter  to  exhibit  distinctly  its  me- 
tallic, globular  appearance,  the  portion  of  the  tube  is  to  be 
broken  off,  and  scraped,  washed,  and  boiled  with  a  little  distil- 
led water  in  a  tube.  If  the  globules  do  not  then  become  vi- 
sible, a  second  subliniatioa  will  render  them  distinct.  This 
su[^lemental  operation,  however,  will  be  very  seldom  required; 
and  the  process  given  above  will  be  found  to  apply  to  a  great 
majority  of  instances. 

Various  objections  brought  aguost  this  process  by  reviewers 
aud  others  were  noticed  in  tJie  last  Edition,  their  force  discussed, 
and  some  improvements  proposed.  These  objections  it  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  reproduce  here.  A  new  objeotioo  has  been  uuce 
stated  by  M.  Devergie, — that  where  corrosive  sublimate  has 
acted  on  the  animal  tissues  and  united  with  them,  the  mercu- 
rial compound  so  formed  is  decomposed  by  the  salt  of  tin  on 
the  surface  only  of  the  texture,  and  not  in  its  deeper  portion ; 
and  that  in  consequence  but  a  small  part  of  the  mercury  is  ul- 
timately obtained.  This  difficulty  is  met,  I  conceive,  by  the 
simple  and  obvious  precaution  ofdividing  the  soft  solid  matters 
in  the  mixture  very  finely,  and  subjecting  the  whole  to  tritura- 
tion after  adding  tiie  salt  of  tin. 

A  reviewer  of  the  first  Edition  correctly  reminded  me  of 
having  omitted  an  important  feUacy  to  which  every  process  for 
the  detection  of  mercury  in  compound  mixtures  is  exposed.  In 
the  case  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  if  the  mercury  is  not 
detected  in  the  filtered  fluid,  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether 
the  mercury  detected  in  the  solid  matter  only  may  not  have 
proceeded  from  calomel  given  medicinally.  'Phis  objection  can 
be  obviated  solely  by  sufficient  evidence  that  calomel  was  not 
administered ;  at  least  the  different  criterions  Itud  down  by  Pro- 
Jetsor  Orfila  for  distinguishing  calomel  in  the  alimentary  canal 
from  the  insoluble  diloride  of  mercury  and  albumen  do  not  ap- 
pear sufficiently  precise,  or  generally  applicable  *. 

*  Toxicologic  Ccnurnle,  i.  301. 
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It  will  now  be  requisite  to  mention  some  other  important 
processee,  whidi  have  been  proposed  by  different  toxicologistB 
and  chemists  for  detecting  mercury  in  compoand  organic  mix- 
tures,— more  especially  as  some  of  them  are  perhaps  not  infe- 
rior in  delicacy  or  fiuiility  to  that  preferred  j^ve,  while  others 
are  more  general  in  their  application. 

1.  and  2.  In  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work  two  methods 
are  critirized,  which  for  brevity's  sake  may  be  here  omitted, 
since  they  are  now  commonly  abandoned  as  inferior  to  the  others. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  repeat  that  the  First  Branch  of  my 
own  process  is  borrowed  &om  one  of  them,  the  original  pro- 
cess of  Or^. 

3.  The  next  is  a  valuable  process  proposed  by  M.  Devergie 
in  1828  *,  and  lately  improved  by  him  since  some  strictures 
made  on  it  by  Orfils  as  well  as  myaelf.  Filter  the  mixture. 
Test  the  fluid  part  by.galvanbm,  as  described  in  page  347.  If 
mercury  be  not  tliere  discovered,  beat  the  solid  matter  gentJy 
in  a  glass  or  porceliun  vessel,  add  sncoessive  small  portions  of 
concentrated  muriatic  acid,  maintsinii:^  the  heat  a  little  below 
ebullition  and  stirring  and  bruising  the  solid  parts  diligently. 
A  uniform  soft  pulp  wilt  at  length  be  obtained,  &om  which 
most  of  the  acid  is  to  be  expelled  by  evaporatii^  gently,  yet 
not  to  dryness.  The  residuum  is  then  to  be  acted  on  by  water 
added  in  small  successive  quantities  till  the  pulp  is  thin  enough  to 
allow  a  stream  of  gas  to  pass  readily  through  it  Through  this 
pulp  chlorine  is  to  be  transmitted  till  the  precipitation  it  causes 
acquires  a  white  or  grayish  tint ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  brii^ 
the  whole  mercury  into  the  state  of  bichloride  in  solution. 
Finally  filter,  heat  the  fluid  nearly  to  ebullition  and  introduce 
a  small  plate  of  burnished  pure  tin  for  five  minntes,  and  then 
one  or  more  fresh  plates  in  succession  so  long  as  their  surface 
acquires  a  dull  white  tarnish.  The  tarnish  is  owing  to  depo- 
sited mercury,  which  may  be  obtained  pure  by  drying  the  plates, 
scrying  off  the  tarnish,  and  heating  the  scrapings  in  a  proper 
glass  tube.  A  ring  of  metallic  globules  will  be  sublimed  -f-. — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  extremely  delicate  method  of 
analysis. 

4.  Profenor  Orfia  considers  that  the  preliminary  action  of 
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mariatic  acid  in  Devergie's  process  is  not  necessary  for  the  fiill 
effect  of  the  chlorine  gas  in  decomposing  the  mereiurial  com- 
pounds formed  with  organic  matter,  and  brining  the  mercury 
into  solution  in  the  state  of  bichloride.  He  therefore  proposes 
to  transmit  chlorine  at  once  through  the  suspected  mixture, 
properly  diluted  if  necessary,  and  to  proceed  afterwards  nearly 
as  Devergie  directs  *.  To  this  method  Devolve  has  made 
some  objections,  the  force  of  which  Orfila  does  not  admit  f. 

5.  A  modification  of  the  galvanic  method  was  proposed  in 
the  Second  Edition  of  this  work,  p.  346.  As  Devergiei's  pro- 
cess, however,  is  in  its  various  particulars  nearly  the  same  and 
probably  in  most  respects  preferable,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention  here  that  it  was  proposed  to  excite  galvanic  action  by 
an  apparatus  like  that  of  Fischer  and  Tororieioitz  described  in 
page  256,  a  plate  of  zinc  being  placed  in  an  exterior  exciting 
fluid  and  a  small  slip  of  platinum-foil  in  the  suspected  liquid 
properly  prepared.  This  method  of  collecting  the  mercury  is 
probably  preferable  to  Devergie's  method  by  plates  of  tin. 

6.  Another  modification  of  the  galvanic  method  has  been 
proposed  by  Mr  Edmund  Daty,  which  so  mudi  resembles  his 
method  for  extracting  arsenic  by  galvanism  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  notice  it  particularly  If.. 

7.  Another  apparently  very  simple  process  was  proposed  by 
Professor  Buchner  in  1827 :  He  proposes  to  evaporate  the  sus- 
pected mixture  nearly  to  dryness,  and  boil  the  residue  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  till  the  decomposition  of  the  oi^anic  matter  is  at 
an  end,  which  is  indicated  by  the  cessation  of  the  discharge  of 
orange  fumes.  The  solution  is  then  treated  with  sulphuretted- 
hydrogen  gas,  which  occasions  first  a  white  and  then  a  black 
pr^ipitate.  This  precipitate  is  next  collected  and  heated  in  a 
tube  with  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  deprived  by  incandescence 
of  its  water  of  crystallization;  upon  which  globules  of  metallic 
mercury  are  sublimed.  This  process  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing applicable  to  mercury  in  all  its  states  of  combination,  since 
nitromuriatic  acid  dissolves  them  all.  But  doubts  may  be  en- 
tertained whether  it  is  in  every  case  convenient  and  delicate. 
There  are  some  organic  substances  which  boiling  nitric  acid 
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dees  not  de§troy,  but  merely  modifies  or  alten,  and  coDseqaenfr- 
ly  a  mixed  solutioD  is  procored,  to  which  the  anbeequent  it^ 
of  the  proGflSB  oaimot  alvays  be  efiectnslly  applied.  Either  on 
this  account  or  frcKO  ignorance  of  the  proper  maoipulatioDB,  I 
hare  been  unable  to  detect  by  Buchner's  procaw  a  quarter  of 
a  grain  of  corroeive  sublimate  in  four  ounces  of  milk. 

8.  Two  other  processes  may  next  be  mentioned,  b<^  of  them 
modifieatioiu  of  that  of  Buchner,  but  probably  oonc^ved  and 
published  by  Aeir  authors  withoat  being  aware  of  his  re- 
searches. Hie  first  has  been  su^ested  by  Dr  (yShauffkneuey. 
He  proposes  to  try  a  small  portion  of  the  suspected  mixtore, 
first  by  ether,  and  then  by  protochloride  of  tin  in  the  manner 
I  have  recommended.  If  no  indiciUion  of  mercury  is  procured, 
memarj  may  still  be  present  in  the  form  of  one  of  its  com- 
poouds,  on  which  the  protochloride  of  tin,  as  formerly  notioed, 
has  bot  little  action.  These  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Filter,  acidulate  the  tluid  part  wiA  nitric  acid, 
and  concentrate  by  evaporation.  Boil  the  solid  part  in  solutioD 
of  caustic  potass,  add  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid,  digest  with 
a  gentle  heat  in  a  Florence  flash  for  at  least  nx  hours.  Filter, 
unite  with  the  fluid  part  of  tiie  mixture,  and  concentrate  the 
whole  by  evaporation  as  much  as  possible.  Filter  again  after 
cooling.  Introduce  into  this  fluid  a  thin  slip  of  gold  bound  with 
a  ooil  of  iron  wire,  when  amalgama^on  of  the  gold  will  ensue; 
and  the  mercury  may  be  procured  by  scrying  off  the  gold 
amalgam  and  heating  it  in  a  tube  *. — The  general  a[^licBbiUty 
of  this  process  moat  be  determined  by  experience.  The  author 
found  it  to  answer  when  a  thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  calomel  was 
mixed  with  ten  ounces  of  tea  and  two  ounces  of  human  blood, 

9.  The  following  analogous  process  intermediate  between 
dtat  of  Devergie  and  my  own  has  been  suggested  by  Dr 
VeaeMfM  of  Chelmsford.  Nitric  acid  in  excess  is  agitated  on 
the  solid  matter  of  the  mixture.  Chlorine  gas  is  then  tran- 
smitted through  the  fluid  to  convert  the  mercury  into  the  ohl»- 
ride.  The  mixture  is  next  boiled  to  destroy  organic  matter 
as  much  as  posmble,  then  filtered  and  ev^torated ;  and  as  it  be- 
comes dark  or  thick  under  evaporation,  solution  of  chlorine  is 
added  irom  time  to  time.  When  this  alternate  concentration 
and  addition  of  chlorine  has  been  continued  to  a  sufficient  de- 
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greCi  the  fluid  retains  only  a  feeble  action  on  litmus.  It  is  then 
neutralized  with  potass,  filtered  and  treated  with  protochloride 
of  tin.  The  precipitate  is  lastly  to  be  collected  in  the  manner 
described  above,  (p.  342,)  and  the  mercury  sublimed  in  a  tuhe  *. 
The  object  of  the  first  steps  in  this  process  is  on  the  one  hand 
to  remove  organic  matter,  before  proceeding  to  the  more  es- 
sential operation  of  separating  the  mercury  in  the  metallic  state, 
— and  on  the  other  himd  to  comprehend  every  possible  condition 
in  which  the  poison  may  exist.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  may 
be  required ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  allow  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  former  object ;  at  least  I  have  never  found  the  presence 
of  organic  matter  an  obstacle  to  the  discovery  of  the  mercury 
by  the  direct  use  of  protochloride  of  tin,  followed  by  the  action 
of  potass  on  the  precipitate, — even  where  tiie  proportion  and 
quantity  of  the  mercury  were  very  inconsiderable.  Dr  Ven- 
ables  applied  his  process  to  the  tissues  of  the  stomach  and  duo- 
denum in  a  case  of  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  was 
successful,  although  the  patient  lived  eight  days  and  had  vo- 
mited much  at  first 

The  reader  will  conclude  from  what  has  now  been  said,  that 
the  toxicologist  is  at  length  in  possession  of  a  great  variety  of 
good  processes  for  detecting  mercury.  A  long  experimental 
inquiry  would  be  requisite  for  deciding  which  is  the  most  de- 
licate. 

6.  Of  Cyanide  of  Mercury, 

The  Cyanide  of  Mercury  is  a  compound  of  mercnry  and  cy- 
anogen. It  is  usually  sold  in  the  form  of  white  opaque,  heavy, 
crystals,  which  are  rhomboidal  prisms.  It  has  a  disagreeable 
metallic  taste.  It  is  easily  known  from  every  other  substance 
by  the  efi^ects  of  heat.  If  a  small  quantity  of  it,  previously  well 
dried,  be  introduced  into  a  glass  phial  to  which  a  small  tube  is 
fitted  by  means  of  a  cork,  on  the  application  of  heat  the  salt 
chars,  mercury  is  sublimed,  and  condenses  in  globules  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  phial,  and  a  gas  escapes  from  the  tube,  which 
has  the  odour  of  prussic  acid,  and  burns  with  a  beautiful  rose- 
red  flame. 

7.  Of  the  Nitrates  of  Mercury. 

The  Nitrates  of  Mercury  are  used  in  some  of  the  arts,  but 
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have  so  very  rarely  been  the  caiue  o(  injury  to  loan  that  they 
are  of  little  medico-legal  importaace.  1  am  acquainted  with 
only  one  case  of  poisoning  with  them  *. 

There  are  two  nitrates,  the  protonitrate  and  pernitrate.  1. 
The  protonitrate  is  in  transparent  colourless  crystals,  entirely 
soluble  in  water  with  the  aid  of  a  very  slight  excess  of  nitric 
add ;  and  the  solution  is  pretnpitated  black  by  the  alkalis,  black 
by  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  white  by  muriatic  acid,  and  yellow 
by  hydriodate  of  potass.  The  crystals  when  heated  discbai^e 
fumes  of  nitrous  acid,  and  when  the  whole  acid  is  driven  off 
the  red  oxide  b  left,  winch  by  farther  heat  is  converted  into 
metallic  mercury.  2.  The  pernitrate  Is  umilarly  affected  by 
heat.  Its  crystals  form  white  or  yellowish  needles.  Water  de- 
composes them,  separating  an  insoluble  yellowish  suboitrate, 
and  dissolving  a  snpemitrate,  which  is  precipitated  yellow  by 
the  alkalis,  black  by  sulphuretted-hydn^en,  carmine- red  by  the 
hydriodate  of  potara. — Copper  separates  the  mercury  from  both 
nitrates ;  and  so  does  gold  or  platinum  when  aided  by  a  gal- 
vanic current. 

Section  II. — Of  the  mode  of  Action  of  Mercury  and  the  Symp- 
toms it  excitea  in  Man. 

The  effects  of  mercury  on  the  animal  body  are  more  diversi- 
fied than  those  of  any  other  poison.  It  acts  on  agreat  number 
of  important  oTgans,  and  io  consequence  the  phenomena  of  its 
action  are  proportionately  various.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  some  ambiguity  still  prevails  as  to  its  mode  of  action 
and  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  regulated. 

The  attention  of  toxicologista  in  their  physiological  research- 
es had  been  chiefly  turned  to  the  more  active  preparations  of 
mercury,  and  especially  to  corrouve  sublimate,  when  given  in 
such  quantity  as  to  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days  at  farthest  The 
more  immediate  and  prominent  properties  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate have  consequently  received  some  elucidation.  But  its 
qualities  as  a  slow  poison,  as  well  as  the  analogous  operation  of 
the  less  active  compounds  of  mercury,  have  not  J>eei)  experi- 
mentally examined  with  thesame  care :  Indeed  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  phenomena  of  the  latter  description  as  they  occur 
in  man  can  be  studied  with  much  advantage  by  means  of  ex- 
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perimentB  on  animals. — In  treating  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
compounds  of  mercury  act,  the  most  convenient  method  will  be 
to  consider  at  present  its  action  in  the  form  of  corrosive  snbli* 
mate  in  large  doses  as  ascertained  by  late  experiments,  and  to 
reserve  the  connderation  of  the  action  of  the  mercurial  poisons 
generally  till  their  effects  on  man  have  been  fully  described. 

The  mode  of  action  of  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  examin- 
ed particularly  by  Mr  Brodie  in  1812  * ;  by  Dr  CampkeU  in 
1813 1,  by  M.  Smith  in  1815:]:,  M.  Gaspard  in  1821  §,  and 
more  lately  by  Professor  OrJQa  ||.  The  following  is  a  short 
analysis  of  their  experiments  and  results. 

The  leading  phenomena  remarked  by  Mr  Brodie,  on  large 
doses  being  introduced  into  the  stomach  were  very  rapid  dea&, 
corrosion  of  the  stomach,  and  paraljrsis  of  the  heart.  In  rab- 
bits and  cats,  from  six  to  twenty  grains,  injected  in  a  state  of 
solution  into  the  stomach,  produced  in  a  few  minutes  insensi- 
bility and  laborious  breathing,  then  convulsions,[and  death  im- 
mediately afterwards, — ^the  whole  duration  of  the  poisoning 
varying  from  five  to  twenty -five  minutes.  AAer  death  the  in- 
ner membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  gray,  brittie,  and 
here  and  there  pulpy, — changes  precisely^the  same  witii  those 
produced  by  corrosive  sublimate  on  the  dead  stomacL  When 
the  chest  was  opened  immediately  after  death,  the  heart  was 
found  either  motionless  or  contracting  feebly ;  and  in  both  cir- 
cumstances the  blood  in  its  left  cavities  was  arterial. 

It  is  evident  that  in  these  experiments  the  brain  was  acted 
on  as  well  as  the  heart,  and  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
was  stoppage  of  the  heart's  action.  Mr  Brodie  thinks  that 
these  organs  could  not  have  been  affected  tiirough  the  medium 
of  the  blood,  because  he  considers  the  chemical  alteration  pro- 
duced on  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  exercise  of  tiie  function  of  absorption  there.  But  the 
accuracy  of  this  opinion  may  be  doubted.  For  on  the  one 
hand,  the  chemical  action  of  corrosive  sublimate  on  the  exter- 
nal sur&ce  of  the  human  body,  in  other  words,  its  operation  as 
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«n  etclurotic,  is  not  uoon^atible  vith  its  beii^  also  absorbed ; 
and  on  the  oUier  hand,  Mr  Brodie  fbuDd,  that  its  effeota  whan 
introduced  into  the  atonuu^  are  not  altered  by  the  previoiu  di- 
vision of  the  dgbth  pur  of  nerves,  u  we  should  expect,  did 
the  pmaon  act  through  sfnipathy  without  eMerin^  the  blood- 


I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  other  experiments  of  conse- 
quence on  the  operation  of  corrosive  anblimate  when  introdu- 
ced into  the  alimentary  canal'  Bat  some  very  into-esting  obser- 
vatione  have  been, made  by  Campbell,  Smith,  Gupard,  and  Or- 
fila  severally  aa  to  its  eSketa  when  applied  to  the  cellular  tJssae 
or  ii^ected  at  once  into  the  blood  of  a  vein.  It  foUows  from 
their  researdws,  taken  along  with  those  of  Mr  Brodie,  that, 
like  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  is  an  active  poison,  to  what- 
ever part  or  tiaaue  in  the  body  it  ia  a{^lied. 

Campbell,  Smith,  and  Qrfila  all  agree  in  assigning  to  it  dan- 
gerous properties,  when  it  is  applied  to  a  wound  or  the  cellular 
tissue  of  nniirmla.  Even  in  the  solid  state,  and  in  the  dose  of 
three,  four,  or  five  grains  only,  it  causes  death  in  the  course  of 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day.  The  symptoms  imteoe- 
dent  to  death  were  generally  those  of  dysentery ;  and  corre- 
sponding appearances  were  found  after  death,  namely  redness, 
blackness,  or  even  nkeration  of  the  villons  coat  of  the  stomach 
and  rectum,  the  intermediate  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  being 
aound.  This  poison,  therefore,  has,  like  arsenic,  the  singular 
power  of  infltTiing  the  stomach  and  intestines,  even  when  it  is 
introduced  into  the  system  through  a  wound. 

But  this  is  not  its  only  property  in  such  circomstanees.  Ac- 
cording to  Smith  and  Orfik,  it  also  possessesthe  power  of  inflam- 
ing both  the  Inngs  and  the  heart.  OrtUa  found  the  lungs  un- 
asoally  compact  uid  cedematous  in  some  parts ;  and  Smith  ob- 
eerved  on  their  anterior  snrfitce  black  spots,  elevated  in  the  cen- 
tre, evidently  the  consequence  of  eflnsion  of  blood.  As  to  Urn 
heart,  in  one  of  Smith's  experiments  black  spots  were  found  in 
its  substance,  immediately  beneath  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
ventricles ;  and  Orfila  invariably  found  in  one  part  or  anothw 
ofthe  lining  membr8ne,mostcommonlyon  the  valves,  little  spots 
of  a  cherry-red  or  almost  black  colour ;  nay  on  one  occasion  he 
observed  these  spots  so  soft  that  slight  iriction  made  little  cavi- 
ties,   llie  production  of  peripneamony  by  corrosive  sublimate 
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when  applied  to  a  wound  appears  well  estabUahed ;  but  the  t^ 
pearances  BBsumed  as  indications  of  carditis  are  eqoivoca],  as 
they  may  have  Briaen  «inply  from  dyeing  of  the  membrane  of 
the  heart  in  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  after  death. 

The  researches  of  tiaspard  were  confined  to  the  effects  of  the 
poison  when  injected  at  once  into  the  blood.  They  show  still 
more  clearly  its  tendency  to  cause  inflammaUon  of  the  lungs ; 
and  they  prove  that  through  the  (^onel  of  the  blood,  as  throi^ 
the  cellular  tissue,  it  is  apt  to  cause  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  rectum.  The  symptoms  during  life  were  vomitlog,  bloody 
diarrhtsa,  difficult  breathing,  apparent  pain  of  chest,  bloody 
sputa ;  and  death  took  place  in  a  few  seconds  or  in  three  or  four 
days,  according  to  the  dose,  which  varied  from  one  to  five 
gr^us.  The  appearances  in  the  dead  body  were  principally 
redness  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  int«atines :  and  in  the 
lungs,  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  animal  survived, 
uther  black  ecchymosed  spots,  or  black  tubercular  masses,  some 
inflamed,  others  gangrenous,  others  suppurated,  or  finally,  re- 
gular abscesses  separated  from  one  another  by  healthy  pulmi^ 
nary  Ussue  *. 

Besides  the  effects  mentioned  in  the  preceding  abstract,  two 
of  the  experimentalists  referred  to  have  likewise  observed  in 
animals  the  same  remarkable  operation  on  the  salivary  organs 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  action  of  the  com- 
pounds of  mercury  on  maa.  Dr  Campbell  observed  mercurial 
foetor,  and  M.  Gaspard  mercurial  salivation.  Another  writer, 
Zelkr,  found  that  dogs  might  be  made  to  salivate,  but  not  gra- 
minivorous animals  f.  StAubarth,  however,  remarked  profuse 
salivation  in  a  horse,  to  which  twenty-four  ounces  of  strong 
mercurial  ointment  were  administored  in  the  way  of  friction  in 
sixteen  days};  and  I  observed  the  same  symptoms  in  a  rabbit 
xm  the  sixth  day  after  the  commencement  of  dally  mercurial  in- 
unction. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  inquiry  is,  that  corrowve  subli- 
mate causes  when  swallowed,  corrosion  of  the  stomach,  and  in 
whatever  way  it  obtains  entrance  into  the  body,  irritation  of 

*  Journal  de  Phyuolope,  ■■  165. 

t  Autcnrielh  unA  ZcUer,  iibpr  Aaa  Daseya  kid  QuiK.lisit!)i,T  in  dcr  BluCniuw 
der  ITiicre.     RMi  Awlii.  riir  cliri  I'liyaiologic,  viii,  ai6. 
t    //«r«'j  Arcliiv  f  iir  Mtciimiwlic  Krfjiriing,  {mvi,  ii.  417. 
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that  oi^an  and  of  the  rectum,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  de- 
pressed action  luid  perhaps  also  inflammation  of  the  heart,  op- 
pression of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  inflammation  of  the  sali- 
vary glands.  These  phenomena  are  diversified  enough.  But 
it  will  presently  be  found  that  other  organs  still  are  implicated 
in  its  effects  on  man. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  its  effects  on  man,  some  no- 
tice may  be  taken  of  a  question,  connected  with  its  mode  of  ac- 
tion, which  has  long  been  and  still  is  the  subject  of  controversy. 
The  experiments  already  quoted,  although  certainly  not  deci- 
«ve  of  the  point,  nevertheless  render  it  probable  that  corrosive 
sublimate,  before  it  can  exert  its  remote  action,  must  enter  the 
blood ;  and  the  Acts  to  be  enumerated  under  the  next  head  of 
the  present  section  will  render  it  probable  that  the  milder  com- 
pounds of  mercury  used  in  medicine  also  act  in  a  similar  manner. 
Fhymmns  and  chembts  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  diaoorer 
this  metal  in  the  solids  and  fiuids  of  the  body  while  ander  its 
influence ;  and  the  failure  of  some  attempts  to  detect  it  has  na- 
turally led  to  its  presence  thronghont  the  system  being  called 
in  question  by  many.  This  inquiry,  besides  its  interest  in  a 
physiological  point  of  view,  is  highly  important  in  respect  to  me- 
dico-legal practice,  since  it  forms  a  material  branch  of  the  ge- 
neral questions  which  at  present  occupy  the  attention  of  medi- 
cal jurists, — whether  poisons  that  act  throtigh  the  blood  should 
be  sought  for  by  chemical  analysis  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
besides  the  stomach,  intestines,  or  other  organ  to  which  they 
have  been  directly  applied, — and  in  what  particular  quarters  the 
search  should  be  principally  made.  As  no  poison  seems  better 
fitted  for  throwing  light  on  these  questions  than  mercury,  and 
as  the  proofe  of  its  presence  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals 
under  ila  influence  do  not  appear  to  have  been  liurly  stated  by 
some  modem  authors,  the  chief  facts  which  h^ve  been  publish- 
ed on  the  sul^ect  may  be  here  shortly  enumerated. 

They  are  derived  from  observations  and  experiments  made 
on  man  and  animals  after  the  long-continned  use  of  the  milder 
preparations  of  mercury ;  it  being  imagined  tJiat  if  the  poison 
eaters  the  blood  at  all,  the  greatest  quantity  will  be  found  under 
these  circumstances.  The  facts  thus  procured  may  be  arranged 
under  three  heads.  Some  relate  to  the  discharge  of  metdlic 
mercury  from  the  \Wmg  body  during  a  mcreurial  course  for  me- 
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diciaal  parposes ;  odiors  to  the  discovery  of  metallic  mercury 
in  the  dead  body  after  a  mercurial  course ;  and  others  to  the 
detection  of  mercury  by  a  careful  chemical  analysis  in  the  fluids 
and  solids  during  life  or  afl^r  death.  , 

Many  Btoriesare  related  by  the  older  aotbors  ofthediachai^ 
of  running  quicksilver  from  the  living  body  daring  a  mercurial 
course.  Some  of  the  most  authentic  of  them  have  beoi  eollected 
by  ZeUer.  In  lus  list  of  cases  it  is  statod  that  Schenla»M  met  with 
an  instance  of  the  <Uscharge  of  a  apocmfiil  of  qiuckulver  by  vo- 
miting ;  that  BAodiut  twice  remarked  quicksilver  pass  with  the 
urine;  and  that  £bcA«teaer  once  saw  it  exhaled  with  the  sweat*. 
Fallopiut  likewise  states,  that  in  people  who  had  used  mercurial 
inunction  for  three  years,  and  who  had  the  bones  of  the  1^  laid 
bare  by  suppurating  nodes,  he  had  seen  quicksilver  collected  in 
globules  on  tJie  tibia ;  and  he  (q>eakB  of  its  being  the  practice  in 
his  day  to  draw  the  mercury  from  the  body,  when  overloaded 
widi  it,  by  successively  amalgamating  a  bit  of  gold  in  the  raoudi 
and  heating  the  anmlgam  to  expel  the  mercuryf .  With  regard 
to  these  statements  of  the  older  authors  it  may  be  observed  that, 
although  their  singularity  renders  them  questionable,  they  ought 
not  to  be  rejected  at  once,  as  some  have  done,  merely  because 
corresponding  &ct8  have  not  been  witnessed  in  modem  times ; 
for  no  one  can  now-a-daya  have  such  oppcHtunities  for  observa- 
tion as  were  enjoyed  by  Fallopius  and  his  contemporuies.  It 
is  true  that  the  experiment  of  amalgamating  gold  in  the  moulh 
of  a  person  under  a  coarse  of  m«-oury  has  always  fiuled  in  mo- 
dem times.  But  who  can  now  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
the  experiment  during  a  mercurial  course  of  three  years  ?  Be- 
^es,  the  statements  quoted  above  are  not  all  destitute  of  mo- 
dem confirmation.  Thus  Fowrcroy  has  noticed  the  oaae  of  a 
gilder  attacked  with  an  eruption  of  little  boils,  in  each  of  whieli 
was  oontuned  a  globule  of  qiucksilver.  Bruehruam  mentions 
the  case  of  a  lady  who  sidnequently  to  a  course  of  mercury  re- 
marked after  a  dance  many  small  black  stiuns  on  her  breast,  and 
minute  globules  of  qmcksilver  in  the  folds  of  her  shifti^.  And 
Dr  Jw^da  has  described  in  a  late  French  periodical  a  case  where 

*  Diss.  Iiuug.  Tubinga,  1S08)  sismu  eiperimenu  qusdam  circa  vlfeclus  bj- 
dnrgjri  in  aninulia  lin,  pp.  2S,  31,  bIbo  ReQ's  Archiv,  ul  lupra. 
+  TrBcu  de  Morb.  Gdl.  in  Oper.  Omnui,  p.  728,  729, 
t  Arcbiv  fiir  McdiiiniscbG  Ei&hrung,  1810,  ii.  2K1 
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fluid  Btereary  wm  paased  by  the  urine.  The  last  &ct  appears 
to  me  satiefitctory  in  all  ite  (urcnnastaocea.  A  patient  had  beoi 
taking  corrosire  sublimate  for  a  month  in  the  doee  of  a  grain, 
beaides  using  for  the  first  ^teen  days  a  gargle  containing  me- 
tallic mercury  finely  divided.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month 
be  obaerred  on  the  mil  of  the  window,  on  which  he  used  to 
turn  up  luB  chamber-pot  after  using  it,  many  little  globules  of 
mercury,  amoniiting  in  all  to  four  grains.  Dr  Jonrda  on  learn- 
ing this  observation  of  his  patient  collected  some  of  his  urine 
with  ewe,  and  after  it  bad  stood  some  time  found  in  it  a  black, 
powdery  sediment,  which,  when  separated  and  dried,  fonped 
little  globules  of  mercury  *. 

The  next  class  of  facts  in  favour  of  the  entrance  of  mercury 
into  the  blood  are  derived  from  the  discovery  of  metallic  mer- 
cury in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  undergone  a  long  mer- 
curial course  recently  before  death.  In  the  German  Ephenie- 
rides  it  is  said  that  no  less  than  a  pound  of  it  was  found  in  the 
brain  «id  two  ounces  in  the  skull-cap  of  one  who  had  been  long 
salivated  f.  This  b  certainly  too  marvellous  a  story  to  obtton 
much  credit.  Nevertheless  analogous  observations  have  been 
made  very  lately.  In  HufHan^s  Journal  it  is  mentioned  that 
a  ekuU  found  in  a  churchyard  cont^ned  running  quicksilver  in 
the  texture  of  its  bones,  and  that  there  is  preserved  in  the  Lub- 
ben  cabinet  of  midwifery  a  pelvis  infiltered  with  mercury,  and 
taken  from  a  youi^  woman  who  died  of  syphilis:]:.  An  une- 
quivocal &ct  of  the  same  nature  has  been  reUled  by  Mr  Rigby 
BrodbtU.  In  a  body  of  which  be  could  not  learn  the  history  he 
found  mercurial  globules  as  big  as  a  pio-head  lying  on  the  os 
hyoides,  laryngeal  cartil^es,  frontal  bone,  sternum,  and  tibia  §. 
Another  equally  unquestionable  fact  of  the  kind  has  been  sup- 
plied by  DrO^.  On  scrying  the  periosteom  of  several  of  the 
bones  of  a  man  who  had  loured  under  syphilis,  he  remarked 
minute  globules  issuing  from  the  osseous  substance :  In  some 
places  globules  were  deposited  between  the  bone  and  perios- 
teum, where  the  latter  had  been  detached  in  the  progress  of 
putrefaction ;  and  in  other  places,  when  the  bones  were  struck, 

•  Coniiart'g  Joum.  de  litA.  xirii.  244. 

f  Dec  1.  Ann.  L  Ob*.  8. 

+  Joum.  der  Prakt.  Heilkundc,  U.  5,  p.  117. 
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a  shower  of  tine  globules  fell  from  them  *.  fVibmer  observes 
that  FHcket  aurg^on  to  the  Hamburg  Intirmary,  has  obtuned 
mercury  by  boiling  the  bones  of  persons  who  had  been  long  un- 
der a  course  of  mercurial  inunction -|-. 

The  third  and  most  satisfactory  class  of  facta  are  the  resnlts 
of  actual  chemical  analysis.  These  results,  however,  have  un- 
fortunately been  variable.  On  the  one  band,  Mayer  not  long 
ago  lately  subjected  to  a  careful  examination  the  chief  solids  and 
fluids  of  a  person  who  died  while  taking  mercury,  but  without 
finding  any  mercury  in  tfaem ;  Marabelli,  an  Italian  physiolo- 
gist, was  not  more  fortunate  in  some  experiments  performed 
with  the  fluids  of  living  persons^ ;  more  lately  M.  Devayie  by 
means  of  the  procese  described  above,  (p.  335,)  which  he  con- 
siders delicate  enough  to  detect  a  122,680th  part  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  blood,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  discover  mercury  in 
the  blood,  saliva  and  urine  of  persons  under  a  mercurial  conrse^; 
and  1  have  likewise  tried  the  process  described  in  page  352  on 
the  solids  and  blood  of  two  rabbits  killed  by  innnction,  but  with 
no  better  success.  On  the  other  hand,  Zetler  has  detected  it 
after  death  in  the  blood  and  bile,  Ctaitu  has  likewise  procured 
it  from  the  urine,  Buckner  has  found  it  in  the  blood,  saliva,  and 
urine,  and  Schvbarth  has  likewise  extracted  it  from  the  blood. 
The  first  experimentalist,  in  the  course  of  his  researches,  which 
were  carried  on  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Autenrieth  of 
Tubingen,  found  that  in  the  blood  and  bile  of  animals  killed  by- 
mercurial  inunction,  mercury  could  be  detected  by  destructive 
distillation,  but  not  by  any  fluid  tests  ||.  Canta,  by  operating  on 
sixty  pounds  of  urine,  taken  from  persons  under  the  action  of 
mercury,  procured  no  less  than  twenty  grains  of  the  metal ; 
and  he  remarks  that  it  was  all  contained  in  the  sediment,  and 
that  the  residuum  procured  when  the  liquid  part  was  evaporated 
to  dryness,  yielded  none  %  While  these  ^parently  pointed 
facts  are  quoted,  it  is  right  to  mention  at  the  same  time,  that  the 

•   Scltene  Beobachlungen  lur  Anat.  Phy^l.  und  Pathol.     Berlin,  1824,  ii.  36. 
Quoted  b;  Afiiri,  die  Lehre  von  den  Giften,  I.  iL  163. 
f  Die  Wirkung  der  Anneimittel  und  Gifte,  iii.  66. 
t  Zelllr,  in  ReU's  Archi..  viii.  233. 
§  Nouvdle  Bibliutb£<|uc  MMcale,  1828,  iv.  17  and  18. 
II  Reil's  Archiv,  TJii.  £i8. 
^  Jouinul  der  Frrnktischcn  Heilkuade,  Ix.  11^ 
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Teeearches  of  Cantu  are  open  to  ttdlacy,  on  account  of  the  ob- 
vious difficulty  of  collecting  so  large  a  quantity  of  urine,  from 
persons  who  are  taking  mercury,  withoat  the  risk  of  mercury 
having  been  accidentally  mixed  with  it ;  and  that  since  Zeller 
published  his  thesis,  be  repeated  his  experiments,  and  sent  the 
blood  to  Klaprotb,  and  tbe  bile  to  Bergemann  for  analysis, 
neither  of  whom  could  detect  any  mercury ;  and  that  his  whole 
train  of  researches  has  been  more  lately  repeated  by  Bhada, 
with  the  aid  both  of  Meissoer  and  of  Schweigger,  but  with  no 
better  success  *.  The  experiments  of  Bachner  are  the  most 
satis&ctory  1  have  yet  seen.  By  destructive  distillation  of  sevea 
ounces  of  blood  taken  from  a  patient  who  was  salivated  by 
mercury,  he  could  procure  no  indication  of  the  metal  in  the 
serum,  but  separated  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  s  grain  of 
globules  from  the  crassameotum ;  two  pounds  of  saliva  yielded 
in  the  same  way  a  200th  of  a  grain ;  and  the  urine  contuned 
so  much  that  it  became  brownish-black  with  sulphuretted-hy- 
drogen f .  Buchner  likewise  odds,  that  Profestor  Pkkel  of 
Wiirzburg  procured  mercury  by  destructive  distillation  from 
tbe  brain  of  a  venereal  patient  who  had  long  taken  corrosive 
sublimate  ji.  Not  less  satisfactory  perhaps  are  the  experimenta 
of  Dr  Sehtibartii.  A  horse  after  being  rubbed  for  twenty-nine 
days  with  mercurial  ointment  to  the  total  amount  of  eighty 
ounces,  died  of  fever,  emaciation,  dian'bcea,  and  ptyalism.  On 
the  ^teenth  day,  when  ptyalism  had  set  in,  a  quart  of  blood 
was  drawn  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  after  death  another  quart 
was  collected  from  the  heart,  great  vessels  and  lungs, — extreme 
care  being  taken  to  collect  it  perfectly  pure.  In  each  specimen 
there  was  procured  by  destructive  distillatioo  a  liquor,  in  which 
minute  metallic  globules  were  visible.  A  copper  coin  agitated 
in  the  liqaor  was  whitened ;  and  when  the  oily  matter  was  se- 
parated by  &ltratian  and  boiling  in  alcohol,  the  residue  gave 
with  nitric  a<nd  a  solution,  which  produced  an  orange  precipi- 
tate w)th  hydriodate  of  potass.  The  quantity  of  globules,  how- 
ever, was  extremely  small ;  and  to  this  extreme  minuteness  the 
author  ascribeB  the  failure  of  Klaprotb,  Bergemann,  Rhades, 

•  Rbadet,  iiber  den  Uebergsng  TOn  Quecksilber  in  das  Blut.  Meclecfi  Archiv. 
flit  Anal,  und  Phyuol.  vi.  I S8,— also— Joumal  ComplJnieDUire,  iL  H7. 
f  Toiikologie  3tc  Auflogc,  530. 
X  mdem,433. 
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and  other  experimentalists,  who  operated  on  inconsidend>le 
quantities  of  hlood  *• 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  chemistry  has  supplied  in  fit- 
vour  of  the  absorption  of  mercury  into  the  circulating  system. 
On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  contradictory  &cts  which 
have  been  noticed,  they  furnish  the  strongest  presumption  that 
it  is  present  in  some  circumstances  in  the  animal  fluids.  It  re- 
mains for  the  chemical  physiologist  to  determine  what  are  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  exped;ed  to  be  present. 

In  reference,  however,  to  the  questions  in  medico-l^al  ana- 
lysis mentioned  above,  it  will  be  evident,  on  a  moment's  con- 
sideration, ^t,  even  if  mercury  is  always  present  in  the  fluids 
of  those  poisoned  with  it,  the  chemist  may  not  be  always  able 
to  detect  it  The  experiments  of  Gaspard,  Orfila,  and  other 
physiologists,  have  proved,  that  a  gnun  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
injected  into  the  blood,  or  thrust  into  a  wound,  in  a  middle- 
sized  dog,  will  cause  death  in  two  or  three  days ;  and  conse- 
quently, if  it  acts  through  absorption,  it  is  quite  possible,  nay 
probable,  that  although  a  larger  quantity  is  applied  to  an  ab- 
sorbing surface,  a  larger  proportion  may  not  exist  in  die  blood 
after  death.  Now,  the  whole  blood  which  can  be  collected 
from  a  middle-sized  dog  will  hardly  exceed  twenty-four  ounces, 
being  about  a  third  of  the  whole  blood  in  its  body.  Hence, 
supposing  the  whole  mercury  which  originally  entered  the  blood 
to  remain  in  it  at  the  time  of  death,  (a  supposition  favourable 
to  the  analyst,  but  which,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  does  not  hold 
true),  he  would  have  to  search  for  a  third  of  a  grain  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  mercury,  mixed  witii  about  50,000  times  its  weight  of  blood, 
— an  analysis  which  could  not  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue 
without  very  great  care  and  dexterity,  and  certsuinly  not  by  any 
process  known  prior  to  the  publication  of  Devergie's  metiiod 
in  1828.  If,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of 
the  analysis,  any  one  should  feel  disposed  to  pursue  the  subject 
practically,  the  most  likely  quarter  for  finding  the  mercury  in 
persons  poisoned  with  it  appears  to  be  the  blood,  or  the  urine, 
more  especially  the  latter. 

*  Beitriigc  zur  naheren  Kentniss  der  Arzneimittel  und  Gifte.     Horn's  Archhr, 

1823,  ii.  419. 
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The  cases  of  poisoning  with  mercury  which  have  been  ob-* 
served  in  the  human  subject  may  be  conveniently  arranged  un- 
der three  varieties.  In  one  variety  the  sole  or  leading  symp* 
toms  are  those  of  violent  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In 
another  variety  the  symptoms  are  at  first  the  same  as  in  the 
former,  but  subsequently  become  conjoined  with  salivation  and 
inflammation  of  the  mouth,  or  some  of  the  other  disorders  in- 
cident to  mercurial  erethysm,  as  it  is  called.  In  a  third  variety 
the  preliminary  stage  of  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal  is 
wanting,  and  the  symptoms  are  from  beginning  to  end  those 
of  mercurial  erethysm  in  one  or  other  of  its  multifarious  forms. 

The  first  variety  of  poisoning  with  mercury  is  remarked  only 
in  those  who  have  taken  considerable  doses  of  its  soluble  salts, 
particularly  corrosive  sublimate.  The  second  is  caused  by  the 
same  preparations.  The  third  may  be  caused  by  any  of  the 
compounds  of  mercury. 

1.  The  symptoms  in  the  first  variety  are  very  like  those  al- 
ready described  as  occiurring  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  poisoning 
with  arsenic, — namely  vomiting,  especially  when  any  thing  is 
swallowed,  violent  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as 
over  the  whole  belly,  and  profuse  diarrhoea.  But  there  exist 
between  the  eflects  of  the  two  poisons  some  shades  of  difference 
which  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to. 

In  the  first  place, — taking  corrosive  sublimate  as  the  best 
example  of  the  preparations  which  cause  this  variety  of  poison- 
ing with  mercury, — the  symptoms  begin  much  sooner  than 
those  caused  by  arsenic.  The  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the 
throat  may  begin  immediately,  nay  even  during  the  very  act  of 
swallowing  * ;  and  those  in  the  stomach  may  appear  either  im- 
mediately *|",  or  within  five  minutes  :|:. 

Secondly,  the  taste  is  much  more  unequivocal  and  strongi^ 
Even  a  small  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate,  either  in  the  so- 
lid or  fluid  state,  and  considerably  diluted,  has  so  strong  and  so 
horrible  a  taste,  that  I  should  think  no  one  could  swallow  it  in 

*  Hodgson's  Trial,  Ediii.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxiL  439)  also  case  by  Mr 
Biofkiock,  Ibid,  xxxvi.  92. 

t  Case  by  Ollivler  in  Archives  Gin.  de  M6d.  ix.  100;  also  one  by  Mr  Valen- 
tine, £din.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xiv.  471. 

t  Casa  by  Fotttmelle,  Arch.  Gen.  de  M^.  ▼.  345 ;  also  Hodgson's  Trial. 
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a  form  capable  of  causing  much  irritation  in  the  stomach  with- 
out being  at  once  made  sensible  by  the  taste  that  he  had  taken 
something  unusual  and  injurious.  People  have  in  fact  been 
occasionally  thus  warned  of  their  danger  while  in  the  act  of 
swallowing  the  poison,  and  have  consequently  stopped  in  time 
to  prevent  fatal  consequences  *. 

-  Thirdly,  the  sense  .of  acridity  which  it  exdtes  in  the  gullet 
dnring  the  act  of  deglutition,  and  throughout  the  whole  course 
a£  the  subsequent  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  usu- 
ally much  stronger.     If  the  dose  is  not  ineonsiderable^  or  very 
largely  diluted,  or  in  the  solid  form,  .the  sense  of  tightness, 
acridity,  or  burning  in  the  throat  and  gullet  during  deglutition 
is  ofien  far  greater  than  ever  occurs  in  the  instance  of  arsenic; 
and  sometimes  it  is  very  severe  even  when  corrosive  sublimate 
is  taken  in  the  solid  form  f .     The  tightness  and  burning  in  the 
throat  oflen  continue  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  poi- 
soning ;  and  may  be  so  excessive  as  to  cause  complete  inability 
to  swallow  ij  or  even  to  speak  §.     Occasionally  the  affection 
of  the  throat  is  the  only  material  injury  inflicted  by  the  poison, 
as  in  a  case  related  by  DrJ*  Johnstone  of  a  young  woman,  who 
tried  to  swallow  two  drachms  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the 
solid  state,  but  was  unable  to  force  it  down  on  account  of  the 
constriction  it  caused  in  the  gullet.     She  died  in  six  days  of 
mortification  of  the  throat  ||.     The  greater  violence  of  the  ac- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  on  the  throat,  compared  with  that 
of  arsenic^  is  evidently  owing  to  its  greater  solubility  and  power- 
ful chemical  operation  on  the  animal  textures. 

Fourthly,  instead  of  the  contracted  ghastly  countenance  ob- 
served in  cases  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  (but  which  it  will  be 
remembered  is  not  invariable  in  that  kind  of  poisoning),  those 
who  are  suffering  under  the  primary  effects  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate have  frequently  the  countenance  much  flushed,  and  even 
swelled  f . 


*  Hogdson's  Trial ;  also  Oriila,  Tox.  G6n.  i.  263 ;  and  Mr  Valentine's  5th 
case,  the  only  survivor. 

f  Hogdson's  Trial ;  also  Mr  Buchanan's  case  in  Lond.  Med.  Repos.  zix.  374. 

X  Mr  Valentine's  Cases,  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  ziv  470. 

§  Mr  Anderson's  case  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xiv.  474. 

(I   Essay  on  Mineral  Poisons,  p.  52. 

<f  Dumonceau  in  Joum.  de  M^.liix.  36;  Orfila,  Tox.  Gen.  i.  264;  and  Black- 
lock's  case. 
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.    Gorrosire  •ublimate  eeems  also  to  ooeasion  n   i 
than  arsenic  the  discharge  of  blood  by  vomitiii) 
— obviously  because  it  is  a  more  powerful  irrifa  i 
>    It  likewise  gires  rise  porhaps  more  freqaenl  i 
of  the  urinary  passages.     This  irritation  genen  I 
frequent  and  painful  micturition ;  but  the  secret  i 
pften  suppressed  alt<^ether.     Instances  of  this  1 
related  by  Mr  Valentiike  ^y  by  my  colleague,  Pr  \ 
by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Medicid  and  ]  I 
nal  Xi  by  Dr  Venables§y  by  Mr  BlctcUock  ||,  an 
meTy  in  whose  case,  however,  the  poison  was  1  i 
mercury  f .    In  the  three  last  cases  the  suppresi 
and  continued  till  death,  which  did  not  ensue,  in  i 
in  the  next  till  five,  and  in  the  last  till  nine  day«  i 
son  was  taken.     Sometimes,  as  in  Ollivier's  casi 
irritation  is  attended  with  symptoms  of  excitemei  ; 
nal  parts,  such  as  swelling  and  blackness  of  the 
erection  of  the-  penis. 

.    Another  distinction  seems  to  be  that  corrosiri 
more  apt  than  arsenic  to  cause  nervous  affectioi 
first  inflammatory  stage.     The  tendency  to  doze, 
times  interrupts  the  inflammatory  symptoms  cans  \ 
has  been  more  frequently  obs^ved  in  cases  of  p 
porrosive  sublimate  **.     The  same  maybe  said  c  i 
and  twitches  of  the  extremities.      Sometimes  tl 
preaches  even  to  absolute  coma  ff ;  and  the  twite  I 
ally  amount  to  distinct,  nay  violent  convulsions  i  \ 
instances  paraplegia  has  been  witnessed  §§. 

Another  difference  is,  that  the  effects  of  the  mi 
tants  are  fully  more  curable  than  those  of  arsemci 
has  taken  jplace  even  after  half  an  ounce  was  swal 

*  See  his  five  cases  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal)  xiv.  4(i 

t  Ibid.  xliv.  26. 

$  xU.  204. 

§  London  Medical  Gazette,  viii.  610. 

Il  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxxvl.  92. 

%  Archives  G^n.  de  M6d.  ix.  99. 
.  ••  Orfila,  Tox.  B^n.  u  265. 
•f  "t*  Mr  Valentine's  cases. 
J$  Ollivicr's  case,  and  Fontenelle's. 
§§  Case  by  Devergie  in  Arch.  G6n.  de  M^d.  ix.  463. 
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the  effSect  of  indacing  both  bloody  vomittng  and  purging*. 
This  may  depend  in  part  on  the  greater  solubility  of  the  mer- 
curial preparations,  so  that  they  are  more  easily  discharged  than 
arsenic,  which  often  remains  in  the  stomach  after  days  of  con- 
tinned  vomiting,  and  in  part  on  corrosive  sublimate  and  die 
other  soluble  salts  of  mercury  being  in  no  long  time  and  much 
more  easily  converted  into  comparatively  innocuous  compounds, 
either  by  antidotes  intentionally  given  for  that  purpose,  or  by 
animal  principles  in  the  secretions  and  accidental  contents  of 
the  alimeiatary  canal. 

Lastly,  deviations  from  the  ordinary  course  and  combination 
of  the  symptoms  appear  to  be  more  rare  in  the  instance  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  than  in  that  of  arsenic. 

To  these  general  statements,  it  may  be  right  to  add  the 
heads  of  one  or  two  actual  cases,  lest  an  exaggerated  idea  be 
conveyed  of  the  combination  of  the  symptoms  as  they  usually 
occur.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  a  fatal 
case  related  by  M,  Deverffiey  and  to  an  instance  of  recovery, 
without  salivation  having  supervened,  which  is  contained  in 
OrJUds  Toxicology. — In  Devergie'^s  case,  the  patient,  a  female, 
swaUowed  three  drachms  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  solution, 
and  was  soon  after  seized  with  vomiting,  purging,  and  pain  in 
the  belly.  In  five  hours,  when  she  was  first  seen  by  Devergie, 
the  skin  was  cold  and  damp,  the  limbs  relaxed,  the  face  pale, 
the  eyes  dull,  and  expressive  of  horror  and  anxiety.  The  lips 
and  tongue  were  white  and  shrivelled,  and  she  had  dreadftd 
fits  of  pain  and  spasm  in  the  throat  whenever  she  attempted  to 
swallow  liquids,  also  burning  and  pricking  along  the  course  of 
the  gullet,  and  increase  of  pain  in  these  parts  on  pressure.  There 
was  likewise  frequent  vomiting  of  mucous  and  bilious  matter, 
with  burning  pain  in  the  stomach  and  tenderness  of  the  epigas- 
trium on  the  slightest  pressure.  She  had  farther  profuse  diar- 
rhoea, with  pricking  pain  and  tenesmus.  The  pulsation  of  the 
heart  was  deep  and  slow,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  almost  iropeiv 
ceptible,  and  the  breathing  much  retarded.  In  eighteen  hours 
these  symptoms  continued  without  any  material  change ;  but 
the  limbs  were  also  then  insensible.  In  twenty-tliree  hours 
■he  died  in  a  fit  of  fidnting,  the  mind  having  been  entire  to  the 

*  HouUfon  in  London  Med.  Journal,  vi.  271* 
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last  *. — Orfla's  csm  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who  draok  by 
mistake  an  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  bat  fortu- 
lUttoly  was  so  much  alarmed  in  the  act  of  swallowing  by  its 
taste,  that  he  ceased  drinking  before  he  Bnished  the  poisonous 
draught.  Nevertheless,  he  was  instantly  attacked  with  a  sense 
of  tightness  in  the  throat  and  burning  in  the  stomach,  and  soon 
after  with  vomiting  and  putting.  Two  hours  aft«r  the  accident 
Orfila  fonnd  him  with  the  face  very  full  and  red,  the  eyes  spark- 
ling and  restless,  the  pupils  contracted,  and  the  lips  dry  and 
cracked.  There  was  also  acute  pain  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  particularly  in  the  throat.  The  belly 
was  swelled,  and  so  tender,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  weight 
of  fomentation-cloths.  The  pulse  was  112,  small  and  sharp; 
the  skin  intensely  hot  and  pui^ent;  micturition  scanty,  fre- 
quent  and  difBcult ;  the  breathing  very  much  oppressed ;  the 
purging  bilious,  llie  patient  had  likewise  a  tendency  to  doze, 
and  was  affected  witii  occasional  convulsive  twitches  of  the  lace 
and  extremities,  and  with  constant  cramps  in  the  limbs.  Next 
morning  all  the  symptoms  were  sensibly  'mitigated,  and  they 
went  on  decreasing  till  convalescence  was  established  in  eight 
days.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he  recovered  bis  usual 
h^th,  without  suffering  salivation  -f. 

The  only  mBt«rial  and  common  symptom  which  was  want- 
ing in  tiie  two  cases  now  related  was  blood  in  the  stools  and 
in  the  matter  vomited.  In  other  respects  they  are  good  ex- 
amples of  the  ordinary  train  of  symptoms  in  cases  of  tbe  pre- 
sent variety.  For  other  examples  of  the  same  nature  the  readw 
may  refer  particularly  to  the  paper  of  Mr  Valentine,  who  has 
desoribed  five  cases  tiiat  happened  at  one  time  in  the  same  fa- 
mily, the  mother  having  attempted  to  poison  herself  and  four 
children  p 

It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  know  the  usual  duration 
of  this  variety  of  mercurial  poisoning,  and  also  the  extremes  of 
its  duration.  On  these  points  I  have  not  hitiierto  bad  oppor- 
tunities of  consulting  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  be  able  to 
lay  down  the  general  rule  with  precision     But,  so  fiir  as  my 

•  Arch.  G&i.  de  M£d.  ix.  463. 

t  Toiicol.  G£ii.  i,  2tia 

)  Edio.  Med  and  Surg.  Jaurna],  lii.  468. 
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inquiries  go,  the  ordinary  duration  in  iatal  cases  is  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours.     It  is  probaUe  that  a  few  may  last 
three  days  *,  but  only  one  instanee  has  oome  under  my  notiitf 
where  the  duration  was  greats ;  and  in  that  instance,  whidi  is 
described  by  Dr  Venabks^  life  was  prolonged  under  great  agony 
from  psdn  of  the  belly,  bloody  vomiting,  diarrhoea  and  suppress 
sion  of  urine,  but  without  salivation,  for  no  less  than  eigbt 
daysf.     In  cases  of  recovery  the  symptoms  of  irritation  may 
continue  very  long,  and  nevertheless  ^ot  pass  into  the  second 
variety  of  this  kind  of  poisoning, — a  transition,  however,  whidi 
on  the  whole  is- exceedingly  common.     In  the  case  of  which 
an  analysis  lias  been  given  from  Orfila's  narrative,  «nd  likewise 
in  (me  of  Mr  Valentine's  patients  who  recovered^the  symp^ 
toms  all  along  were  those  of  irritation  in  the  alimentary  oanal^ 
there  was  not  any  ptyalism,  or  other  symptom  of  the  prepcfr 
mefcuri^  erethysm. — The  shortest  duration  yet  recorded  is 
two  hours  and  a-half.    This  was  in«  case  related  by  Dr  Biffsby 
of  Newark-on-Trent,  where  a  tea-spoonful  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  was  swallowed  by  a  lad  sixteea 
years  old,  and  where  the  chief  symptoms  were  bnming  pain 
from  the  month  to  the  stomach,  tenderness  of  the  whole  belly^ 
mucous  vomiting,  and  feculent  purging  f.     Next  to  this  the 
shortest  case  recorded  proved  futal  in  eleven  hours  §• 

2.  The  second  variety  of  poisoning  with  mercury  compre- 
hends the  cases,  which  begin,  like  the  former,  with  irritation 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  but  in  which  the  symptoms  of  what  is 
called  mercurial  erethysm  gradually  supervene. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  here  the  several  forms  of  mer- 
curial erethysm  which  may  thus  be  developed,  because  they  will 
immediately  be  considered  under  the  third  variety  of  mercurial 
poisoning.  It  is  sufficient  to  remind  the  reader  in  passing  that 
the  leading  affection  is  inflammation  of  the  organs  in  and  ad* 
joining  the  mouth,  and  more  particularly  of  the  salivary  glands. 
'  But  it  may  be  right  to  endeavour  in  the  present  place  to  fix 
the  period  of  the  poisoning  at  which  these  secondary  afiections 

*  Mr  Valentine*8  4th  case. 
+  London  Medical  Gazette,  viii.  616. 

I  Ibidem,  vii.  320. 

$  Mr  Valentine's  case  Ist. 
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may  and  usually  do  oommence.  This  cannot  be  dune  so  BBti»- 
laetorily  as  might  be  wished,  because  the  cases  already  published 
'  irtiich  I  have  been  able  to  examine  do  not  form  alai*g«  enough 
indnction.  Among  the  recorded  casea  I  hare  bitJierto  seen, 
salivation  has  never  been  retarded  beyond  the  third  day* ;  hot 
in  an  imrtanee  ofsmcide  bycorrorive  sublimate  which  happened 
in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  in  1826,  and  for  the  particulars  of 
which  1  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Ih  Sliortt  of  this  city,  the 
salivation  did  not  begki  tiB  the  fourth.  Salivation  very  sel- 
dofn  come»  on  sooner  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  f ;  and 
thfl'most  nmal  datd  of  its  oommenceinent  is  towards  the  close 
of  the  second  day.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  retarded 
till  a  period  considerably  later  tban  I  have  yet  found  record- 
ed ;  but  I  question  whether  it  ever  begins  much  sooner  than 
^iter  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  It  has  been  sud,  indeed,  that 
ptyalism  may  supervene  when  the  inflammatory  stage  has  lasted 
less  than  that  interval ;  and  an  instance  has  been  described  by 
Mr  H.  Andenon  of  Beltast,  in  which  this  appeared  to  him  to 
have  t^en  place  only  nineteen  hours  after  ^  the  poison  was 
swallowed^.  Hitlterto  I  have  met  with  no  other  &ct  wfai<^ 
supports  Ae  general  statement ;  and  there  is  some  reason  for 
suspecting  that  Mr  Anderson's  narrative  is  not  quite  correct, 
and  that  be  mistook  for  mercurial  ptyalism  the  common  sali- 
vation canted  by  inability  to  swallow  from  soreness  of  the  throat, 
(p.  860.)  I  shall  presendy,  however,  mention  a  sii^lar  case 
of  salivation  ft-om  adnmel  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
[p.  377.] 

'As  to  the  total  doration  of  this  variety  in  fatal  cases,  I  have 
found  ati  instance  fatal  on  tfie  fourth  day,  salivation  having  be- 
gun on  the  second  § ;  and  OrfSa  quotes  a  case  from  Degner,  in 
which  the  gastro-enteritic  symptoms  were  succeeded  by  ptyalism 
about  iJie  same  period,  and  which  proved  &tal  in  fifteen  days  ||. 
These  periods,  however,  probably  do  not  form  the  extremes. 
For  in  such  cases  as  the  former  deathis  the  consequence  of  the 

*  Cose  in  Med.  and  Pbjs.  Journal,  ili. 

t   Case  by  Dr  Anderson  in  fldin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jaurnd,  vii.  437. 
t  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  lit.  474- 
S  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal.  iJi 

I    Touc.  Ginirale,  i.  2S2,  from  D^neii  Hittoria  Mad.  de  DjHDt.  liilioa. 
Contag.  25a 
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primary  affection^  and  may  therefore  ensue  immediately  after 
the  secondary  stage  has  begun  to  develope  itself;  and  when 
death  arises  from  profuse  salivation  as  in  Degner's  patient,  or 
from  the  ravages  committed  by  ulceration  and  gangrene,  it  may 
be  delayed  almost  as  long  as  in  cases  of  the  third  variety  of 
mercurial  poisoning,  in  which  there  is  no  percursory  stage  of 
inflammation  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  present  variety  of  poisoning  with  corrorave  sublimate 
may  be  concluded  with  the  heads  of  a  very  excellent  example 
related  in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  The  patient,  a 
stout  young  girl,  swallowed  soon  after  supper  a  drachm  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  dissolved  in  beer ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  she 
was  found  on  her  knees  in  great  torture*  All  the  primary 
symptoms  of  this  kind  of  poisoning  were  present  in  their  most 
violent  form,— burning  in  the  stomach,  extending  towards  the 
throat  and  mouth ;  followed  in  no  long  time  by  violent  vomit- 
ing  of  a  matter  at  flrst  mucous,  afterwards  bilious  and  bloody ; 
by  purging  of  a  brownish,  fetid  fluid ;  suppression  of  urine  and 
much  tenderness  of  the  urethra  and  bladder ;  small,  contracted, 
frequent  pulse,  anxious  countenance,  and  considerable  stupor, 
interrupted  frequently  by  fits  of  increiyied  pain.  All  these  symp- 
toms were  developed  in  four  hours.  Subsequently  the  pidn  in 
the  stomach  became  much  easier,  but  that  in  the  throat  much 
worse.  At  length  in  the  course  of  the  second  day  the  teeth 
became  loose,  the  gums  tender,  the  saliva  more  abundant  than 
natural ;  profuse  ptyalism  and  great  fetor  of  the  breath  ensued, 
and  the  patient  expired  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  day  *. 

3.  The  third  variety  of  poisoning  with  mercury  comprehends 
all  the  forms  of  what  is  called  mercurial  erethysm.  Without 
endeavouring  to  settle  the  precise  meaning  of  this  term,  which 
is  now  used  in  rather  a  vague  sense,  I  shall  consider  under  the 
present  head  all  the  secondary  and  chronic  effects  of  mercury. 
These  may  be  caused  by  any  of  its  preparations,  but  are  most 
frequently  seen  as  the  consequence  of  its  milder  compounds, 
either  given  medicinally  in  frequent  small  doses,  or  applied 
continuously  to  the  bodies  of  workmen  who  are  exposed  by 
their  trade  to  its  fumes. 

The  secondary  and  chronic  effects  of  mercury  are  multifari- 

*  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  ili.  204. 
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ous  enough  id  reaUty ;  but  if  credit  vrere  given  to  all  that  haa 
been  written  and  is  atill  aometimei  muntaioed  on  this  sobject, 
ahnoet  every  diseaae  in  the  Nobo1<^  might  be  ennmerated 
under  the  present  head ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  disease  of  com- 
mon occurrenoe  which  has  not  been  imputed  by  one  author  or 
another  to  the  direct  or  indirect  operation  of  mercury.  The 
present  remarks,  however,  will  be  confined  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  what  ia  well  ascertained,  and  bears  on  the  medical  evi- 
dence of  poisoning  with  mercury,  or  is  important  in  r^ard  to 
medical  police.  With  this  view,  salivation  and  its  concomi- 
tants, the  most  usual  of  the  secondary  effects  of  mercury,  will 
first  be  treated  of  Some  observations  will  then  be  made  on 
the  shaking  palsy,  or  tremblement  meTatnel^  which  ia  caused  by 
mercury  in  those  who  work  with  it.  And  in  conclusion,  a 
short  view  will  be  taken  of  the  other  diseases  which  are  more 
indirectly  induced  by  this  poison,  as  well  as  of  some  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  it  on  insufficient  grounds.  This  being  done, 
the  mode  of  action  of  the  mercurial  poisons  will  be  resumed, 
and  a  description  given  of  their  relative  effects  when  introdu- 
ced by  different  channels  and  in  different  chemical  forms. 

Mercurial  salivation  may  be  caused  by  any  of  the  prepara- 
tiona  of  mercury,  and  either  by  a  sii^la  dose  or  by  frequently 
repeated,  Binall  doses.  It  may  be  caused  by  corrosive  sublimate 
as  the  secondary  stage  of  a  case  which  commenced  with  iii£am- 
mation  in  tike  alimentary  canal ;  or  it  may  be  the  first  sign  of 
mercurial  action,  as  in  the  medicinal  mode  of  administering  ca- 
lomel and  blue  pill.  Even  in  the  latter  case  a  single  dose,  and 
that  not  lai^e,  may  be  sufficient  to  induce  ptyalism  of  tbe  most 
violent  kind.  When  induced  by  a  single  dose  it  uauaily  com- 
mences between  the  banning  of  the  second  and  end  of  the 
Uiird  day,  rarely  within  twenty-four  hours.  But  an  extraor- 
dinary case  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Bright,  where  five  grains,  put 
on  the  tongue  in  apoplexy  and  not  washed  over,  excited  in  three 
hoars  most  violent  salivation,  with  such  swelling  of  the  tongue 
that  scarifications  became  necessary  *.  It  commences  with  a 
brassy  taste  and  tenderness  of  the  mouth,  swelling,  redness  and 
subsequently  ulceration  of  the  gums,  peculiar  fetor  of  the  breatli; 
and  at  last  an  augmentation  is  observed  in  the  flow  of  the  saliva, 
commonly  accompanied  with  fulness  around  the  lower  jaw. 
•  neports  of  Medical  Csses,  ii.  337. 
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These  symptoniB  increase  more  or  less  rapidl  jr.  Sometimes  they 
are  Tery  mild;>  nay,  thk^fonft  of  the  seconclary  effiacts-.of  mer^ 
cory  may  eoneist  in  nothing  eke  than  brassy  taste,  tenderness 
of  the  mouth,  redness  of  the  gums:  and  fetor.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  symptoms  are  often  very  violent,  the  salivntioii  beifig 
profuse,  the  face  swelled  so  as  to  close  the  eyes  and  almost  fill 
up  the  spaee  between  the  jaw  and  clavides,  the  tongue  swollen 
so  as  to  threaten  suffocation,  the  inside  of  the  mouth  uicenited, 
nay  gangrenous;  and  at  times  the  gangrene  extends  o»ver  the 
face.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  severe  and  extensive  ul- 
ceration without  particular  increase  of  the  saliva. 

These  local  affections  are  almost  always  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  constitutional  disorder.  If  severe,  they  are  attend^ 
ed  with  the  symptomatic  fever  proper  to  inflammation  and  gan- 
grene, from  whatever  cause  they  spring.  But  independently 
of  that,  mercurial  salivation  is  accompanied  and  indeed  com- 
monly preceded  by  a  constitutional  disorder  or  symptomatic 
fever  of- its  own,  which  occasionally  exhibits  some  peculiarities. 
The  mildest  affection  of  the  mouth  and  salivary  glands  b  very 
generally  preceded  by  some  exaltation  of  the  pulse  and  tempe- 
rature, and  other  symptoms  of  fever.  But  when  the  local  dis- 
order begins  violently,  and  above  all  when  this  takes  place  by 
idiosyncrasy  from  small  doses  of  mild  preparations,  there  is  of- 
ten great  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  irregular  action  of  the  hearty 
and  various  nervous  disorders  possessing  the  hysteric  charao- 
ter, — all  of  which^  except  the  quick  pulse,  will  sometimes  gra- 
dually abate  or  even  disappear,  when  the  salivation  is  fiurly  es- 
tablished. 

As  the  phenomena  of  mercurial  salivation  have  been  often 
known  to  yield  important  evidence,  and  have  led  to  a  contrariety 
of  opinions  upon  trials,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  on  them 
at  some  length,  at  least  upon  those  which  it  is  proper  for  the 
medical  jurist  to  know. 

In  the  first  instance,  then,  the  dose  which  is  required  to  bring 
on  salivation  may  be  noticed.  It  is  needless  to  mention  the  or- 
dinary quantity  required  in  mercurial  courses.  A  more  .useful 
object  of  consideration  is  the  deviations  from  the  ordinary  rule. 
One  of  the  most  common  and  important  of  these  deviations  is 
excessive  sensibility  to  the  action  of  mercury,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  individuals  who  have  this  idiosyncrasy  may  be  pro- 
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fasely  salivated  by  one  or  two  small  doses  even  of  the  mildest 
preporations.  Hiree  grains  of  leorrosive  sublimate  divided  in- 
to three  doses  have  caused  violent  ptyalism  *.  Fifteen  grains 
of  blue  piU,  taken  in  three  ^oses,  one-  every  night,  have  ejs«« 
cited  fatal  salivation  f  •  Nay,  two  grains  of  calomel  have  caused 
ptyalism,  extensive  ulceration  of  the  throat,  exfoliation  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  death  :(•  Three  drachms  of  mercurial  ointment 
applied  externally  have  caused  violent  ptyalism  and  death  in 
eight  days.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  some 
constituliens  resist  the  action  of  mercurials  very  obstinately,  so 
as  even  sometimes  to  appear  incapable  of  being  salivated  at  all. 
I  have  more  than  once  met  with  cases  of  the  last  description, 
where  mercurial  courses  had-  been  continued  for  three  months 
and  upwards  without  avail.  It  may  be  added,  that)  except  in 
constitutions  naturally  predisposed  to  suffer  from  a  few  small 
doses,  a  few  large  doses  do  not  appear  apt  to  excite  severe  sa- 
livation, or  even  to  cause  any  at  all.  This  has  been  deariy 
shown  in  the  course  of  the  practice  lately  introduced  of  adrni- 
nistering  calomel  in  doses  of  a  scruple.  On  that  subject  more  will 
be  said  by  and  bye  (p.  897.)  At  present  I  may  mention,  that, 
in  conformity  with  the  practice  alluded  to,  I  have  several  times, 
and  in  various  diseases,  given  eight  or  ten  grains  of  calomel  five 
or  silc  times  a-day  for  two  or  three  days  together,  without  ob-« 
serving  that  ptyalism  was  apt  to  ensue. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  whether  mercurial  sali- 
vation can  be  confounded  with  any  other  affection.  In  a  very 
difficult  case  of  poisoning  which  was  tried  here  in  1817^  that  of 
William  Patterson  for  murdering  his  wife  §,  it  appeared  pro-> 
bable  that  he  had  given  her  repeatedly  lai^e  doses  of  calomeL 
But  the  proof  of  this  was  circumstantial  only,  and  an  important 
circumstance  in  the  chain  of  evidence  was  a  deposition  to  die 
occurrence  of  salivation  during  the  woman's  illness.  This  fact, 
however,  rested  on  the  skill  and  testimony  of  a  quack-doctor 
only ;  and  the  adnussibility  of  such  a  person  to  decide  on  a  point 
of  this  nature,  will  depend  on  the  facility  with  which  the  true 
mei'curi^  form  of  salivation  can  be  recognized.  This  statemeiit 
will  show  the  practical  object  of  what  is  to  follow. 

*  M.  Colson  ID  Arch.  G4n.  de  M6d.  xii.  84. 

f  Dr  Ramsbotham  in  Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  i.  775. 

\   Dr  Crampton,  Trans.  Dublin  College  of  Physicians,  iv.  91. 

§  See  page  398. 
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Maay'other  causes  may  excite  a  pretematoral  flow  of  saliva* 
Several  other  poisons  may  have  that  effect,  for  example  prepa- 
rations of  gold,  preparations  of  copper,  antimony,  croton-oil, 
and4foxglove :  Foxglove  has  been  known  to  cause  violent  sali- 
vation for  three  weeks  *.  Opium  has  occasionally  had  the  same 
effect  f. 

Even  a  common  sore  throat,  if  the  swelling  and  pain  are  so 
great  as  to  render  swallowing  very  difficult  and  distressing,  may 
be  accompanied,  as  I  have  often  remarked,  with  a  profuse  flow 
of  saliva.     It  is  probable  that  the  salivation  observed  by  Mr 
Anderson  in  the  first  day  of  a  case  of  mercurial  poisoning,  as 
formerly  mentioned,  (p.  375,)  was  simply  produced  by  the  im- 
possibility of  swallowing ;  for  he  has  noticed  it  only  once  in  his 
report,  and  speaks  of  his  patient  being  quite  convalescent  ia 
three  days ;  whereas  a  mercurial  salivation,  when  it  takes  place 
early  in  such  cases,  is  always  severe,  if  the  patient  survives  a 
few  days.  In  the  salivation  which  is  apt  to  accompany  the  ulcera- 
tive stage  of  a  severe  attack  of  sore  throat,  there  is  also  often 
a  fetor  that  is  hardly  distinguishable  ft'om  the  mercurial  kind. 
Salivation  likewise  forms  an  idiopathic  disease,  and  may  then 
be  both  profuse  and  obstinate.    Mr  Davies  has  described  a  case 
of  spontaneous  ptyalism  which  had  lasted  for  a  fortnight  before 
he  was  called  to  see  the  patient ;  and  during  all  that  time  the 
quantity  of  saliva  discharged  was  two  or  three  pints  daily.  How 
long  it  endured  afterwards  he  does  not  mention ;  but  it  must 
have  continued  for  some  time,  because  during  his  attendance 
first  one  physician  and  then  another  were  called  into  consuha- 
lion  with  him.     Laxatives  slowly  removed  it.     Mr  Davies  has 
not  described  the  state  of  the  mouth ;  but  the  first  physician 
mistook  the  salivation  for  a  mercurial  one  :|:. — In  the  same  jour- 
nal w^ch  contains  this  case  another  has  been  related  which 
lasted  four  months  §. — Another  and  a  very  remarkable  case  has 
been  recorded  by  Mr  Power.     The  patient,  a  young  lady,  dis- 
charged for  more  than  two  years  from  sixteen  to  forty  ounces 
of  sflJiva  daily.     In  the  two  last  cases  the  mouth  was  not  affect- 
ed II . — Two  other  instances  have  been  related  by  M»  Baykf  in 

*  Rust*8  IV^agazin,  xzv.  578. 

f  Journal  der  Praktiichen  Heilkunde,  ix.  ii.  201. 

X  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  zzvi.  452. 

§  Ibid,  xxvii.  275. 

D   Trans.  Lond.  ColL  Phys.  i.  34. 
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one  of  which  the  patient  was  cured  after  spitting  five  pounds 
daily  for  nine  years  and  a-half;  while  the  other  continued  to  be 
affected  after  spitting  profusely  for  three  years.    In  neither 
was  there  any  ulceration  of  the  mouth  *• — Another  instance 
has  been  related  by  an  Italian  physician,  Dr  PetnaUi^  where, 
in  the  course  of  vari6us  nervous  affections  of  the  hysteric  cha* 
racter,  the  patient  became  affected  with  heat  and  tightness  in 
the  throat,  and  so  profuse  a  salivation  for  two  months,  that 
between  three  and  four  pounds  were  discharged  dailyf • — A 
case  somewhat  similar  is  related  in  Rust's  Magazin  of  a  man 
who  suffered  upwards  of  two  years  from  a  daily  salivation  al- 
ternating occasionally  with  a  mucous  discharge  from  the  bowels 
or  lungs  %. — Af.  Gmbcurt  describes  the  case  of  a  lady  who  had 
an  attack  of  profuse  salivation  every  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  days, 
lasting  between  twenty-four  and  forty-eight  hours,  and  un- 
accompanied with  any  other  affection  of  the  mouth  or  adjoining 
parts  except  a  sense  of  tightness  in  the  throat  §.^    I  have  like- 
wise met  with  a  singular  case  where  spontaneous  ptyalism  ac- 
companied an  ulcerated  sore-throat  of  the  mercurio-syphilitic 
kind*     The  patient  had  taken  mercury  to  salivation  about  six 
months  before  coming  under  my  care,  and  got  completely  rid 
of  both  the  sore  throat  and  salivation.     But  the  sore  throat  re- 
turned, together  with  the  salivation,  two  months  before  I  saw 
him,  and  the  salivation  continued  for  two  months  longer  to  the 
extent  of  twenty  or  even  thirty  ounces  daily, — the  ulcer  of  the 
throat  during  that  interval  being  sometimes  healed  up  and  again 
returning  as  severely  as  ever.    In  three  weeks  more  the  dis- 
charge rapidly  diminished,  and  ceased.   During  all  the  time  he 
was  under  my  care  there  was  no  fetor  of  the  breath,  and  no  red- 
ness, ulceration,  or  sponginess  of  the  gums. — A  singular  account 
of  an  epidemic  salivation  which  occurred  in  connexion  with  a 
continued  tertian  fever,  has  been  given  in  an  inaugural  disserta- 
tion contained  in  one  of  Haller's  Collections.     The  author, 
Quelmalzy  says  that  the  ptyalism  sometimes  continued  for  three 
weeks,  that  it  was  in  one  instance  as  great  in  extent  as  the  most 
violent  mercurial  salivation,  and  that  it  was  accompanied  by  fe- 

•  Revue  M^icftle,  1828,  iv.  76. 

t  Ibidem,  1829,  i.  467,  from  Osservatore  Medieo  di  Napoli,  Febb.  1829. 
X  Dr  Toti  io  Rust's  Magasin  f  iir  die  geaammte  Heilkunde,  xxxt.  SO. 
$  Journ.  de  Chim.  M6A,  ix.  197. 
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tor,  superficial  nloeration  of  the  mouth,  pustules  on  the  tongue, 
relaxation  of  the  gums,  and  looseness  of  the  teeth*. 
-  Salivation  may  likewise  be  produced  by  the  influence  of  the 
imagination.  I  have  seen  a  singular  example  of  this.  A  wo- 
man who  had  a  great  aversion  to  calomel  was  taking  it  with  di- 
gitalis for  a  dropsical  complaint  Some  one  imprudently  told 
her  what  she  was  taking ;  when,  although  she  had  used  only 
two  grains,  she  immediately  began  to  complain  of  soreness  of 
the  mouth,  salivated  profusely,  and  even  put  on  the  expression 
of  countenance  of  a  salivating  person.  .  On  being  persuaded, 
however,  that  she  had  been  misinformed,  the  discharge  ceased 
gradually  in  the  course  of  one  night.  Two  days  afterwards  she 
was  again  told  on  good  authority  that  calomel  was  contained  in 
her  medicines,  upon  which  the  salivation  began  again  and  was 
profuse.  It  did  not  last  above  twenty-four  hours;  but  die 
symptoms  during  that  period  resembled  a  oommendng  merc»*- 
rial  salivation  in  every  thing  but  the  want  of  fetor  and  redness 
of  the  gums. 

In  general,  mercurial  salivation  may  be  easily  distinguidied 
from  all  the  preceding  varieties  by  an  experienced  practitioner. 
If  its  progress  has  been  traced  from  the  iirst  appearance  of 
brassy  taste  and  fetor  to  the  formation  of  ulcers  and  superven- 
tion of  ptyalism,  no  attentive  person  can  run  any  risk  of  mis- 
taking it.  Its  characters  are  also  quite  distinct  at  the  time  sa* 
livation  just  begins :  The  fetor  of  the  breath  and  sponginess  and 
ulceration  of  the  gums  at  this  stage  distinguish  it  from  every 
other  affection.  But  if  the  state  of  the  mouth  is  not  examined 
till  the  ulcers  have  existed  several  days,  the  characters  of  the 
mercurial  disorder  are  much  more  equivocal.  They  cannot  be 
distinguished,  for  example,  from  some  forms  of  idiopathic  ulce* 
ration  of  the  mouth  connected  with  unsoundness  of  constitution, 
^md  characterized  by  extensive  sloughing,  ptyalism,  and  gangre- 
nous fetorf. 

The  next  point  to  be  noticed  regarding  mercurial  salivation 
is,  that  a  long  interval  may  elapse  after  the  administration  of 
the  mercury  has  been  abandoned,  before  the  effect  on  the  sali- 
vary glands  and  month  begins, — mercury  in  small  doses  being 

*  De  Ptyalismo  Febrili.  Diss.  Inaug.  Lipsiie.  in  Halleri  DispuL  de  Morb. 
Histor.  i.  469. 

f  See  evidence  of  Mr  Brotjtficld  on  the  Trial  of  Mias  Butterficld  for  the  murder 
of  Mr  Scawen,  p.  40. 
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wlurfisoallMaxinntilittire  poison,  or  apMBoh  vrhoae  induence 
accunmlates  silently  for  some  time  in  the  body  before  its  symp- 
toms  break  ibrtb.  Stc^lour  has  met  with  instances  where  the 
interval  was  sererol  monUts  *,  CuiUrier  with  a  ease  in  which  it 
was  three  months  f .  It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  strongljr  guch 
feets  may  bear,  on  the  evidence  in  a  criminal  ease,  where  the 
administration  of  mercury  in  medional  doses,  which  hare  been 
toog  Abandoned,  is  broi^ht  forward  to  account  for  salivation, 
appearing  weeks  or  months  after,  and  giving  rise,  in  congunc- 
tion  with  othOT  cJrcumstanoeB,  to  a  suspicion  of  mercurial  poi- 
soning of  much  more  recent  date- 

Another  qoestion  which  is  sometimes.tbe  sobjoct  of  diactw- 
sioD  is  the  duration  of  mercurial  ptyaysm.  The  medical  wit- 
ness may  he  required  to  give  Ins  opinion  how  long  Uiis  affection 
nay  last  after  tlie  administration  of  mercary  has  been  abandon- 
ed. The  present  question  may  ha  cut  short  bystating,  that 
there  ^pears  to  be  hardly  any  limit  to  its  possible  duration. 
LinrUBta  met  with  an  instance  of  its  oontinuing  inveterately  for 
a  whole  year  % ;  SwitSaur  says  he  bos  known  persons  languish 
for  mon^s  and  years  from  its  effects  §;  and  M.  Cohem.  knew 
an  individual  who  had  been  salivated  for  six  years  ||.  These, 
however,  are  very  rare  incideuts.  After  an  ordinary  mercu- 
rial course  the  mouth  and  salivary  glands  generally  return  to 
the  healthy  state  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

A  fifth  question,  whether  the  ptyalism,  or,  speaking  in  gene- 
ral terms,  the  erethysm  of  mercury  is  susceptible  of  a  complete 
intermission,  fanned  a  material  subject  of  inquiry,  and  the  cause 
of  much  contradicory  statement  on  a  well-known  criminal  triaL 
At  the  Trial  of  Miss  Butterfield  in  1775  for  the  murder  of  her 
master,  Mr  Scawen,  by  administering  corrosive  sublimate,  it 
was  allied  in  her  defence,  that  the  salivation  and  consequent 
alonghing  of  which  he  died  might  have  arisen,  witJiout  die  fresh 
adnunistrationofmercury,  from  the  renewal  of  a  previous  ptya- 
tism,  which  had  been  brought  on  by  a  common  mercurial  course, 
and  had  ceased  two  months  before  the  second  salivation  began. 
It  speared  that  Mr  Scawen  was  salivated  with  a  quack  medi- 


t  CoUoit  in  Arch.  G&i.  de  M&L  lu.  I 
(    Flora  Suecica. 

S  On  the  Venetcal  Diaeue,  ii-  14% 
II  Cobon  in  Arch.  G^  xii.  99. 
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cine  from  the  beginnitig  till  the  middle  of  April,  and  that  about 
the  middle  of  Jane  he  was  again  seized  with  violent  aalirationf 
of  which  he  died.  It  was  rendered  very  improbable,  that  dar- 
ing the  interval  between  the  two  salivations  any  more  mennuy 
had  been  taken  medicinally.  The  question  then  was,  whether 
the  original  ptyalism  could  have  reappeared  after  so  long  an  in- 
terval without  the  fresh  administration  of  mercury?  llie  wit^ 
nesses  for  the  prosecution,  gentlemen  in  extensive  practice,  said 
it  could  not  But  one  of  the  prisoner's  witnesses,  Mr  Brom^ 
/ield  of  the  London  Lock  Hospital,  said  he  had  repeatedly  known 
salivation  reappear  after  a  long  intermission ;  that  it  was  quite 
common  for  die  hospital  patients  to  have  a  seqond  salivation 
when  thought  well  enough  to  go  out  the  next  dismissal  day  *; 
that  in  one  case  the  interval  was  three  months;  and  that  one  of 
his  patients  was  attacked  periodically  with  salivation  at  intervals 
of  six  weeks  or  a  month  for  a  whole  year.  Mr  Howard,  another 
surgeon  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  deposed  to  the  same  effect;  and 
the  prisoner  was  acquitted  apparently  upon  their  evidence  -f*. 

Notwithstanding  what  was  said  by  these  gentlemen,  I  believe 
the  recurrence  of  salivation  after  so  long  an  interval,  without 
the  repetition  of  mercury,  is  exceedingly  uncommon.  Dr  Gor» 
den  Smithy  in  alluding  to  the  trial  of  Miss  Butterfield,  has  men- 
tioned a  case  which  he  considers  the  most  satis&ctory  of  all  he 
has  been  able  to  collect.  It  occurred  to  Dr  Hamilton  of  this 
University,  and  used  to  be  related  by  him  in  his  lectures.  The 
interval  was  so  great  as  four  months  :|:.  Dr  Mead  says  he  met 
with  an  instance  where  the  interval  was  six  months  § ;  and  Dr 
Male  mentions  another  where  mercury  brought  on  moderate 
salivation  in  March,  and  after  a  long  inter\(al  excited  a  fresh  sa- 
livation in  October,  of  which  his  patient  died  in  a  few  weeks  ||. 
Some  other  cases  even  more  wonderful  have  been  recorded  by 
M,  Cobon  in  his  paper  on  the  effects  of  mercury.  He  quotes 
Dr  Fordyce  for  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  repeated  attacks  of 
salivation,  with  metallic  taste,  which  lasted  tor  three  weeks,  al« 
though  mercury  had  not  been  taken  for  twelve  years ;  and  Col- 
son  himself  knew  a  surgeon  who  had  a  regular  and  violent  at- 

*  The  exact  time  is  not  mentioned. 

f  Trial  by  Oumey  and  Blanchard^  pp.  39,  47* 

\  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine,  2d  Ed*  1 18. 

§  Mead's  Medical  Works,  p.  202. 

(I  Male's  Juridical  Medicine,  89. 
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tack  of  all  the  symptoms  of  mercorialism  eight  years  after  he  had 
ceased  to  take  mercury  *.  It  is  impossible  to  attach  credit  to 
such  marvellous  stories  as  these  last  Granting  the  ptjralism  to 
be  in  every  instance  really  mercurial,  it  would  require  much 
better  evidence  than  any  practitioner  could  procure  to  deter- 
mine the  fact  that  mercury  had  not  been  given  again  during  the 
supposed  interval.  This  objection  indeed  will  apply  more  or 
less  even  to  the  instances  where  the  alleged  interval  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  few  months. 

The  last  point  to  be  noticed  regarding  mercurial  salivation 
is  the  manner  in  which  it  proves  fatal.  Death  may  ensue  from 
the  mildest  preparations,  and  from  the  smallest  doses,  in  conse- 
•quence  of  severe  salivation  being  produced  by  them  in  peculiar 
habits.  Two  instances  have  been  already  mentioned  which  il- 
lustrate both  of  these  statements,  and  others  might  easily  be 
mentioned,  if  the  fact  were  not  familiar. 

Death  may  be  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes.  Some  of  those 
which  have  been  assigned  are  direct  and  unquestionable  in  their 
operation ;  others  indirect  and  more  doubtful. 

The  most  direct  and  obvious  manner  in  which  death  takes 
place  is  by  extensive  spreading  gangrene  of  the  throat,  mouth, 
face,  and  neck.  The  late  happy  changes,  introduced  into  the 
treatment  of  syphilis  and  other  diseases  which  are  benefited  by 
mercury,  render  thb  mode  of  death  very  rare  in  the  present  day. 
Yet  I  may  mention  that  I  have  seen  an  example  of  it  in  a  wo- 
man who  was  salivated  to  death,  because  her  medical  attendant, 
a  firm  believer  in  the  powers  of  mercury  as  an  antidote,  did  not 
consider  that  the  antidote  is  itself  a  poison,  if  not  given  in  mo- 
deration. In  general,  when  gangrene  is  the  cause  of  death,  it 
begins  within  the  mouth  or  in  the  throat,  and  spreads  from  that 
till  it  even  reaches  the  &ce.  But  sometimes  it  begins  at  once 
on  the  external  surface,  at  a  distance  from  the  primary  ulcers. 
An  example  of  such  a  progress  of  the  symptoms  has  been  related 
by  Dr  Grattan.  A  child  ten  years  old  was  violently  salivated 
by  twenty  grains  of  calomel  given  in  six  days.  On  the  fifth  day 
of  the  salivation,  a  little  vesicle  appeared  on  the  skin  near  the 
mouth  on  each  side,  and  was  the  commencement  of  a  gangre- 
nous ulcer,  which  spread  over  the  whole  cheek,  and  proved  fatal 
eight  days  after  its  appearance  f . 

*  Archives  G6a.  de  M6d.  xli.  100. 
t  Trans.  Dublin  Coll.  Fhjrsicians,  iii.  236. 
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Another  cauBfl  of  dealh  appears  to  be  exhaustion  from  profuse 
and  protracted  discharge  ofsaliva  without  material  injury  <^  the 
mouth  or  adjoining  organs. 

A  third  manner  of  death  which  I  hare  witneaeed  is  exfaaus- 
tion  firom  laryngeal  phthisis ;  and  from  the  cirdtmstances  of  the 
case,  I  hare  little  doubt  but,  in  the  state  to  which  patients  are 
then  sometimes  reduced,  death  may  also  take  plaoe  suddenly 
firom  snffocatioD.  My  patient  had  undergone  before  I  saw  him 
Jive  long  salivations  for  a  venereal  complaint,  and  had  latterly 
been  attacked  with  symptoms  ofuloera^on  of  the  glotts.  This 
affection  went  on  slowly  iocreasing,  and  he  died  of  exhaustion 
after  many  weeks  of  8ttfi«riiig.  Coring  this  period  he  was  re- 
peatedly attacked  with  alarming  fits  of  suffocaUon,  which  were 
relieved  by  the  hawking  of  mucous  flakes.  The  symptonis  ware 
explained  on  disseodoo  by  the  appeanmoe  of  extensive  nlc«i^ 
tion  and  thickening  of  the  glottis,  and  almost  total  deetmctioii 
of  the  epi^ottis. 

The  other  oauaes  of  death  are  more  indireat,  and  will  be  man- 
tioned  presently.  Tliey  defend  on  the  pre-exist«nce  of  oth^ 
diseases,  on  which  mercnry  acta  deleteriously  during  the  state 
oferethyem  excited  by  it  in  the  constitution. 

Tile  second  division  of  the  seeondary  effects  of  mercury  oom- 
prehends  the  Shakiag  Palty  or  Mercurial  Tranort,  with  the  col- 
lateral disorders  induced  in  miners,  gilders,  and  other  work- 
men whose  trade  exposes  tbem  to  ibe  operatioa  of  this  poison. 
Under  the  preseat  head,  which  might  be  treated  at  considerable 
length  as  an  important  l>rBDcfa  of  medical  police,  I  shall  cou£ae 
myself  chiefly  to  an  analysts  of  an  interesting  essay  by  Mirat 
on  the  TranblemeiU  Metallique,  BJtd  to  some  remarks  byiAfsnew 
on  the  health  of  the  quicJtsilver  miners  of  Almsden  in  Spain. 

Marat's  accoimt  of  the  Shaking  Palsy  induced  by  raeroory  is 
very  interesting  *.  The  disease,  he  states,  may  somelimes  be- 
gin suddenly ;  but  io  general  it  makes  its  approochee  by  slow 
steps.  The  first  symptom  is  unsteadiness  of'  the  arms,  then 
quivering,  finally  tremors,  the  several  movemeatn  of  wfaidi  be- 
come more  and  more  extensive  till  they  resemble  cosivulsioBS, 
and  render  it  difficnlt  or  iaposuble  for  the  patient  to  walk,  Io 
speak,  or  even  to  chew.    AIL  A'olnntary  motions,  B«ch  as  oarry- 

•   Appendix  to  hit  Tnuli  de  1b  Coliqae  MfuJIuyie,  fi   27». 
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ing  a  tnorsal  to  the  mouth,  are  effected  by  sevenl  violent  starts. 
Tba  Brms  are  generally  attacked  first  and  also  moat  severely. 
If  the  man  does  not  now  qait  work,  lots  of  memory,  sleepless- 
nets,  delirium,  and  death  ensue.  But  as  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease soon  renders  worlung  almost  impossible,  he  cannot  well 
eoDtioae;  and  in  that  ease  deatft  is  rare.  The  oonoomitant 
■ymptoniB  of  the  trembling  are  a  peculiar  brown  tint  of  the 
ivbole  body,  dry  skin,  flatus,  but  no  colic,  no  disorder  of  respi- 
ration, and,  except  in  very  old  cases,  no  wasting  or  impaired 
digestion.  The  pulse  is  almost  always  slow. — This  descriptioa 
i^eea  perfectly  with  a  somewhat  later  account  of  the  disease 
by  Dr  BaUman,  as  he  observed  it  in  nirror-silverers  * ;  and 
also  with  some  interesting  eases  recently  published  by  Or 
Bright  f. 

In  general  the  tremors  are  cured  easily,  thoi^h  slowly,  seve- 
ral months  being  commonly  required.  One  of  Dr  Brigbt's  pa- 
tients got  almost  well  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight  under  the 
use  of  sulphate  of  mnc  Sometimes,  however,  the  trembling  is 
incurable ).  I  have  said  the  disease  is  rarely  fatal.  Merat 
qnotes  three  cases  only,  in  one  c^  which  death  was  owing  to 
profuse  salivation  and  gangrene,  in  the  others  to  marasmus. 
On  the  whole,  those  who  are  liable  to  the  shaking  palsy  do  not 
a^>ear  liable  to  salivation.  Yat  the  two  affeDtJons  are  Bom»- 
times  conjoined,  as  in  three  of  the  cases  described  by  Dr  Bright, 
and  in  some  noticed  by  Mr  MifaAW/ among  the  mirror-silverers 
of  London  §.  Oildws,  nuners,  and  barometer-makers  are  all 
subject  to  the  disease.  Even  those  who  undergo  mercurial  firic- 
tioaa  may  have  it,  according  to  M^rat ;  and  M.  Cohan,  who 
confirms  this  statament,  quotes  Sw^iaur  as  another  authority 
tm  it  Ij.  It  is  not  merely  long-oontinued  exposure  to  mercurial 
preparations  that  causes  the  shaking  palsy :  A  single  strong  ex- 
posure maybe  sufficient;  and  Ui«  same  exposure  may  cause  tre- 
mors in  one  and  talivatioa  in  another.  My  friend  Mr  Haidi»- 
ger  the  miueralog^t  baa  mentioned  to  me  an  accident  a  baro>- 
jn0t«r-maker  of  his  aeqnuntaoce  met  with,  which  illustrates 
both  of  these  statements.     Tbis  man  and  one  of  his  workmen 

■  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg  Jnurnal,  liii.  376,  and  ii.  ISO.       ■ 

f  Bcfwra  af  Medkal  Cuea,  W.  490. 

t  Ffudifu,  «U  Luw  Vea.  Cunt,  c  tii. 

§  London  Med.  and.  PIitb.  Journal,  liTJL  394. 

]|  Arch.  Gin.  dc  M6L  liv.  109. 
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were  exposed  one  night  during  sleep  to  the  vapours  of  mercury 
from  a  pot  on  a  stove,  in  which  a  fire  had  been  accidentally 
kindled.  They  were  both  most  severely  aifected,  the  latter 
with  salivation,  which  caused  the  loss  of  all  his  teeth,  the  for- 
mer with  shaking  palsy,  which  lasted  his  whole  life. 

With  regard  to  all  such  workmen,  it  is  exceedingly  probable 
that  with  proper  care  the  evils  of  their  trade  may  be  materially 
diminished.  This  appears  at  least  to  be  the  result  of  the  ob* 
servations  made  long  ago  by  Jussieu  on  the  miners  of  Almaden 
in  La  Mancha.  Most  quicksilver  mines  are  noted  for  the  mor- 
tality among  the  workmen.  But  Jussieu  maintains  that  the 
trade  is  not  by  any  means  so  necessarily  or  so  dreadfully  un- 
healthy as  is  represented,  or  as  it  really  is  in  some  places. 
The  free  workmen  at  Almaden,  he  says,  by  taking  care  on 
leaving  the  mine  to  change  their  whole  dress,  particularly  their 
shoes,  preserved  their  health,  and  lived  as  long  as  other  people ; 
but  the  poor  slaves,  who  could  not  afford  a  change  of  raiment, 
and  who  took  their  meals  in  the  mine,  generally  without  even 
washing  their  hands,  were  subject  to  swelling  of  the  parotids, 
aphthous  sore  throat,  salivation,  pustular  eruptions,  and  tre- 
mors *. 

The  last  division  of  the  secondary  effects  of  mercury  relates 
to  its  indirect  and  obscure  action  in  conjunction  with  other  dis- 
eases or  predispositions  to  disease. 

Of  these  effects  there  are  some  of  which  the  poison  appears 
to  be  the  chief,  if  not  even  the  sole  cause.  Thus  during  the 
symptomatic  fever  which  precedes  salivation  there  are  some- 
times remarked  imitative  inflammations,  or  coma,  or  affections 
of  the  heart,  which  go  off  as  the  salivation  is  established. 

Other  effects  require  the  distinct  co-operation  of  collateral 
causes.  Many  inflammatory  diseases,  not  easily  excited  in  or- 
dinary circumstances,  arise  very  readily  from  improper  expo- 
sures during  salivation,  for  example  dropsy,  peripneumony, 
phrenitis,  iritis,  erysipelas,  and  various  chronic  eruptions. 

Other  effects  again  require  the  co-operation  of  disease,  such 
as  sloughing  gangrene  supervening  on  ordinary  ulcers  during 
the  action  of  mercury, — a  very  common  accident  This  ap- 
pears most  likely  to  happen  when  the  ulcers  are  constitutional. 

Lastly,  in  conjunction  with  other  diseased  morbid  actions 

*  M^m.  de  PAcad.  des  Sciences,  1719,  p.  474. 
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either  going  on  at  the  same  time,  or  immediately  preceding 
mercurial  erethysm,  this  poison  is  apt  to  occasion  Home  modtli- 
oations  of  disease  which  are  rarely  otherwise  \ritneH8ed.  Mo  - 
di6cations  of  the  kind  have  already  been  traced  in  the  instances 
of  lues  venerea  and  scrofula ;  but  there  \a  reason  to  believe  that 
the  same  singular  property  may  also  exist  in  relation  to  other 
coQstitotioaal  disorders. 

These  obserrations  conclude  the  inquiry  into  the  symptoms 
caused  in  man  by  mercurial  poisons  generally.  Returning  now 
to  its  mode  of  action  we  have  to  examine  its  relative  effects 
through  the  different  animal  textures,  and  in  its  various  chemi- 
cal forms. 

The  result  of  the  previous  remarks  as  to  ita  action  on  ani- 
mals, it  will  be  remembered,  was,  that  its  soluble  preparations 
cause  when  swallowed  corrosion  of  the  stomach,  and  in  what- 
ever way  it  enters  the  body  irritaUon  of  the  stomach  and  rec- 
tum, inflammation  of  the  lungs,  depressed  action  and  perhaps 
.  inflammation  of  the  heart,  oppression  of  the  functions  of  the 
briun,  inflammation  of  the  salivary  glands.  All  of  these  effects 
have  likewise  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sketch,  as  oe- 
curring  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  consequence  of  its  ope- 
ration on  man. 

Mercury  acts  as  a  poison  on  man  in  whatever  way  it  is  in- 
troduced into  the  body, — whether  it  is  swallowed,  or  inhaled 
in  the  form  of  vapour,  or  applied  to  a  wound,  or  even  simply 
rubbed  or  placed  on  the  sound  skin.  But  the  kind  of  action 
excited  differs  according  to  the  channel  by  which  it  is  intro- 
duced. 

The  most  ordinary  and  dangerous  cases  of  poisoning  arise 
from  the  introduction  of  corrosive  sublimate  into  the  stomach. 
The  poison  then  kills  by  corroding  or  inflaming  the  alimentary 
canal,  or  by  causing  salivation  and  its  concomitants. 

When  applied  to  a  wound  or  ulcer  corrosive  sublimate  does 
Dot  often  occasion  dangerous  symptoms.  Yet  it  is  sometimes  a 
hazardous  remedy.  It  is  not  a  convenient  escharotic  even  in  a 
concentrated  state  ;  for  its  escharotic  action  is  not  incompatible 
with  its  absorption ;  at  all  events  it  certainly  sometimes  acts 
constitutionally  through  the  surface  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  and 
the  symptoms  bronght  on  in  this  way  are  generally  violent. 
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Tfaejr  are  the  BjrmptoniB  of  mercurial  ■aliratiou,  acoompanied  at 
timei  with  well-marked  inflaminmUon  of  the  alimentary  catud. 
When  applied  to  Bores  in  a  diluted  state  it  has  also  been  known 
to  caoae  dangerous  effects  if  loo  long  persevered  in.  A  case 
of  the  kind  has  been  related  by  Mr  Bobtrtimt,  an  army-eargeoo. 
After  anointing  an  itohy  eruption  of  the  arms  for  seven  days 
with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  containing  five  grains  to 
the  ounce,  his  patjent  was  attacked  with  fever,  inflammation  of 
l3aa  atomach  and  bowels,  and  in  two  days  more  with  violent 
salivation  *.  A  case  of  the  same  nature  has  been  related  by 
Mr  Svtkffi  \.  His  patient,  a  child,  in  consequence  of  havii^ 
an  eruption  of  the  head  washed  with  a  solution  o£  corrosive 
sublimate,  was  attacked  with  violent  salivation,  which  proved 
&tal  in  a  few  days.  Pibrac  has  recorded  three  fiital  cases  irom 
the  free  application  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  ulcerated  sur&ce*. 
One  of  tliese  proved  fatal  in  tive  days,  another  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  third  during  the  night  after  the  poison  was  ap- 
plied. The  symptoms  generally  indicated  violent  action  on  the 
alimentary  canal  j:.  In  an  instanoa  mentioned  by  Defftur,  &tal 
in  twentyiive  days,  there  was  also  violent  irritation  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  but  the  chief  affection  was  excessive  swelling  of  the  face 
and  throat,  together  with  profuse  ptyalism  §. 

One  of  the  readiest  modes  of  bringing  the  system  under  the 
poisonous  action  of  mercury  is  by  introducing  its  preparations 
into  the  lunga.  It  appears  from  some  experimenta  by  SdU^ 
fir  that  the  fluid  preparations  act  rtq>idly  through  the  lining 
Bwmbrane  of  the  ur-passages.  Six  gruns  of  corro^re  subli- 
mate in  solution  will  thus  kill  a  rabbit  in  Ave  minutes  ||.  But 
the  effects  of  mercury  through  this  channel  are  much  better 
exemplified  when  its  preparations  are  inhaled  in  the  form  of 
vapour.  Corro«ve  aublimate  when  incaatiously  sublimed  in 
chemical  experiments  has  been  often  known  to  caoae  serioos 
effects.  Dr  Colddream  of  Leith  informs  me,  that  while  sofali- 
ning  about  twmty-fonr  grains  of  it  with  the  blowpipe  when  a 
student  he  and  several  of  bis  feliow-apprentioes  were  seised 

■  Edin.  Med.  Md  Surg.  Journal,  TiiL  193. 

7  lioudoa  Medical  Itepotiloiy,  it!.  45S. 

4  Mtnunreade  fAttii.  de  Chirurgie,  It.  154. 

§   Witmer.  Di«  Wirkuug  der  Armeimittel  und  Gifte,  iii.  46. 
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with  painful  constriction  of  the  throaty  several  had  headaeh, 
and  one  had  sickness  and  vomiting.  The  phenomena  produ* 
oed  by  the  various  preparations  of  mereury  in  more  violent 
casesy  are  sometimes  protracted  tremors  *,  sometimes  severe 
ptyalism  and  protracted  dysentery  f ,  sometunes  salivation  and 
gangrene  of  the  mouth  ending  fatally :{.  This  last  form  was 
produced  very  remarkably  in  a  chimney-sweeper,  after  clean- 
ing a  gilder's  chimney,  during  which  operation  he  felt  a  dis« 
agreeable  sense  of  tightness  in  the  throat« 

Several  extraordinary  instances  have  happened  of  poisoning 
from  long-continued  inhalation  of  the  vapours  which  arise  from 
metallio  mercury.     That  vapours  do  arise  from  metallic  mer* 
Qury  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  has  been 
fully  proved  by  Mr  Faraday^  who  found,  that  when  a  bit  of 
gold  was  suspended  from  the  top  of  a  phial,  the  bottom  being 
covered  with  a  little  mercury,  the  gold  soon  became  amalga- 
mated §•    The  vapours  thus  discharged  may  produce  the  worst 
species  of  mercurialism,  if  they  are  diffused  through  an  apart* 
ment  insufficiently  ventilated.     One  of  the  most  striking  ex* 
amples  known  of  the  baneful  effects  of  mercury  thus  gradually 
insinuated  into  the  system  occurred  in  the  well-known  accident 
which  befel  his  Majesty's  ships  Triumph  and  Phipps.     These 
vessels  were  carrying  home  in  1810  a  large  quantity  of  quick-* 
silver  saved  from  the  wreck  of  a  ship  near  Cadiz,  when  by  some 
accident  several  of  the  bags  were  burst  and  the  mercury  spil- 
led.    On  the  voyage  home  the  whole  crews  of  both  vessels 
were  more  or  less  severely  salivated,  two  died,  many  were  dan- 
gerously ill,  all  the  copper  articles  on  board  became  amalga- 
mated, all  the  rats,  mice,  cock-roaches,  and  other  insects,  as 
well  as  a  canary*bird  and  several  fowls,  and  all  the  larger  ani- 
mals, such  as  cats,  dogs,  goats,  and  sheep  were  destroyed  ||. 

The  action  of  mercury  is  often  violently  -excited  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  skin  even  not  deprived  of  the  cuticle*  The  ef- 
fects of  mercurial  inunction  form  a  well-known  and  satisfactory 

*  HuieUDd*8  Journal,  xlii. 
t  Mr  Hm  In  Edin.  Med.  Ess.  !▼.  aa 
I  Cornsart's  Journal,  tljlv.  IMM^ 
§  London  Journal  of  Science,  x.  SS4. 

I   Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vi.  5ld,  and  London  Medical  and  Phyucal 
Journal,  xxvL  29. 
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witii  runniD^  quicluilver,  will  act  as  a  marcurial  when  rubbed 
npon  the  skia.  Here  too,  however,  some  oxidation  takea  place 
in  the  making  of  the  ointment.  On  this  subject  a  valuable  ea> 
■ay  was  published  some  years  ago  by  Mr  Donovan,  who  makes 
it  appear,  that  the  protoxide  of  mercury  may  be  always  found 
in  blue  ointment,  and  that,  although  its  proportion  is  very 
small,  compared  with  the  mercury  which  a  not  oxidated,  the 
oxide  nevertheless  is  the  only  active  ingredient  *. 

It  has  been  farther  said,  in  proof  of  the  poisonous  action  of 
quicksilver  in  its  metallic  state, — thfit  patients,  who  have  taken 
it  for  obstmcted  bowels,  have  sometimes  been  salivated.  This 
Accident  has,  I  believe,  happened  in  a  few  ioatanoes  where  the 
mercury  was  retained  long  in  the  body.  But  such  cases  are 
undoubtedly  very  rare.  Zuinffer  mentions  the  case  of  a  man, 
who  took  four  ounces  for  colic,  and  was  seized  in  seven  days 
with  salivation  f .  And  Laborde  relates  the  particulars  of  an- 
other instance  where  seven  ounces  taken  in  fourteen  days  ex- 
ited ptyalism,  ulceration  of  the  mouth,  and  great  feebleness  of 
the  limbs  %.  Perhaps  then  it  must  he  admitted  that  fluid  mer- 
cury is  not  altogether  inactive,  speaking  medioo-legally.  But 
this  admission  is  no  argument  in  &vour  of  the  metal  being  phy- 
siologically a  poison  ;  because  in  the  course  of  the  oases  refer- 
red to,  a  part  is  in  all  likelihood  oxidated  by  the  ozigen  in  tha 
intestinal  gases. 

The  question  regarding  the  poisonous  qualities  of  running 
quickulver  seems  to  have  been  fully  set  at  rest  by  the  Berlin 
College  of  Phyucians  in  a  report  on  the  case  in  Pyl's  Reper- 
tory §.  They  observe  that  the  opinion  of  Pliti}/,  Gales,  Hippo- 
craUt,  Diotcoridetf  and  many  of  the  earlier  modems,  including 
even  Zacchiat,  had  led  to  the  popular  belief  in  the  deadly  pro- 
perties of  fluid  mercury ;  but  tlut  this  belief  is  erroneous ;  for 
Biany  surgeons,  and  among  the  rest  Ambroas  Pari,  had  given 
without  injury  to  their  patients  several  poonda  of  it  to  cure  ob- 
structed bowels;  and  in  1515  the  Mai^^ve  of  Brandenburg, 
overheated  on  his  marriage  night  with  lov«  and  wine,  and  ri^ng 
to  quench  his  thirst,  drank  by  mistake  a  large  draught  of  quick- 

*  AnnalsorPhUcB.  liv.  241,321. 

t  Acta  Nuun  Curionrum,  Dm.  ii.  Ann.  vi.  Obs.  281. 
t  Journal  dc  M&teciae,  1.  3. 
$  1.240. 
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silver  without  sufferini;  any  harm.  FaOapius  meutiolif  that  he 
had  known  instances  of  women  swallowing  pounds  of  mercury, 
fontJie  purpose  of  procuring  miscarriage,  and  who  did  not  suf- 
fer any  injury  *. 

The  sttlphurets  of  mercury,  like  the  metal,  are  not  possessed 
of  any  deleterious  action  on  the  animal  body.  Orfila  has  very 
lately  found,  that  half  an  ounce  of  the  sulphuret,  formed  in  a  so- 
lution of  corrosive  sublimate  by  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  and 
half  an  ounce  or  six  drachms  of  cinnabar,  had  no  effect  what- 
ever on  dogs  f.  The  sulphurets  which  have  appeared  injurious 
ia  the  hands  of  Smith  %  and  other  previous  experimentalists  must 
therefore  have  been  impure. 

Of  the  compounds  of  mercury,  the  Red  Precipitate  and  Tur- 
bith  Mineral  act  as  irritants,  besides  possessing  the  property 
common  to  all  mercurial  compounds,  of  causing  mercurial  ere- 
thysm.  But  diey  are  not  escharotics,  though  generally  termed 
such.  That  is,  they  do  not  chemically  corrode  the  animal  tex- 
tures. A  case  of  poisoning  with  Red  precipitate  is  related  by 
Mr  Brett  of  London,  where  the  symptoms  were  occasional  vo- 
miting, stupor,  languid  pulse,  cold  clamminess  of  the  skin,  after- 
wards severe  cramps  of  the  legs,  tenderness  of  the  abdomen, 
dysuria,  and  some  purging,  and  on  the  third  day  ptyalism ;  but 
the  patient  recovered  §•  Two  scruples  of  Turbith  mineral  will 
kill  a  cat  in  four  hours  and  a-half ;  and  several  instances  of  vio* 
lent  and  even.&tal  poisoning  with  it  are  mentioned  by  the  older 
modern  authors  |j« 

The  White  Precipitate  or  chloride  of  meroary  and  ammonia 
is  probably  also  irritant,  though  inferior  in  power  to  the  pre- 
parations just  mentioned.  Two  scruples  given  to  a  dog  will  oc- 
casion vomiting,  pain  and  some  diarrhoea ;  and  cases  are  record- 
ed of  death  in  the  human  subject  from  less  doses  f .  But  there 
are  no  recent  facts  as  to  the  activity  of  this  compound,  and  the 
older  cases  whidi  would  seem  to  assign  to  it  very  great  energy 

*  Opera  Omnia,  p.  729* 

f  Arch.  G^n.  de  MMecine,  zix.  330. 

1^  Sur  l*iuage  et  les  Abtis  des  Caustiques.  Paris,  1817.  Quoted  by  JVUmter. 
Smith  found  two  drachms  kill  a  dog  when  swallowed,  and  half  a  drachm  proved 
iatal  in  two  dogs  when  applied  to  a  wound. 

§  London  Medical  Gazette,  xili.  117. 

y    Wibtner,    Die  Wirkung  der  Arzneimittel  und  Gifte,  iii.  6(1. 

t  Ibidem,  iii.  647. 
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are  open  to  the  objection  that  this  preparation  was  in  former 
times  often  impure. 

The  Bichloride  or  Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  powerful  coiro* 
sive  or  irritant,  according  to  the  dose  and  state  of  concentration; 
and  it  also  excites  mercurial  erethysm  in  a  violent  degree.  Tlie 
Nitrates  are  also  corrosive. 

The  Cyanide  or  Prussiate  of  mercury,  from  the  researches  of 
OUivier,  and  an  interesting  case  he  has  published  of  poisoning 
with  it  in  the  human  subject,  appears  to  resemble  corrosive 
sublimate  closely  in  all  its  effects,  except  that  it  does  not  cor- 
rode chemically.  Twenty-three  grains  and  a  half  proved  iatal 
in  nine  days*. 

The  Protochloride  or  calomel,  and  probably  also  the  pro- 
toxide, are  the  most  manageable  of  the  preparations  of  mercury 
for  inducing  ptyalism.  Calomel  is  also  an  irritant ;  that  is,  it 
causes  irritation  and  inflammation  in  the  alimentary  canal  when 
swallowed.  This  part  of  its  properties  as  a  poison  will  require 
a  word  or  two  of  explanation. 

Calomel  is  universally  employed  as  a  laxative,  but  to  secure 
this  effect  being  produced  it  is  commonly  combined  with  other 
purgatives.  When  given  alone  a  few  grains  will  in  some  con- 
stitutions induce  a  violent  hypercatharsis ;  and  larger,  but  still 
moderate,  doses  have  with  most  people  such  a  tendency  to  cause 
severe  griping  and  diarrhoea  as  to  have  led  to  the  practice  of  com- 
bining it  with  opium  when  the  object  is  to  salivate.  These  con- 
siderations clearly  establish  that  calomel  in  a  moderate  dose,  for 
example  five  grains,  is  an  irritant. 

It  farther  appears  that  in  larger  doses  it  has  occasionally  pro- 
duced very  violent  effects,  nay,  even  death  itself  by  its  irritant 
operation.  Hoffmann  has  mentioned  two  instances  where 
fifteen  grains  of  calomel  proved  fatal  to  boys  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen.  One  of  them  had  vomiting,  tre- 
mors of  the  hands  and  feet,  restlessness  and  anxiety,  and 
died  on  the  sixth  day.  The  other,  he  merely  mentions,  died 
after  suffering  from  extreme  anxiety  and  black  vomiting -f-. 
Another  fatal  case  has  been  related  by  Ledelius  in  the  German 
Ephemerides,  which  was  caused  by  a  dose  of  half  an  ounce  taken 

•  Arch.  G6n.  ix.  102. 

f  Dc  MedicaroentU  insecuris  et  infidisi  in  Opcr.  OmD.  vi.  314. 
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accidentally.  Vomilin^  booh  ensued  and  a  sense  of  acridity  in 
the  throat ;  then  profuse  diarrhcea  to  the  extent  of  twenty  eva- 
cuations in  the  day  ;  next  excessive  prostration  of  stren^h  and 
torpor  of  the  external  senses;  and  death  look  place  in  little  more 
than  twenty-four  hoars  *.  Ifidmer  (juotes  Vigetiusy  an  author 
of  the  beginning  of  last  century,  for  a  similar  case,  likewise  fatal, 
which  was  occasioned  by  half  an  ounce, — also  HeUtneg,  a  writer 
of  the  previous  century,  for  the  case  of  a  physician,  who  took  an 
ordinary  medicinal  dose  by  way  of  experiment,  and  died  in  five 
hours  under  all  the  symptoms  of  violent  irritant  poisoning  f , 
The  only  recent  case  I  have  met  with  where  a  very  large  dose 
of  calomel  was  taken  is  that  of  a  lady  mentioned  by  WUmter, 
who  took  by  mistake  the  enormous  quantity  of  fourteen  drachma. 
Acute  pain  in  the  abdomen  ensued,  together  with  frequent  vo- 
miting and  purging ;  which,  however,  were  speedily  subdued 
by  oleaginous  demulcents.  Smart  salivation  followed ;  but  in 
three  weeks  she  recovered  entirely.  X 

These  observations  being  kept  in  view,  what  explanation  will 
the  toxicologist  give  of  the  effects  which  in  modem  times  have 
been  ascribed  to  large  doses  of  calomel  ?  It  was  stated  not 
many  years  ago  by  several  East  India  surgeona,  apparently 
with  the  universal  assent  of  all  their  brethren  in  later  times, 
that  thb  drug  in  the  dose  of  a  scruple  administered  even  seve- 
ral times  a-day,  is  not  only  not  an  irritant,  but  even  on  the 
contrary  a  sedative  § ;  and  that  in  some  diseases,  for  example 
yellow  fever,  it  has  been  given  in  the  dose  of  five,  ten,  or  twen- 
ty grains,  four  or  six  times  a-day,  till  several  hundred  grains 
were  accumulated  in  the  body,  yet  without  causing  hyperca- 
tharsis,  nay,  with  the  effect  of  checking  the  irritation  which 
gives  rise  to  black  vomit  in  yellow  fever,  and  to  the  vomiting 
and  diarrhtea  observed  ip  the  cholera  of  the  East.  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  a  European  physician  to  deny  these  statements 
of  bis  eastern  brethren ;  for  all  practitioners  in  hot  climates  con- 
cur in  them  to  a  man,  and  now  that  analogous  practices  have 
been  transferred  to  Britain,  repeated  opportunities  have  oc- 

D(C  ii.  Ann.  J.  p.  34. 
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curred  for  eitabUshing  the  fidelilj  <^  the  original  reportan. 
I  bare  Diyeelf  several  times  tried  die  method  in  question  ;  and, 
eren  althou^  Ute  calomel  was  not  combined  with  opium,  I 
never  saw  it  cause  diarrbcea  or  even  any  material  pain,  or  is 
short  any  physiologicol  effect  whatever.  Some  American  phf- 
sioians,  improving  on  the  Hindostan  treatment,  have  lat«ly  giv- 
en calomel  in  bilious  fever  in  the  dose  of  forty  grains,  one 
drachm,  two  drachms,  and  even  three  drachns,  repeatedly  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  for  several  days  together, — -aad 
with  similar  }dieDomena.  In  «na  instaooe  610  grains  were 
^vea  in  the  course  of  eight  days  in  these  enormous  doses. 
Hie  lai^est  dose  was  three  drachms ;  and  it  was  followed  by 
only  one  copious  evacuadon,  and  that  not  till  after  the  nse  o£ 
an  injection  ".  This  practice  appears  not  to  have  been  altoge- 
ther unknown  in  former  tunes.  Ledeliut,  the  author  formerly 
quoted,  M«tes,  that  ha  had  been  accustomed  to  give  doses  of  a 
scruple,  and  that  Zwulfler  even  gave  a  drachm  in  one  doss  -y. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  present  place  to  enter  into  the  [^ysio- 
logical  action  of  calomel  as  a  remedy ;  but  every  one  must^be 
satisfied  that,  with  all  which  has  been  already  written,  mueb 
still  remains  to  be  done  before  the  foots  now  mentioned  can  be 
explained  satisfactorily.  Can  the  violent  effects  described  by 
Hoffmann,  Ledelins  and  Hellweg  have  arisen  from  the  calo> 
mel  having  been  imperfectly  pr^iared  and  adulterated  with  a 
little  corrosive  sublimate  ? 

Meanwhile,  taking  the  focte  as  they  stand,  it  is  plain  that 
much  greater  caution  must  be  used  than  formerly  in  ascribing 
irritant  properties  generally,  or  oven  symptoms  of  irritant  poi- 
soning in  a  particular  case,  to  large  doses  of  calomel. 

With  the  view  of  illustrating  the  importance  of  the  preced- 
ing observations,  it  may  be  usefid  to  m«ntian  here  the  beads  of  a 
case  already  briefly  alluded  to  for  another  purpose,  the  trial  of 
"William  Paterson  for  murder  (879)  X,  His  wife  during  the 
month  previous  to  her  death  had  two  attacks  trf*  diarrhoea,  with 
an  interval  of  a  fortnight  between  them.  On  the  second  occa- 
sion it  became  profuse  and  exhausting,  but  without  any  mate- 

•  Dt  Fletcher.     Amerieui  Journal  of  the  Med.  and  Phyi.  Seienecs,  viL  561. 
+  MucelbneBCuriosB.  I.  c. 

i  tor  the  documents  in  this  (rid  1  am  inddned  to  mylate  coHeigue  Dr  Dun- 
can Jut^or,  who  mi  coHCemed  in  it. 
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rial  pun  or  oonsiderable  Tomiting ;  looseness  of  the  teeth  and 
saliration  ensued ;  and  she  died  in  nine  days.     On  examination 
of  the  body,  the  anns  was  found  excoriated,  the  whole  intes- 
tmes  checkered  with  dark  patches,  and  the  stomach  red,  ulce* 
rated,  and  spotted  with  black,  warty  ezerescences ;  but  the  late 
Dr  Cleghom  of  Glasgow  could  not  detect  any  poison  by  che- 
mical analysb.     It  was  proved  that  the  prisoner,  besides  pro- 
coring,  a  few  months  before  his  wife's  death,  a  variety  of  poi- 
sons, snch  as  muriatic  acid,  cantharides,  and  arsenic,  had  also 
on  different  occasions  during  her  last  illness  purchased  in  a  sus« 
pictoufi  manner  four  doses  of  calomel  varying  from  30  to  60 
grains  each.   Among  the  various  ways  in  which  he  was  charg- 
ed with  having  poisoned  the  deceased,  that  which  was  best 
borne  out  by  the  general  as  well  as  medical  &cts  consisted  in 
his  taking  advantage  of  an  existing  inflammation  of  the  mncous 
membrane  of  the  bowels, — ^whether  arising  from  a  natural 
cause  or  from  poison  it  was  in  this  view  of  the  case  immaterial 
to  inquire, — ^and  keeping  up  and  aggravating  the  inflammation 
by  purposely  administering  at  intervals  large  doses  of  calomel. 
On  the  trial  Dr  Cleghom  and  other  witnesses  gave  their  opi- 
nion that  the  doses  purchased  by  the  prisoner,  if  administered, 
would  cause  the  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances  observed 
in  the  case.     On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Dr  Gordon  deposed 
to  the  effect,  that  ail  the  symptoms  of  die  case  might  arise  un- 
der the  operation  of  natural  disease,  and  that  such  doses  of 
calomel  were  by  no  means  necessarily  injurious ;  the  late  Mr 
John  Beli  deposed,  that  it  had  even  been  given  in  much  larger 
doees  without  injury ;  and  the  profession  are  now  well  aware, 
though  not  at  the  time  of  this  trial,  that  in  the  very  malady  al- 
leged by  the  prisoner  to  have  carried  off  the  deceased,  namely  dy- 
sentery, the  administration  of  calomel  in  repeated  large  doses  is 
accounted  by  many  a  proper  method  of  cure.     The  doses  pur- 
chased by  the  prisoner  were  considerably  larger,  it  is  true. 
But  there  was  not  any  evidence  of  his  having  administered  his 
purchases  in  single  doses  as  he  got  them ;  and  even  though  there 
had  been  evidence  to  that  effect,  it  would  not  remove  altoge- 
ther the  difficulty  of  deciding  the  question,  as  to  tiM  irritating 
action  of  calomel,  on  which  the  issue  of  the  trial  in  one  view 
of  the  case  chiefly  depended. 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  compounds  formed  by  corrosive 
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sublimate  with  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  either  not 
poisonous,  or  at  least  very  much  inferior  in  activity  to  corro- 
sive sublimate  itself.  This  has  been  shown  by  OrJUa  to  be  the 
case  with  the  compound  formed  by  albumen.  Sixty  grains  of 
the  protochloride  of  mercury  and  albumen,  equivalent  to  near- 
ly five  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  produced  no  bad  eflPect 
whatever  on  a  dog  or  a  rabbit  *.  The  same  has  been  satisfac- 
torily proved  by  Taddei  as  to  the  compound  formed  by  gluten. 
Twelve  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  decomposed  by  his  emul- 
sion of  gluten  had  no  effect  whatever  on  a  dog  f  •  It  is  im- 
portant to  remark,  however,  that  if  there  is  an  excess  of  the 
decomposing  principle,  so  that  the  precipitate  is  partly  redis- 
solved,  the  irritant  action  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  not  so 
much  reduced,  though  it  is  still  certainly  diminished.  Orfila 
has  settled  this  point  in  regard  to  albumen  |.  The  power  of 
producing  mercurial  erethysm  is  possessed  by  all  mercurial 
compounds  whatever,  and  among  the  rest  by  the  compounds 
now  under  consideration.  For  it  is  possessed  by  the  proto- 
chloride of  mercury  and  gluten,  which,  from  the  experiments 
of  Taddei,  appears  to  be  the  least  active  of  them  all.  § 

The  present  section  may  now  be  concluded  with  a  few  r^ 
marks  on  the  strength  of  the  evidence  derived  from  the  symp- 
toms which  are  produced  by  the  compounds  of  mercury. 

If  the  medical  jurist  should  meet  with  a  case  of  sudden  death 
like  that  of  the  animals  experimented  on  by  Mr  Brodie,  the 
symptoms  alone  could  not  constitute  any  evidence  of  poisoning 
with  corrosive  sublimate.  All  he  could  say  would  be  that  this 
variety  of  poisoning  was  possible,  but  that  various  natural  dis- 
eases might  have  the  same  effect.  This  feebleness  in  the  evi- 
dence from  symptoms,  however,  is  of  little  moment;  because 
the  dose  must  be  great  to  cause  such  symptoms,  and  little  can 
be  vomited  before  death ;  so  that  the  poison  will  be  certainly 
found  in  the  stomach. 

Should  the  patient  die  under  symptoms  of  general  irritation 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  poisoning  may  be  suspected.  But  it 
would  be  impossible  to  derive  from  them  more  than  presump- 

•  Toxicol.  G611.  i.  310. 

•f*  Recherohes  sur  un  Nouvel  Antidote  oontre  le  sublim^  corrosif,  p.  94. 

\  Toxicol.  G6a.  p.  311. 

§  Rechcrches,  &c.  p.  92. 
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tive  evidence.  The  suspicion  must  become  st 
if  the  ordinary  signs  of  irritation  in  the  aliments 
tended  with  the  discharge  of  blood  upwards  ai 
And  the  presumption  will,  I  apprehend,  approa 
certainty, — at  least  of  the  administration  of  som 
poison, — ^if,  at  the  moment  of  swallowing  a  su 
and  but  a  short  tune  before  the  symptoms  of  i 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  patient  should  fa 
strong,  acrid,  metallic  taste,  and  constriction  or 
throat. 

When  apon  all  these  symptoms  salivation  is  suj 
evidence  of  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate 
soluble  salt  of  mercury  is  almost  unequivocal.  1 
something  has  been  taken  which  tasted  acrid,  and 
of  heat,  pricking,  or  tightness  in  the  throat,  th< 
signs  of  poisoning  with  the  irritants  make  theii 
the  usual  time,  and  are  soon  after  accompanied 
true  mercurial  salivation, — it  may  be  safely  infe 
soluble  compound  of  mercury  has  been  taken.  I 
this'  inference,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  < 
precision  all  the  classes  of  symptoms,  more  parti 
ture  of  the  salivation.  It  should  also  be  remen 
livation  may  accompany  or  follow  the  symptom 
tion  in  the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  calomel  ha 
as  a  remedy.  But  if  proper  attention  be  paid 
in  the  way  of  judgment,  I  conceive  that  an  opini( 
tion  of  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate  ma; 
rested  on  the  s3rmptoms  alone.  This  is  another  e: 
rule  laid  down  by  almost  all  modern  toxicologia 
jurists  respecting  the  validity  of  the  evidence  of  ] 
symptoms. 

For  a  good  example  of  the  practical  applicatioi 
cepts,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Trial  of  Mr  H< 
tempting  to  poison  his  wife.  In  the  instance  whi< 
the  trial  in  question  the  patient  complained  of  a 
ing  sensation  in  the  throat  during  the  act  of  sws 
pills ;  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes  violent  vomiti 
terwards  severe  burning  pain  along  the  whole 
gullet  down  to  the  stomach,  next  morning  diai 
the  third  daiy  ptyalism.    There  were  many  other 

cc 
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dical  evidence  which  left  no  doubt  diet  oorroBire  niWinate  wat 

swallowed  in  the  pill*.    Bat  even  the  history  of  the  Bymptonu 
alone  would  have  ]ed  to  that  inference  *■, 

Section  III. — Of  the  Morbid  Appearaneei  catued  by  Meraay. 

The  morbid  appearancefl  observed  in  the  bo(tieH  of  penons 
killed  hy  corroBtve  mUimate  will  not  require  mwiy  detuW  t 
flince  most  of  the  remarks  formerly  made  under  the  head  of  the 
pathol<^  of  the  irritants  generally,  and  of  arswiiG  in  particular, 
are  applicable  with  equal  force  to  the  present  species  of  poiaon- 
ing.  Still  there  are  some  peculiarities  which  deserve  notice, 
and  which  arise  from  the  ^eater  solubility  or  atronger  irritant 
•etioa  of  corrosive  sublimaCa. 

The  mouth  and  throat  are  more  frequeaUy  afiooted  than  by 
arsenic ;  and  a  siD^lor  ^^earance  Bometimes  remarked,  and 
not  exdted,  so  fer  as  I  know,  by  areenio,  is  shrivelling  of  the 
tongue,  with  great  enlargement  of  the  papillK  at  its  root-)-. 

Ilie  disorder  of  the  ^mentary  ceool  is  idao  usaally  more  ge- 
neral, and  reaches  a  greater  height  before  death  takes  place. 
Sometimes  the  irritation  and  organic  injory  are  confined  to  the 
stomach  % ;  but  more  conunonly  the  throat,  stomach,  gullet,  rec- 
tum, nay  even  also  the  colon,  are  affected.  Tb«  black  or  me- 
lanotic extravasation  into  the  mucous  membrsne  of  the  stomach, 
which  haa  been  already  several  times  described  as  a  oommon 
effect  of  the  more  violent  irritants,  is  often  [H*oduced  by  corro- 
sive sabliroate.  In  Dever^e's  case  and  ia  that  of  Dr  Venables 
it  was  present  to  a  very  great  d^;ree§. 

The  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  also  those  of  the  intestines, 
more  particularly  the  colon  and  rectom,  have  frequently  been 
firand  destroyed.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  two 
kinds  of  destruction  of  the  coats  may  he  met  with, — corrosion 
and  ulceration. 

The  first  is  the  result  of  chemical  decomposition  of  the  ti»- 
snes.  This  kind  is  evidently  to  be  looked  for  only  when  the 
quantity  has  been  considerable  and  the  dose  concentrated.  Nay 
evm  then  it  is  rare.    For  on  account  of  the  solubility  of  oorro- 

■  Edin.  MML  >nd  Surg.  Jouriul,  iiii.  438. 

t  As  in  Devcrgic's  Com;  (Areli.  Gta.  ix.  466,}  in  wdich  tfacy  were  M  big  as 
pew. 
t  Ibidem. 
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uve  Bidilimata,  the  haiitj  Trith  whioh  it  is  decompOBed  by  the 
aacretions  or  acodental  contents  of  the  Btomwh,  and  the  vio- 
lence and  freqnmoy  of  the  vomitii]^,  this  poison  is  pecuiiarljr 
liable  to  be  prevented  from  exerting  its  corroaive  acti<Mi  on  the 
membranes.  Henoe  it  is  that  proper  chemical  oorronoa  of  the 
ooats  of  the  stomach  a  seldom  witnesaed  in  man. 

The  qipear«aoe  of  chemical  corrosion  differa  according  to  the 
rapidity  (^  the  poisoning.  In  very  rapid  cases,  for  example  in 
the  anunals  killed  by  Mr  Brodie,  which  seldom  outlived  twenty- 
five  minutes,  the  villous  coat  has  a  dark-gray  appearance,  wUh- 
out  any  sign  of  vital  reaction  *.  But  this  variety  iiM  never  been 
witnewed  in  man,  where  lite  oases  have  been  hitherto  much  leas 
rapid.  In  the  most  nfid  cases,  such  as  that  of  Dr  Btgsby,  which 
terminated  in  two  hours  and  a-h^f  C374],  or  those  related  by 
Mr  Valentine,  of  which  one  ended  fatally  in  eleven  and  another 
in  twenty-^tnr  hours,  the  corrosion  was  bladi,  like  the  charring 
of  "  leaUter  wi^  a  red-hot  coal,  and  the  rest  of  the  stomach 
•earlet-red  or  deep  rose-red ;— showing  that  inflammarion  had 
set  in."  Id  the  fonaar  of  &eee  two  cases  the  eorroaon  was  as 
big  as  a  bidf-crown,  ia  the  latter  three  inches  in  diameter.  In 
a  third  case,  where  the  patient  lived  thirty-one  hours,  the  stO' 
maoh  was  perforated  f .  In  the  case  described  by  Dr  Venahiet, 
which  was  formerly  alluded  tO)  and  where  life  was  prolonged  . 
for  eight  days,  there  was  a  patch  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
stomach  as  large  as  two  crovrn-pieoes,  hard,  elevated,  and  of  a 
very  dark  olive  or  almost  black  colour^  besides  very  gener^ 
erosion  of  the  TtUous  coat  f.  in  all  these  cases  the  disintegrated 
spot  was  probably  ntnated  witere  the  chief  part  of  the  poison 
first  lodged. 

When  the  poisoung  is  slow,  the  disorganized  matter  sloughs 
•way,  leaving  an  ulcerated  cavity.  But  this  does  not  h^pea 
▼ery  rapidly ;  for  in  Mr  Valentine's  fourth  case,  that  did  not 
{ffove  &1^  for  seventy  hoars,  the  skx^h  was  not  entirely  re- 
moved; and  it  was  also  obviously  remuning  after  ught  days  in 
the  case  by  Dr  Venables. 

The  corrosion  caused  by  mercury,  if  examined  before  tiie 
alongh  is  thrown  off,  will  be  found  to  possess  an  important  pe- 

•  PhHcw.  Trans.  1812. 

+   Edin.  Mial.  and  Surg.  Juum.  liv,  472,  47;i. 
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culiarity :  The  disorganized  tissue  yields  mercury  by  Gbemical 
analysis.  Proftaor  Taddei  has  repeatedly  ascertained  the  ex- 
istence of  mercury  in  the  membranes  of  animals  which  he  had 
poisoned  with  corrosive  sublimate  *.  On  this  point  two  rulea 
may  be  laid  down,  by  means  of  which  corrouons  of  the  kind 
may  be  distinguiabed  from  most  forms  of  spontaneous  erouon. 
On  the  one  hand,  if  death  takes  place  too  soon  for  reaction  to 
bare  be^^un,  the  injured  membrane  will  not  have  sloughed  away, 
and  yields  mercury  by  analysis;  and  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber, that  when  the  slough  is  of  moderate  si2ei  it  is  often  very 
slowly  detached.  If,  on  the  other  band,  in  consequence  of  Ufa 
having  been  prolonged  for  some  time,  the  disor^nized  part  has 
sloughed  off  and  been  discharged  by  vomitii^,  it  is  probable 
that  mercury  will  no  longer  be  found ;  but  then  the  ulcer  lef^ 
is  distinguished  from  most  varieties  of  spontaneous  ero»on  by 
unequivocal  signs  of  surrounding  reaction-)-.  I'rom  what  has 
jnst  been  said  of  Mr  Valentine's  cases,  it  would  appear  that  re- 
actioD  begins  very  soon ;  and  this  is  &rtber  exemplitied  in  the 
case  described  by  Dr  BigAy  [p.  374]  of  poisoning  with  the  ni- 
trate of  mercury.  Death  took  place  in  two  hours  and  a  half 
only ;  but  nevertheless  the  whole  villous  coat  was  deep  rose-red 
in  colour,  interspersed  with  livid  broad  patches,  some  of  which 
consisted  of  a  soft  brownish  pulp,  on  the  remoral  of  which  the 
membrane  was  found  eroded  %■ 

Although  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  find  the  poison  in  the 
stomach,  the  medical  jurist  most  not  perh^  expect  to  find  it 
so  often  in  the  present  instance  as  in  that  of  poisoning  with  ar- 
senic. For  on  account  of  its  greater  solubility  corrouve  sub- 
limate cannot  adhere  with  such  obstinacy  to  the  yilloos  coat, 
and  is  therefore  more  subject  to  be  dis<^arged  by  vomiting. 
Nevertheless,  the  insoluble  compound  formed  by  antidotes  may 
adhere  to  the  coats  like  arsenic,  and  so  resist  the  tendency  of 
vomiting  to  displace  them ;  and  this  effect  of  vomiting  will  be 
still  more  effectually  resisted  when  extensive  sloughs  have  been 
formed  and  are  not  detached.  In  Dmergi^s  case,  notwithstandr 
ing  twenty-three  hours  of  incessant  vomiting,  although  no  poi- 

*   Kctbciclivs  aur  un  Nouvcl  Alilldote,  &c.  p.  61. 

-f  The  reader  may  applf  thor  statemenCg  to  what  hu  b«cn  stready  uid  on  the 
trul  of  .Mr  Angiu  under  the  head  of  Sponuneous  Perfurnllon,  ]>.  133. 
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son  coald  be  detected  in  the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach,  it 
was  distinctly  found  in  small  whitish  masses  that  lay  between 
the  folds  of  the  rugas*;  and  in  the  remarkable  case  described 
by  Dr  Venables,  it  was  found  in  the  tissue  of  the  stomach,  al- 
though the  person  survived  eight  days. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  corrosive  sublimate,  as  well  as 
the  other  salts  of  mercury,  may  nndei^o  in  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal after  death  the  same  change  which  is  produced  in  arsenic 
from  the  gradual  action  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas.  It  may 
be  converted  into  the  sulphuret  I  am  not  acquainted  indeed 
with  any  actual  instance  of  such  conversion ;  but  that  it  may 
occur  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  not  merely  from  theoretical  con- 
siderations, but  likewise  because  OrfUa  has  met  with  an  instance 
where  calomel  taken  daily  in  a  case  of  gastro-cephalitis  was  diB* 
charged  by  stool  in  the  form  of  a  black  sulphuret  "(*. 

Another  important  consideration  is,  that  corrosive  sublimate 
may  be  decomposed  and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the  ad« 
mixture  of  various  substances  either  given  at  the  same  time  or 
subsequently,  and  the  longer  the  inspection  is  delayed,  the  more 
complete  will  be  the  decomposition  which  is  accomplished.  Iron, 
zinc,  and  other  metals  are  the  most  active  of  these  substances  |. 

The  other  form  of  destruction  of  the  coats  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  common  ulceration,  either  such  from  the  beginning,  or 
what  was  originally  corrosion  converted  into  an  ulcer  in  conse* 
^ence  of  the  disorganized  spot  being  thrown  off  by  sloughing. 

I  have  seen  this  appearance  to  an  enormous  extent  in  the  great 
intestines  of  a  man  who  survived  nine  days.  Numerous  large, 
black,  gangrenous  ulcers,  just  like  those  observed  in  bad  cases 
of  dysentery,  were  scattered  over  the  whole  colon  and  rectum. 
In  this  instance,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr  Shortt^  the  sto« 
mach  was  also  ulcerated,  but  the  small  intestines  were  not. 

All  the  other  effects  of  inflammation  may  be  produced  by  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  as  by  arsenic  and  other  irritants.  More  ire- 
quently  here  than  in  the  case  of  arsenic  peritonaeal  inflammation 
is  met  with.  In  Devergi^s  case  the  external  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach along  both  its  curvatures  presented  the  appearance  of  red 
points  on  a  violet  ground.    In  Mr  Valentine's  cases  there  was 

•  Archives  Gen.  de  M6d.  ix.  470. 

f  Journal  de  Chim.  M^dicale,  viii.  268. 

I  Or/Ua,  Traits  de  M^ecine  Legale,  iii.  134. 
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mucb  nunute  vascularity,  not  only  of  the  outnde  of  tbe  stoniach 
but  also  of  the  whole  peritoiueum  lining  tbe  viaceni  and  inside 
of  tbe  abdomen;  and  diere  was  even  some  serous  effanon  into 
the  cavity.  In  Dr  Vembles^  case  the  peritonaeal  coat  of  the  sto> 
mach  was  highly  vascular  and  inflamed^  and  the  omentum  also 
injected. 

The  urinary  organs^  and  particularly  tbe  kidneys  lire  often 
much  inflamed  by  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate.  Dr 
Henry  of  Manchester  has  related  a  case  in  which  this  poison 
proved  fatal  on  the  ninth  day,  and  where  the  left  kidney  was 
found  to  oontdn  an  abscess  *.  In  all  of  Mr  Valenlin^s  cases 
the  kidneys  were  inflamed,  and  the  bladder  ezcesmvely  contract* 
ed,  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  size  of  a  walnut.  In  OUhner^s  case, 
caused  by  the  cyanide  of  mercury,  the  scrotum  was  gorged  and 
black,  the  penis  erected,  and  the  kidneys  a  third  larger  than  na- 
tural. In  the  case  described  by  Dr  Venables  both  kidneys^  but 
especially  the  left,  were  large,  flacdd,  and  vascular,  the  ureters 
turgid  and  purple,  and  the  bladder  contracted,  empty,  and  red 
internally. 

Orfila  has*  observed  that  die  internal  membrane  of  the  heart 
is  sometimes  inflamed  and  checkered  with  brownish  Uack  spots. 
Some  remarks  have  been  already  made  on  the  light  in  which 
this  appearance  ought  to  be  viewed  by  the  pathologist  (p.  330). 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  state  of  the  fact  as  to  the  allured 
power  of  arsenic  to  preserve  from  decay  the  bodies  of  those 
poisoned  with  it,  all  authors  agree  that  corrosive  sublimate  pos- 
sesses no  such  property.  Yet  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  very 
good  antiseptic,  when  applied  topically.  The  experiments  of 
Klanck  noticed  under  the  head  of  Arsenic  prove  that  corrosive 
sublimate  at  all  events  does  not  retard  pntre&ction  in  the  bo- 
dies of  those  poisoned  with  it ;  and  Auffusfhi  in  his  analysis  of 
Klank's  researches  infers  that  it  even  promotes  decay -f-.  I 
have  met  with  one  example  in  the  human  subject  which  seems 
to  confirm  Augustin's  opinion*  In  the  case  formerly  quoted 
from  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  which  was  fatal  in  four 
days,  the  relater  found  the  body  forty-two  hours  after  death  so 
putrid,  though  in  the  month  of  January,  that  the  examination 
of  it  was  very  unpleasant,  the  belly  being  black,  and  a  very  of- 

*  Ediii.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vii.  \5U 
-f  Augustin's  Repertorium,  B.  L  Ih  i'u  II. 
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teaava  odour  imag  exhaled  *.  Uttle  import»B«e,  howevar, 
oon  be  atUiJied  to  a  solitary  case ;  for  oa  the  oontrarj'  SaUm 
relates  a  ctu&  where  the  body  of  a  man  soppoeed  to  have  bsea 
poisoned  with  corrosife  sublimate  was  found  not  decayed,  but 
imperfectly  mummified,  after  sixty-flersD  days  f . 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  proofs  to  be  found  in  the  dead 
body  of  merearialsaliratioD  having  existed  during  life.  They 
are  of  oouTBe  to  be  looked  for  in  die  mouth,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing oi^ns.  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  see  much  ap~ 
pearasee  of  disewe  in  the  salivary  glands ;  for  aocordtng  to 
CruoeiUtier,  in  peraons  who  die  of  mercurial  salivation  these 
glands  do  not  preaent  guy  trace  of  inflammation  themselves,  al- 
though there  may  be  great  serous  effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue 
around  them  t- 

Prt^istor  Orfki  has  made  some  useful  experiments  on  the 
effects  of  corrosive  sublimate  on  dead  intestine,  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  io  a  few  words.  When  allied  in  the  form  of 
powder  to  the  rectom  of  an  animal  newly  killed,  the  part  with 
which  it  is  in  oootaot  becomes  wrinkled,  and  as  it  were  granu- 
lated, harder  tht«  natural,  and  of  alabaster  whiteness,  inter- 
mingled with  rose-red  streaks,  iq^iarently  the  nunifioations  of 
vessels.  When  the  membrane  is  stretched  upon  the  finger,  ths 
wrinkling  disappears.  The  muscular  ooat  is  of  a  saow-white 
colour,  and  even  the  serooacoet  is  white,  Qpaque,Bnd  thickened. 
The  parts  not  in  eootact  with  the  powder  retMU  their  natural 
appearance,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  affected 
and  unaffected  portitms  is  abrupt.  If  the  powder  is  not  appli- 
ed till  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  the  parts  it  touches  be- 
come thick,  white,  and  bard ;  but  no  red  Unes  are  visible.  It 
is  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  these  appear- 
ances and  the  effects  c^oorrosive  sublimMe  during  life. 

Little  need  be  ssud  of  the  force  of  the  evidence  of  poisoning 
with  eorronve  sublimate,  derived  from  the  morbid  appearaooes. 
If  the  gullet,  stomaoh,  and  colon  be  all  inflamed  and  uleerated, 
uid  these  injuries  have  taken  place  during  a  short  illness,  the 


■]•  Journal  de  M&lecine,  I.  iii.  15,  or  Beeueil  Ffriodiqui:  de  la  Soc.  de  M£(l. 
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presumption  in  favour  of  some  form  of  irritant  poisoning  will 
be  strong.  And  the  presumption  of  poisoning  with  corrosive 
sublimate  will  be  strong,  if  the  usual  marks  of  salivation  are  also 
found  in  the  mouth  and  throat.  But  such  evidence  can  never 
amount  to  more  than  a  strong  presumption  or  probability. 

Section  IV. — Of  the  Treatment  of  Poisoning  wUk  Mercury, 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  the  compounds  of  mercury 
may  be  referred  to  two  Heads, — ^that  which  is  required  when  ir- 
ritation of  the  alimentary  canal  is  the  prominent  disorder,  and 
that  which  is  calculated  to  remove  mercurial  salivation. 

Irritation  and  iniSammation  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  to  be 
treated  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  when  arsenic  has  been  the 
poison  swallowed.  But  in  the  instance  of  corrosive  sublimate 
we  possess,  what  is  much  wanted  in  poisoning  with  arsenic,  a 
convenient  and  effectual  antidote. 

Several  substances  may  be  used  as  antidotes;  but  tliose  which 
have  hitherto  been  most  employed  are  albumen  and  gluten. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  albumen,  in  the  form  of  white 
of  eggs  beat  up  with  water,  impairs  or  destroys  the  corrosive 
properties  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  by  converting  it  into 
a  protochloride  of  mercury  and  albumen.  For  this  discovery 
and  the  establishment  of  albumen  as  an  antidote,  the  physician 
is  indebted  to  Professor  Orfila.  He  has  related  many  satisfae- 
tory  experiments  in  proof  ot  its  virtues.  The  following  will 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  whole.  Twelve  grains  of  corrosive 
sublimate  were  given  to  a  little  dog,  and  allowed  to  act  for  eight 
minutes,  so  that  its  usual  effects  might  fairly  begin  before  the 
antidote  was  administered.  The  white  of  eight  eggs  was  then 
given ;  after  several  fits  of  vomiting  the  animal  became  ap- 
parently free  from  pain ;  and  in  five  days  it  was  quite  well  *. 
According  to  Pescliier  the  white  of  one  egg  is  required  to  ren* 
der  four  grains  of  the  poison  innocuous  f.  The  experiments 
of  the  Parisian  toxicologist  have  been  repeated  and  confirmed 
by  others  and  particularly  by  SchJoepfer  ;  who  found  that  when 
a  dose  was  given  to  a  rabbit  sufficient  to  kill  it  in  seven  mi- 
nutes if  allowed  to  act  uncontrolled,  the  administration  of  al- 

*  Toxicologie  G^ncrale,  i.  313. 

*  CorvitarVi  Journal  de  M6decine,  xxxviii.  77. 
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bumea,  juat  as  th«  mgm  of  iraeaaiaesa  appeared,  preveated  every 
Berioin  Bymptom  *. 

Its  virtues  have  also  been  put  to  the  proof  in  the  human 
subject  nitb  equally  &vourable  results.  The  recovery  of  the 
patient,  whose  case  was  quoted  formerly  (p.  373,)  irom  Orfila's 
Toxicology,  seems  to  hare  been  owing  in  great  measure  to  this 
remedy,  la  the  Medical  Repoutory  another  case  is  related, 
in  which  it  waa  also  very  serviceable  f.  A  third  very  apposite 
example  of  its  good  effects  is  related  by  Dr  Lendrich.  His 
patient  had  taken  about  half  a  drsdim  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  was  attacked  with  most  of  the  usual  Bymptoms,  except  vo- 
miting. The  white  of  eggs  was  administered  a  considerable 
time  afterwards,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  were  instanta- 
neous and  well  marked ;  and  the  patient  recovered  %>  A  few 
years  ago  Orfila's  discovery  was  the  means  of  saving  the  life 
of  M.  ITieaard  the  ohemiat.  While  at  lecture,  this  gentleman 
inadvertently  swallowed,  instead  of  water,  a  mouthfiil  of  a  con- 
centrated Bolntion  of  corrosive  aublimate ;  but  having  imme-* 
diately  perceived  the  iiital  error,  he  sent  for  tlie  white  of  e^s, 
which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  in  five  minutes. 
Although  at  this  time  he  had  not  vomited,  he  suffered  no  ms" 
terial  harm.  Without  the  prompt  use  of  the  albumen,  he  would 
almost  in&llibly  have  perished  §, 

Albumen  is  chiefly  useful  in  the  early  stage  of  poisoning  with 
oorroaive  sublimate,  and  is  particularly  called  for  when  vomiting 
does  not  take  place.  But  it  fardier  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
demulcent  in  tlie  advanced  stages. 

On  a  previouB  occasion,  mention  was  made  of  a  few  of  the 
&ctB  brought  forward  by  Profeitor  Taddei  to  prove  the  virtues 
of  tfacgliiten  of  wheat  as  an  antidote  for  poisoning  with  corro- 
sive sublimate,  so  that  nothing  more  need  be  said  on  the  subject 
in  the  present  place.  As  it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  whole  of  a 
fluid  contaiuing  corroaive  aublimate  into  apeedy  contact  with 
pulverized  gluten,  which  when  put  into  water  becomes  agglu- 
tinated into  a  mass,  the  discoverer  of  this  antidote  proposes  to 
give  it  in  tiie  form  of  emulsion  witli  soft  soap,     lliia  is  made 

*    Dinert.  Inoug.  p.  36. 

'V  l.ondon  M<.<d.  Repository,  lii.  40B. 

J  Truns.  tif  Dublin  ColL  of  ThyB,  iii.  310. 

^  Journnl  dp  Chim.  Mud.  Man  If^. 
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by  mixing,  partly  in  «  mortar  and  partly  wtdt  the  hxnd,  fiv«  or 
six  parts  of  fresh  gluten  with  fifty  parts  of  a  Rolatioa  of  soft 
Bo^.  And  in  order  to  hare  a  store  always  at  hand,  this  emul- 
sion, after  standing  and  being  frequently  stirred  for  twenty-four 
hours,  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  shallow  veasels,  and 
rednoed  to  powder.  The  powder  may  be  coaverted  into  a 
frothy  emulsioa  in  a  few  minotea  *. — Taddei  made  use  of  this 
powder  with  oomplete  saceess  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
swallowed  seven  grains  oS  corrooive  sablimatfl  by  mistake  for 
calomel.  Violent  symptoms  followed  the  taking  of  the  poison ; 
but  tbey  were  immediately  assuaged  by  the  administration  of 
the  antidote ;  and  the  person  soon  got  quite  well  f ,  It  is  |kx>- 
bable  that  wheat-flour  will  prove  an  effectual  antidote  by  rea- 
son of  the  gluten  it  eontaina.  On  i^;itatii^  for  a  few  seeonds 
a  solution  of  twelve  grains  of  corromre  sublimate  along  with 
three  ounces  of  a  strong  emulsion  of  flour,  and  immediately  fil- 
tering,— I  find  that  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  potass  hare  littie 
or  no  effect,  that  hydriodate  of  potass  occasiona  a  yellow  pre^ 
cipitate,  and  that  the  acrid,  aetriugent  taste  of  the  solution  ii 
removed  ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  corrouve  subli- 
mate is  all  decomposed,  that  little  mercury  remains  in  solution, 
and  that  what  does  remaiu  is  in  the  form  of  protodiloride  of 
mercury  and  gluten. 

When  neither  albumen  nor  gluten  is  at  hand,  milk  is  a  oon- 
venient  antidote  of  the  same  kind. 

Iron  tilings  would  appear  to  be  also  a  good  antidote.  MM. 
Mylne-Edwarda  and  Dunuu  bare  found  that  when  they  were 
administered  In  the  dose  of  an  ounce  to  animals  after  twelve  or 
eighteen  grwns  of  corrosive  sublimate  had  rentaiiied  long  enoi^h 
in  the  atofuaoh  for  the  symptoms  to  begin,  the  animals  recover- 
ed from  the  effects  of  the  poison,  and  died  only  some  days  af- 
terwards of  the  effects  of  tying  the  gullet,  which  operation  waa 
necessary  to  prevent  them  vomiting.  The  iron  obviously  acta 
by  reducing  tiie  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  metallic  state  %. 

Meeonio  aad,  the  peculiar  acid  of  opium,  whtcli  will  be  de- 
scribed under  the  bead  of  that  poison,  is  also  probably  a  good 

*  Rechcrolio  uir  un  Nouvel  Anddou,  &c.  p.  26. 

t  Gluraak  ia  FIxka,  18-2G,  vL  170,  Bud  Bud,<Kt-$  llL'|>L-rt„t;um  fur  dio  Pj.nv- 
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antidote.  Ptttenkaffir  eorreeUy  remariu  dist  thu  aoid  hu  a 
great  tendency  to  form  very  insolnbU  salt*  with  the  metallio 
oxides,  particularly  with  tlw  deutoxidee,  and  abore  all  when 
the  aoid  is  prerionaly  in  union  with  a  base  which  oonatitates 
a  soluble  salt  *.  ,On  thia  aooount  it  must  be  a  good  antidote, 
Fettenkoffer  adds,  that  the  precijutating  action  of  the  meconatee 
i>  the  reason  why  "  the  operation  oi'  corrosire  snblimate  on  the 
animal  body  is  almost  entirely  prevented  by  opium."  <^iuni, 
however,  cannot  be  safely  used  in  such  quantity  as  to  decom- 
pose all  the  corrosive  sublimsta  in  a  case  of  poisoning;  for  I 
find  that  an  infusion  of  thirty^three  grains  is  required  to  pre- 
tnpitate  all  which  can  be  thrown  down  from  a  solution  of  five 
grains  of  the  rawoiirial  salt.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instances 
on  record  where  poisoning  with  corronve  sublimate  has  been 
prevented  or  cured  by  opium  given  so  as  to  decompose  the 
■alt ;  but  a  very  remarkalje  case  will  be  related  under  the  head 
of  Compound  Poiaonii^,  where  the  [dienomeaa  of  its  action 
were  masked  and  altered  in  a  nngnlar  mamier.  lliere  is  little 
doubt  that  the  alkaline  meconatee  must  prove  valuable  antidotea 
for  corrosive  sublimate.  At  present  an  effectual  barrier  to  their 
employment  is  tlieir  rarity ;  but  they  might  now  be  rendered 
more  accessible,  as  a  great  quantity  of  meconate  of  lime,  which 
is  at  present  put  to  no  use,  is  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  mu- 
riate of  morphia;  and  meconate  of  potass  may  easily  be  pre- 
pared in  sufficient  purity  from  the  meconate  of  lime. 

As  to  the  old  antidotes  for  poisoning  with  corrosive  subli- 
mate, such  as  the  alkaline  carbonates,  the  alkaline  bydrosul- 
pbates,  cinchona,  mercury,  diarcoal, — OrJUa  has  ^ven  them  all 
a  fair  trial,  and  found  them  all  inefficadous.  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  a  case  related  in  a  late  American  Journal,  that 
frequent  doses  of  charcoal  powder  have  much  effect  in  sooth- 
ing the  bowels  and  allaying  inflammation  after  the  poison  is 
evacuated  +. 

The  treatment  of  mercurial  salivation  consists  in  exposure  to 
a  cool  pure  air,  nouruhing  diet,  and  purgatives,  if  the  intestinal 
canal  is  not  already  irritated.  In  some  of  the  infiammatory 
affections  it  induces,  venesection  is  required;  in  others  it  is 
hurtful.     In  some  complaints  induced  by  mercury,  as  in  iritis. 
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the  poison  appears  to  be  its  own  antidote ;  for  nothing  checks 
the  inflammation  so  soon  and  so  certainly  as  mercurial  saliva- 
tion. 

Very  lately  Dr  Finlay  of  the  United  States  has  proposed  to 
check  mercurial  salivation  by  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  ire-* 
quently  repeated,  so  as  to  act  on  the  skin  * ;  and  Mr  DofdeU  has 
recommended  large  doses  of  the  acetate  of  lead  as  an  effectual 
antidote  for  the  same  purpose  -f*.  I  have  tried  both  of  these 
plans  several  times  with  apparent  success.  In  one  inatance, 
particularly,  where  a  very,  severe  salivation  was  threatened  by 
the  administration  of  six  grains  of  calomel  in  three  doses,  and 
where  profuse  salivation,  ulceration  of  the  tongue  and  swelling 
of  the  face  actually  did  commence  with  violence,  the  mercuriid 
affection  after  a  few  days  rapidly  receded  under  the  use  of  large 
doses  of  acetate  of  lead. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  the  treatment  of  the  secondary 
effects  of  poisoning  with  mercury.  But  a  thorough  investiga^ 
tion  of  the  subject  would  lead  to  such  details  as  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  other  objects  of  this  work. 

*  £din.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxix.  218. 
t  London  Med.  Repos.  N.  S.  \i  d6a 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  COPPER. 

PoisoNiMO  wiUi  the  mite  of  copper  was  not  long  ago  a  very 
common  accident,  in  conseqaence  of  the  metal  being  much  need 
in  the  fabrication  of  vessels  for  culinary  and  other  domeatic  pur- 
poses, or  ignorantly  resorted  to  by  confectioners  and  others  to 
impart  a  good  colour  to  eweetmeats  and  preserves.  Su<^  ac- 
(udents  have  been  materially  diminished  in  frequency  since  the 
poisonous  qnalities  of  the  metal,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  acted  on  by  articles  of  food  have  become  known ; 
yet  nevertheless  they  are  still  frequent  enough ;  and  new  varie- 
ties of  adulteration  with  copper  are  discovered  almost  every 
year.  The  diffusion  among  the  common  people  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  copper  has  also  naturally  led  some 
persons  to  bare  recourse  to  its  preparations  for  the  purpose  of 
self-destruction.  And  in  this  point  of  view,  indeed,  it  holds 
out  several  r^psons  of  preference ;  for  one  of  its  compounds, 
verdigris,  is  both  n^id  and  sure  in  its  effects,  and  is  so  much 
at  hand  that  no  one  can  have  any  difficulty  in  procuring  it  with- 
out suspituon.  PoiBoning  with  copper  has  seldom  been  caused 
by  the  wilful  act  of  another  person ;  for  the  deep  colour  of  its 
compounds  and  their  strong  disagreeable  taste  render  it  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  administer  them  secretly.  This,  however, 
though  difficult)  ia  not  impossible :  whatever  may  be  swallow- 
ed acddeotally,  may  be  also  administered  secretly  by  another 
person.  The  only  instances  I  have  yet  met  with  of  a  charge  of 
williil  administration,  are  the  case  of  Auue  Inglis  tried  at  Aber- 
deen in  1795,  and  the  case  formerly  quoted  from  a  paper  of 
CAevalUer  (p.  78).  The  woman  Inglis  was  accused  of  admi- 
nistering the  sulphate  with  intent  to  poison ;  but  the  charge  was 
not  proved  *.  Cbevallier's  case  was  an  instance  of  imputation 
of  poisoning. 

Section  I. — Of  ike  Chemical  History  and  Tests  of  the  Prepara- 
ticms  of  Copper, 
Metallic  copper  has  a  peculiar  red  colour,  to  which  it  gives 
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its  own  name.  Its  specific  gravity  is  nearly  9,  its  hardness  con- 
siderable, its  tenacity  great,  its  point  of  fusion  about  27^  W. 
or  at  a  full-white  heat. 

It  unites  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  a  yeUow- 
ish-red  protoxide,  and  a  peroxide,  whidi,  when  dry,  is  brown- 
ish-black,— when  hydrated,  amre-blne.  It  unites  also  with 
sulphur  in  two  corresponding  proportions,  forming  a  gold-yd- 
low  proto-sulphnret,  the  natural  copper-pyrites,  and  a  black  bi- 
sulphnret,  which  is  formed  by  sulphuretted-hydrogen  in  all  the 
solutions  of  this  metal.  Of  the  alkalis  it  unites  only  with  am- 
monia, that  alkali  possessing  the  property  of  dissolving  the  per- 
oxide. The  acids  all  unite  with  the  oxide  and  form  salts  of  a 
blue  or  green  colour,  some  of  which  are  soluble,  some  insoluble. 
The  oxide  is  frequently  mixed  with  other  matters  to  form  var 
rious  pigments;  but  in  such  compounds  the  union  is  mecham- 
cal,  not  chemical.  Of  the  substances  thus  formed  and  existing 
in  nature  and  the  arts  the  following  only  require  notice  here. 
1.  Mineral  Green,  and  other  |HgmentB  formed  with  the  hydrat- 
ed oxide.  2.  Natural  Ferdiffris,  or  the  carbonate.  3.  Biue 
Vitriol,  or  the  sulphate.  4,  Artificial  Verdigrigy  or  the  mixed 
acetates. 

1.  Mineral  Green. 

The  description  of  this  substance  and  its  chemical  properties 
must  be  Introduced  with  a  short  account  of  the  tests  for  the  un- 
mixed Peroxide.  When  free  of  water  the  peroxide  is  a  brown- 
ish*black  powder  or  granular  mass,  which  is  usually  procured 
by  decomposing  the  nitrate  of  copper  at  a  low  red  heat.  It  is 
easily  known  by  the  solvent  power  of  nitric  acid,  the  blue  co- 
lour of  the  filtered  solution,  and  the  beautiful  deep  violet  tint 
tiommBRiicated  to  the  solution  by  an  exoess  of  ammonia.  The 
last  property  is  considered  by  chemists  the  most  satisfiictory  proof 
<iS  the  presence  of  oxide  of  copper  in  a  fluid.  It  is  alone  quite 
iufallible,  and  may  be  applied  to  all  the  soluble  and  «l90  many 
insoluble  compounds  of  copper,  provided  they  are  not  mixed 
with  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  or  animal  fluids.  In  that 
case  the  colour  is  often  greenish. 

In  the  case  of  the  peroxide  and  the  copper  poisons  general- 
ly, the  process  of  reductiou,  which  has  been  applied  with  such 
singular  delicacy  and  precision  to  arsenical  and  mercurial  poi- 
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sons,  loses  all  its  advantages.  The  metal  remains  in  the  flux, 
and  intimately  diffused ;  so  that  of  its  physical  qualities  the  co- 
lour only  can  be  estimated,  and  even  that  bnt  inaccurately,  ex- 
cept in  the  instance  of  one  compound,  v«rdigris. 

The  Hydrated  Peroxide  of  copper^  when  newly  formed  and 
well  prepared,  has  a  iine  aznre-Uae  colour ;  but  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  or  to  a  gentle  heat,  it  parts  with  its  water,  and  be** 
ooroesthe  anhydrous  peroxide.  It  is  procured  by  precipitatii^ 
any  of  the  soluble  salts  of  copper  by  means  of  caustic  potass. 
It  is  at  once  known  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  which  immedi- 
atdy  forms  with  it  a  deep  violet  blue  solution. 

Minercd  Greeny  as  already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  ar«« 
sonic  (p^  264,)  was  originally  an  arsenical  pigment  introduced 
into  the  art  of  colour-making  by  Scheele.  But  the  mineral- 
green  kept  in  all  the  shops  of  this  town  contains  no  arsenic, 
being  a  hydrate  of  peroxide  of  copper  intimately  mixed  with  a 
little  lime,  whidi  is  gener^ly  carbonated.  This  variety  of  mi- 
neral-green probably  differs  a  little  as  to  composition  in  diffe- 
rent manufactories.  Some  parcels  I  have  found  to  contain  the 
lime  in  the  state  of  carbonate ;  in  others  the  lime  was  chiefly 
caustic     It  appears  not  to  differ  essentially  from  Verditer. 

The  best  method  of  determining  its  nature  is  to  dissolve  it 
in  diluted  bydrodiloric  acid,  which  leaves  only  a  slight  cloudi- 
ness irom  accidental  imparities;  and  then  to. transmit  through 
the  filtered  solution  a  stream  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas.  The 
copper  on  boilii^  is  all  tiirown  down  in  the  form  of  a  black  bi- 
sttlphuret,  and  hydrochlorate  of  lime  remains  in  solution.  The 
lime  is  then  to  be  detected  by  its  proper  tests,  after  the  solu« 
tion  has  been  filtered  and  neutralized  (see  p.  222.)  In  gene- 
ral this  long  process  is  unnecessary,  as  die  medical  jurist  may 
be  simply  required  to  say  whether  the  suspected  substance  con- 
tains copper.  In  that  case  it  is  only  requisite  to  subject  the 
substance  to  the  actkm  oS  ammonia,  as  if  it  was  anhydrous 
peroxide* 

Vd'diter^  another  green  pigment,  the  basis  of  whidi  is  always 
oxide  of  copper,  does  not  appear  to  differ  essentially  in  compo- 
sition from  mineral  greea.  The  samples  I  have  examined  con- 
sist of  a  large  proportion  of  hydrated  oxide  of  ooppor,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
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2.  Natural  Vei^digris. 

This  is  a  compound  of  no  great  importan<;e  in  a  medioo-legal 
point  of  view.  The  carbonate  of  copper  exists  naturally  in  two 
states.  In  one  form  it  constitutes  the  rust  o(  copper,  or  natu- 
ral verdigris,  and  is  produced  as  a  powdery  crust  on  metallic 
copper  by  long  exposure  to  moist  air.  It  is  insipid  and  quite 
insoluble,  so  that  pure  water  left  in  vessels  encrusted  with  it 
does  not  become  poisonous.  It  dissolves  with  effervescence  in 
sulphuric  acid,  and  without  effervescence  in  ammonia,  forming' 
the  usual  violet  solution.  In  another  form  it  exists  in  the  mi- 
neral kingdom,  constituting  the  chief  part  of  a  very  beautiful 
ore,  malachite,  and  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  some  blue 
copper  ores. 

3.  Blue  Vitriol 

Blue  vitriol,  blue  copperas,  blue  stone,  vitriol  of  copper,  as 
it  is  variously  called  in  common  speech,  is  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per. In  the  solid  form  it  constitutes  large  crystals  of  a  deep 
blue  colour,  and  an  acrid,  astringent,  metallic  taste,  efflorescent 
in  dry  air,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  Under  the  action  of  heat 
it  first  parts  with  its  water  of  crystallization  without  undergo- 
ing the  watery  efiusion ;  then  its  sulphuric  acid  is  driven  off 
partly  unchanged,  partly  decomposed ;  and  at  last  the  brown 
peroxide  is  left  behind  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity.  If 
carbonaceous  matter  be  previously  mixed  with  the  sulphate, 
the  oxide  is  decomposed  at  a  low  red  heat,  so  that  the  process 
of  reduction  may  be  performed  in  a  glass  tube.  For  the  rea- 
sons formerly  stated,  this  process  does  not  constitute  a  conve- 
nient or  characteristic  test  for  the  sulphate  of  copper.  The 
best  mode  of  ascertaining  its  nature  is  to  dissolve  it,  and  then 
to  apply  the  tests  for  the  solution. 

There  are  many  excellent  tests  for  copper  in  solution.  But 
the  four  following  are  the  most  delicate  and  characteristic, — 
ammonia,  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  ferro-cyanate  of  potass,  and 
metallic  iron. 

).  Ammonia  causes  a  pale  azure-coloured  predpitate,  which 
is  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  test,  forming  a  deep  violet- 
blue  transparent  fluid.  If  the  solution  is  very  diluted,  there  is 
no  previous  precipitation ;  the  fluid  becomes  violet  without  itft 
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transparency  being  disturbed.     This  is  a  perfectly  characteris- 
tic test  of  copper,  and  one  of  great  delicacy. 

2.  Stdphvretted-hydrogen  gas  causes  a  dark  brownish-black 
precipitate,  the  sulphuret  of  copper.  This  test  is  one  of  very 
great  delicacy;  but  it  is  not  alone  decisive  of  the  presence  of 
copper,  since  lead,  bismuth,  mercury,  and  silver,  are  similarly 
affected  by  it.  A  method,  however,  will  be  presently  describ- 
ed, by  which  the  precise  nature  of  the  sulphuret  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  alkaline  hydrosulphates,  for  example  the  hydrosul- 
phate  of  ammonia,  answer  equally  well  with  sulphuretted-hydro- 
gen. The  sulphuretted  hydrosulphates,  such  as  the  common 
liver  of  sulphur,  throw  down,  not  a  black  but  a  chesnut  pre- 
cipitate. 

3.  Ferr(hcyanate  of  potass  causes  a  fine  hair-brown  precipi- 
tate, the  ferro-cyanate  of  copper.  This  test  is  also  exceedingly 
delicate  and  characteristic. 

4.  A  polished  rod  or  plate  o(  metallic  Iron^  held  in  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  red  pow- 
dery crust,  which  is  the  copper  in  its  metallic  state ;  and  ere 
long  the  solution  is  changed  in  colour  from  blue  to  greenish 
yellow.  The  action  is  simple ;  the  iron  merely  displaces  the  cop- 
per in  the  solution,  in  which  a  sulphate  of  iron  is  consequenUy 
formed.  This  test  is  characteristic  enough,  and  even  of  consi- 
derable delicacy.  At  the  same  time  other  substances  may  cause 
a  reddish  encrustation  on  iron  by  simply  rusting  it,  so  that  the 
test  ought  not  to  be  relied  on  alone. 

The  four  preceding  reagents  taken  together  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  existence  of  copper  in  a  solution.  Three  other 
tests,  however,  may  be  here  briefly  alluded  to. 

Caustic  potass  in  a  solution  not  too  diluted  causes  a  fine 
azure-blue  precipitate,  the  hyd  rated  peroxide  of  copper. 

Oxide  of  arsenic,  with  the  previous  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia,  causes  a  fine  apple-green  or  grass-green  precipi- 
tate, the  arsenite  of  copper.  This  test,  which  is  both  very  de- 
licate and  characteristic,  has  been  already  fully  considered  un- 
der the  head  of  arsenic. 

Galvanic  action  excited  by  the  method  recommended  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Davy  for  detecting  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate 

i>d 
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[p.  t257]  b«s  the  effect  of  reducing  the  copper,  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  platinum  *. 

Tlie  process  by  fluid  reagents,  as  hitherto  laid  down,  merely 
proves  the  presence  of  copper ;  but  does  not  indicate  the  acid 
with  which  the  oxide  is  combined.  In  order  to  determine  whe- 
ther it  is  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  fluid  must  also  be  tested  with 
nitrate  of  baryta  followed  by  nitric  acid :  A  heavy  white  preci- 
pitate is  thus  produced,  which  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  does  not 
redissolve. 

4.  Artificial  VerdigrU. 

Artificial  Verdigris  is  a  common  pigment,  which  in  this  coun- 
try is  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  light  powder  of  a  greenish- 
blue  colour,  and  peculiar  disagreeable  smell,  approaching  that 
of  vinegar.  Like  blue  vitriol  it  has  a  strong  metallic,  astrin- 
gent taste.  The  effect  of  heat  is  peculiar.  Some  acetic  acid 
is  in  the  first  place  distilled  over ;  a  portion  of  the  acid,  how- 
ever, remains,  which  is  decomposed  and  reduces  the  oxide ;  and 
a  low  red  heat  is  sufficient  to  make  the  outer  crust  of  the  ver- 
digris distinctly  copper-red,  when  the  material  is  contained  in  a 
glass  tube. 

Artificial  verdigris  differs  in  composition  according  to  the 
mode  of  manu&cture.  Foreign  verdigris  contains  the  neutral 
acetate,  the  subacetate,  a  little  carbonate,  oxide,  and  even  metal- 
lic copper,  along  with  particles  of  the  firuit  and  fruit^stalks  of 
the  grape.  British  verdigris  consists  chi^y  of  a  mixture  of  the 
neutral  acetate  and  subacetate,  the  former  of  which  is  soluble, 
and  the  latter  insoluble  in  cold  water.  This  difference  enables 
the  chemist  to  separate  the  two  salts  firom  one  another.  If  hot 
water  is  used,  a  part  of  the  subacetate  is  decomposed,  a  browu 
peroxide  is  consequently  formed,  while  the  disei^aged  acetic 
acid  unite?  with  another  portion  of  the  subacetate,  rendering  it 
neutral  and  soluble.   The  solution  has  a  deep  greenish^blae  tint. 

The  best  mode  of  proving  the  nature  of  verdigris  is  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  solution  and  treat  it  with  the  liquid  reagents  men* 
tioned  under  the  head  of  the  sulphate  of  copper.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  nitrate  of  baryta  does  not  cause  any  precipita- 
tion, as  there  is  no  sulphuric  acid  present.  The  effects  of  heat 
already  described  afford  a  very  good  criterion  by  which  the  na- 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1831.  cxxi.  Id8. 
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ture  of  the  acid  in  verdigris  may  be  determined,  provided  the 
material  is  in  the  solid  state. 

It  may  be  right  to  notice  shortly  three  other  salts  of  copper, 
the  nitrate,  the  ammoniaeal  sulphate,  and  the  muriate.  The 
Nitrate  forms  a  violet  solution,  which  is  acted  on  by  reagents  in 
the  same  way  as  the  dissolved  acetate,  but  has  not  any  odour  of 
vinegar*  The  Ammoniaeal  sulphate,  or  ammoniuret  of  copper, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  PharmacopoBias,  has  been  occasionally  used 
in  medicine.  It  forms,  when  solid,  small  scaly  crystals  of  an  in- 
tense violet  colour,  and  strong  ammoniaeal  odour ;  and  when 
<lis8olved  it  retains  its  peculiar  colour  even  though  very  much 
dilated.  It  is  by  the  formation  of  the  ammoniaeal  sulphate  that 
the  chemist  is  furnished  with  the  most  characteristic  test  of  cop- 
per in  solution. — The  Muriate  of  copper  has  a  lively  grass-green 
colour,  and  is  acted  on  by  reagents  in  the  same  way  as  the  so- 
lution of  verdigris. 

Of  the  carrarion  of  Copper  by  articles  of  food  and  drink. — To 
these  observations  on  the  chemical  history  of  copper  a  few  re- 
marks must  be  added  relative  to  the  action  of  various  articles  of 
food  or  drink  upon  the  metal.  Unpleasant  accidenta  have  often 
happened  from  the  use  of  copper  vessels  in  the  preparation  of 
food ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  medical  jurist  to 
know  the  circumstances,  so  far  as  they  have  been  investigated, 
under  which  the  poison  may  be  dissolved. 

Dr  Falconer  found,  that  distilled  water  kept  several  weeks  on 
a  polished  plate  of  copper,  neither  injured  its  lustre,  nor  acquir- 
ed any  taste,  nor  became  coloured  with  ammonia* ;  and  Drouard 
more  recently  observed,  that  distilled  \lrater,  kept  for  a  month 
on  copper  filings,  did  not  contain  any  of  the  metal  f.  EUer  of 
Berlin,  however,  remarked,  that  water,  if  it  contains  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  common  salt,  as  four  ounces  in  five  pounds, 
or  a  twentieth  part,  will  give  slight  traces  of  copper  after  being 
boiled  in  a  brass  pan ;  and  that  ]£  the  pan  be  made  of  copper,  a 
powder  is  procured  by  evaporation,  which  when  treated  with 

*  Falconer  on  the  Poison  of  Copper,  p.  23. 

f  Experiences  sur  r£mpoisonnement  par  Toiyde  cic  Ciiivrc.     Diss.  Inaug. 
Paris,  1802.     Quoted  in  OrjUa't  Tozicoh  i.  602. 
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acetic  acid  yields  so  much  as  20  grains  of  acetate  of  cof^r  *. 
But  it  LB  a  siaguiar  circumstance,  also  observed  by  the  same  ex- 
perimentalist, that  if  beef  OF  iisb  be  boiled  with  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  salt,  and  with  the  addition  also  of  various  v^etable  sub- 
stances, the  liquid  does  not  yield  any  copper.  This  obserration 
baa  b^en  confirmed  by  i'ro^s>07-Or/i^f.  Hence  copper  vessels, 
although  they  have  often  been  tlie  source  of  fatal  accidents  if 
carelessly  used  in  the  preparation  of  food,  have  i^ipeared  under 
careful  management  to  be  quite  harmlesB.  An  excellent  prac- 
tical confirmation  of  this  will  be  found  in  Michaeli/  Comment 
taries.  He  states,  that  in  the  Orphan  Hospital  of  Halle,  the 
food  was  in  his  time  prepared  in  lai^e  copper  vessels,  which 
were  kept  remarkably  clean,  and  that  out  of  a  population  of 
eight  or  Dine  hundred  he  never  heard  of  any  one  having  suffer- 
ed from  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  copper  J.  Several  other 
saline  matters  promote  the  solution  of  copper  in  water.  Thus 
Dr  Falconer  found  that  alum  bad  this  effect  when  aided  by  heat ; 
and  probably  nitre  and  Epsom  salt  possess  the  same  quality  §. 
Their  mode  of  acUon  is  not  very  well  known. 

It  is  a  common  though  erroneous  idea,  that  milk,  heated  or 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  copper  vessel,  becomes  impregnated  with 
the  metal.  £Uer  has  shown,  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  vessel 
be  well  cleaned,  milk,  tea,  cofiTee,  beer,  and  rain  water,  kept  in 
a  state  of  ebullition  for  two  hours,  do  not  contract  the  slightert 
impurity  from  copper  || ;  and  the  same  remark  has  been  also 
made  by  Dr  Falconer  with  respect  to  cabbage,  potatoes,  tumips> 
carrots,  onions,  rice,  and  barley^. 

But  EOer  further  remarked,  that,  if  the  vessel  is  not  tho- 
roughly clean,  then  all  acid  substances  dissolve  the  carbonate 
that  encrusts  it,  especially  if  left  in  it  for  some  time.  Nay,  it 
appears  that  some  acid  matters,  though  they  do  not  dissolve 
clean  copper  by  being  merely  boiled  in  it  a  few  minutes,  ne- 
vertheless, if  allowed  to  cool  and  stand  some  time  in  it,  will 

*  Sur  I'uaage  prjtendu  dangereui  de  la  vaisselle  de  cuivre  dins  noa  cuisines. 
HiMoire  de  I'Acad.  Hoir.  des  Scimces  de  Baiio,  1756,  p.  12. 

-f-  Toiiool.  Gen.  i.  SOU.  Orfila's  experiments  are  more  iBtis&ctar;  than  those 
of  Eller  aa  to  these  negative  resulta,  becatiie  Eller's  method  of  analysis  does  not 
appear  to  be  quiU'  free  jrom  faUacy. 

X  Btck't  Medical  Jurisprudence,  460. 

§  Fakoner,  &a.  pp.  48,  98,  110. 

II  Sur  Tusage,  &c,  p.  12. 
^    Falconer,  &c.  p.  63. 


acquire  a  Hensible  impregnation  *.  Dr  Falconer  also  obwrved, 
that  syrup  of  lemons,  boiled  fift«en  minutes  in  copper  or  brass 
pans,  did  not  acquire  a  sensible  impregnation ;  but  if  it  was  al- 
lowed to  cool  and  remun  in  the  pans  for  ttrenty-four  hours,  the 
unpregnation  was  perceptible  eren  to  the  taste,  and  was  disco- 
vered by  the  test  of  metallic  iron  +.  This  feet  has  been  ferther 
confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Proutt  |,  who  states,  that,  in  pre- 
paring food  or  preserres  in  copper,  it  is  not  till  the  fluid  ceases 
to  cover  the  metal,  and  is  reduced  in  temperature,  that  the  so- 
lution of  the  metal  begins.  Inattention  to  this  difference  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  fatal  accidents,  of  which  the  following 
case  from  fVildber^s  Practical  Manual  will  serre  as  a  good  ex- 
ample. A  servant  left  some  sour  krout  for  only  a  couple  of  hours 
in  a  copper  pan  which  had  lost  the  tinning.  Her  mistress  and 
a  daughter,  who  took  the  cabbie  to  dinner,  died  of  twelre 
hours'  illness ;  and  Wildbei^  found  the  cabbage  so  strongly  im- 
pTPgnated  with  copper,  that  it  was  detected  by  the  test  of  me- 
tallic iron  §. 

Wines,  at  least  some  wines,  have  the  same  power,  by  reason 
of  the  acid  they  contain.  Hence  £ller  found  twenty-one  grains 
of  the  acetate  in  fire  pounds  of  French  white  wine,  after  being 
boiled  in  a  copper  vessel.  An  epidemic  disease,  mentioned  by 
Fabrieiut,  vfbich  broke  out  in  1592  among  the  senators  of  Bern, 
sad  a  number  of  their  guests  who  had  been  invited  to  a  great 
entertainment,  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  a  poisonous 
impregnation  of  this  kind.  The  wine  used  at  the  feast  had  been 
kept  cool  in  copper  vessels  immersed  in  a  very  cold  well.  Many 
of  the  company  were  attacked  with  dysenteric  symptoms,  and 
some  died  {| . 

Vinegar  also  dissolves  metallic  copper.  Dupuytrai  observes 
that  the  vinegar  sold  by  hawkers  in  the  streets  of  Paris  gene- 
rally contuns  copper  from  the  action  of  the  acetic  acid  on  the 
stop-cooks  of  the  little  vessels  in  whiofa  it  is  keptf.  Others 
in  like  manner  have  found  copper  in  vinegar  pickles  prepared 
in  copper  vessels.     Thus  Dr  Fercivcd  found  a  strong  impreg- 

■   Histoire  de  TAcod.  de  Berlin,  1756,  p.  16. 

t  Falconer,  be.  p.  79. 

X  Apoalea  de  Chiiaie,  WiL  79,  81- 

§  Pracluchet  Huidb.  fiir  Phjsiker,  iii.  312,  Cue  49. 

II  Fabricii  Hilduii  Open  omnu.     Genera,  1682.     Dc  Djtentcria,  p.  669. 

II   Ortlla.  Tirtiuol.  CinivAs.  I  £.117. 
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nation  of  copper  in  pickled  samphire^  of  which  a  young  lady  ate 
one  morning  two  breakfast  platefuls,  and  whidi  proved  £ital  to 
her  in  nine  days  *.  And  Dr  Falconer  once  detected  so  large  a 
quantity  in  some  pickled  cucumbers  bought  At  a  great  London 
grocer's,  that  it  was  deposited  on  a  plate  of  iron,  and  imparted 
its  peculiar  taste  and  smell  to  the  pickles  f .  It  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  at  one  time  the  custom  to  make  a  point  of  adul* 
terating  pickles  with  copper ;  for  in  many  old  cookery-books 
the  cook  is  told  to  make  her  pickles  in  a  copper  pan,  or  to  put 
some  halfpence  among  the  pickles  to  ^ve  them  a  fine  green  co- 
lour J. 

The  action  of  the  vegetable  acids,  and  more  particularly  of 
vin^ar  on  copper,  depends  on  the  co-operation  of  the  atmo- 
spheric air  held  in  solution  by  the  fluid,  and  in  contact  with  its 
surface.  Without  such  co-operation  the  copper  cannot  be  oxi^*- 
dated.     This  fact,  which  was  determined  experimentally  by 
Protut^  will  explain  the  observations  of  EUer  and  Falconer, 
— that  it  is  not  dangerous  to  boil  acidulous  liquids  in  copper 
vessels,  while  it  is  very  unsafe  to  keep  these  fluids  cold  in  the 
same  vessels.     In  the  latter  instance  the  liquid  is  impregnated 
with  atmospheric  air,  while  in  the  former  the  usual  aeriform 
contents  are  driven  off  by  the  heat.  I  must  observe,  however, 
in  limitation  of  Proust's  statement,  that  strong  vinegar,  such 
as  the  pyroligneous  acetic  acid,  will  become  impregnated  to  a 
certain  extent  if  boiled  in  copper  vessels.     The  action  which 
takes  place  is  the  same  as  that  remarked  by  him  in  the  case  of 
cold  vinegar :  The  copper  where  it  is  always  covered  remains 
quite  bright ;  but  at  the  edge  of  the  fluid  it  becomes  oxidated, 
and  the  oxide  is  dissolved  by  the  occasional  bubbling  up  of  the 
acid. 

In  the  last  place,  the  property  of  oxidating  and  uniting  with 
copper  is  likewise  possessed  by  fatty  matters  and  oils.  Accord- 
ing to  Falconer^  fatty  substances  do  not  act  on  metallic  copper 
unless  they  are  rancid  ||*  But  Promt  is  probably  more  correct 
when  be  states,  that  they  will  act,  though  fresh,  provided  they 

*  Traas.  London  College  of  FbjsicianR,  liL  80. 

*}*  On  the  Poison  of  Copper,  86. 

X  Ibid.  88 ;  also  Paris  and  Fonblanque*s  Medical  Jurisprudence,  ii.  289. 

§   Annates  de  Chimie,  Ivii.  80. 

Q   On  the  Poison  of  Copper,  p.  18. 


areaidedby  tfaeco-operBtionofatmoephencair*.  I  bare  fbniidi 
that,  if  a  plate  of  copper  be  thrust  into  a  ntaas  of  iireab  butter, 
its  surface  becomes  dark  in  twecty-fonr  bours,  and  tbe  butter 
becomes  green  whererer  it  is  in  contact  botlt  witb  the  copper 
and  the  air,  bat  not  where  it  oorers  the  metal  oloaely.  In  fresh 
bog's  lard,  however,  I  have  found  that  the  whole  lard  in  coa- 
taet  with  the  copper  becomes  blue  eren  at  a  depth  to  whidi  the 
fur  OM)  scarcely  reach.  The  aetiou  of  oils  is  similar.  It  is  even 
probable  that  they  act  when  hot ;  for  Mr  TVavu  found  that  hot 
oil  became  green  when  kept  for  only  four  or  five  minutes  in  a 
copper  vessel  ■\:  Dr  Sakonxr  mentions,  that  the  property  of 
actii^  on  ooppepis  possessed  in  an  eminent  d^ree  by  volatile 
oils,  and  especially  by  oil  of  doves  and  oil  of  cinnamon  %. 

The  general  result  of  ^  preceding  observations  is,  that 
there  is  hardly  any  article  of  food  or  drink  which  may  not  be- 
come impregnated  with  copper  if  kept  in  copper  vessels,  as  there 
is  hardly  any  artide  which  does  not  contain  either  an  acid  or 
some  fatty  matter ;  and  it  brther  appears,  that  the  impregna- 
tion will  scarcely  ever  take  place  during  the  boilii^  of  such  ar- 
ticles, but  only  during  the  preservation  of  them  in  a  oold  state- 
It  mnst  also  be  oonndered,  that,  independently  of  these  chemical 
imiv^natLons,  articles  of  food  may  be  mixed  mechanically  with 
copper,  in  consequence  of  the  veasds  being  allowed,  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  cook,  to  become  covered  with  rust  or 
carbonate,  which  is  subsequently  removed  by  the  fiiction  of  the 
■olid  parts  of  any  article  that  is  boiled  in  them. 

In  order  to  prevent  accidental  impregnations,  copper  vessels 
are  usually  tinned.  Tlie  tinning  consists  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
lead,  which  is  much  less  ea«ly  attacked  than  the  copper,  and 
the  safety  of  wbidk  is  ferther  insured  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  substances  endowed  with  the  property  of  dinsolving  lead, 
cannot  attack  that  metal  before  the  whole  tin  of  the  alloy  is 
oxidated  §.  The  tinning  of  copper,  however,  has  been  found 
to  be  but  a  partial  protection,  as  the  tinning  is  apt  to  be  worn 
away  without  attracting  the  attention  of  servants.  Hencd  the 
use  of  copper  in  the  fabrication  of  kitchen  utensils  is  becoming 

*  Aniules,  &c.  p.  80. 

t  Hedloil  Obeertationi  and  Inquiria,  11.  1 1. 

;  On  the  PoiBon  of  Copper,  106. 

S  Proiuf,  Annales  de  Chimie,  IviL  aiL 
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every  day  more  and  more  limited,  especially  since  the  manu-» 
facture  of  cast  iron  vessels  was  broug'ht  to  its  present  state  of 
perfection  in  this  country. 

Many  instances  might  be  adduced  of  the  ignorance  and  care- 
lessness which  prevailed,  even  not  far  back  in  the  last  century^ 
«8  to  the  employment  of  copper  vessels  for  culinary  purposes. 
In  addition  to  the  instances  already  quoted,  the  following  are 
well  deserving  of  notice.  Gmdin  was  consulted  by  the  abbot  of 
'  a  monastery,  on  account  of  a  violent  disease  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  brotherhood  of  monks.  The  symptoms 
were  obstinate  and  severe  colic,  retching  and  bilious  vomit* 
ing,  costiveness,  flatus,  burning  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
under  the  sternum,  in  the  kidneys  and  extremities,  and  para- 
lytic weakness  in  the  arms.  On  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this 
singular  combination  of  symptoms,  Gmelin  found,  that  every 
vessel  in  the  kitchen,  the  pots  and  pans,  and  even  the  milk  pails 
and  butter  dishes  for  storing  the  butter,  were  made  of  copper  *. 
— In  17dl  an  establishment  of  Jacobin  monks  at  Paris  were  all 
violently  affected  from  a  similar  error.  The  cook  on  a  Friday 
and  the  subsequent  Saturday,  after  boiling  fish  for  the  dinner 
of  the  monks  in  a  copper  pan,  and,  drawing  off  the  water,  pour- 
ed vinegar  over  the  fish,  and  left  it  thus  in  the  pan  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  On  the  evening  of  Friday  several  of  them  were 
taken  severely  ill  with  headach,  acute  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  praecordial  anxiety,  purging,  great  feebleness  and  cramps 
in  the  legs.  The  rest  of  them,  to  the  number  of  twenty-one 
in  all,  were  similarly  attacked  next  day ;  and  the  symptoms  con- 
tinued in  most  of  them  for  five  or  six  days  f  • 

A  singular  variety  of  adulteration  vnth  copper  has  lately  been 
brought  into  public  notice  on  the  continent, — namely,  the  im- 
pregnation of  bread  with  the  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  used 
in  small  quantity  for  promoting  the  fermentation  of  the  dough. 
This  practice  was  first  detected  in  some  of  the  towns  of  Flan- 
ders^ but  has  also  been  since  found  to  prevail  in  France:]:.  Some 
chemists  of  reputation  have  indeed  doubted  altogether  the  exist- 
ence of  the  practice;  and  M.  Barruel  in  particular,  who  was 

*  Geschichte  der  Mmeralischen  Gifte,  p.  77. 

f  Lond.  Med.  Journal,  ii.  41],  from  Journ.  de  M6d. 

X  Archives  G^n.  de  MM.  xix.  471. 
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consulted  on  the  subject  by  the  Prefecture  of  Paris,  has  publidy 
declared  his  disbelief,  because  he  remarked  that,  instead  of  fk- 
vouring  the  panary  fermentation,  a  very  small  proportion  of  suU 
phate  of  copper  actually  impeded  it,  and  besides  gave  the  bread 
a  greenish  colour  of  such  depth  that  no  customer  would  take  it 
for  a  wholesome  article  *.  Subsequent  inquiries,  however,  have 
shown  that  Barruel  must  have  allowed  himself  to  be  misled, 
probably  by  using  too  much  of  the  sulphate  of  copper.  For 
the  bakers  of  St  Omer  have  admitted  that  they  practice  this 
adulteration  for  the  sake  of  saving  their  yeast,  the  proportion 
required  being  an  ounce  of  the  salt  in  two  pints  of  water  for 
every  hundred  weight  Iqnintal]  of  dough,  or  about  an  1800th 
part  f  .  And  it  appears  from  an  interesting  set  of  experiments 
by  M.  Meylink,  a  chemist  of  Deventer,  that,  contrary  to  the 
statements  of  Barruel,  sulphate  of  copper  not  only  possesses  the 
property  of  promoting  the  panary  fermentation,  but  likewise 
constitutes  in  several  important  respects  a  source  of  adultera- 
tion, which  ought  to  be  prohibited  and  strictly  looked  after.  He 
found  that  when  he  added  to  half  a  Flemish  pound  of  dough 
from  one  grain  to  eight  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper,  fermenta- 
tion took  place  more  quickly  than  in  the  same  dough  without 
such  addition,  and  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the 
salt  used ; — ^that  the  adulterated  loaves  when  taken  out  of  the 
oven  were  much  better  raised,  and  the  loaf  with  only  one  grain 
of  the  salt  likew;i8e  much  whiter,  than  those  which  were  not 
adulterated; — ^that  a  slight  increase,  however,  in  the  propor- 
tion rendered  the  loaf  greenish,  and  gave  it  a  peculiar  taste; — 
but  especially  that  the  employment  of  the  salt  of  copper  even  in 
the  small  proportion  of  one  grain  had  the  singular  effect  of  bring- 
ing about  the  complete  fermentation  of  the  dough  with  consi- 
derably less  loss  of  weight  than  occurs  in  the  common  process 
of  baking,  the  loss  in  the  sound  and  in  the  adulterated  loaves 
being  in  the  proportion  of  116  to  100 :(.  It  certainly  seems 
fully  proved,  then,  that  the  adulteration  of  bread  with  sulphate 
of  copper  is  an  important  fraud  in  more  ways  than  one.  Some 
doubt  may  be  entertained  whether  any  injury  can  result  to  the 
human  body  from  even  the  habitual  use  of  so  small  a  quantity 

•  Annales  d*Hygidne  PubL  «t  de  M6d.  L^le,  iii.  342. 

f  ArchiTes  G^n.  d«  M6d.  zxi.  14& 

X  Buckntr's  Repertorium  fur  die  Pharmacie,  xxxiii.  236. 
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a§  is  employed  by  the  bakers ;  and,  at  all  events,  we  may  be 
satisfied  that  if  any  bad  effects  do  result,  this  can  only  h^pen 
from  the  continual  use  of  the  adulterated  bread  fbr  a  great 
length  of  tjme.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  ia 
a  serious  fraud  on  the  public,  by  enabling  the  baker  to  nuke  his 
loaves  <^the  standard  veigbt  with  a  less  allowance  of  nutritive 
materia 

Another  important  adulteration  also  indicated  by  for^n  cfae- 
tuists  is  that  ofsyrupmadewiththecoarsest  kinds  of  sugar,  and 
decolorized  by  means  of  sulphate  of  copper.  I'he  coloor  is  re- 
moved by  adding  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  to  the  syrup  boiling 
hot,  and  decomposing  the  salt  by  lime;  but  a  portion  of  the  cop- 
per salt  is  often  left  behind,  and  in  consequence  serious  acci- 
dents have  arisen  from  such  syrups  being  used  in  making  va- 
rious medional  preparations  *. 

Of  the  detection  of  Copper  in  vegetable  and  animal  mixtures. 
The  chemical  action  of  blue  vitriol  and  verdigris  with  the  com- 
mon articles  of  food  and  drink,  or  the  contents  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  the  differences  produced  by  these  substances  on  the 
operation  of  reagents,  have  not  been  so  satia&ctorily  examined 
as  could  be  wished. 

Some  substances,  such  as  albumen,  milk,  tea,  and  ooffee,  de. 
compose  the  solutions  of  copper;  while  others,  such  as  red  wine, 
bile,  matter  vomited  from  the  human  stomach,  and  the  coats  of 
the  stomach,  although  they  do  not  decompose  the  salts  of  cop- 
per, or  at  least  but  partially,  will,  nevertheless,  alter  materially 
the  action  of  the  tests  in  the  process  of  analysis  described  above. 
It  is  quite  unneoessarytoenterintoadetuled  proof  of  this  state- 
ment, the  accuracy  of  which  has  been  established  by  Or/Sa-f. 

When  v^^table  and  animal  fluids,  therefore,  are  suspected 
to  contain  copper,  a  different  method  of  analysis  must  be  fol- 
lowed. The  process  which  has  appeared  to  me  tiie  most  con- 
venient, is  an^ogous  to  that  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  like 
inrcnmstances.  But  sometimes  two  examinations  are  required, 
one  for  the  soluble,  the  other  for  tiie  insoluble  matter. 

In  order  to  throw  as  much  of  the  copper  as  possible  into  the 
first  branch  of  the  analysis,  the  substance  for  examination,  after 

•   Plgmmt  in  .Toum.  dt  Cliim.  MM.  viii,  3.1!>. 
+   Toiimlf^i,'  Gfiifnilp.  i  510. 
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being  boiled,  ia  to  be  treated  with  diluted  acetic  acid.  The 
acid  dissolves  out  the  copper  from  the  organic  principles  with 
which  it  has  been  united  in  the  form  of  insohible  compounds. 
[It  may  be  well  to  explain  shortly  the  operation  of  the  acetic 
acid  in  this  preliminary  step ;  and  as  examples  of  its  operation 
on  compounds  of  copper  with  organic  principles,  tea,  milk,  and 
albumen  may  be  taken. 

When  sulphate  of  copper  is  added  to  an  infusion  of  tea,  a 
dark  precipitate  is  formed, — consisting  of  oxide  of  copper  and 
vegetable  ooatter,  without  sulphuric  acid.  Acetic  acid  now  ad- 
ded dissolves  out  the  oxide  of  copper  almost  entirely ;  for  if  the 
insoluble  matter  which  then  remains  be  collected  and  thoroughly 
washed,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  only  the  merest  trace  of  cop- 
per by  the  second  branch  of  the  present  process  of  analysis. 

Milk  is  similarly  circumstanced  with  tea.  When  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  casein  fiills  down  with  the 
oxide,  in  the  form  of  a  bluish-white,  curdy  precipitate ;  from 
which  (as  I  have  repeatedly  ascertained)  acetic  acid  dissolves 
out  the  whole  oxide,  leaving  the  curdy  casein  undissolved  but 
whitened. 

With  albumen  the  action  of  the  acetic  acid  is  a  little  diffe- 
rent. Albumen  dropped  into  a  solution  of  the  copper-salt, 
causes  a  dense  bluish-white  coagulum,  which  dries  into  deep 
bluish-green,  vitreous  masses,  consisting  of  albumen  and  oxide 
of  copper.  If  the  precipitate  has  not  been  exposed  to  a  tem- 
perature about  212^,  it  is  entirely  redissolved  on  the  addition 
of  a  little  acetic  acid.  But  if  the  albnminated  oxide  has  been 
either  boiled  in  the  water  or  dried  in  the  vapour-bath,  it  is  act- 
ed on  in  the  same  way  as  the  precipitate  formed  by  solutions  of 
copper  in  milk.  The  latter,  action  is  very  distinctly  shown  by 
immersing  little  masses  of  the  dry  albuminate  in  diluted  acetic 
acid.  In  a  few  hours  the  blue  colour  is  entirely  removed,  no- 
thing being  left  but  coagulated  albumen.] 

The  suspected  mixture  thus  prepared  by  the  addition  of  ace- 
tic acid  is  to  be  subjected  to  filtration,  and  any  matter  left  on 
the  filter  is  to  be  washed,  collected,  and  dried,  the  washings 
being  of  course  added  to  the  fluid  which  first  passed  through. 
The  process  here  divides  itself  into  two ;  for  the  oxide  of  cop- 
per inay  be  left  qu  the  filter  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  salt,  or 
it  may  have  passed  through  in  solution*    But  it  may  be  observ- 
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ed  in  passing,  that  very  few  of  the  salts  of  copper  are  insoluble 
in  dilated  acetic  acid,  so  that  if  copper  is  present  at  all  in  a 
suspected  mixture,  there  are  many  chances  in  £sivour  of  its  be- 
ing found  by  the  first  branch  of  the  analysis. 

First  branch, — The  solution  is  to  be  examined  first,  both 
because  it  is  the  more  likely  quarter  in  which  to  find  the  cop- 
per, and  because  the  analysis  b  more  easy  than  that  of  the  so- 
lid matter.  The  solution  then  is  to  be  treated  in  the  usual 
way  with  a  stream  of  snlphuretted-hydrc^n,  and  immediately 
boiled  to  expel  the  excess  of  gas.  If  a  brownish-black  or  eyen 
pale-brown  precipitate  is  then  thrown  down,  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  existence  of  copper :  If  there  is  no 
precipitate  or  brown  coloration,  there  is  no  copper  in  the 
fluid.  In  order  to  ascertain  precisely  the  nature  of  the  preci- 
pitate, which  is  some  metallic  sulphuret,  the  superincumbent 
fluid,  after  ebullition  and  subsidence  of  the  precipitate,  is  to  be 
cautiously  withdrawn,  and  its  place  supplied  with  water;  and 
when  the  washing  has  been  several  times  repeated  in  the  same 
manner,  the  precipitate  is  to  be  transferred  into  a  watch-glass, 
or,  still  better,  into  a  white  porcelain  cup,  and  dried.  It  is 
next  to  be  collected,  and  incinerated  in  a  glass  tube,  to  destroy 
any  adhering  vegetable  or  animal  matter.  The  last  step  in 
this  branch  of  the  process  is  to  convert  the  sulphuret  into  the 
sulphate  by  the  action  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  aided  by  a 
gentle  heat, — and  then  to  add  an  excess  of  ammonia,  either 
without  or  with  previous  filtration,  according  to  the  degree  of 
muddiness  in  the  nitrous  solution.  If  copper  is  present  the 
usual  deep  violet-blue  tint  will  be  struck. 

Second  branch. — If  copper  is  not  detected  in  the  filtered  part 
of  the  suspected  matter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  also 
what  remained  on  the  filter.  This  proceeding,  which  consti- 
tutes the  second  branch  of  the  analysis,  will  be  seldom  required 
in  ordinary  medico-legal  researches,  being  rendered  necessary 
only  by  the  possibility  of  the  oxide  of  copper  having,  either 
originally  or  after  mixture  with  the  suspected  matter,  assumed 
the  form  of  an  inorganic  salt,  insoluble  in  water  or  acetic  acid. 

The  matter  on  the  filter  is  first  to  be  well  dried,  and  then 
heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible  till  it  be  completely  charred. 
The  copper  which  is  thus  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  is  next 
to  be  treated  with  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  its  weight  of  crater. 
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and  aided  in  its  action  by  gentle  heat  A  solution  is  then  pro- 
cured, which  is  to  be  removed  by  filtration  and  tested  with  am- 
monia, and  the  other  liquid  tests. 

The  process  for  detecting  copper,  as  now  described,  is  one 
of  great  delicacy,  and  the  first  part  sufficiently  simple  and  easy. 
I  have  detected  by  means  of  it,  and  without  having  had  recourse 
to  the  second  branch,  a  tenth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  a  35th  of  a  grain  of  oxide  of  cop- 
per in  five  ounces,  that  is  in  84000  times  its  weight  of  tea  made 
with  cream  and  sugar.  The  sulphuretted-hydrogen  caused  a 
pale-brown  muddiness,  which  under  exposure  to  the  air  gave 
place  to  a  darker  brown  precipitate ;  and  when  thU  was  heated 
to  redness,  and  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  ammonia  produced  a 
deep  blue  colour  in  the  solution. 

This  process  possesses  several  advantages  over  the  one  pro* 
posed  by  Orfila ;  of  which,  however,  it  is  only  a  slight  modi- 
fication.— The  preliminary  addition  of  the  acetic  acid  is  an  im- 
portant improvement,  because  in  many  cases,  indeed  in  all  the 
common  medico-legal  cases,  such  as  when  the  search  is  to  be 
made  in  the  contents  of  the  stomaqh)  vomited  matters,  or  arti- 
cles of  food  and  drink,  the  second  branch  of  the  analysis, — a 
troublesome  one  for  the  inexperienced  to  conduct  without  er- 
ror,— ^is  rendered  unnecessary. — The  incineration  of  the  sul- 
phuret  before  treating  it  with  nitric  acid  is  an  essential  precau- 
tion which  Professor  Orfila  has  omitted.  For  if  the  poison  is 
only  in  moderate  or  small  proportion,  the  sulphuret  is  combin- 
ed with  so  much  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  that  the  final 
test  of  ammonia  does  not  act  characteristically,  without  the 
previous  ignition  of  the  sulphuret,  but  produces  a  green  instead 
of  a  blue  tint.  This  has  happened  to  me  often,  first  in  analyzing 
a  liqueur  in  which  the  presence  of  copper  was  suspected,  and 
frequently  in  express  experiments  with  tea  containing  sulphate 
of  copper.  In  the  last  edition  of  his  M^decine  Legale  Orfila 
says  he  considers  the  precaution  here  adverted  to  unnecessary, 
as  he  has  never  found  occasion  for  it  *•  In  reply  I  have  only 
to  quote  my  own  experience  to  the  contrary. 

Of  course  neither  Orfila's  process  nor  that  recommended  in 
the  present  work  will  tell  with  what  acid  the  oxide  of  copper 

•  Traits  de  M^ccine  Legale,  Seme  edition  1892,  iii.  194. 
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18  in  combuiatiour.     This  defect,  however,  is  of  small  conse- 
qaence. 

Two  other  processes  for  detecting  copper  in  compound  mix- 
tures may  here  be  mentioned. — MM.  Orfila  and  Bcaruel  in  cases 
of  suspected  adulteration  of  bread  with  copper,  (diarred  and  in- 
cinerated the  whole  bread  at  once,  and  then  acted  on  the  resi- 
due with  nitric  acid, — in  short,  followed  the  same  method  of 
analysis  as  that  which  constitutes  the  second  branch  of  the  pro- 
cess described  above.  There  is  no  objection  to  this  method, 
except  the  difficulty  which  an  unpractised  chemist  will  have  in 
managing  the  incineration  of  the  mixture  :  for  it  appears  from 
the  researches  of  the  authors  that  perfect  incineration  is  indis- 
pensable for  success  where  the  proportion  of  copper  is  very  smalL 
— MM.  Henry^  Deyeux^  and  Boutron'Qiarlard^  who  were  de- 
puted by  the  Parisian  Academy  of  Medicine  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  the  adulteration  of  bread  with  zinc  and  <x)pper,  and 
to  devise  a  process  for  the  detection  of  these  metals,  suggest 
the  following  mode  of  analysis.  Heat  the  suspected  bread  with 
rather  less  than  its  weight  of  nitric  acid,  till  it  be  reduced  to 
a  small  bulk,  adding  more  nitric  acid  as  it  evaporates.  Dissolve 
the  product  in  nitric  acid,,  filter,  and  add  ammonia  to  throw- 
down  iron  and  phosphates.  Filter,  acidulate  with  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporate  to  a  small  volume.  Ammonia  and  ferrocyaoate 
of  potass  will  now  act  charactefisticaUy,  if  copper  be  present ; 
and  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  potass,  and  ammonia,  if  zinc 
be  present,  will  produce  the  effects  which  wiU  presoitly  be 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  that  metal  *. 

A  singular  discovery  has  been  not  long  ago  announced 
which  some  have  thought  will  subject  every  process  of  analy* 
ns  in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning  with  copper  to  fallacy.  A 
few  years  ago  Meismer  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  trace  of 
copper  in  some  vegetable  substances  f;  and  more  recently  a 
French  chemist,  M.  Sarzeauy  has  stated  that  a  minute  quantity 
of  this  metal  may  be  detected  not  only  in  all  vegetable  sub- 
stances, but  likewise  in  the  blood  and  other  fluids  and  solids  of 
the  animal  body.     Among  v^etable  substances  he  examined 

*  Journal  de  Pbarmaciei  xv.  68. 

•f  Schweiggcr*6  Journal  der  Cbemie,  xvi.  340,  436,  or  Annales  de  Chiin.  et  de 
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with  great  care  oinchoiui-bark,  madder,  coffee,  wheat  and  flour ; 
and  he  gaoceeded  in  separating  metaUic  copper  from  them 
aU*. 

The  aconracy  of  these  researches  has  been  called  in  question. 
By  some  chenusts  the  discoveries  of  Meistner  and  Sarzeau  hare 
been  confirmed  so  far  as  they  relate  to  vegetable  sobstances. 
By  others  again  the  same  results  have  not  been  obtained,  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  animal  solids  and  fluids.  In  the  course 
of  an  inquiry  I  undertook  a  few  years  ago  relative  to  the  ques- 
tion wheth^  poisons  pass  into  the  blood  I  failed  to  detect  cop- 
per in  the  blood,  muscles,  or  spinal  marrow  of  animals,  although 
the  method  of  analysis  must  have  enabled  me  to  discover  ex- 
tremely minute  quantities  of  that  metal.  And  more  recently 
M.  Chevreul  was  unable  to  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  copper 
in  beef,  veal,  or  mutton ;  nor  was  he  more  successiul  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  provided  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  sample 
clean  f.  These  discrepant  results  appear  to  be  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  reconciled  by  an  extensive  inquiry  into  the  subject  by  Af. 
BoutiffHy  ;  who  found  that  wheat,  wine,  cyder,  and  some  other 
substances  of  a  vegetable  nature  do  frequently  present  minute 
traces  of  copper,  but  only  wh^i  copper  is  contained  in  the  ma- 
nure used  in  rabing  the  grain,  grapes,  apples,  and  the  like ;  diat 
manure  from  the  streets  of  great  towns  always  contains  copper, 
and  introduces  it  into  vegetable  articles  grown  where  sudb  ma- 
nure is  used ;  and  that  the  occasional  presence  of  the  same  me« 
tal  in  animal  sabstances  may  be  traced  either  to  copper  vessels 
having  been  employed  in  preparing  or  preserving  them,  or  to 
the  animals  producing  them  having  been  fed  on  vegetables  pre- 
senting from  the  cause  mentioned  above  a  faint  cupreous  im- 
pregnation %. 

These  interesting  fiusls,  however,  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  a  serious  objection  to  the  conclusiveness  of  an  ordinary  me* 
dico-legal  analysis ;  for  the  proportion  of  copper  contained  in 
the  substances  exunined  by  M*  Sarzeau  and  others,  never  ex- 
ceeded a  120,000th  part,  and  sometimes  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  a  1,500,000th  part, — proportions  so  minute  that  they  could 
scarcely  interfere  mth  the  results  of  a  medico-legal  analysis. 

*  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  xvi.  506. 

t  Journal  de  Chlmie  Med.  yiii.  442,  573. 

X  Ibidem,  ix.  1 47. 
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Section  II. — Of  the  Action  of  Copper^  and  the  Symptoms  it 

excites  in  Man, 

The  symptoms  caused  by  copper  have  at  least  two  varieties 
in  their  character.  One  class  arises  from  its  local  action  on  the 
alimentary  canal ;  the  other  from  its  operation  on  distant  organs. 

This  double  influence  is  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Dron- 
ard  on  animals,  published  in  his  Inaugural  Dissertation  at  Paris 
in  1802 ;  and  by  those  of  Orfila  in  his  Toxicology. 

When  Drouard  gave  twelve  graina  oF  verdigris  to  a  strong 
dog  fasting,  he  observed  that  it  caused  aversion  to  food,  efforts 
to  vomit,  diarrhoea,  listlessness,  and  death  in  twenty-two  hours; 
and  that  the  stomach  was  but  little  inflamed.  When  two  grains 
dissolved  in  water  were  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  aoot-her 
dog,  it  caused  vomiting  and  discharge  of  feces  in  seven  minutes, 
then  rattling  in  the  throat,  and  deadi  in  half  an  hour ;  and  there 
was  no  particular  morbid  appearance  in  the  body.  Half  a 
grain  killed  another  in  four  days ;  and  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
ceding symptoms,  there  was  palsy  of  the  hind*legs  for  a  day  be- 
fore death.  Six  grains  of  the  sulphate  introduced  into  the  sto* 
mach  killed  a  dog  in  half  an  hour,  without  producing  any  ap- 
pearance of  inflammation  *. 

These  experiments  prove  that  it  is  not  by  causing  local  irri- 
tation that  this  poison  proves  fatal.  But  its  mode  of  action  is 
more  distinctly  shown  in  the  later  and  more  accurate  experi- 
ments of  Orfila,  He  found  that  twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  the 
neutral  acetate  generally  killed  dogs  within  an  hour ;  and  that 
besides  the  usual  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  stomach,  they 
often  had  insensibility,  almost  always  convulsions,  and  immedi- 
ately before  death  rigidity,  or  even  absolute  tetanus.  He  like- 
wise remarked  violent  convulsions  and  insensibility  when  a  grain 
of  this  salt  was  injected  into  the  veins ;  and  death  was  then  sel- 
dom delayed  beyond  ten  minutes.  In  no  case  was  there  any 
particular  morbid  appearance,  except  loss  of  contractility  in  the 
voluntary  muscles  f . 

Allied  to  these  results,  are  those  obtained  by  my  colleague, 
Br  Duncaii^  when  the  sulphate  was  applied  to  a  wound.  The 
animal  died  in  twenty- two  hours,  and  the  body  was  everywhere 
in  a  healthy  state.  But  it  is  singular  that,  according  to  the  ex- 
periments of  M.  Smithy  repeated  by  Orfila,  the  acetate  has  no 

•  Orfila,  Toxic  Gen.  i.  511.  f  Ibidem,  i.  51  a 
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such  dBFects  when  applied  to  woubcLb.  One  or  two  drachms  ap- 
plied to  a  wound  in  the  thigh  of  a  dog  caused  only  local  inflasH 
mation,  and  no  constitutional  symptoms*. 

It  follows  .from  the  researches  now  detailed,  that  the  salts  of 
copper  act  in  whatever  way  they  are  introduced  into  the  system, 
and  the  more  energeticaUy,  the  more  directly  they  enter  the 
blood. 

Copper  has  been  sought  for,  with  variable  success,  in  the  blood 
of  animals  poisoned  with  its  salts.  Drouard  was  Unable  to  de- 
tect it  in  the  blood.  But  this  need  not  excite  surprise,  because 
the  same  physiologist  could  not  detect  it,  even  when  he  had  in* 
jected  it  into  a  vein.— «More  lately,  LAhUchner^  who  published 
a  thesis  at  Tiibingen  in  1819,  on  the  permeability  of  the  living 
membranes,  succeeded  in  discovering  it.  He  introduced  four 
grains  of  the  ammoniacal  sulfate  into  the  bronchial  tubes  of  a 
eat,  ^nd  five  minutes  afterwards,  when  the  animal  was  under 
the  action  of  the  poison,  he  drew  some  blood  from  the  carotid 
artery  and  juguhir  vein ;  and  he  detected  copper  in  the  serum 
of  the  former,  but  not  in  the  latter,  by  sulphuretted-hydro- 
gen and  hydroeulphate  of  ammonia  f. — Still  more  recently  Dr 
JVibmer  of  Munich  also  succeeded  in  discovering  it.  In  a  dog 
wluch  had  taken  from  four  to  twenty  grains  daily  of  the  neu- 
tral acetate  for  several  weeks,  he  found  the  metal  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver,  but  not  anywhere  else.  In  the  charcoaly 
matter  left  by  incinerating  the  liver,  nitric  acid  formed  a  solu- 
tion, which  when  neutralized  gave  the  characteristic  action  of 
the  salts  of  copper  with  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  ferrocyanate  of 
potass,  and  ammonia  :|:.  These  results,  if  they  shall  be  confirm- 
ed by  future  inquiries,  are  peculiarly  important,  as  they  tend  to 
prove  that  poisons  introduced  into  the  body  accumulate  in  par- 
ticular organs  only.  A  parallel  set  of  tacts  announced  by  the 
same  author  will  be  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  Lead.  The 
observations  of  Sarzeau  on  the  presence  of  traces  of  copper  in 
the  blood  and  soft  solids  of  the  healthy  body,  even  if  confirmed, 
will  not  necessarily  invalidate  Wibmer's  researches;  since  Wib- 
mer  detected  it  in  one  organ  only,  but  there  characteristically. 

*  ToxicoL  G^n^ale,  I  515. 

f  Utrum  per  viventium  adhuc  anim.  membr.  et  arter.  pariet.  mat.  ponderab. 
permeare  queant,  13. 

"S*  Uebcr  die  Wirkung  dea  Kupfers  auf  den  thierischen  Organismus,  in  Buch- 
ner's  Repcrtorium  fUr  die  Pbarmaciey  xxxii.  337,  1829. 
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Dr  Duncan's  experiment  on  its  eflwct  when  applied  to  a 
vound,  shows  Uiat  it  may  prove  fatal  when  ^plied  ext^maHf. 
Yet  in  small  qnantities,  the  sulphate  is  daily  used  with  eatttj 
for  dressing  ulcers. 

As  to  the  preparations  of  copper  which  are  poisonooa,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that,  like  all  other  metals,  it  is  not  deleteriotu 
unless  oxidated,  and  that  its  soluble  salts  are  by  for  the  roost 
energetic.  Portal,  indeed,  has  related  the  case  of  a  woman  who, 
while  takings  from  half  a  griun  to  four  grains  of  copper  filing 
daily,  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  poisoning  *.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable the  filings  were  oxidated  ;  for  Dnmard  gave  an  onoce  to 
dogs  without  injuring  them  at  all  -f-.  Hence  many  persons  hare 
swallowed  copper  coins  and  retained  them  for  weeks  witbont 
having  any  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  copper. 

The  snlphuret  is  equally  innocuous  with  the  metal  if  pnre^ 
but  it  appears  probable  that  it  becomes  oxidated  by  long  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  and  passes  into  the  state  of  sulphate.  ()r^ 
found  that  an  ounce  of  recently  prepared  sulphuret  had  no  ef- 
fect on  a  dog ;  but  half  an  ounce  of  a  parcel  which  had  been 
long  kept  caused  vomiting,  and  yielded  a  litde  sulphate  to  wa- 
ter f.  The  power  of  the  oxides  has  not  been  ascertained. 
They  are  certainly  poisonous ;  but  they  are  probably  not  very 
active,  on  account  of  their  insolubility.  The  bydrated  dent- 
oxide  is  probably  more  active.  From  some  experiments  made 
at  the  hospital  of  St  Louis  in  Paris,  it  appears  that  twelve 
grains  will  cause  nausea,  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  vo- 
miting and  diarrhoea  J.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  soluble  salts  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  full  developement  of  the  action  of  this 
poison.  A  very  small  quantity  of  the  sulphate  will  prove  fe- 
tal ;  for,  as  already  noticed,  Drouard  found  that  six  graina  kil- 
led a  d<^  in  half  an  hour. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  the  soluble  salts  of  copper  in  man 
are,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  tlie  same  with  those  caused  by 
arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate.     But  there  are  likewise  some 

*  OtMemtiou  nir  lea  effeu  dea  vapeun  m^hitiqua,  437. 

t  OrJOa,  TaikoL  Gfnerele,  i.  500. 

;  Arch.  G<ii.  de  MMeeine,  lix.  339. 

§  Cniiiarfi  Joumil  dc  MMccinc,  itiiL  54. 
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peculiarities.  According  to  the  cases  related  by  Orfila  in  his 
Toxicology,  the  first  symptom  is  violent  besdacb,  then  vomi^ 
ing  and  cutting  puns  in  the  boweU,  and  afterwards  cramps  in 
the  l^B  and  pains  in  the  thighs.  Sometimes  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  symptoms  there  is  a  peculiar  coppery  taste 
in  the  mouth,  and  a  ungular  aversion  to  the  smell  of  oopper. 
Drouard  notices  this  in  his  thesis,  and  says,  that,  having  him- 
self been  once  poisoned  with  verdigris,  the  smell  of  oopper  used 
for  a  long  time  after  to  excite  nausea*.  Another  symptom, 
which  occasionally  occurs  in  this  kind  of  poisoning,  and  neveft 
so  lar  as  I  know,  in  poisoning  with  arsenic  or  corrosive  subli- 
mate, is  jaundice.  Jt  likewise  appears  that,  when  the  case  ends 
fatally,  convukioas  and  insensibility  very  generally  precede 
death. 

The  following  case  communicated  to  Professor  Orlila  by  one 
of  bis  friends  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  symptoms  when 
they  do  not  prove  fatal.  A  jeweller'a  workman  swallowed  in- 
tentionally half  an  ounce  of  verdigris,  suspended  in  water,  la 
fifteen  minutes  he  was  attacked  with  colic  pains  and  proftise 
vomiting  and  purging.  When  seen  by  the  phyucian  eight  houra 
afterwards  there  was  not  much  vomiting,  but  frequent  eructa- 
tioa  of  a  matter  containing  verdigris,  some  salivation,  a  small 
pulse,  and  blueness  about  the  eyes.  In  sixteen  hours  jaundice 
l^an  to  appear.  In  the  course  of  the  night  he  was  a  good 
deal  relieved  from  the  colic  ptuns  by  three  alvine  discharges ; 
and  next  morning  be  had  ceased  to  vomit,  and  the  pain  had  dis- 
appeared. But  he  compluned  of  a  taste  of  copper  in  his  month, 
and  the  jaundice  had  increased.  From  this  time  he  recovered 
ra^Iy,  and  on  the  fourth  day  bis  convalescence  was  conhnnedf . 

When  the  poisoning  ends  fatally,  convulsions,  palsy,  and  in- 
senubility,  the  signs  in  short  of  some  injury  done  to  the  brain, 
are  very  generally  present.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  good  ex- 
ample in  PyPi  Essays  and  Observations.  It  was  the  case  of  a 
confectioner's  daughter,  who  took  two  ounces  of  verdigris,  and 
died  on  the  third  day  under  incessant  vomiting  and  diarrhoea, 
attended  towards  the  close  witii  convolnona,  and  then  with 
palsy  of  the  limbs.  This  case,  however,  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  dissection,  which  will  be  noticed  presentiy  %.      But  two 

*  Corviiarft  Jourrukl  de  Midtdnc.  iiiii.  Sff. 
t  Toxicol.  Ciainlc  1.  31% 

J   AufMWc  untl  Bcnliaihi.  .iui  dcr  i-trielil.  Arnciwisi.  viii.  8.'i. 
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cases  or  the  same  description  are  related  in  greater  detail  hj 
Wildberff  in  bis  Practical  Manoa),  which  dearlj  shoir  the  ac- 
tion of  this  poison  on  the  brain.  They  are  the  cases  fomerijr 
Eluded  to  of  a  lady  and  her  daughter  who  were  poisoned  by 
sonr-krout  kept  in  a  copper  pan.  Soon  after  dinner  they  were 
attacked  first  with  pain  in  the  stomach,  then  with  nausea  and 
anxiety,  and  next  with  eructation  and  vomiting  of  a  green,  bit- 
ter^  sour,  astringent  matter.  The  pain  afterwards  shot  down- 
wards thronghont  the  belly,  and  was  then  followed  by  diarrhoea; 
afterwards  by  convulsions,  at  first  transient,  then  continued ; 
and  finally  by  insensibility,  llie  daughter  died  in  twelve  hours, 
^e  mother  an  hour  later  *.  In  these  three  cases,  althoDg^t 
there  was  not  any  jaundice  noticed  during  life,  the  skin  was  very 
yellow  after  death. — In  some  instances  it  would  ^pear  that  nar- 
cotic symptoms  form  the  commencement  and  irritant  syinptAins 
the  termination  of  the  poisoning.  This  mtnsual  relation  occurs 
in  a  case  of  recovery  related  by  M.  Julia- FmteneUe,  and  sIbo, 
though  less  remarkably,  in  a  &tal  case  meotioned  by  Hibmer. 
The  subject  of  the  former  was  a  man  who  intentionally  took  s 
solution  of  copper  in  vin^ar,  prepared  by  keeping  sereral  soas- 
pieces  seven  days  in  that  fluid.  In  three  hours  he  was  found 
in  a  state  of  insenmbility,  with  the  jaws  locked,  the  mosdes  ri- 
gid and  frequentiy  convulsed,  the  breathing  ioterrupted,  and 
the  pulse  small  and  slow.  In  half  an  hour  he  was  so  far  rooted 
that  he  could  tell  what  he  had  done ;  and  soon  after  taking 
white  of  eggs  the  convnlaionB  ceased :  but  next  day  the  belly 
was  bard  and  tender,  and  the  repeated  application  of  leedtei 
was  required  to  subdue  the  abdominal  irritation  that  ensued  f. 
In  the  fatal  case  by  fVUmur,  that  of  a  girl  of  1 8,  who  was  pw- 
soned  by  a  dish  of  beans  having  been  cooked  in  a  copper  ves- 
sel, sickness,  pain  of  the  belly  and  vomiting  speedily  arose, 
but  were  soon  followed  by  convul^ons  and  loss  of  conscioBa- 
ness.  Next  day  there  was  httle  pain  but  extraordinary  para- 
lytic weakness  of  the  arms  and  legs ;  the  abdomen  afterwards 
became  distended  and  pmnful ;  and  death  took  place  in  seventy- 
eight  hours :(. — A  case  where  convulsions  were  produced  by 
two  drachms  of  blue  vitriol  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Perdval  $. 
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Besides  these  effects  when  introduced  in  considerable  doses 
and  in  the  form  of  soluble  salts,  copper  is  said  to  produce  other 
disorders  when  applied  to  the  body  for  a  long  time  in  minute 
quantities  and  in  its  metallic  or  oxidized  state.     Among  those 
artisans  who  work  much  with  copper  various  affections  are 
thought  to  be  gradually  engendered  by  merely  handling  the 
metal.     Patissier  in  his  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  artisans  says^ 
that  copper<»workers  have  a  peculiar  appearance  which  distin* 
guishes  them  from  other  tradesmen, — that  they  have  a  greenish 
complexion, — that  the  same  colour  tinges  their  eyes,  tongue, 
and  hair,  their  excretions  and  even  their  cloiti^  ^rou^  the 
medium  of  the  perspiration, — that  they  are  spare,  short  in  sta- 
ture, bent,  their  ofiBpring  ricketty,  and  they  themselves  old  and 
even  decrepit  at  their  fortietli  or  fiftiedi  year  *.     M4rat  also  as- 
serts that  they  are  liable  to  the  painter's  colic,  that  peculiar  dis- 
ease soon  to  be  noticed  as  a  common  effect  of  the  long  continued 
application  of  lead  f . 

But  these  notions  must  be  received  with  some  limitation. 
At  least  the  allied  effects  on  copper-workers  are  by  no  means 
invariable.  For  copper-workers  now-a-days  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere  are  by  no  means  the  unhealthy  persons  Patissier 
represents  them  to  be.  As  to  colica  pictonum,  it  is  very  rare 
among  them ;  and  possibly  the  cases  noticed  by  M^rat  might 
liave  been  produced  by  the  secret  introduction  of  lead  into  the 
body,  if  indeed  they  were  not  cases  of  common  colic 

Section  III. — Of  the  Morbid  Appearances  caused  by  Copper. 

The  appearances  found  in  the  body  after  death  by  poisoning 
with  copper  are  chiefly  the  signs  of  inflammation. 

Where  death  takes  place  very  rapidly,  however,  it  is  probable 
that  no  diseased  appearance  whatever  wiU  be  perceptible.  At 
least  this  was  the  case  in  the  animals  experimented  on  by  Drouard 
and  Orfila ;  and  little  doubt  can  therefore  be  entertained  that 
the  result  would  be  the  same  with  man  also  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

When  death  ensues  more  slowly,  as  in  the  only  fatal  cases 
yet  recorded  of  its  action  on  man,  the  marks  of  inflammation 
coincide  with  the  signs  of  irritation  during  life.     The  best  ac- 

*  Tratt6  des  Maladies  des  Artizans,  p.  78. 
f  Traits  de  la  CoKque  M^tallique,  p.  103. 
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connt  I  hare  seen  of  the  morbid  appearances  nnder  ineb  eir- 
cumstancea  is  in  the  cases  related  by  Pt/l,  by  WUdberg,  and  by 
Wibmer. 

In  Pyl's  ease  the  whole  skin  was  yellow.  The  intestines, 
particularly  the  lesser  intestines,  were  of  an  unusnal  green  co- 
lour, inflamed,  and  here  and  there  gangrenous.  The  stomach 
was  also  green ;  its  inner  coat  was  excessively  inflamed;  and 
near  the  pylorus  there  was  a  spot  as  big  as  a  crown,  where  the 
villous  coat  was  thick,  hard,  and  covered  with  firmly  adherii^ 
verdigris.  The  lungs  are  likewise  said  to  have  been  inflsmeo. 
The  blood  was  firmly  coagulated. 

In  the  cases  related  by  Wildberg,  which  are  very  like  ewt 
other,  the  skin  on  various  parts,  and  particularly  on  tie  nee, 
was  yellow ;  but  on  the  depending  parte  it  was  livid.  Tne 
outer  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  here  and  there  in- 
flamed ;  and  the  inner  coat  of  the  former  was  very  much  in- 
flamed,'and  even  gangrenous*  near  the  pylorus  and  carau. 
The  duodenum  and  jejunum,  and  likewise  the  gullet,  were  in  a 
similar  state.  The  blood  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels  w«t 
black  and  fluid. 

In  the  case  of  the  girl  referred  to  by  Wibmer,  the  skin  w* 
ochre-yellow,  the  stomach  green,  much  inflamed,  especially  neir 
the  pylorns,  the  gullet  and  intestines  also  inflamed,  the  diaphragm 
red,  the  brain  healthy,  the  lungs  and  heart "  gorged  with  thick 
blood." 

The  intestines  have  been  found  perforated  by  ulceration,  and 
their  contents  thrown  out  into  thesacoftheperitonseum.  -P"^ 
tal  has  related  one  case  where  the  small  intestines  were  perfo- 
rated, and  several  where  the  perforation  was  in  die  rectnoi, 
which  portion  of  the  intestines,  as  well  as  the  duodenum,  jeju- 
num, and  ileum,  was  also  extensively  ulcerated  \. 

The  existence  of  verdigris  in  the  form  of  powder  lining  the 
inside  of  the  stomach  afler  incessant  vomiting  for  three  dsy% 
is  of  course  an  important  circumstance  in  the  inspection  of  tw 
body.  But  too  much  reliance  ought  not  to  be  placed  on  mere 
bluish  or  greenish  colouring  of  the  membranes.     For  OrfiaX 

"  GOTigrene  could  nul  have  Inkcll  pluci-  in  Iliirlcen  hours.     The  tppM"^ 
n  for  gMigrt'"'- 
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and  GuertaU  *  have  both  observed,  that  the  inside  of  the  sto- 
mach as  well  as  its  contents  may  acquire  these  tints  in  a  verv 
remarkable  d^ree  in  consequence  of  natural  disease. 

Section  IV, — Of  the  Treatment  of  Poisoning  with  Copper, 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  with  the  salts  of  copper  has  been 
examined  in  relation  to  the  antidotes  by  M«  Drouard,  M*  Mar- 
celin-Duval,  Professor  Orfila,  and  M.  PosteL 

The  Alkaline  Sulphurets  were  at  one  time  thought  to  be  an- 
tidotes for  the  poisons  of  copper,  but  without  any  reason.  Dnm^ 
ard  found  that  fifteen  grains  of  verdigris  killed  a  dog  in  thirty 
hours,  notwithstanding  the  free  use  of  the  liver  of  sulphur  f . 

More  recently  Af«  McaveHn-Duval  was  led  from  his  experi- 
ments to  infer  that  sugar  was  an  antidote  j:,  and  in  the  first  edi- 
tions of  his  Toxicology  Projiuor  Orfila  agreed  with  him,  and 
related  some  experiments  of  his  own,  which,  along  with  those 
of  Duval,  seemed  to  place  the  fact  beyond  all  doubt  Later 
and  more  careful  experiments  however  satisfied  Orfila,  as  he  an- 
nounced in  the  last  edition  of  his  Toxicology,  that  it  only  acts 
as  an  emollient  after  the  poison  has  been  removed  firom  the 
stomach,  and  that  it  has  no  effect  at  all  if  the  poison  is  retained 
by  a  ligature  on  the  gullet  §.  Sugar  being  thus  rejected  as 
well  as  the  sulphure^,  he  was  led  to  try  the  effects  of  albumen ; 
and  his  experiments  have  induced  him  to  recommend  that  sub- 
stance as  an  antidote  in  preference  to  every  thing  else.  He 
found  that  the  white  of  six  eggs  completely  neutndized  the  ac- 
tivity of  between  25  and  86  grains  of  verdigris ;  so  that  even 
when  the  mixture  was  retained  in  the  stomach  by  a  ligature  on 
the  gullet  no  effect  ensued  which  could  be  ascribed  to  the  poi- 
son. He  infers  that  white  of  egg  is  the  best  antidote  for  poi- 
soning with  copper  ||.  He  likewise  found  the  ferrocyanate  of 
potass  not  inferior  f . 

Since  the  publication  of  these  inquiries  the  subject  has  been 
again  examined  by  3f;  Postelj  who  reverts  to  the  original  pro- 
position of  Duval,  that  sugar  is  really  a  good  antidote ;  and  he 
founds  this  conclusion  partly  on  direct  comparative  experiments^ 
showing  that  it  is  at  least  equally  effectual  with  white  of  egg, 

*  Diet,  des  Sciences  M^cales,  vii.  564. 

f  OrJUa,  Toxic.  G^n.  i.  634. 

X  Ibidem,  i.  535.        §  Ibidem.  539.         |)  Ibidem,  540.  ^  Ibidem,  541. 
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aad  partly  on  the  singular  fact  ascertained  by  hind,  that  sugar, 
which  was  believed  to  decompose  the  salts  of  copper  only  at 
the  temperature  of  212^,  does  actually  accomplish  this  decom- 
position at  the  temperature  of  the  human  body,  and  throws  down 
the  copper  in  the  form  of  oxide  *. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  MM^  Mylne^Edwards  and 
DumaSi  metallic  iron  is  likewise  a  good  antidote  :  They  found 
that  when  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  fifty  grains  of  sulphate  of 
eopper,  acetate  of  copper,  or  verdigris,  were  given  to  animals, 
and  an  ounce  of  iron  filings  administered  either  immediately 
before,  or  immediately  afterwards, — the  gullet  being  tied  to 
prevent  the  discharge  of  the  poison, —  death  did  not  ensue  for 
five,  six,  or  even  eight  days,  and  consequently  proceeded  firom 
the  operation  on  the  gullet ;  and  that  in  one  experiment,  on  the 
ligature  being  removed  from  the  gullet,  the  opening  healed  up, 
and  complete  recovery  took  place  -f*. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  treatment,  it  is  necessary 
to  caution  the  practitioner  particularly  agMust  the  employment 
of  a  substance  ignorantly  used  for  this,  in  common  with  many 
other,  species  of  poisoning, — ^vinegar.  On  account  of  its  sol- 
vent power  over  the  insoluble  compounds  formed  by  the  salts  of 
copper  widi  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  it  must  be  injurious 
rather  than  useftd. 

*  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  xviiL  570. 
■f-  Ixjndon  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  t.  611. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  POIS<>ItINQ  WITH  ANTIHONT. 

The  Fourth  genos  of  the  Metallic  Irritaat«  iocludes  the  pre- 
paratioiu  of  Antimony.  Pobouing  with  antimonial  preparatioiiB 
is  not  very  common.  They  are  employed  extennvely  in  medi- 
cine) however,  and  consequently  accidents  have  sometimes  oc- 
curred with  them.  One  of  them  is  also  often  foolishly  used,  in 
the  way  of  ammement,  to  canae  sickness  and  pni^ng,  and  like- 
wise to  detect  servants  who  are  saspect«d  of  making  tree  with 
their  mistress's  tea-box  or  whisky-hottle ;  and  in  both  of  these 
ways  alarming  effects  hare  sometimes  been  produced.  In  large 
doses  some  of  the  antimonial  compounds  may  cause  death ;  and 
ene  of  them,  the  Butter  of  Antimony,  now  very  little  or  never 
pat  to  Dse  in  this  oonntry,  is  a  violent  corrosive. 

Section  I. — Of  the  Chemical  History  and  TetUfor  tlu 
preparations  of  Antimom/. 

Metallic  antimony  has  a  bluish-white  colour,  not  liable  to  tar- 
nish. Its  spe<nfic  gravity  is  6.7  It  is  easily  fiised,  but  is  not 
very  volatile.  In  certain  drcnmstances,  however,  it  easily  un- 
dergoes a  spurious  sublimation,  by  being  carried  along  with  the 
gases  disengaged  while  it  is  in  the  act  of  being  reduced.  This 
curious  phenomenon  will  be  exemplified  presently. 

A  great  number  of  preparationB  of  antimony  were  at  one  time 
to  be  found  in  the  shop  of  the  apothecary ;  but  they  are  now 
reduced  to  a  few.  Those  which  require  notice  here  are  the  pre- 
pared Bulphuret,  the  precipitated  sulpburet,  and  tartar  emetic. 

The  Prepared  Sulphuret  is  sold  in  brownish-black  cakes  or 
powder ;  it  dissolves  in  diluted  muriatic  acid  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  snlphuretted-bydrogen  being  evolved.  The  best  mode  of 
showing  the  presence  of  antimony  in  it  is  the  method  of  Z)r  Tur- 
ner, who  proposes  to  place  a  little  in  a  horizontal  tube,  to  trans- 
mit hydrogen  gas  through  the  tube  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
represented  in  Figure  9 ;  and  when  all  the  air  of  the  apparatus 
is  expelled,  to  apply  heat  to  the  sulphuret  with  a  spirit-lamp. 
Sulphuretted-hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  metallic  antimony  is  left 
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if  the  current  of  hydrogen  be  gentle,  or  it  is  sublimed  if  the  cur- 
rent  be  rapid  *.  I  have  seldom  been  able  to  procure  metallic 
globules  with  a  small  tube  by  heating  the  sulphuret  with  potass, 
according  to  the  process  recommended  by  Oriila.  His  process 
rarely  succeeds  on  the  small  scale. 

llie  Precipitated  Stdpkuret  is  always  in  the  form  of  a  dirty 
scarlet  or  reddish-brown  powder.  It  yields  metallic  antimony 
by  the  process  of  reduction  with  hydrogen ;  but  not  easily  on 
a  small  scale  with  potass. 

Tartar  Emetic. 

In  its  solid  state  Tartar  emetic  forms  r^ular  tetraedral  cry- 
stals of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  efflorescent,  and  of  an  acid  and 
slightly  metallic  taste.  As  commonly  seen  in  the  shops  it  is  ia 
the  form  of  a  white,  or  pale  yellowish  white  powder. 

When  heated  it  decrepitates  and  then  chars ;  and  if  the  heat 
be  increased  the  oxide  of  antimony  is  reduced  by  the  carbona* 
ceous  matter,  and  little  globules  like  those  of  quicksilver  in  point 
of  colour  are  found  in  the  mass.  The  best  way  of  reducing  tar- 
tar emetic  is  to  char  it  in  a  porcelain  vessel  or  watch-glass,  and 
then  to  increase  the  heat  till  the  charred  mass  takes  fire.  Or 
the  charred  mass  may  be  introduced  into  a  tube  and  heated 
strongly  with  the  blowpipe,  after  which  globules  of  antimony 
will  be  found  lining  the  bottom  of  the  glass  where  the  material 
has  been.  None  of  it  is  ever  sublimed.  It  is  not  easy  to  procure 
distinct  globules  by  heating  tartar  emetic  at  once  in  a  small  tube. 

According  to  Dr  Duncan^  Tartar  Emetic  is  soluble  in  three 
parts  of  boiling  and  fifteen  of  temperate  water.  The  solution 
presents  with  reagents  various  peculiar  appearances,  which  have 
been  examined  with  great  care  by  Dr  Turner  *• 

1.  Caustic  potass  precipitates  it  white,  but  only  if  the  solution 
is  tolerably  concentrated.  The  first  portions  of  the  test  have  no 
effect,  as  the  tartrate  contains  an  excess  of  acid  which  must  be 
neutralized.  The  precipitate  thrown  down,  which  is  the  oxide 
of  antimony,  is  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  potass, 

2.  Z«tm«^toa^^  precipitates  the  solution  white,  and  with  some- 
what greater  delicacy  than  caustic  potass.  It  does  not  act,  how- 
ever, when  the  solution  contains  only  half  a  grain  to  an  ounce* 

*  On  the  Detection  of  Antimony  in  mixed  fluids.     £d.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 
xxviii.  71. 
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3.  Subecrbonate  of  potati  acta  with  still  greater  delicacy, — 
thro winj;  also  down  a  white  precipitate.  It  doesnotactifthe 
solution  contains  only  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  bd  oance. 

4.  Muriatic  and  sulphuric  aeidt  throw  down  a  white  precipi- 
tate, and  take  it  up  again  when  added  in  excess.  The  sulphu- 
ric acid  requires  to  be  added  in  large  excess  to  accomplish  the 
solution  of  the  precipitate.  Their  delicacy  is  equal  to  that  of 
carbonate  of  potass. 

5.  TTie.  tn/iwttm  of  gall-nuts  when  Ireah  and  strong  causes  a 
dirty,  yeUowisVwhite  precipitate ;  but  it  is  a  very  ioetigibla 
test,  as  it  will  not  act  on  a  solution  which  contains  much  less 
than  two  grains  per  onnce. 

6.  By  far  the  best  reagent  is  sulp/ntretted-hydroffen.  In  a 
solution  containing  only  an  eighth  part  of  a  grain  per  ounce,  it 
strikes  an  orange-red  colour,  which,  when  the  excess  of  gas  is 
expelled  by  heat,  becomes  an  orange-red  precipitate ;  and  if  the 
proportion  of  salt  is  greater,  the  precipitate  is  thrown  down  at 
once. — The  colour  of  the  precipitate  is  so  peculiar  as  to  distin- 
guish it  from  every  other  sulphuret;  but  if  any  doubt  regard- 
ing its  nature  should  occur,  it  may  be  known  at  once  by  the 
process  of  reduction  with  hydrogen  gas. 

Tartar  Emetic,  like  the  soluble  salts  of  mercnry  and  copper, 
is  decomposed  by  various  organic  principles.  All  v^etable 
substances  that  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  tannin  hare 
this  effect:  of  which  an  example  has  been  already  mentioned 
in  the  action  of  infusion  of  galls.  Decoctions  of  cinchona  bark 
decompose  it  still  more  effectually.  The  animal  principles  do 
not  act  00  tartar  emetic,  with  the  exception  of  milk,  which  is 
slightly  coagulated  by  a  concentrated  solution.  Many  vege- 
table and  animal  substances,  though  they  do  not  decompose  it, 
alter  the  operation  of  the  fluid  tests.  Thus  tea,  though  it  does 
not  effect  any  distinct  decomposition  of  the  salt,  will  prevent 
the  action  of  the  gall-nnt-intnsion ;  and  French  wioe  gives  a 
violet  tint  to  the  precipitates  with  that  test  and  with  sulphuric 
acid  •-  The  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas,  however,  acts,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Turner,  under  all  circumstances,  and  always  charac- 
teristically, whatever  the  colour  of  the  fluid  may  be.  He  found 
that  when  transmitted  through  a  diluted  solution  in  tea,  porter, 
broth,  and  milk,  with  certain  precautions  to  be  mentioned  pre- 
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gently,  he  procured  a  pre<npitate  which  either  showed  its  pro- 
per colour  at  once,  or  did  so  at  the  margin  of  the  filter  on  which 
it  was  collected. 

A  single  test,  however,  not  being  sufficient  for  medico-legal 
purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  some  process  which  will  give 
more  complete  evidence. 

Professor  OrJQa  recommends  the  following  compound  pro- 
cess. Either  the  antimony  exists  in  solution,  or  it  has  been 
rendered  insoluble  by  vegetable  principles.  The  silspected 
matter  being  filtered,  therefore,  both  the  fluid  and  the  matter 
remaining  on  the  filter  must  be  submitted  to  analysis.  Tlie 
fluid  is  to  be  treated  with  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate collected  and  reduced  with  potass  in  a  crucible.  The 
solid  part  is  to  be  incinerated,  and  reduced  also.  In  both  cases 
globules  of  metallic  antimony  are  procured  if  that  metal  was 
present  in  the  mixture  *.  The  metal,  if  not  distinctly  visible,  is 
to  be  acted  on  by  nitromuriatic  add,  and  the  solution  treated 
with  sulphuretted-hydrogen  in  excess,  when  the  usual  orange 
sulphuret  is  formed  f . 

This  method  is  liable  to  some  material  objections.  In  the 
first  place,  if  the  fluid  is  alkaline,  the  sulphuretted-hydr<^en 
will  not  act ;  secondly,  I  have  frequently  found  that  the  process 
of  reduction,  if  on  a  small  scale,  does  not  present  distinct  me- 
tallic globules ;  and  lastly,  the  double  process  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

A  much  better  method  of  analysis  is  the  following  very  simple 
and  satisfactory  process  proposed  by  Dr  Twmer,  The  subject 
of  analysis  is  to  be  acidulated  with  a  little  muriatic  and  tartaric 
acids.  The  former  will  coagulate  various  animal  principles 
which  may  be  present.  The  latter  Dr  Turner  has  found  to 
possess  the  property  of  readily  dissolving  all  precipitates  what- 
soever formed  by  reagents  with  tartar  emetic,  except  that  caused 
by  sulphuretted-hydrogen.  Hence  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid 
brings  the  whole  antimony  into  the  fluid,  and  consequently  one- 
half  of  Orfila's  process  is  dispensed  with.  The  fluid  so  prepar- 
ed is  to  be  filtered,  and  a  sulphuret  formed  and  collected  in  the 
usual  way.  Dr  Turner  found  that  the  next  step,  the  reduction 
of  the  sulphuret,  cannot  be  effected  on  the  small  scale  even  in 
a  crucible,  much  less  of  course  in  a  tube ;  and  on  examining  the 

•  Toxicol.  Gen.  i.  481.  f  Trait^  dc  Med.  Ug.  iii.  216,  217- 
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flux  he  discovered  that  a  part  of  the  sulphuret  escapes  decom- 
position, and  that  the  metal  which  is  redoced  ie  too  finely  divid- 
ed to  be  dietingnishable.  He  was  therefore  led  to  propose  the 
process  ofreduction  by  hydrogen,  (p.  441,)  which  willdevelope 
antimony  characteristically  from  only  a  tenth  part  of  a  ^ain  of 
the  sulphnreL  If  the  stream  of  gas  is  slow,  the  metal  remains 
where  the  sulphuret  was ;  if  the  stream  is  rapid,  it  undergoes 
a  BpurioDs  sublimation,  and  condenses  on  the  tube  ei^er  in  de- 
tached crystals  or  in  the  form  of  a  shining  crust.  When  there 
iB  much  animal  or  vegetable  matter  present  in  the  sulphuret, 
the  metal  is  not  always  distinctly  visible.  In  that  case  Dr  Tur- 
ner recommends  that  it  be  heated  in  an  open  tube,  when  it  oxi- 
dates and  sublimes  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which  gUm- 
tners,  bat  is  not  crystalline  and  adamantine  like  the  oxide  of  ar- 
senic *.  A  better  method,  however,  is  to  dissolve  the  antimony 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  mixed  material  and  broken 
fragments  of  the  tube,  and  to  throw  down  the  orange  sulphuret 
agiun  from  tiie  neutralized  solution  by  means  of  sulphuretted- 
hydrogen. 

Dr  Turner's  method  I  have  repeatedly  found  to  be  success- 
ful and  manageable.  But  some  practice  is  required  to  transmit 
the  hydrogen  gas  with  the  proper  rapidity.  The  gas  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  for  some  time  before  the  spirit-lamp  flame  is 
applied,  otherwise  the  oxygen  remiuning  in  the  apparatus  may 
cause  an  explosion,  or  will  oxidate  the  metallic  antimony,  form- 
ed by  the  reduction  of  the  sulphuret.  As  soon  as  the  reduction 
of  the  sulphuret  begins,  the  tube  is  blackened  on  account  of  the 
action  of  the  sulphnretted-hydri^en  on  the  lead  contained  in 
the  glass.  This  obscures  the  operations  within  the  tube ;  but 
on  subsequently  breaking  it,  a  metallic  button  or  a  sublimate 
will  be  easily  seen.  1  have  generally  found  that  when  the  snU. 
phuret  is  considerable  in  quantity  and  the  gaseous  current  slow, 
the  metal  remmns  where  the  sulphuret  was ;  but  if  the  mass  of 
sulphuret  is  small  and  the  current  rapid,  then  the  metal  is  sub- 
limed and  condensed  in  minute  scaly  brilliant  crystals. 

In  a  late  paper  OrjQa  has  defended  his  process  against  Dr 
Tumer''8  criticisms,  and  states,  that  either  in  a  crucible  or  (if 
the  quantity  of  sulphuret  is  small)  in  a  tube  heated  by  the  blow- 
pipe with  a  "  lampe  &  quatre  mScbes"  globules  may  be  pro- 
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cured ;  and  that  he  has  procured  them  in  this  manner  from  a 
sixth  par.t  of  a  grain  with  the  black  flux,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
charcoal  and  a  little  potass*.    I  must  remark,  however,  that  I 
have  often  tried  Orfila's  process  and  always  fiiiied  to  procure 
distinct  globules,  unless  the  heat  was  intense,  and  then  I  have 
only  sometimes  succeeded.     This  process  of  reduction  is  cer- 
tainly precarious ;  and,  notwithstanding  what  Orfila  has  sud  in 
&vour  of  his  own  method  and  against  that  of  Dr  Turner,  the 
latter  has  appeared  to  me  much  superior.    Dr  CyShaugknestey^ 
like  Professor  Orfila,  objects  to  Dr  Turner's  process  of  reduc- 
tion by  hydrogen,  that  it  is  precarious  and  has  often  (ailed  in 
his  hands.    I  can  only  say  that  it  has  uniformly  appeared  to  me 
convenient,  manageable,  and  successful,  and  that  I  have  never 
failed  to  procure  a  distinct  sublimate,  even  in  hasty  experimentB 
performed  before  my  class.     Dr  O'Shaughnessey  suggests  as 
a  more  convenient  test  of  the  nature  of  the  sulphuret  than  the 
reduction  process  has  appeared  to  him, — ^that  it  be  dissolved  in 
nitro-muriatic  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat,  that  the  solution  be 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  acted  on  by  distilled 
water,  upon  which  an  insoluble  white  powder,  the  oxide  of  an- 
timony, is  formed.     The  powder,  when  dried  and  heated  in  a 
spirit-lamp  flame,  is  described  by  him  as  acquiring  a  bright  gol- 
den colour  -f*.    This  description,  however,  may  mislead  the  un- 
practised chemist.    The  effect  of  heat  is  iirst  to  produce  a  fidnt 
glow  or  combustion,  which  Berzdius  says  is  owing  to  the  pa»- 
eage  of  the  oxide  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation :(, — and  then  to 
change  the  colour  to  pale  orange,  which  becomes  again  white 
when  the  powder  cools. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  when  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  or  vomited  matters  are  the  subject  of  analysis, 
care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  tartar-emetic  was  not  ad- 
ministered as  a  remedy. 

Section  II. — Of  the  Action  of  Antimony^  and  the  Symptoms  it 

excites  in  Man, 

There  is  little  peculiarity  in  what  is  hitherto  known  of  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  with  tartar  emetic  in  man.     Cases  in 

*  Arch.  G6a.  de  M^edne,  ztL  85. 
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wbicih  it  has  been  taken  to  the  requinte  extent  by  man  are 
rarely  met  with;  and  it  has  seldom  remained  long  enough  in 
the  stomach  to  act  deleteriously.  But  its  action  on  animals 
would  appear  from  late  experiments  by  Magendie  to  be  in  some 
respects  peculiar. 

He  found  that  dogs,  like  man,  may  take  a  large  dose  with 
iroponity,  for  example  half  an  oance,  if  they  are  allowed  to  vo- 
mit; but  that  if  the  gullet  is  tied,  irom  four  to  eight  grains 
will  kill  them  in  a  few  hours.  His  subsequent  experiments  go 
to  prove  that  death  is  owing  to  the  poison  exdting  inflamma- 
tion in  the  lungs.  When  six  or  eight  grains  dissolved  in 
mter  were  iojeoted  into  a  vein,  the  animal  was  attacked  with 
VOTDitii^  and  pm^ing,  and  death  ensued  commonly  within  an 
hour.  In  the  dead  body  he  found  not  only  redness  of  the 
whole  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  but  also  that 
(he  lungs  were  of  an  orange-red  or  violet  colour  throughout, 
destitute  of  crepitation,  gorged  with  blood,  dense  like  thespleen* 
and  here  and  there  even  bepatized.  A  larger  quantity  caused 
death  more  rapidly  without  affecting  the  alimentary  canal ;  b 
smaller  quantity  caused  intense  inflammation  there  and  death 
in  twenty-foar  hours ;  but  the  longs  were  always  more  or  less 
affected*. 

It  is  a  fact,  too,  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  whatever  way  this 
poison  enters  the  body  its  effects  are  nearly  the  same.  This  is 
shown  not  only  by  the  researches  of  Magendie  already  men- 
tioned, but  likewise  by  the  experiments  ofSehhtpfer,  who  found 
that  a  scruple  dissolved  in  twelve  parts  of  water  and  injected 
into  the  windpipe,  caused  violent  vomiting,  difficult  breathings 
and  death  in  tfacee  days ;  and  in  the  dead  body  the  lungs  and 
stomach  were  much  inflamed,  particularly  the  former  f.  It 
farther  appears  from  an  experiment  related  by  Dr  CampbeUj 
that,  when  applied  to  a  wound,  it  acts  with  almost  equal  enei^ 
as  when  injected  into  a  vein.  Five  grains  killed  a  cat  in  this 
way  in  three  hours,  causing  inflammaliun  of  the  wound,  and 
Tivid  redness  of  the  stomach  %.  He  did  not  And  the  lungs  in- 
flamed. 

M^endie  infers  from  his  own  researches  that  tnrtar-emetio 

■  H&noire  nir  r£iii£tique,  ot  OrJUa,  TaiieaL  G^  i.  469. 
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'Occasions  death  when  swallowed,  not  by  inflaming  the  stomach, 
but  through  means  of  a  general  inflanmiatory  state  of  the  whole 
system  subsequent  to  its  absorption,--of  which  disorder  the  af« 
fection  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  even  that  of  the  lungs 
are  merely  parts  or  symptoms.  The  later  experiments  of  Ra^ 
tend  in  some  measure  to  confirm  these  views,  by  showing  that 
death  may  occur  without  inflammation  being  excited  any  where. 
In  animals  killed  in  twenty-five  minutes  by  tartar-emetic  ap» 
plied  to  a  wound,  he,  like  Dr  CampbeU,  could  find  no  trace  of 
inflammation  in  any  organ  of  the  great  cavities  *• 

When  Tartar-Emetic  has  been  swallowed  by  man  it  gener- 
ally causes  vomiting  very  soon  and  is  all  dischai^ed ;  and  then 
no  other  eficct  follows.  But  if  it  remains  long  in  the  stomach 
before  it  excites  vomiting,  or  if  the  dose  be  large,  more  perma* 
nent  symptoms  are  sometimes  induced.  The  vomiting  recurs 
frequently,  and  is  attended  with  burning  pain  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  followed  by  purging  and  colic  pains.  There  is 
also  sometimes  a  sense  of  tightoess  in  the  throat,  which  may  be 
so  great  as  to  prevent  swallowing.  The  patient  is  likevrise  tor- 
mented with  violent  cramps.  Among  the  cases  hitherto  record- 
ed none  is  to  be  found  where  notice  is  taken  of  pulmonary 
symptoms,  which  might  be  expected  to  occur  if  Magendie's  ex- 
periments on  animals  are  free  of  fallacy. 

The  late  introduction  of  large  doses  of  Tartar-Emetic  into 
medical  practice  having  excited  some  doubt  as  to  its  poisonous 
properties,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  som«  moment  to  procure  po- 
sitive facts  on  the  subject.  The  following  cases  may  therefore 
be  quoted,  which  will  satisfy  every  one  that  this  substance  is 
sometimes  an  active  irritant. 

The  first  case  is  particularly  interesting  from  its  close  resem- 
blance to  cholera.  It  occurred  in  consequence  of  an  apothe- 
cary having  sold  tartar-emetic  by  mistake  for  cream  of  tartar. 
The  quantity  taken  was  about  a  scruple.  A  few  moments  af- 
terwards the  patient  complained  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  then 
of  a  tendency  to  faint,  and  at  last  he  was  seized  with  violent 
bilious  vomiting.  Soon  after  that  he  felt  colic  pains  extending 
throughout  the  whole  bowels,  and  these  were  ere  long  attend- 
ed with  profuse  and  unceasing  diarrhoea.  The  pulse  at  the 
same  time  was  small  and  contracted,  and  his  strength  failed 

*  Diction,  de  M^d.  et  dc  Chir.  Pratiques,  Art.  Antiinoine,  Hi.  69. 


completely ;  but  the  symptom  which  diatreased  him  most  wts 
frequent  rending  cramps  in  the  legs.  He  remained  in  this  state 
for  abgut  six  hours,  and  then  recovered  gradually  under  the 
use  of  cinchona  and  opium ;  but  for  some  time  afterwards  be 
iraB  liable  to  weakness  of  digestion  *. 

The  next  case  to  be  mentioned,  where  the  dose  was  forty 
gnuns,  proved  fatal}  although  the  person  vomited  soon  after  tak- 
ing it-  The  sympttHiis  illustrate  well  the  compound,  narcotico- 
scrid  action  of  the  tartar  emetic,  often  observed  in  animals. 
The  poison  was  taken  voluntarily.  Before  the  person  was  seen 
by  M.  Recamier,  who  relates  die  case,  he  had  been  nearly  two 
^ys  ill  with  vomiting,  excessive  purging,  and  convulsions.  On 
the  third  day  he  bad  great  pain  and  tension  in  the  region  of  the 
stomaoh,  and  appeared  like  a  man  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  the  whole  belly  became  swelled,  and  at 
night  delirium  supervened.  Next  day  all  the  symptoms  were 
^[gravated;  towards  evening  the  delirinm  became  furious;  con- 
vulsions followed ;  and  he  died  during  the  night,  not  quite  five 
days  after  taking  the  poison  f. 

Severe  effects  have  also  been  caused  by  so  small  a  dose  as  six 
gnuns.  A  woman,  who  swallowed  this  quantity  wrapped  in 
paper,  was  seized  in  half  an  hour  with  violent  vomiting,  which 
soon  become  bloody.  In  two  hoars  the  decoction  of  cinchona 
was  administered  with  much  relief.  But  she  had  severe  colic, 
diarrhtea,  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  some  fever,  of  which  symp- 
toms she  was  not  completely  cured  for  bve  days^. 

Under  the  head  of  the  treatment  another  case  will  be  noticed 
where  halt' a  drachm  excited  severe  symptoms,  and  was  proba- 
bly prevented  from  proving  fatal  only  by  the  timely  use  of  an- 
tidotes. 

While  these  examples  prove  that  tartar  emetic  is  occasion- 
ally an  active  irritant  in  the  dose  of  a  scruple  or  less,  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  admitted  to  be  uncertain  in  its  action  as  a  poi- 
son. This  appears  from  the  late  employment  of  it  in  large 
doses  as  a  remedy  for  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  admini- 
stration of  tartar  emetic  in  large  doses  was  a  common  enough 
practice  so  early  as  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  also  occa- 

•   Or«la,  Toxicol,  i.  474. 
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sionally  resorted  to  by  physimans  between  that  and  the  present 
time.     But  it  is  only  in  late  years  that,  by  the  reoommendadons 
of  ProfesMor  Bawri  of  Milan  *  and  M.  LduniMt  of  Pari%  it  has 
again  become  a  general  method  of  treatment.    According  to  this 
method,  tartar  emetic  is  given  to  the  extent  of  twelve,  twenif, 
or  even  thirty  grains  a  day  in  divided  doses ;   and  not  only 
without  producing  any  dangerous  irritation  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  but  even  also  not  unfreqnendy  without  any  physiologi* 
cal  effect  whatever.     Serious  doubts  were  at  one  time  enter- 
tained of  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  to  this  eflFect  publish- 
ed by  foreign  physicians ;  but  these  doubts  are  now  complete- 
ly dissipated,  as  the  same  practice  has*  been  tried,  with  the  same 
results,  by  many  practitioners  in  Britain.     Profinor  Rasori 
ascribes  the  power  the  body  possesses  of  enduring  large  doses 
of  tartar  emetic  without  injury,  to  a  peculiar  diatheas  which 
accompanies  the  disease  and  ceases  along  with  it.     And  it  is 
said,  that  the  same  patients,  who,  while  the  disorder  conti- 
nues, may  take  large  doses  with  impunity,  are  affected  in  the 
usual  manner,  if  the  doses  are  not  rapidly  lessened  after  the  dis- 
ease has  begun  to  give  way.     The  testimony  of  Laennec  on  the 
subject  is  impartial  and  decisive.     He  observes  he  has  given  as 
much  as  two  grains  and  a  half  every  two  hours  till  twenty  grains 
were  taken  daily,  and  once  gave  forty  grains  in  twenty-four 
hours  by  mistake ;  that  he  never  saw  any  harm  result;  and  that 
vomiting  or  diarrhcBa  was  seldom  produced,  and  never  after  the 
first  day.     The  power  of  endurance  he  found  to  diminish,  but 
not  as  Rasori  alleges,  to  cease  altogether,  when  the  fever  ceases; 
for  some  of  his  patients  took  six,  twelve,  or  eighteen  grains 
daily  when  in  full  convalescence  f  •     My  own  observations  cor- 
respond completely  with  Laennec's,  except  as  to  the  effects  of 
large  doses  during  convalescence,  of  which  effects  I  have  had 
no  experience.   I  have  certainly  seen  from  six  to  twenty  grains, 
when  given  daily  in  several  doses  of  one  or  two  grains,  check 
bad  cases  of  peripneumony  and  bronchitis,  without  causing  vo- 
miting or  diarrhoea  after  the  first  day,  and  also  without  inerea»- 
ing  the  perspiration.     At  Uie  same  time  I  have  twice  seen  the 
first  two  or  three  doses  excit«  so  violent  a  purging  and  pain  in 
the  stomach  and  whole  bowels,  that  I  was  deterred  from  perse- 

*  Edin.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  xxii.  227. 
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TSriii^  with  the  remedy.  I  have  aever  witaewed  aoy  good  re- 
sult from  this  trestmeut  in  the  continued  fever  of  Edinburgh; 
hvt  I  hare  repeatedly  found  that  the  doses  mentioDed  above  did 
not  Id  that  disease  oause  any  syniptonu  of  irrits^on  in  the  sto* 
niscb  or  intettjnes. 

The  large  qnantities  now  meatioued  have  even  been  some- 
times given  in  a  single  dose  with  nearly  the  same  results.  Dr 
Ckrittie  mentions  in  his  Treatise  on  Cholera  that  he  sometimes 
gavea  scruple  in  one  dose  with  the  effect  of  exciting  merely  some 
vomiting  and  several. watery  stools.  But  he  admits  that  in  ooe 
instanco  symptooia  were  induced  like  those  of  a  case  td  violMit 
cholera  *. 

Tlie  preoediog  facts,  unless  Rasori's  explanation  bo  admitted, 
are  very  perplexing,  and  completely  at  variance  with  th«  facts 
previously  quoted  in  support  a£  the  poisonous  effects  «f  tartar 
emetic.  On  a  foil  consideration  of'  the  whole  oiroumataoces, 
however,  I  conceive  the  concluewn  which  will  be  drawn  is,  that 
this  substance  is  not  so  active  a  poison  as  was  till  lately  suppos- 
ed;— that  in  the  doseof  four,  six,  or  ten  grains  it  may  cause 
'severe  symptoms,  but  is  very  uncertain  in  its  action, — and  that 
althoi^h  there  appears  to  be  some  uncertainty  in  the  effects  of 
even  much  laiger  doses,  such  as  a  scruple,  yet  in  general  vio- 
lent irritation  will  then  be  induced,  and  sometimes  death  itself, 

Ab  instance  is  related  in  the  Journal  Universel  of  a  man 
who,  while  in  a  state  of  health,  swallowed  seventeen  grains,  and 
llwn  tried  to  suffocate  himself  with  the  fumes  of  burniug  char- 
coal. He  recovered,  though  not  vrithout  suffering  severely 
from  the  chatooal  fumes ;  hut  he  could  hardly  be  sud  to  have 
been  affected  at  all  by  the  tartar  emetic  "f".  Here  the  inactivity 
of  the  poison  was  probably  owing  to  the  narcotic  effects  of  the 
fumes. 

The  effects  of  tartar  emetic  on  the  skin  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  carefully  studied.  Some  facts 
tend  to  show  that  even  its  oonstitutional  action  may  be  deve- 
loped through  the  sound  skin.  Mr  S/ierwen  attempted  to  prove 
by  experiments  on  himself  and  two  pupils,  that  &ve  or  seven 
grains  in  solution  will,  when  rubbed  on  the  palms,  produce  in 
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a  few  hours  nausea  and  copious  perspiration  *•  His  observa- 
tions have  been  confirmed  by  Mr  Hutchinson'^,  But  Savttty,  a 
French  physician,  on  repeating  these  experiments,  could  re- 
mark nothing  more  than  a  faint  flat  taste  and  slight  salivation^; 
and  Mr  Gaitskell  could  not  remark  any  constitutional  effect  at 
all  §.  Sometimes  it  has  appeared  to  cause  severe  symptoms  of 
irritant  poisoning  when  used  in  the  form  of  ointment  to  excite 
a  pustular  eruption.  An  instance  of  this  has  been  described 
in  a  late  French  Journal  ||.  Nay,  in  the  Medical  Repository 
there  is  a  case,  in  which  the  external  use  of  tartar  emetic  oint- 
ment is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death.  The  sub- 
ject was  an  infant,  two  years  oM,  who,  soon  after  having  the 
spine  rubbed  with  this  ointment,  was  seized  with  great  sickness 
and  frequent  fainting,  which  in  forty-eight  hours  proved  fiital  %. 
Considering  the  numerous  opportunities  which  medical  men 
have  had  of  witnessing  the  effects  of  tartar  emetic  applied  in 
the  same  manner,  and  that  these  are  solitary  cases,  doubts  may 
be  entertained  whether  the  irritant  symptoms  in  the  one  case, 
or  the  child's  death  in  the  other,  were  occasioned  in  the  way 
supposed. 

Although  the  constitutional  action  of  tartar  emetic  is  not 
easily  developed  through  the  sound  skin,  its  local  effects  are 
severe  and  unequivocal.  When  applied  to  the  skin  it  does  not 
corrode,  but  excites  inflammation,  on  which  account  it  is  much 
used  instead  of  cantharides.  It  does  not  blister ;  but  after  be- 
ing a  few  days  applied,  it  brings  out  a  number  of  painful  pus- 
tules ;  if  it  be  persevered  in,  the  skin  ulcerates ;  and  if  it  be 
applied  to  an  ulcerated  surface  it  causes  profuse  suppuration,  or 
sometimes  even  sloughing. 

Tartar  emetic  is  one  of  the  substances  which  appear  to  pos- 
sess the  property  of  acting  on  the  infant  through  the  medium 
of  its  nurse's  milk.  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  what  may  be  the 
general  experience  on  this  point ;  but  a  French  physician,  M. 
Minaret^  has  published  a  clear  case  of  the  kind,  in  the  instance 
of  a  young  woman  who  was  taking  tartar  emetic  for  pleurisy, 
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and  whose  intot  was  attacked  with  a  fit  of  vamiting  immediately 
after  erery  attempt  to  sack  the  breast*. 

Section  III. — Of  the  Morbid  Appearance*  produced  by 
Antimony. 

The  morbid  appearances  cauaed  by  Tartar  £metic  have  not 
been  often  witnessed  in  man. 

In  M.  Recamier'a  case  there  were  some  equivocal  si^na  of 
reaction  in  the  brain.  The  organs  in  the  chest  were  healthy. 
The  villous  coat  of  the  stomach,  except  near  the  gullet,  where 
it  was  healthy,  was  every  where  red,  thickened,  and  covered 
with  tough  mucus.  The  whole  intestines  were  completely 
empty.  The  duodenum  was  in  the  same  state  as  the  stomach; 
but  the  other  intestines  were  in  their  natural  condition, 

M.  Jules-Cloqaet  observed  in  the  body  of  a  man  who  died  of 
apoplexy,  and  who  in  the  course  of  five  days  had  taken  forty 
grains  of  tartar  emetic,  without  vomiting  or  purging, — that  the 
villous  coat  of  the  stomach  bad  a  deep  reddish-violet  colour 
with  cherry-red  spots  interspersed ;  and  that  the  whole  small 
intestines  were  of  a  rose-red  tint  spotted  with  cherry-red  f. 

The  only  other  dissection  1  have  seen  noticed  is  one  by  Hoff- 
-mamt.  He  says  that  in  a  woman  poisoned  by  tartar  emetic  he 
found  the  stomach  gangrenous,  and  the  lungs,  diaphragm,  and 
spleen  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  p  Little  credit  can 
be  given  to  this  description. 

In  animals  Schloepfer  found  the  blood  always  fluid  §. 

Section  IV. — Of  the  Treatment  of  Poitoning  vnth  Antimony. 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  tartar  emetic  is  simple. — If 
vomiting  has  not  taken  place  before  the  physician  reaches  the 
patient,  he  should  make  him  swallow  large  draughts  of  warm 
water,  and  tickle  the  throat.  But  while  thut  is  doing,  he  should 
also  prepare  without  loss  of  time  some  vegetable  decoction  which 
possesses  the  power  of  decomposing  the  poison ;  and  none  is 
better  or  more  likely  to  be  at  baud  than  a  decoction  of  bark, 
particularly  yellow-bark.   The  tincture  is  also  a  good  form  for 
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administering  this  antidote.  The  administnition  of  bark  hae 
been  found  useful  even  after  vomiting  has  continued  for  some 
length  of  time,  probably  because  a  part  of  the  poison  has  ne- 
vertheless remained  undischarged.  Before  the  decoction  is 
ready,  it  is  useful  to  administer  the  bark  in  powder. — When 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  patient  has  vomited  enough, 
and  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  bark  has  been  taken,  opium 
is  evidently  indicated  and  has  been  found  useful;  but  venesec- 
tion may  be  previously  necessary  if  the  signs  of  inflammation 
in  the  stomach  are  obstinate. 

The  following  case  related  by  M.  Serves  was  probably  cured 
by  the  cinchona.  At  all  events,  the  effect  of  the  antidote  was 
striking.— A  man  purchased  half  a  drachm  in  divided  doses  at 
different  shops,  and  swallowed  the  whole  in  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Very  soon  afterwards  he  was  attacked  with  burning  pain  in  the 
stomach,  convulsive  tremors,  impaired  sensibility, — ^afterwards 
with  cold  clamminess  of  the  skin,  hiccup,  and  some  swelling  of 
the  epigastrium,  but  not  with  vomiting.  Decoction  of  cinchona 
was  given  freely.  From  the  first  moment  almost  of  its  admi- 
nistration he  felt  relief,  and  began  to  sweat  and  purge.  Next 
morning,  however,  he  vomited,  and  for  some  days  there  were 
evident  signs  of  slight  inflammation  in  the  stomach ;  nay  for  a 
month  afterwards  he  had  occasional  pricking  pains  in  that  re- 
gion ;  but  he  eventually  recovered  *.  Another  and  more  pointed 
case  has  been*  related  by  Dr  Sateveton  of  Lyons.  A  lady  swal- 
lowed by  mistake  for  whey  a  solution  of  sixty  grains  of  tartar 
emetic.  In  ten  minutes  she  was  seen  by  her  physician,  and  at 
this  time  vomiting  had  not  commenced.  Tincture  of  bark  was 
immediately  given  in  large  doses.  No  unpleasant  symptom  oc< 
curred  except  nausea  and  slight  colic  f . 

•  OrjUa,  Toxicol.  G6n6rale,  i.  475. 
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CHAPTKR  XVII. 

OF  POIBONIMG  WITH  TIN,  SILVER,  GOLD,  BISMUTH,  CHBOME, 
AND  ZIMC. 

Sftf  £RAL  Other  melallio  compoumla  produce  efiecta  analogoiu 
to  tbow  of  tb«  preparations  of  arsenic,  copper,  mercury,  and 
notinony.  Bnt  they  may  be  peaaed  over  shortly ;  because  they 
are  little  known  as  poiaona,  and  it  ia  therefore  only  necessary 
that  their  existence  and  leading  properties  be  mentioned.  They 
are  the  compounds  of  tin,  ulver,  gold,  hismutb,  chrome,  and  zinc. 

OfPoutming  with  Tin. 

The  muriates  of  Tin  are  used  in  the  arts  of  colour-making 
and  dyeing,  and  the  oxide  of  tin  forms  part  of  the  putty  pow- 
der used  for  stiuning  glass  and  polishing  silver  plate. 

There  are  two  muriates,  the  protomuriate  and  permuriata, 
or  protochloride  and  bichloride,  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 
They  both  form  acicular  crystals,  which  are  very  soluble.  It 
is  needless  to  notice  their  tests  or  chemical  history;  but  in 
order  that  the  following  account  of  their  effects  on  man  and 
animals  may  be  understood,  it  is  neeessary  to  menUon,  that  they 
are  decomposed  by  almost  all  v^etable  infusions  and  animal 
fluids. 

With  regard  to  the  action  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  tin,  Orfils 
found,  that  a  soluUon  of  ux  grains  injected  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  a  dog  killed  it  in  one  minute, — that  two  grains  caused  death 
by  tetanus  in  fifteen  minutes, — and  that  so  small  a  quantity  as 
half  a  grain  caused  death  in  twelve  hours,  the  only  symptoms 
being  somnolency  and  catalepsy  or  fixedness  of  position. 

To  these  dreadfiil  effects  ^hen  introduoed  into  the  blood,  iu 
effects  when  swallowed  are  not  nearly  proportionate.  From 
eighteen  to  forty-four  grains  killed  d<^  in  one,  two,  or  three 
days,  efforts  to  vomit  and  great  depression  being  the  only  symp- 
toms ;  and  after  death  the  stomach  was  found  excessively  in- 
flamed, and  sometimes  ulcerated. — Its  effects  when  applied  ex- 
ternally are  still  less  violent-.  Two  drachms  applied  to  a  wound 
merely  caused  violent  inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the  part, 
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and  death  in  tn^elve  days,  without  any  internal  symptom  dar- 
ing life  or  appearance  after  death  •- 

These  phenomena,  considered  along  with  the  violent  symp- 
toms excited  when  the  poison  is  injected  into  the  veins,  ahow 
that  when  swallowed  or  applied  outwardly,  it  acta  only  as  a  lo- 
cal irritant. 

The  oxide  of  tin,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Orfila,  is 
also  poisonous  when  swallowed,  but  is  not  so  active  aa  the  hy- 
drochlorates.  According  to  Schubarth  it  is  quite  inactive,  for 
he  gave  an  entire  drachm  to  a  dog  without  being  able  to  ob- 
serve any  effect  from  it  whatever  -f.  This  is  what  would  be 
expected  considering  its  extreme  insolubility. 

The  metal  has  been  proved  by  Bayen  and  Cbarlard  to  be 
inactive.  It  has  been  given  expressly  to  dogs  without  any  effect 
being  observed ;  and  it  is  given  in  large  doses  to  man  for  worms, 
without  detriment. 

The  only  cases  of  poisoning  with  the  preparationa  of  tia 
which  I  have  yet  seen,  are  a  set  furnished  to  Orfila  by  one  of 
his  friends,  and  briefly  related  in  his  Toxicology.  Several  per- 
sons in  a  family  took  the  hydrocbl orate,  in  consequence  of  the 
cook  having  mistaken  a  packet  of  it  for  salt  and  dressed  their 
dinner  with  it.  They  had  all  colic,  some  of  them  diarrh<ea; 
none  vomited ;  and  all  recovered  in  a  few  days  %, 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  morbid  appearances.  Besides  the 
signs  of  violent  irritation  caused  by  the  poisons  of  tin  in  com- 
mon with  other  irritants,  Orfila  always  found  in  doga  a  peculiar 
tanned  appearance  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach. 

Of  Poisoning  witlt  Silver. 

Of  the  preparations  of  Silver,  the  only  one  which  requires 
notice  is  the  Nitrate  or  Lunar  Caustic. 

It  exists  in  two  forms, — crystallized  in  broad,  transparent, 
colourless  tables, — and  fused  into  cylindrical,  crystalline,  gray- 
ish pencils.  Both  forms  are  essentially  the  same  in  chemit^ 
nature. — The  most  convenient  tests  are,  1.  HydToddorie  acid, 
or  any  hydrouhlornte,  which  even  in  a  state  of  extreme  dilution 
<»uses  with  it  a  dense  white  precipitate,  passing,  under  expo- 
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sore  to  light,  into  dsrk  brown ;  and  2.  Ammonia,  followed  by 
the  solution  of  oxide  of  arsenic  :  If  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  not 
too  much  diluted  it  gireg  a  dark  brown  precipitate  with  ammo- 
nia, soluble,  however,  in  an  excess  of  that  alkali;  and  when  the 
solution  bas  thus  been  restored  arsenic  throws  down  a  lively 
yellow  precipitate,  passing  rapidly  to  brown,  if  left  exposed  to 
the  light. 

Most  organic  substances,  but  in  particular  all  animal  fluids, 
with  the  exoeption  of  gelatin,  decompose  nitrate  of  silver,  as 
they  do  hydrochlorate  of  tiu. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Orfila,  that,  like  hydro- 
chlorate  of  tin,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  deadly  poison  when  in- 
troduced into  the  veins,  but  by  reason  of  its  facility  of  decom- 
position it  cannot  enter  the  blood  through  any  of  the  ordinary 
channels  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  develope  its  remote  action. 
When  two  grains  in  solution  were  injected  into  the  jugular 
vein  of  a  dog  it  died  in  six  minutes,  difficult  respiration  being 
the  chief  symptom ;  the  third  part  of  a  grain  cauHed  death  la 
four  hours  and  a  half,  violent  tetanus  having  preceded  death ; 
and  in  both  animals  the  blood  iu  the  heart  was  found  very  black 
and  the  lungs  gorged,  or  vivid  red.  To  this  violent  action  its 
etfects  through  the  medium  of  the  stomach  bear  no  proportion 
or  resemblance ;  and  consequently  the  poison  cannot  enter  the 
blood  through  that  channel.  When  twelve  grains  were  intro- 
dnced  into  the  stomach  ia  the  solid  state,  its  effects  were  so 
slight  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  ligature 
on  the  gullet  practised  to  prevent  its  discbarge  by  vomiting. 
When  introduced  in  a  state  of  solution,  however,  and  in  a  lar- 
ger dose,  in  the  dose  of  36  grains,  for  example,  it  is  more  ener- 
getic. Death  ensued  in  thirty-six  hours,  but  without  any  par- 
ticular symptoms ;  and  in  the  dead  body  the  villous  coat  of  the 
stomach  was  found  generally  softened,  and  corroded  near  the 
pylorus  by  little  grayish  eschars  like  those  formed  by  this  poi- 
son on  the  skin  *. 

Hence  it  appears  that  nitrate  of  silver  does  not  act  remotely, 
but  simply  as  a  local  irritant  and  corrosive ;  the  corrosion  it 
produces  ta  incompatible  with  its  absorp^on.  This  inference 
is  farther  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Schioepfer,  on  itfi 
effects  when  introduced  into  the  trachea :    He  found  that  it 
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caused  inflammalion  of  the  windpipe,  and  pneumonia  paaaing  on 
to  hepatization  of  the  lungs,  but  no  symptom  referrible  to  a  r«* 
mote  action  *•  Its  pure  corrosive  properties  have  long  pointed 
it  out  to  the  surgeon  as  the  most  convenient  of  all  escharotics. 

Although  when  swallowed  in  large  doses  the  nitrate  of  silver 
oannot  be  absorbed  into  the  system,  it  probably  enters  the  blood 
when  taken  in  frequent  small  quantities.  At  least  it  is  not  easy 
to  account  otherwise  for  the  singular  blueness  of  the  skin,  some- 
times observed  after  the  protracted  use  of  lunar  caustic  as  a  re- 
medy for  epilepsy  and  other  diseases  -f*.  The  effects  of  the  poi* 
son  on  the  constitution  in  such  oases  are  not  very  well  known. 
It  appears,  however,  that  considerable  doses  may  be  taken  for 
a  great  length  of  time  without  injury,  and  that  the  first  and  only 
unpleasant  effects  produced  by  its  too  free  administration  are 
such  as  indicate  simply  an  injury  of  the  stomach«  The  only 
exception  to  this  general  statement  I  have  met  with  is  a  case 
by  Wedemeyer^  where,  after  the  remedy  had  been  taken  for  six 
months  on  account  of  epilepsy,  that  disease  disappeared,  -and 
dropsy,  with  diseased  liver  at  the  same  time  commenced,  and 
soon  proved  fatal.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  nitrate  of 
silver  had  no  share  in  the  ultimate  event.  In  this  instance  the 
whole  internal  organs  were  more  or  less  blue;  and  metallic  sil- 
ver, it  is  said,  was  found  in  the  pancreas,  and  in  the  choroid 
plexus  of  the  brain  :|:. 

Boerhaave  has  noticed  a  case  of  poisoning  with  this  substance, 
but  in  very  brief  terms.  He  says  it  caused  gangrene.  Schloep- 
fer  in  his  thesis  notices  a  case  by  Dr  Albers  of  Bremen  in  which 
true  croup  was  brought  on  by  a  bit  of  lunar  caustic  dropping 
into  the  windpipe. 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  ob- 
vious. The  muriate  of  soda  by  decomposing  it  will  act  as  an 
antidote ;  and  any  signs  of  irritation  left  will  be  subdued  by 
opium. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Gold, 
Gold  in  various  states  of  combination  was  at  one  time  much 

*  He  Effect.  Liquid,  ad  vias  Aeriferas  applic.   1816,  Tiibingen,  p.  33. 
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used  io  medicine,  and  an  attempt  has  been  lately  made  to  re- 
vive its  employment. 

Its  poisonons  properties  are  powerful,  and  closely  allied  to 
those  of  the  hydroohlorates  of  tin  and  nitrate  of  Bilver.  In  the 
state  of  hydrochlorate  it  occasions  death  in  three  or  tour  mi- 
nutes when  injected  into  the  veins,  even  in  very  minute  doses ; 
«nd  the  longs  are  found  after  death  bo  turgid  as  to  sink  in  wa- 
ter. But  if  swallowed  corrosion  takes  place  ;  the  salt  is  eo  m- 
pidly  decomposed,  that  none  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents ;  and 
death  ensues  simply  irom  the  local  injury  '.  It  has  been  of 
late  a  good  deal  used  in  medicine  in  France  as  an  antisyphilitio ; 
but  even  doses  so  small  as  a  tenth  of  agrnn  have  been  known 
to  prodnce  an  unpleasant  degree  of  irritation  in  the  stomach  f. 

In  the  form  of  fiilminsting  gold,  this  metal  has  given  rise  to 
some  cases  of  alarming  poisoning,  when  it  used  to  be  employed 
in  medicine.  Plenck  in  hia  Toxicologia  says  it  excites  griping, 
diarrhcea,  vomiting,  convulnons,  feinting,  salivation ;  and  some- 
times has  proved  fatal  %•  Haffrnaim  likewise  repeatedly  saw  it 
prove  fetal,  and  the  most  remarkable  symptoms  were  vomiting, 
great  anxiety  and  feinting.  In  one  of  his  cases  the  dose  was  only 
ux  grains  §.  These  compounds  are  now  so  littie  met  with  that 
they  need  not  be  noticed  in  greater  detail. 

OfPoitoning  loitii  Biamulh. 

Simuith,  in  its  saline  combinations,  is  also  an  active  poison- 
One  of  its  compounds,  the  subnitrate  or  magistery  of  Bismuth, 
is  a  good  deal  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts ;  and  the  pearl  white, 
one  of  the  paints  used  in  the  cosmetic  art,  is  the  tartrate  of  this 
metal. 

The  former  substance  is  an  active  poison.  It  is  got  by  dis- 
solving bismath  in  nitric  acid,  and  pouring  hot  water,  over  the 
crystals ;  a  snpemitrate  being  left  in  solution,  and  the  subnitrate 
thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 

OrfUa  found  that  the  soluble  port  of  fifteen  grains  of  the  ni- 
trate, when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  caused  im- 
mediate giddiness  and  staggering,  and  death  in  eight  minutes. 

*  Orjlta,  ToiicoL  G£n^alc,  L  C>9a 
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He  also  remarked,  that  forty  gr^ns  mixed  with  water  and  in* 
troduced  into  the  stomach,  caused  all  the  customary  signs  of  ir- 
ritation and  death  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  that  a  great  part 
of  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  was  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass, 
and  likewise  exhibited  several  ulcers  *. 

Similar  effects  were  produced  by  the  subnitrate ;  but  a  larger 
dose  was  required.  Two  drachms  and  a-half  killed  a  dog  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  redness  and  eroded  spots  were  found 
in  the  stomach. 

Oriila  further  remarks,  that  Camerarius  of  Tiibingen  once  de- 
tected the  adulteration  of  wine  with  the  oxide  of  bismuth,  and 
that  the  bakers  in  some  parts  of  England  used  to  render  their 
bread  white  and  heavy  by  mixing  the  subnitrate  with  flour; 
but  he  has  not  stated  his  authority  for  this  accusation.  It  may 
be  discovered  in  any  such  mixture  by  calcining  the  suspected 
substance  in  a  crucible,  and  then  separating  the  metallic  bis- 
muth by  means  of  nitric  acid.  The  metal  may  then  be  detect- 
ed by  reagents.  These  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  in  this 
work.  The  adulteration  of  bread,  mentioned  by  Orfila,  is  very 
questionable,  as  there  are  many  methods  for  affecting  the  pur- 
pose specified  by  him  much  more  cheaply,  and  without  adding 
any  thing  positively  deleterious. 

The  following  is  the  only  case  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
of  poisoning  with  the  preparations  of  bismuth  in  the  human 
subject.  A  man  subject  to  water-brash  took  two  drachms  of 
the  subnitrate  with  a  little  cream  of  tartar  by  mistake  for  a  mix- 
ture of  chalk  and  magnesia.  He  was  immediately  attacked  with 
burning  in  the  throat,  brown  vomiting,  watery  purging,  cramps 
and  coldness  of  the  limbs,  and  intermitting  pulse, — then  with 
inflammation  of  the  throat,  difficult  swallowing,  dryness  of  the 
membrane  of  the  nose,  and  a  constant  nauseous  metallic  taste, 
— on  the  third  day  with  hiccup,  laborious  breathing  and  swel- 
ling of  the  hands  and  face,  together  with  suppression  of  urine, 
which  was  then  discovered  to  have  existed  from  the  first.  On 
the  fourth  day  swelling  and  tension  of  the  belly  were  added  to 
the  pre-existing  symptoms,  on  the  fifth  day  salivation,  on  the 
sixth  delirium,  on  the  seventh  swelling  of  the  tongue  and  enor- 
mous enlargement  of  the  belly ;  and  on  the  ninth  he  expired. 
The  urine  continued  suppressed  till  the  eighth  day. — On  inspec- 
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tioQ  of  the  body  it  was  found  that  from  the  back  of  the  mouth 
to  the  rectum  there  were  but  few  points  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal free  of  disease.  The  tonsils,  uvula,  pharynx,  and  epiglottis 
were  gangrenous,  the  larynx  spotted  black,  the  gullet  livid,  the 
stomach  very  red,  with  numerous  purple  pimples,  the  whole  in- 
testinal canal  red,  and  here  and  there  gangrenous,  especially  at 
the  rectum.  The  inner  surface  of  the  heart  was  bright  red. 
The  kidneys  and  brain  were  healthy  *. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Chrome. 

The  next  metal  whose  properties  deserve  notice  is  Chrome. 
As  it  is  now  coming  into  extensive  use  in  the  arts,  particularly 
in  the  art  of  dyeing,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  its  effects,  more 
especially  as  they  are  very  singular.  They  have  been  ascer- 
tained experimentally  with  great  care  by  Professor  Gmelinot  Tii- 
bingen.  He  found  that  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  the  Chromate  of 
potass  has  no  effect  when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog, 
— that  four  grains  produced  constant  vomiting,  and  death  in  six 
days  without  any  other  striking  symptom, — and  that  ten  grains 
caused  instant  death  by  paralyzing  the  heart.  Its  effects,  when 
introduced  under  the  skin,  are  still  more  remarkable.  It  seems 
to  cause  general  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  dr- 
passages.  When  a  drachm  was  thrust  in  the  state  of  powder 
under  the  skin  of  the  neck  of  a  dog,  the  first  symptoms  werd 
weariness  and  a  disinclination  to  eat.  But  on  the  second  day 
the  animal  vomited,  and  a  purulent  matter  was  discharged  from 
the  eyes.  On  the  third  day  it  became  palsied  in  the  hind-legs ; 
on  the  fourth  it  could  not  breathe  or  swallow  but  with  great 
difficulty ;  and  on  the  sixth  it  died.  The  wound  was  not  much 
inflamed ;  but  the  larynx,  bronchi,  and  minute  ramifications  of 
the  air  tubes  contained  fragments  of  fibrinous  effusion,  the  nos- 
trils were  full  of  similar  matter,  and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyes 
was  covered  with  mucus.  In  another  dog,  an  eruption  appear- 
ed on  the  back,  and  the  hair  fell  off  f. 

When  swallowed,  the  salts  of  chrome  cause  inflammation, 
but  not  of  a  violent  kind. 

•  Bulletins  des  Sciences  MW.  xx.  188.  Froift  the  Heidelberg  Klinische  An- 
nalen,  also  Wibmer,  Die  Wirkung  der  Arzneimittel  und  Gifte,  i.  416. 
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To  these  facts  may  be  added  another  not  less  singular,  which 
my  late  colleague  Dr  Duncan  informed  me  has  been  observed 
by  the  workmen  in  Glasgow,  who  use  the  bi-chromate  of  potass 
in  dyeing.  When  this  salt  was  first  introduced  into  the  art  of 
dyeing,  the  workmen  who  had  their  hands  often  immersed  in 
its  solution  were  attacked  with  troublesome  sores  on  the  parts 
touched  by  it ;  and  the  sores  gradually  extended  deeper  and 
deeper,  without  spreading,  till  they  sometimes  actually  made 
their  way  through  the  arm  or  hand  altogether  *. 

Of  poisoning  wWi  Zinc. 

The  compounds  of  Zmc^  which  have  been  long  used  in  con* 
siderable  doses  in  medicine,  have  sometimes  occasioned  serious 
and  even  fatal  effects.  Partly  on  this  account,  and. partly  be- 
cause one  of  them,  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  being  the  emetic  most 
commonly  used  in  the  treatment  of  poisoning,  is  apt  :to  compli* 
cate  various  medico^legal  analyses,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice 
both  its  physiological  properties  and  the  mode  of  detecting- it 
by  chemical  means. 

The  only  important  compound  of  this  metal  is  the  sulphate 
or  white  vitriol*  As  usuaUysoM  in  the  shops,  it  fbrms  small, 
prismatic  crystals,  transparent^  colourless,  of  a  very  styptic  me* 
tallic  taste,  and  exceedingly  soluble  in  water.  That  which  is 
kept  by  the  apothecary  is  tolerably  pure ;  but  the  ordinary  salt 
of  commerce  commonly  contains  an  admixture  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  by  the  presence  of  which  the  natural  action  of  the  tests 
for  zinc  is  materiaUy  modified. 

The  solution  of  the  pure  salt  is  precipitated  white  by  the 
cohMc  alkalisj  an  oxide  being  thrown  down,  which  is  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  ammonia.  The  alkalim  carbanatea  also  preoir 
pitate  it  white,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  being  the  most  deli* 
cate  of  these  reagents.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  is  not  thrown  down  i^^ain  by 
boiling.  The  precipitate  produced  both  by  the  alkalis  and  by 
their  carbonates  becomes  yellow,  when  heated  nearly  to  red- 
ness ;  and  on  cooling  it  becomes  again  white.  This  is  a  cha* 
racteristic  property,  by  which  the  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  known 
from  most  white  powders :  It  has  been  already  observed,  how* 
ever,  that  the  oxide  of  antimony  is  similarly  affected  (446). 

*  £d.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  xxvi.  133. 
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IChe  fetro'cyanate  of  potass  also  causes  a  white  precipitate.  A 
stream  of  sulphwretied^hydrogen  likewise  caiues  a  white  preci- 
pitate, the  sulphuret  of  zinc,  the  colour  of  which  distinguishes 
the  present  genus  of  poisons  from  all  those  previously  mention- 
ed, as  well  as  from  the  poisons  of  lead*  The  precipitate  is  apt 
to  be  suspended  till  the  excess  of  gas  is  expelled  by  ebullition. 
The  action  of  this  test  will  not  distinguish  sulphate  of  sine  from 
the  salts  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  by  which  white  sulphur  is  dis- 
engi^ed  from  the  gas  in  consequence  of  the  peroxide  of  iron 
being  reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide.  The  same  decompo- 
sition takes  place  wherever  there  is^free  chlorine,  as  in  many 
impure  samples  of  muriatic  acid. 

When  the  sulphate  of  zinc  contains  iron,  the  alkalis  throw 
down  a  greenish-white  precipitate,  the  alkaline  carbonates  a 
grayish  or  reddish- whiter  the  ferro-oyanate  of  potass  a  light- 
blue,  but  sulphur^led-hydrogen  the  usual  white  precipitate. 
Tincture  of  galls,  which  merely  renders  the  pure  salt  haz}',  causes 
a  deep  violet  coagulum  if  there  is  any  ferruginoos  impurity. 

The  sulphate  of  zinc  is  acted  on  by  albumen  and  milk  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  the  sulphate  of  copper.  The  salt 
is  decomposed,  and  the  metallic  oxide  forms  an  insoluble  com- 
pound with  the  animal  matter* 

When  the  sulphate  of  zinc  has  been  mixed  with  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  the  action  of  the  tests  mentioned  above 
is  modified.  In  such  circumstances  I  have  found  the  following 
process  convenient. 

The  mixture  being  strained  through  gauze,  it  is  to  be  acidu- 
lated with  acetic  acid,  and  filtered  throi^h  paper*  The  acetic 
add  dissolves  any  oxide  of  zinc  that  may  have  been  thrown 
down  in  union  with  animal  matter.  The  filtered  fluid  is  then 
to  be  evaporated  to  a  convenient  extent,  and  treated  when  cool 
with  sulphuretted^hydrogen  gas, — upon  which  a  grayish  or 
white  milkiness  or  precipitate  will  be  formed.  The  excess  of 
gas  must  now  be  expelled  by  boiling,  and  the  precipitate  wash- 
ed by  the  process  of  subsidence  and  aSusion,  and  collected  on 
a  filter.  It  is  then  to  be  dried  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube. 
When  it  has  cooled,  it  is  to  be  acted  on  by  strong  nitric  acid, 
whidi  dissolves  the  zinc  and  leaves  the  sulphur.  The  nitrous 
solution  should  next  be  diluted,  and  neutralized  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia ;  after  which  the  liquid  tests  formerly  mentioned 
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will  act  characteristically.  The  effect  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  that  of  heat  on  the  carbonate  of  zinc  which  is  thrown  down, 
ought  to  be  particularly  relied  on. 

I  have  tried  this  process  with  the  matter  vomited  after  the 
administration  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  a  case  of  pretended  poi- 
soning, and  found  it  to  answer  exceedingly  well. 

Professor  Orfila  has  furnished  the  only  accurate  information 
hitherto  possessed  regarding  the  effects  of  sulphate  of  zinc  on 
the  animal  system  *. — He  found  that  dogs  might  be  made  to 
swallow  7^  drachms  without  any  permanent  harm  being  sus- 
tained, provided  they  were  allowed  to  vomit ;  for  in  a  few  se- 
conds the  whole  poison  was  invariably  discharged,  and  the  ani- 
mals, after  appearing  to  suffer  for  four  or  five  hours,  gradually 
recovered  their  usual  liveliness.  But  the  result  is  different  if 
the  gullet  be  tied :  violent  efforts  to  vomit  ensue,  and  death 
follows  in  three  days,  the  intermediate  phe;pomena  being  those 
of  local  irritation  chiefly,  and  the  appearances  in  the  dead  body 
those  of  incipient  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  without  corro- 
sion.— When  injected  into  the  veins,  the  effect  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  is  much  more  violent,  in  an  inferior  dose.  Forty-eight 
grains  occasioned  almost  instant  death ;  and  half  the  quantity 
proved  fatal  in  three  minutes.  Orfila  does  not  appear  to  have 
ascertained  the  cause  of  death  in  the  last  two  experiments ;  for 
no  particular  symptom  was  remarked,  except  efforts  to  vomit 
in  the  former  of  the  two  animals ;  and  in  neither  was  any  mor- 
bid appearance  to  be  seen. — His  experiments,  however,  when 
taken  together,  show  that  sulphate  of  zinc,  though  a  moderate- 
ly active  irritant^  is  more  indebted  for  its  activity  to  a  remote 
operation  on  some  vital  organ.  TJie  difference  between  its 
effects  through  a  mucous  membrane  and  through  a  vein  would 
have  been  still  greater,  if  the  phenomena  in  the  former  instance 
could  have  been  observed  without  the  ligature  on  the  gullet; 
but  the  difference,  even  as  it  stands,  establishes  clearly  a  remote 
action  of  an  unascertained  nature. 

The  effects  of  the  preparations  of  zinc  on  man  in  large 
doses  have  not  been  particularly  studied.  In  the  dose  of  a 
scruple  or  a  drachm,  the  sulphate  is  the  most  immediate  eme- 
tic we  possess ;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  if  larger  doses 

■  Toxicologic  G^n^ralci  i.  569. 
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are  rejected,  aa  ia  the  fact,  with  equal  rapidity,  they  will  in  ge-* 
oeral  cause  no  more  harm  than  the  medicinal  dose. 

Nevertheless,  some  people  have  suffered  severely  from  over- 
doses of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  a  few  have  even  perished.  In- 
stead of  presenting  here  a  general  view  of  the  symptoms,  it 
will  be  preferable  to  relate  the  heads  of  such  cases  as  have  been 
published. 

The  first  to  be  mentioned  is  related  by  FoderS^  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  violent  symptoms  produced,  assigns  to  the  pre- 
sent poison  very  active  properties.  *^  A  patient  of  mine,"  says 
he,  *^  a  custom-house  officer,  having  got  from  a  druggist  six 
grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  cure  a  gonorrhoea,  was  attacked 
with  inflammation  in  the  lower  belly,  attended  by  retraction 
of  the  navel  and  severe  colic,  which  yielded  only  to  repeated 
blood-letting,  general  as  well  as  local,  oleaginous  emollients, 
opiates,  and  the  warm-bath  *"  This  case  is  noticed  here  chiefly 
to  prevent  any  one  from  being  misled  by  it,  as  it  has  been  quot- 
ed by  other  medico-legal  authors.  For  assuredly  some  other 
cause  must  have  co-operated  before  such  symptoms  could  arise ; 
since  I  have  in  many  cases  given  the  same  dose  thrice  daily  for 
several  days,  without  ever  observing  more  than  slight  sickness. 

Parmentier^  the  chemist,  met  with  an  instance,  in  which 
about  two  ounces  of  white  vitriol  in  solution  were  swallowed 
by  mistake.  The  countenance  became  immediately  pale,  the 
extremities  cold,  the  eyes  dull,  the  pulse  fluttering.  The  pa- 
tient, a  young  lady,  then  complained  of  a  burning  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  vomited  violentiy.  But  potass  being  now  admi- 
nistered in  syrup,  the  pain  ceased,  the  vomiting  gradually  abat- 
ed, and  the  lady  soon  recovered  completely  f. 

In  the  Journal  de  M^eoine,  another  instance  is  related  by 
M.  Schueler,  in  which  a  very  large  dose  did  not  produce  mate* 
rial  inj  ury.  The  symptoms  were  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  They  were  dispelled  in  a  hw 
hours  by  the  administration  of  cream,  butter,  and  chalk  %• 

The  following  u  a  fatal  case  recorded  by  Metzger^  but  it  is 
not  a  pure  example  of  poisoning  with  zinc,  though  accounted 
such  by  the  relater ;  for  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper 

*  Mddecine  Legale,  U,  165. 

t  OrJOa,  Tox.  i.  573. 

%  Journal  Ofo^nle  de  Mddecine,  Ki.  2*2. 
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waB  mixed  widi  the  sulphate  of  line,  l^hree  penons  in  a  fi^ 
mily  took  this  mixture,  which  had  been  given  them  by  a  gro  cer 
in  mistake  for  pounded  sugar.  Thej  were  all  seized  widi  vio- 
lent vomiting;  and  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age  died  in  less  than 
twelve  hours  *• 

Another  and  an  unequivocal  case  has  been  lately  recorded  in 
Horn's  Archiv  from  Mertzdcrff^s  experience*  No  part  of  the 
history  of  the  symptoms  is  mentioned,  except  that  there  had 
been  vomiting.  But  MertzdorfF  has  described  carefully  the 
morbid  i^pearances,  which  are  interesting ;  and  he  detected 
the  poison  in  the  stomach  by  a  satts&ctory  analysis  f  • 

Two  other  cases,  which  are  presumed  to  have  arisen  from 
the  commerdal  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  which  proved  fatal,  have 
been  recently  published  by  JDr  Sartorittt  of  Aachen ;  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  satisfactorily  traced  to  this 
poison,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  quote  them  %* 

It  does  not  appear  that  workmen  who  are  exposed  to  the 
fumes  of  zinc  ever  suffer  materially.  But  there  is  a  case  in 
Rust's  Magazin,  which  shows  that  these  fumes  are  not  quite 
harmless.  An  apothecary's  assistant,  while  preparing  philoso- 
pher's  wool,  incautiously  filled  the  whole  laboratory  with  it. 
The  same  day  he  was  seized  with  tightness  in  the  chest,  head- 
ach,  and  giddiness ;  next  morning  with  violent  cough,  vomit- 
ing, and  stifihess  of  the  limbs ;  on  the  third  day  with  a  ooppery 
taste  in  the  mouth,  some  salivation,  gripes,  and  such  an  increase 
of  giddiness  that  he  could  not  stand.  He  was  then  freely  pur- 
ged, after  whidi  a  fever  set  in,  endii^  in  persfnratton;  and  he 
got  well  in  three  weeks  §• 

From  these  cases,  and  the  experimental  researdies  of  Orfila, 
it  is  dear  that  the  preparations  of  zinc,  though  not  very  active 
poisons,  are  nevertheless  far  from  being  innocuous.  We  are 
not  acquainted  with  their  effects  when  long  and  habitually  in- 
troduced into  die  body  in  small  quantities.  About  the  time 
when  physicians  began  to  study  with  core  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  employing  lead  ami  copper  in  the  manufacture  of 
culinary  vessels,  it  was  conceived  by  some  that  zme  might  prove 

*  Materialien  fiir  die  Staatsanneikunde,  i.  122. 

t  Hom't  ArchiY,  1824,  u.  259. 

X  Bu€hner*s  Repertorium  fiir  die  Pharmaeiei  zxviL  ZVJ,  and  xzxiii,  104. 

§  Magatin  fur  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  zzi.  568. 
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4  safe  sniMtitiile.  It  ww  fiuriher  imagmed  hj  warns  milttaiy 
eeoDOBikto  in  Fraaoe,  that  anc  might  be  prefiteblj  used  instoail 
of  tianed  iron  in  the  maaufactore  of  canteens  and  other  articles 
of  camp  equqwge,  beeaose  the  worn  and  damaged  vesaris  wonld 
sell  as  old  metal  at  Utile  short  of  their  original  prioey  while  tin* 
ned  iron  as  old  metal  bears  no  value  at  alL  But  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Deyeux  and  Fauqudia  it  subsequently  appeared, 
that  in  the  course  of  many  culinary  operations  sine  is  more  liable 
to  be  attacked  than  either  copper  or  lead; — that  water  left  tat 
some  time  in  «no  vessels  oxidates  them,  and  acquires  a  metal- 
lic taste ; — ^tbat  if  water  acidulated  with  vinegar  or  lemon-juiee 
ia  boiled  in  linc^  a  solution  is  formed,  in  which  the  metal  may 
be  detected  by  its  tests; — and  that  aea*salt,  sal-ammoniac,  and 
even  butter,  have  the  power  of  dissolving  it  also  *•  Some  sin- 
gular inquiries,  however,  were  afterwards  prosecuted  by  Bayen 
and  D^er  among  the  Spanish  prisoners  at  Li^,  with  the  view 
€i  proving,  that  frequent  small  quantities  of  sine  dissolved  in 
the  manner  mentioned,  and  habitually  taken  with  the  food,  have 
no  injurious  tendency ;  that  even  in  large  doses  it  can  hardly 
be  accounted  poisonous,  as  it  merely  gives  rise  to  vomiting  and 
slight  diarrhoea;  and  that  an  adulteration  to  such  an  amount 
would  always  betray  itself  by  its  strong  disagreei^le  taste  f , 
These  are  certainly  curious  facts,  though  not  quite  satiafectory. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  minutely  into  their  validity; 
for,  independently  of  all  other  considerations,  vessels  construct* 
ed  of  sine  are  too  brittle  for  domestic  purposes.  With  r^pard 
to  the  effects  of  frequent  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  the 
only  positive  information  I  can  communicate  is,  that  I  have 
often  given  medicinally  from  three  to  six  grains  thrice  every 
24  hours  for  eight,  twelve,  or  fourteen  days,  without  observing 
any  particular  effect  except  in  some  persons  sickness  when  the 
hurgest  doses  were  taken. 

Sulphate  of  sine  is  said  to  have  proved  fatal  when  applie4 
externally.  In  P}^8  Memoirs  there  ia  a  case  of  this  nature^ 
which  was  attributed  to  sulphate  of  sine  having  been  used  aa 
a  lotion  for  a  scabby  eruption  on  the  bead.  The  sul^ect  wa^ 
a  child,  six  years  old,  and  otherwise  healthy.    The  wash,  whioli 

*  Axioales  de  Chimie,  IxizvL  59. 

t  OtjOa^t  Tofn4)dLegie,  i.  567,  fram  th«  Froeh^virM  of  the  puhUa  meetiiig  of 
ttie  Soeiety  of  Li^  in  18ia 
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was  a  vinous  solution,  had  not  been  long  applied  before  the  child 
complained  of  acate  burning  pain  of  the  head,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  vomiting,  purging,  convulsions,  and  death  in  five  hours* 
The  cause  of  these  symptoms,  though  the  particulars  of  the  case 
were  ascertained  judicially  by  an  able  medical  jurist,  Dr  Opitz 
of  M inden,  is  nevertheless  very  doubtful,  as  daily  use  is  made 
of  the  salt  for  similar  purposes  without  any  such  effect  Ap« 
pearances  of  congestive  apoplexy  were  found  within  the  skull; 
and  the  reporter  ascribes  death  to  the  wash  having  produced  re* 
pulsion  of  the  cutaneous  disease,  and  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head  *. 

The  only  opportunities  which  have  occurred  of  observing  the 
morbid  appearances  after  poisoning  with  sulphate  of  zinc  taken 
internally,  are  the  cases  by  Metzger  and  Mertzdorff. 

In  the  former,  which  was  a  mixed  case,  the  only  appearances 
of  note  were  slight  inflammation  in  the  stomach,  and  excessive 
gorging  of  the  lungs  with  fluid  blood,  from  which  Metzger  od« 
dly  enough  concludes  that  the  child  was  suffocated  by  the  vo- 
miting. 

In  the  latter  case,  Mertzdorff  found  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, but  particularly  the  intestines  contracted, — ^their  outer 
surface  healthy, — the  inner  membrane  of  the  stomach  grayish* 
green,  with  several  spots  of  effused  blood,  and  greenish,  fluid 
contents, — ^the  inner  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  similarly 
spotted, — the  rest  of  the  body  quite  natural.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  Mertzdorff  detected  the  poison  in  the  body.  He 
found  it  not  only  in  the  contents,  but  likewise  id  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  His  process  of  analysis  was  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  is  recommended  above,  but  is  uq« 
necessarily  complicated. 

A  short  notice  may  here  be  added  of  the  toxicological  effects 
of  the  rarer  metals. — Oxide  of  Osmium  is  nearly  as  active  as  ar- 
senic, for  a  grain  and  a-half  will  kill  a  dog  in  a  few  hours  by  the 
stomach,  and  in  one  hour  through  a  vein.  Twelve  grains  of 
hydrochlorate  of  Platinum  will  kill  a  dog  within  a  day  through 
the  stomach,  with  syinptoms  of  pure  irritation ;  and  so  will  half 
that  quantity  through  a  vein. — The  hydrochlorates  of  Iridium 
and  Mhodium  are  rather  less  active. — The  hydrochlorate  of  Po/- 

"  Aufsatze  und  Beob.  ii.  12. 
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ladiam  ii  eqimlly  powflrfii)  when  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
and  mnch  more  bo  through  a  vein,  for  two-thirds  of  a  grain  will 
kill  d<^  in  a  minute. 

The  Balla  of  other  metals  appear  leu  active. — Moh/Menum,  in 
the  form  of  ntolybdate  of  ammonia,  aeeras  a  feeble  poison  j  thirty 
grains  killed  a  rabbit  in  two  hoars,  but  produced  in  dogs  mere- 
ly Bome  vomiting  and  purging,  and  ten  gruns  injected  into  the 
jugular  vein  did  not  prove  fatal. — Jfon^oiMM  is  likewise  a  feeble 
poison,  but  has  peculiar  effects.  A  drachm  of  the  sulphate  kil- 
led a  rabbit  in  an  hour.  Thirty  grains  swallowed  by  a  dog  had 
no  effect.  Two  drachms  thrust  into  the  cellular  tisane  had  no 
effect.  Twelve  grains  injected  into  a  vein  occa«oned  death  in 
five  days :  and  in  the  dead  body,  the  stomach,  daodeanin,  and 
liver,  were  found  much  inflamed.  The  maoganesic  atnd  appears 
also  to  act  on  the  liver,  but  is  a  feeble  poison.  A  rabbit  re- 
ceived two  drachms  in  three  days  in  doses  often  or  fifteen  gr^ns, 
without  presenting  any  symptom  except  increased  flow  of  urine. 
Being  then  killed,  the  liver  was  found  soft,  at  one  part  hright- 
red,  elsewhere  dark-brownish-red,  and  it  yielded  manganese  by 
incineration. — Uranium  is  an  active  poison  when  injected  into 
a  vein,  for  three  grains  of  the  muriate  proves  iatal  instantly ; 
but  dogs  may  swallow  fifteen,  or  from  that  to  sixty  grains  with- 
out any  other  effect  except  slight  vomiting. — Cobalt  is  more 
active.  Thirty  grains  of  the  oxide  occasion  death  in  a  few 
hours  through  the  stomach.  Twenty-four  grains  of  the  mu- 
riate applied  to  the  cellular  tissue  excite  vomiting.  Three 
grains  of  sulphate  injected  into  a  vein  prove  fatal  in  four  days. 
—Tuiigtten,  Cerittm,  Cadmium,  NieM,  Titanium,  and  Iron,  can 
scarcely  he  conndered  poisons.  Twigstate  of  ammonia  in  the 
dose  of  a  drachm  had  no  effect  when  swallowed  by  a  dog ;  forty 
grains  of  tungstate  of  soda,  which  is  more  soluble,  operate  aa 
an  emetic ;  but  this  dose  will  prove  fatal  to  rabbita  in  a  few 
hoara. — A  drachm  of  the  muriate  of  Cerium  had  little  or  no  effect 
on  a  Aog,  and  4ialf  that  dose  had  no  effect  on  a  rabbit.— The 
oxide  of  Cadmium  in  the  dose  of  twenty  grains  made  a  dug  vo- 
mit j  and  ten  grains  had  no  effect  at  all. — Twemy  ^vuma  of''^^ 
phate  of  Nickel  made  a  dog  vomit;  forty  gtainn  upplied 
cellular  tissue  had  no  effect  at  all  on  the  general  canstif 
bat  tea  graini  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  oi^cjsioned 
diate  deaUi. — A  drachm  of  Titanic  aind  had  no  eli'ecc  on 
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-^Tlie  effects  of  Iron,  will  be  nolieed  in  m  appeadix  to  the  dan 
of  Irritant  poisons. 

For  all  these  facts,  with  the  exception  of  tliose  relsitiTe  to 
esdmiam  and  manganesic  acid»  the  tozioologist  is  indebted  to 
Professor  Gmelin  *  of  Tiibingen,  The  effects  of  cadmium  were 
determined  by  Professor  Schubdiih  of  Berlin  f,  those  of  man- 
ganesic  acid  by  Professor  Hunrfeld  of  Grei&walde  %» 

*  Versuche  liber  die  Wirkungen  des  Baryts,  &c.     Heidelberg,  1824. 
t  Jonnua  der  praktiteben  HeUkunde,  UL  lOL 
t  AraUv  fur  mediwaiiche  ErfiOinuig,  1^90.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  LBAD, 

Poisoning  with  Lead  is  a  subject  of  great  ooDseqnence  in 
Medical  Police,  as  well  as  Medical  Jurispmdence.  Its  prepa- 
rations have  been  used  for  tbe  purpose  of  intentional  poisoning* 
At  the  Taunton  Aisizes  in  March  1827  a  servant-girl  was  tried 
for  attempting  to  administer  sugar  of  lead  to  her  mistress  in  an 
arrow-root  pudding :  and  although  the  diarge  was  not  msde 
out,  it  appeared  from  the  prisoner's  confession  that  she  really 
had  made  the  attempt  Sugar  of  lead  has  also  be^n  often  taken 
by  accident. 

In  relation  to  Medical  Police  lead  is  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance. This  metal  is  used  in  so  many  forms,  and  in  so  many 
of  the  arts,  and  its  e£Fects  when  gradually  introduced  into  the 
body  are  so  slow  and  insidious,  that  instances  of  its  deleterious 
operation  are  frequently  met  with.  Such  accidents,  indeed,  are 
much  less  common  now,  than  they  used  to  be  before  the  late 
improvements  in  chemistry.  But  they  are  still  sufficiently  fre- 
quent to  render  it  necetsary  for  the  toxicologist  to  investigate 
the  properties  of  lead  attentively. 

Section  I. — Of  the  Chemical  History  and  Tests  for  the 

Preparations  of  Lead* 

The  physical  characters  of  lead  in  its  metallic  state  are  fo- 
miliar  to  every  one.  It  is  easily  known  by  the  dull  bluish-gray 
colour  it  assumes  when  exposed  some  time  to  the  air,  by  the 
brilliant  bluish-gray  colour  of  a  fresh  surface,  and  by  the  facility 
with  which  it  mssj  be  cut.  The  compounds  which  require  pais 
ticular  notice  are  four  in  number.  Litharge,  Red  Lead,  White 
Lead,  Sugar  of  Lead,  and  Goulard's  extract.  The  three  first 
are  very  much  used  by  house-painters  and  glaziers,  the  two  last 
are  extensively  employed  in  surgery,  and  the  sugar  of  lead  is 
also  used  in  many  of  the  arts. 

1.  Cf  Litharge  and  Red  Lead. 

LitiuLrgt  is  the  protoxide  of  lead  in  a  state  of  semivitrifica-^ 
tion.    Bed  Lead  is  the  deutoxide.    The  former  is  generally  in 
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the  form  of  a  grayish-red  heavy  powder ;  the  latter  in  the  form 
of  a  bright  red  powder  approaching  in  colour  to  vermilion. 
They  may  be  known  by  their  colour ; — ^by  their  becoming  black 
when  suspended  in  water  and  treated  with  a  stream  of  sulphu* 
retted-hydrogen  gas ; — and  by  litharge  being  entirely,  and  red 
lead  partly  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  forming  a  solution  which 
possesses  the  properties  to  be  mentioned  presently.  The  che- 
mical actions  concerned  in  these  changes  are  obvious,  except 
in  the  instance  of  nitric  acid  on  red  lead.  Here  a  part  of  the 
deutoxide  parts  with  some  of  its  oxygen  to  become  the  protoxide 
which  is  dissolved ;  and  the  disengaged  oxygen  unites  with  the  re- 
maining deutoxide,  converting  it  into  a  brown  tritoxide,  which 
is  not  soluble  in  the  acid. 

2.  Cf  White  Lead. 

White  Lead^  which  is  the  carbonate  of  the  metal,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  heavy  snow-white  powder,  or  in  white  chalk-like 
masses ;  and  may  be  known  by  its  being  blackened  like  the  two 
former  compounds  by  sulphuretted-hydrogen, — by  being  so- 
luble with  effervescence  in  nitric  add, — and  by  becoming  per- 
manently yellow  when  heated  to  redness,  in  consequence  of  the 
expulsion  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  its  conversion  into  protoxide. 
These  tests,  however,  apply  with  exactness  only  to  the  pure 
carbonate,  in  which  state  white  lead  is  not  often  met  with  in  the 
shops.  It  is  very  generally  adulterated  with  some  sulphates, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  is  only  partially  acted  on  by  nitric 
acid,  and  does  not  become  distinctly  yellow  under  a  strong  red 
beat.  Dutch  white-lead  contains  no  less  than  between  78.5 
and  25  per  cent,  of  impurities  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  Venetian 
white-l^ad  from  11  to  14.5  per  cent,  Munich  white-lead  be- 
tween 1  and  7.5  per  cent  *.  I  have  examined  one  specimen 
from  the  workshop  of  the  best  employed  house-painter  in  this, 
city  which  was  quite  pure. 

3.  Of  Sugar  of  Lead.  • 

The  Sugar  of  Lead  is  the  acetate  of  the  metal.  It  is  sold 
in  the  form  either  of  a  white  heavy  powder,  or  of  aggregated 
masses  of  long  four-sided  prismatic  crystals.  It  has  a  sweetish 
astringent  taste,  and  a  slight  acetous  odour.  It  is  very  soluble. 

•  Buchner'*  Repertorium  fiir  die  PharnriRcie,  zTXTiii.  125. 
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miien  in  the  solid  state>  it  may  be  known  by  its  solubility  in 
water,  and  by  the  effects  of  heat  It  first  undergoes  the  aqueous 
fusion,  then  abandons  a  part  of  its  acid  empyreumatized,  as  may 
be  perceived  by  the  smell,  next  becomes  charred,  and  finally  the 
oxide  of  lead  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the  charcoal  of 
the  acid.  The  best  way  of  effecting*  its  reduction  on  the  small 
scale  is  to  char  it,  and  then  direct  on  the  mass  the  point  of  a 
blowpipe-flame :  in  an  instant  globules  of  lead  are  developed. 
It  is  not  easily  reduced  in  a  tube ;  at  least  I  have  never  been 
able  to  succeed  in  that  way. 

In  the  fluid  state  the  acetate  of  lead,  as  well  as  all  its  solu- 
ble salts,  may  be  detected  by  the  following  system  of  reagents, 
— sulphuretted'hydrogenj  chramate  of  potass^  hydriodate  of  potass^ 
and  metallic  zinc^ — which  are  the  best  of  the  numerous  reagents 
which  have  been  proposed. 

1.  Stdphuretted'-hydrogen  gas  causes  a  black  precipitate,  the 
Bulphuret  of  leadl  This  is  a  test  of  extreme  delicacy ;  and  it 
acts  in  whatever  state  of  combination  the  lead  exists,  whether 
fluid  or  solid. 

It  is  preferable  to  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  as  a  medi- 
co-legal test ;  for,  as  Fourcroy  observed,  the  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia  acts  on  many  sound  wines  as  if  they  contained  lead  *, 
while  the  sulphuretted-hydrogen  never  causes  with  them  a 
black  precipitate,  unless  they  contain  either  lead  or  some  other 
metallic  impregnation. — It  must  be  remembered  that  many 
other  metallic  solutions,  such  as  those  of  mercnry,  copper,  sil- 
ver and  bismuth,  yield  a  black  precipitate  with  this  test. 

2.  Ckromate  of  potass,  both  in  the  state  of  proto-chromate 
and  bichromate,  causes  a  fine  gamboge-yellow  precipitate,  the 
ehromate  of  lead.  For  the  characteristic  action  of  this  reagent, 

.  it  is  desirable  that  the  suspected  liquid  be  neutral. — It  forms 
with  solutions  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  a  precipitate  nearly  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  ehromate  of  lead. 

3.  Hydriodate  of  potass  causes  also  a  lively  gamboge-yellow 
precipitate,  the  iodide  of  lead.  The  action  of  this  test  is  im- 
paired in  delicacy  by  a  considerable  excess  of  nitric  acid,  or 
acetic  acid.  These  acids  cause  a  yellow  coloration  with  the 
test,  though  no  lead  be  present. 

4.  If  the  solution  of  lead  is  not  too  diluted,  a  piece  of  zinc 

*  M£in%  de  TAcad.  des.  Sc.  1787,  281,  sur  les  Tins  Hthargyri^ 
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held  for  some  time  ill  it  displaces  the  lead)  taidiig  its  place  in 
the  solution ;  and  the  lead  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  crystal* 
line  arborescence.  This  is  a  very  characteristic  test;  and  also 
one  of  much  delicacy ;  for  I  have  found  a  small  thread  of  zinc 
will  very  easily  detect  a  twentieth  part  of  a  g^ain  of  lead  dis- 
solved in  the  form  of  acetate  in  20>000  parts  of  water. — It  acts 
also  on  the  nitrate  of  lead.  Its  action  is  impaired  or  prevent- 
ed by  an  excess  of  acetic  or  nitric  acid. 

These  tests  are  amply  sufficient  for  determining-  the  presence 
of  lead  in  a  solution,  provided  they  act  characteristically. 
Others  have  been  also  used,  however ;  and  it  is  therefore  right 
to  notice  them  cursorily. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  a  white  precipitate  in  a 
very  diluted  solution  of  lead.  This  test  is  ineligible,  because 
the  alkaline  carbonates  precipitate  many  other  salts  white.  It 
might  be  rendered  decisive,  however,  by  washing  the  precipi- 
tate thoroughly,  suspending  it  in  pure  water  and  transmitting 
sulphuretted^hydrogen,  which  blackens  it.  No  other  white  car- 
bonate is  similarly  altered  except  those  of  bismuth  and  silver, 
which  are  very  rare. 

The  Soluble  Sulphates  likwise  cause  with  solntions  of  lead  a 
white  precipitate,  the  sulphate  of  lead.  To  this  test  the  same 
objections  Bpply  as  to  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalis. 

The  Ferrocyanate  of  potass  causes  a  white  precipitate,  the  fer- 
rocyanate  of  lead.  This  is  an  objectionable  test,  as  many  other 
substances  besides  lead  are  similarly  acted  on  by  it. 

■ 

4.  GotdarcPs  Extract 

Goulard's  extract,  the  subacetate  of  lead,  is  easily  distingnisfaH 
ed  from  the  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead  by  the  efiect  of  a  stream 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  throws  down  a  copious  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  lead.  The  proper  method  of  analyzing  it  is  to 
transmit  this  gas  till  it  ceases  to  act  any  longer,  and  then  to 
subject  the  precipitate  and  solution  to  the  tests  for  carbonate 
of  lead,  and  acetate  of  lead«  Solutions  of  the  common  acetate 
usually  give  a  scanty  white  precipitate  with  carbonic  add,  in 
consequence  of  containing  a  faint  excess  of  oxide. 

The  presence  of  vegetable  or  animal  matters  may  either  de- 
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oompoee  the  nits  of  lead,  or  inaiterially  alter  tbe  aetioii  of  the. 
preceding  reagents. 

It  appears  from  the  ezperimeiitB  of  Orfila,  that  most  vq^etable 
infiistons  possess  the  power  of  deeomposiiig  them  more  or  less* 
The  aeetate  fitmishes,  for  example,  an  abundant  precipitate  with 
infmion  of  galls,  or  with  infusion  of  tea.  Almost  -all  animal 
fluids,  with  the  exception  of  gelatin,  possess  the  same  property : 
albumen,  milk,  bile,  beef-tea,  all  give  with  it  a  copious  preci- 
pitate. In  fluids  which  do  not  decompose  it  altogether,  the 
oolour  of  the  predpitate  formed  hj  the  tests  is  so  materially 
altered,  that  they  cannot  be  relied  on  for  the  detection  of  lead. 
The  test,  however,  which  undergoes  least  alteration  is  the  sul* 
phuretted-hydrogen*  It  will  presently  be  seen  that  sdphuret- 
ted-hydrogen  may  be  applied  so  as  to  detect  lead  in  all  possible 
states  of  mixture. 

Before  proceeding  to  that  subject,  however,  some  remarks 
will  be  required  on  lead  in  relation  to  medical  police.  Here 
the  various  ways  in  which  it  is  apt  to  be  insidiously  introduced 
into  the  body,  chiefly  by  the  action  of  chemical  agents  on  me- 
tallic lead  itself,  will  come  under  consideration. 

Of  the  Action  of  Air  and  Pure  Water  on  Lead. 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  when  lead  is  exposed  to  the  air 
it  becomes  tarnished.  This  arises  not  from  oxidation  alone,  as 
some  have  imagined,  but  from  a  diin  crust  of  carbonate  of  lead 
)>etng  formed ;  for  if  the  crust  be  scraped  off  and  immersed  in 
acetic  acid,  it  will  be  dissolyed  with  brisk  effervescence.  The 
formation  of  carbonate  is  accelerated  by  moisture  and  probably 
by  the  presence  of  an  unusual  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air. 

The  action  of  water  on  lead,  which  is  of  much  greater  con- 
sequence, has  been  made  the  subject  of  observation  by  the  cu- 
rious for  mttDy  ages.  The  Roman  architect,  Vitnmu$^  who, 
it  is  believed,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Augustus^ 
forbids  the  use  of  this  metal  for  conducting  wliter,  because  ce- 
russe,  he  says,  is  formed  on  it,  which  is  hurtful  to  the  human 
body  *.     Gaiea  also  condemns  the  use  of  lead  pipes,  because 

*  Vitruv.  de  Archite^ura,  L.  viii.  c.  7.  Quot  modis  ducantur  aqiue.     Edltio 
Dan.  Bartwri,  1567,  pp.  262,  26d. 
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he  was  aware,  that  water  tranamitted  through  them  contracted 
a  muddiness  from  the  lead,  and  that  those  who  drank  such 
water  were  subject  to  dysentery  *.  -  If  we  trace  the  sciences  of 
architecture,  chemistry,  and  medicine  downwards  from  these 
periods,  nothing  more  will  be  found  than  a  repetition  of  the 
statements*  of  Vitruvius  and  Ualen,  with  but  a  few  particular 
&ct8  in  support  of  them,  till  we  arrive  at  the  close  of  tlie  last 
and  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  first  person  that  examined  the  subject  minutely  was 
Dr  Lambe  of  Warwick ;  who  inferred  from  his  researches,  that 
most,  if  not  all,  spring  waters  possess  the  power  of  corroding 
and  dissolving  lead  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  rendered  unfit 
for  the  Use  of  man,  and  that  this  solvent  power  is  imparted  to 
them  by  some  of  their  saline  ingredients  i*.  The  inquiry  waa 
afterwards  undertaken  more  scientifically  by  Gtofton^Morjoeau  ; 
who,  in  opposition  to  Dr  Lambe,  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 
distilled  water,  the  purest  of  all  waters,  acts  rapidly  on  lead  by 
converting  it  into  a  hydrated  oxide,  and  that  some  natural  wa- 
ters, which  hardly  attack  lead  at  all,  are  prevented  doing  so  by 
the  salts  they  hold  in  solution  |.  A  few  years  later  Dr  Thorn* 
ton  of  Glasgow  also  examined  the  subject,  and,  assenting  to  Dr 
Lambe's  proposition,  that  most  spring  waters  attack  lead,  main- 
tains nevertheless  that  the  lead  is  only  held  in  suspension,  not 
in  solution ;  and  that  the  quantity  suspended  in  such  waters,  af- 
ter they  have  passed  through  lead  pipes,  pumps,  or  cisterns,  is 
far  too  minute  to  prove  injurious  to  those  who  make  habitual 
use  of  them  §•  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  an  extended 
account  was  given  of  an  investigation  I  made  into  the  whole 
subject  of  the  action  of  difierent  waters  on  lead  ||.  And  lastly, 
some  additional  observations  have  been  very  lately  published 
on  the  same  point  by  Captain  Yorhe  f . 

The  inquiry  is  of  so  great  practical  importance,  that  I  need 
not  offer  any  apology  for  reproducing  it  here  in  detail,  with 
such  additions  as  ulterior  experience  and  the  researches  of  others 
enable  me  to  make. 

Distilled  water,  deprived  of  its  gases  by  ebullition,  and  ex- 

*  De  Medic,  secundum  locos,  Ivii. 

t  Researches  into  the  Properties  of  Spring  Waters,  1803,  p.  193. 

I  Annates  de  Chim.  Ixzi.  19?.  Tan  1809. 

§  Experiments  in  Scudamore*s  analysis  of  Tunbridge  Water,  1816. 

H   A  Treatise  on  Poisons,  &c.   First  Edition,  1829. 

^  Philoaophioal  Magazine.  Third  Series.  ▼.  81.  1834. 
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eluded  from  contact  with  the  air,  has  no  action  whatever  on  lead. 
If  the  water  contains  the  customary  ^ases  in  solution,  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal,  freshly  polished,  becomes  quicMy  dull  and 
white.  But  if  the  surface  of  the  water  be  not  at  the  same  time 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  -action  soon  comes  to  a  close.  When  the 
air,  on  the  other  hand,  is  allowed  free  access  to  the  water,  ai 
white  powder  appears  in  a  few  minutes  around  the  lead ;  and 
this  goes  on  increasing  till  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  there  is 
formed  a  large  quantity  of  white,  pearly  scales,  which  partly 
float  in  the  water,  but  are  chiefly  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the 
yessel.  In  twelve  ounces  of  distilled  water,  contained  in  a  shal« 
low  glass  basin,  loosely  covered  to  exclude  the  dust,  twelve 
brightly  polished  lead  rods  weighing  340  grains,  will  lose  two 
grains  and  a  half  in  eight  days ;  and  the  lead  will  then  show 
evident  marks  of  corrosion  *.  The  process  of  corrosion  goes  on 
so  long  as  atmospheric  air  is  allowed  to  play  freely  on  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

During  these  chaoges,  a  very  minute  quantity  of  lead  is  dis- 
solved. This  is  best  proved  by  carefully  Altering  the  water, 
then  acidulating  with  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rating to  dryness.  A  solid  and  sometimes  crystalline  residue 
is  thus  procured,  in  which,  after  expelling  the  excess  of  nitric 
acid  by  heat,  I  have  never  failed  to  detect  lead  by  dissolving 
the  residue  in  distilled  water,  and  applying  sulphuretted- hydro- 
gen, hydriodate  of  potass,  and  chromate  of  potass  to  the  solution. 
Frequently,  however,  .as  Cnptain  Yorke  found,  sulphuretted- 
hydrogen  #ill  act  on  the  original  water  without  any  such  pre- 
-paration,  occasioning  first  a  brown  colour,  and  subsequently  a 
black  precipitate.  He  estimates  the  quantity  when  the  water 
is  saturated  at  a  10,000th  part. 

-  The  lead  which  is  dissolved  by  the  aerated  water  has  appear- 
ed to  me  to  be  in  the  form  of  carbonate.  From  the  twelve 
ounces  of  water  in  the  experiment  mentioned  in  the  last  para- 
graph, there  was  procured,  by  evaporation  to  dryness  in  a  small 
glass  cup,  a  tenth  of  a  grain  of  white  crystalline  powder,  which 
was  permanent  in  the  air,  dissolved  with  effervescence  in  acetic 
acid,  and  did  not  effervesce  with  that  acid,  if  previously  heated 
to  redness.    A  considerable  proportion  of  the  powder  is  organ- 

*  I  hftye  since  obtained  120  grains  from  an  ounce  of  lead  in  the  form  of  rods» 
kept  for  twenty  months  in  24  ounces  of  distilled  water,  coTcred  by  a  large  beli-jar. 
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ieed  matter,  as  it  ohan  under  the  action  of  heat  Bat  the  effect 
of  acetic  acid  before  and  after  ignition,  is  satislactory  evidence 
that  the  reaidae  of  evaporation  contains  lead  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonate. Qqtiain  Yorhe^  however,  has  beenled  bjhis  experiments 
to  conclude  that  the  lead  is  dissolved  in  the  form  of  oxide;  and 
in  proof  of  this  observes,  that  the  water  which  has  acted  on 
lead  is  alkaline,  and  is  rendered  tnrbid  hj  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  owing  to  the  carbonate  then  formed  being  less  soluble  than 
the  oxide  *. 

By  iar  the  greatest  part  of  the  lead,  however,  which  disap- 
pears, will  be  found  in  the  white  pearly  crystals.  This  crystal- 
line powder  is  not, — as  stated  by  Guyton*Morveaa,  and  after 
him  by  some  systematic  writers,  a  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  but 
in  part  at  least  the  carbonate ;  for  it  dissolves  with  brisk  effer- 
vescence in  acetic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  may  be  collected 
by  subjecting  it  to  heat  in  a  proper  i^paratus. 

In  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  it  was  stated  that  the  crys« 
talline  powder  is  the  common  carbonate.  But  Captain  Yarke^  who 
set  out  with  supposing  that  it  was  the  hydrated  oxide,  has  even- 
tually come  to  the  conclusion,  that  although  a  carbonate  is  form* 
ed,  the  carbonic  acid  present  is  not  in  the  proportion  asaigiied 
by  chemists  to  the  ordinary  carbonate ;  and  he  seems  inclined 
to  conjecture  that  the  compound  is  a  hydrated  carbonate  with 
excess  of  oxide  of  lead  f .  On  repeating  my  experiments,  I  find 
that  the  crystalline  powder  is  certainly  a  hydrate,  and  also  that 
it  contains  less  carbonic  acid  than  is  required  to  constitute  the 
oxide  in  it  n  common  carbonate, — ^but  that  the  carbonic  acid  is 
nevertheless  larger  in  quantity  than  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  re«* 
seardies  of  Captain  Yorke  j:. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  facta,  that  distilled  wa- 
ter for  economical  use  should  never  be  preserved  in  leaden  ves- 
sels or  otherwise  in  contact  with  lead.  Even  the  distilled  wa* 
ters  of  aromatic  plants  should  not  be  so  preserved,  because  the 
oil  which  communicates  to  them  their  fragrance  does 


*  Philosophical  Magaiine,  ▼•  89. 

i"  Ibidem,  ▼.  86. 

X  I  have  not  jet  had  leisure  to  inquire  into  the  oanae  of  the  diaorepoaej  suIh 
silting  between  mj  own  results  and  the  interesting  investigations  of  Captain  Yorlie. 
I  am  at  present  following  out  the  subject.  Meanwhile,  I  may  state  it  appears  to 
me  not  improbable,  that  a  hydrated  oxide  is  first  formed,  and  that  this  is  gradually 
changed  to  the  oarbonate. 
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not  take  away  the  power  which  pure  distilled  water  poeaeaeea 
of  acting  on  lead*  This  fact  was  first  annoanoed  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  present  work.  An  apothecary  in  Edinburgh  request- 
ed me  to  examine  a  reddish-gray,  crystalline,  pearly  sediment 
formed  copiously  in  a  sample  of  orange-flower  water.  I  found 
this  to  be  carbonate  of  lead  coloured  by  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  water,  and  obviously  produced  by  the  action  of  the  water  on 
lead  solder  used  instead  of  tin  solder,  and  coarsely  and  liberally 
applied  to  the  seams  of  the  copper  yessel  in  which  the  water 
had  been  imported  from  France.  The  filtered  fluid  did  not 
contain  a  particle  of  lead.  The  same  observation  has  been  since 
made  by  a  French  pharmaceutic  chemist,  M.  Baarateau^  who  seems 
at  a  loss,  however,  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  carbonate 
of  lead  *•  It  appears  from  an  inquiry  by  MM.  Labarraque  and 
Pelktier  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  prefecture  of  Paris, 
that  the  orange-flower  water,  which  is  extensively  used  there, 
is  often  adulterated  with  lead  in  solution.  They  impute  this  to 
careless  distillation ;  for  then  some  of  the  decoction  is  driven 
over  with  the  distilled  liquid,  and  consequentiy  produces  a  fluid 
which  becomes  acetous  by  keeping  and  dissolves  the  lead  solder 
of  the  estoffnons  or  copper  vessels.  Pure  orange-flower  water 
does  not  acidify  by  keeping  f  •  M.  ChevaUier  in  a  more  recent 
investigation  arrived  at  the  same  results,  and  found  that  few 
specimens  of  the  orange-flower  water  of  Paris  were  altogether 
free  of  lead  %  ^^  none  of  these  inquiries  have  the  authors  ad- 
verted to  the  action  of  pure  water  in  forming  carbonate  of  lead. 

Cfthe  Action  ofSohUions  of  Neutral  Salts  on  Lead. 

The  property  which  pure  aerated  water  possesses  of  corrod- 
ing lead  is  variously  afiected  by  foreign  ingredients  which  it 
may  hold  in  solution. 

Of  these  modifying  substances  none  are  more  remarkable  in 
Aeir  action  than  the  neutral  salts,  which  all  impair  the  corro- 
sive power  of  the  water.  Considering  the  important  practical 
consequences  which  flow  from  that  action, — for  it  involves  no 
less  than  the  possibility  of  employing  lead  for  most  of  the  eco- 
nomical purposes  to  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  applied  that 

*  Joursal  de  Cbim.  M4cl  ix.  714 

t  Anmlca  d*Hjg.  PuU*  et  de  MM.  LSg.  W.  55. 1880. 
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useful  metal, — it  u  tingillar  that  our  informatiob  on  the  anbject 
is  so  vague  aad  meager.  ladeed  the  only  experimentalist,  nho 
BO  fiir  as  I  know  has  made  it  an  object  of  itttention  is  GuyUm- 
Morveaa  ;  and  his  experiments  are  imperfect  and  in  some  re- 
spects erroneous.  Having  found  that  distilled  water  corrodes 
lead,  he  proceeded  to  inquire  why  no  change  of  the  kind  takes 
place  in  some  natural  waters ;  and  being  aware  that  most  spring 
and  river  waters  differ  from  that  which  has  been  distJHed,  chief- 
\y  in  containing  sulphate  of  lime  and  muriate  of  soda,  he  tried 
a  solution  of  each  of  these  salts,  and  discovered  that  the  addition 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  either  to  distilled  water  takes  away  from 
it  the  power  of  attacking  lead, — that  this  preservative  power  is 
possessed  hy  so  small  a  proportion  as  a  500th  part  of  sulphate  of 
lime  in  the  water, — and  that  the  nitrates  are  also  probdbly  en- 
dowed with  the  same  singular  property  *.  Here  his  reBearchea 
termintited. 

Extending  Giiyton-Morvcau's  inquiries  to  other  proportions 
of  the  same  salts,  and  likewise  to  many  other  iiButral  sails,  I  have 
been  led  to  the  conclusion,  tbnt  all  of  them  witliont  exfepuon 
possess  the  power  of  impairing  the  action  of  distilled  water  on 
lead.  At  least  I  have  foimd  this  power  to  exist  in  the  case  of 
sulphates,  muriates,  carbonates,  liydriodateE,  phosphates,  ni- 
trates, acetates,  tartrates,  arsenlates, — which  are  all  the  ueutnl, 
salts  I  have  yet  tried. 

The  degree  of  this  preservative  power  differs  much  is  dif- 
ferent salt:*.  The  acetate  of  soda  is  but  an  imperfect  preventa- 
tive when  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  water :  white  crystals  are  formed,  and  the  lead  loses  about 
a  fourth  of  what  is  lost  in  distilled  water  in  the  same  time.  On 
the  contrary,  arseniate  of  soda  is  a  complete  preservative  wlieu 
dissolved  In  the  proportion  of  a  I2,000th  ;  and  phosphate  of  soda 
and  hydriodate  of  potass  are  almost  effectual  preservalivca  in 
the  proportion  of  a  30,000tb  pari  only  of  the  water  f .     Mu- 

■   Ann«]»  dc  Chimie,  liii.  197. 

*  In  diitilW  water  containing  >  12,000th  of  anbjdroui 
lead  rodi  weighing  71-233  grains  became  in  thirty  tliive  ( 
tion  of  a  15,0(X)ih  ilie  t«nd,  ihoiigli  sliglilly  whitened,  rtia 
weighing  at  tbe  end  ax  at  tbc  lirginning  o(  ihe  e>pcriiiii 
distilled  water  euntaining  a  35,lM>Uth  of  anhydruui  phaiplwle  of  m 
rod^  wbich  weighed  together  73.949  graiiiB,  became  in  thirl; 
ind  in  ■  companlive  nperimem  with  ■  colutioa  eontaiDing  ■ 
aiOJOXi. 


riate  of  soda  and  sulpaate  of  lime  hold  a  middle  place  between 
these  extremes,  and  are  both  of  them  much  more  powerfol  pre- 
servatives than  Gayton^MorTeau  imagined :  the  former  pre- 
serves in  the  proportion  of  a  2000th  to  the  water,  the  latter  in 
the  proportion  of  nearly  a  4000th.  Nitrate  of  potaaa  is  a  more 
feeble  preservative  than  the  same  author  supposed ;  in  fitct  is 
little  superior  to  the  acetate  of  soda :  In  the  proportion  of  a 
hundredth  it  prevents  the  action  of  the  water  almost  entirely; 
but  if  the  proportion  be  diminished  to  a  160th,  the  loss  sustain- 
ed by  the  lead  is  fully  a  third  of  the  loss  in  distilled  water. 

When  lead  has  been  exposed  for  a  few  weeks  to  a  solution 
of  a  protecting  salt  and  hss  acquired  a  thin  film  over  its  sur- 
&ce,  it  not  only  is  not  acted  on  by  the  solution,  but  is  even  also 
rendered  incapable  of  being  acted  on  by  distilled  water. 

The  preservative  power  depends  on  the  acid,  not  on  the  base 
of  the  salt.  The  acetate,  mariate,  arseniate,  and  phosphate  of 
soda  differ  exceedingly  in  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sul- 
phates of  sf>da,  magnesia,  lime,  as  well  as  the  triple  sulphate  of 
alnmina  and  potass,  preserve  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined  in 
the  same  proportion. 

When  we  attempt  to  ascertain  the  relative  preserving  power 
of  the  neutral  salts,  it  will  appear  that  those  whose  acid  forms 
with  the  lead  a  soluble  salt  of  lead  are  ^e  least  energetic ; 
while  those  whose  acid  forms  an  insoluble  salt  of  lead  are  most 
enei^etic  The  protecting  powers  of  acetate  uf  soda,  nitrate 
of  potass,  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  arseniate  of  soda, 
^□d  phosphate  of  soda,  are  inversely  as  the  solubility  of  the 
acetate,  nitrate,  muriate,  sulphate,  arseniate,  and  phosphate  of 
lead.  Tlie  existence  of  this  ratio  might  naturally  lead  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  protecting  power  depends  simply  on>the  salt  in 
solution  being  decomposed,  so  that  there  is  formed  on  the  snr- 
&ce  of  the  lead  a  thin  crust  consisting  of  the  oxide  of  the  me- 
tal in  union  with  the  acid  of  die  decomposed  salt,  and  consti- 
tuting an  insoluble  film  which  Is  impermeable  to  aerated  water : 
For  example,  that  phosphate  of  soda  acts  in  the  small  propor- 
tion of  a  dO,000th  part  by  forming  on  the  surface  of  the  metal 
an  impermeable  film  of  phosphate  of  lead,  which  is  kuown  to 
be  one  of  the  most  insoluble  of  all  the  neutral  salts.  But  this 
is  not  altogethw  a  correct  statement  of  the  fact. 

When  the  protection  afforded  is  complete,  as  for  example  by 
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a  27,000th  of  phosphate  of  soda,  a  12,000th  of  arseniate  of  soda, 
or  a  4000th  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  lead  undergoes  no  change 
m  appearance  or  in  weight  for  several  hours,  or  even  days.  At 
length  the  surface  becomes  dull,  then  white,  and  gradually  a 
uniform  film  is  formed  over  it.  This  film,  examined  at  an  early 
period,  is  found  to  consist  of  carbonate  of  lead, — being  entirely 
soluble  in  diluted  acetic  acid,  although  the  salt  in  solution  is  a 
sulphate  or  phosphate.  But  after  a  few  weeks  the  carbonate  is 
mixed  with  a  salt  of  lead,  containing  the  acid  of  a  part  of  the 
neutral  salt  dissolved  in  the  water :  If,  after  five  or  six  weeks* 
immersion  in  a  preservative  solution  of  phosphate  or  sulphate 
of  soda,  the  film  on  the  lead  be  scraped  off  and  immersed  in 
diluted  acetic  acid,  effervescence  and  solution  take  place,  but  a 
part  of  the  powder  remains  undissolved;  and  if  the  protecting 
salt  has  been  the  muriate  of  soda,  the  whole  powder  is  dissolved, 
but  muriatic  acid  will  be  found  in  solution  by  its  proper  test, 
the  nitrate  of  silver. — In  all  such  protecting  solutions  the  lead 
gains  weight  for  some  weeks ;  but  at  length  it  ceases  to  undergo 
farther  change,  and  is  not  even  acted  on  if  removed  into  dis* 
tilled  water.  The  crust,  when  formed  thus  slowly,  adheres  with 
great  firmness.  The  most  careful  analysis  cannot  detect  any 
lead,  either  dissolved  in  the  water,  or  floating  in  it,  or  united 
with  the  insoluble  matter  left  on  the  side  of  the  glass  by  eva- 
poration. In  short,  the  preservation  of  the  lead  from  corrosion, 
and  of  the  water  from  impregnation  with  lead,  is  complete  *• 

When  the  protection  afforded  is  not  quite  complete, — for  ex- 
ample in  distilled  water  containing  a  4000th  of  muriate  of  soda, 
a  6000th  of  sulphate  of  soda,  a  15,000th  of  arseniate  of  soda, 
or  a  d5,000th  of  phosphate  of  soda, — besides  a  powdery  crust, 
small  crystals,  with  several  facettes,  are  sometimes  formed  on 
the  lead,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  minute  white  film  will  very 
slowly  nppear  on  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  on  its  side  where  it 
is  left  dry  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  likewise  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  itself.  These  detached  films  are  composed 
of  the  carbonate  of  lead,  with  a  little  of  the  muriate,  sulphate, 
arseniate,  or  phosphate  of  lead,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
acid  in  the  alkaline  salt  which  is  dissolved  in  the  water*     In 

*  Sometimes,  however,  a  minute  trace  of  white  powder  is  attached  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glass  wherever  the  lead  touches  it.  This  is  carbonate  of  lead  at  firsts 
«nd  afterwards  a  mixture  like  that  described  in  the  text. 
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the  CQurae  of  the  changes  now  described,  the  lead  in  general  no 
longer  gnins,  but  loses  weight  The  loss,  however,  is  exceed- 
ingly small. — No  lead  can  be  discorered  in  solution,  if  the  water 
before  evaporatJon  is  carefully  filtered. 

On  progressively  trying  solutions  of  weaker  and  weaker  pre- 
aervative  power,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
detached  powder,  and  the  proportion  of  carbonate  in  it,  progrcs- 
Mvely  increase ;  and  likewise,  that  what  is  formed  on  the  lead 
adheres  more  and  more  loosely.  Id  distilled  water  and  weak 
solutiQUB  of  acetate  of  soda,  or  nitrate  of  potass,  the  lead  never 
becomes  so  firmly  encrusted,  but  that  gentle  agitatjoo  of  the 
water  will  shake  off  the  powder. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  although  a  small  quantity  of  lead 
is  dissolved  by  distilled  water  after  it  has  remained  some  time 
in  contact  with  the  metal,  yet  not  a  trace  is  ever  found  in  so- 
lution  where  a  protecting  gait  is  present. — In  solutions  even 
very  weakly  preservative  I  never  could  detect  any  lead  dissolved. 
Thus,  in  distilled  water  containing  a  4000th  of  muriate  of  soda, 
or  n  I60th  of  nitre,  the  lead  lost  weight,  and  loose  crystals  of  car- 
bonate were  formed ;  yet  even  after  thirty  days  no  lead  could 
be  found  in  solution  by  the  process  with  which  I  have  always 
detected  it  in  pure  distilled  water.  (P.  477.)  Free  Exposure  to 
the  air  is  probably  in  part  ihe  cause  of  this.  For  it  will  be  seen 
afterwards  that  some  natural  waters  in  passing  through  a  long 
course  of  lead  pipes,  within  which  the  action  goes  on  with- 
out the  direct  access  of  the  atmosphere,  contract  an  impreg- 
nation, which  b  invisible  when  the  water  is  newly  drawn,  but 
after  a  few  hours'  exposure  to  the  air  shows  itself  in  the  form 
of  a  white  film  and  milkiness. 

The  general  result  of  these  experiments  appears  to  be,  that 
neutral  salts  in  various,  and  for  the  most  part  minute,  propor- 
tions, retard  or  prevent  the  corrosive  action  of  water  on  lead, 
— allowing  the  carbonate  to  deposit  itself  slowly,  and  to  adhere 
with  such  firmness  to  the  lead  as  not  to  be  afterwards  remov- 
able by  moderate  agitation, — adding  subsequently  to  tliis  crust 
other  insoluble  salts  of  lead,  the  acids  of  which  are  derived  from 
the  neutral  salts  in  solution, — and  thus  at  length  forming  a  per- 
manent and  impermeable  skreen,  through  which  the  action  of 
the  water  cannot  any  longer  be  carried  on. 

An  importiuil  subject  of  imiuiry  regards  the  nntur^  causes 
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by  whtdi  the  preservative  power  of  the  neutral  nits  n  impair- 
ed* This  topic  I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  examine  with 
all  the  care  which'  is  desirable. 

From  the  effect  of  the  water  of  Edinburgh  when  higfaly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  I  was  led  to  infer  in  former  edi- 
tions of  this  work  that  an  unusual  quantity  of  carbomc  acid  is  a 
counteracting  agent.  For  if  Edinbui^  water  charged  with  it 
be  corked  up  with  some  lead  rods  in  a  phial  half  filled  with  wa- 
ter, and  half  with  atmospheric  air,  the  lead,  which  in  common 
Edinburgh  water,  as  will  presently  be  meutioned,  hardly  loses 
any  of  its  brilliancy  for  six  or  seven  days,  becomes  quite  white 
in  twelve  or  sixteen  hours.  But  subsequent  experiments  by 
Captain  Yorke  seem  to  him  to  render  this  conclusion  doubt- 
Ail  ;  nor  do  I  attach  much  consequence  to  the  observation  just 
quoted.  The  point  would  be  best  settied  by  trying  the  effect 
of  a  steady  supply  of  a  natural  carbonated  water. 

On  the  Action  of  Natural  Waters  on  Lead. 

The  preceding  observations  on  the  action  of  water  on  lead 
may  be  resorted  to  for  explaining  many  interesting  facts,  and 
correcting  some  erroneous  statements,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  authors  as  to  the  corrosion  of  lead  by  natural  pro- 
cesses. 

Rain  and  Snow^fVater, — It  has  been  stated  by  Dr  Lambe  that 
Rain-water  does  not  corrode  lead,  that  ^^  its  effect  is  so  slight 
as  not  to  be  discernible  within  a  moderate  compass  of  time  V 
But  this  observation  is  far  from  being  correct.  Rain  or  snow- 
water, collected  in  the  country  at  a  distance  from  houses,  and 
before  it  touches  the  earth,  being  nearly  as  pure  as  distilled  wa- 
ter, ought  to  act  with  almost  equal  rapidity  on  lead.  I  have  ac- 
cordingly found  by  a  comparative  experiment  with  that  men- 
tioned in  p.  477,  that  in  twelve  ounces  of  snow-water,  collect- 
ed ten  miles  west  from  Edinburgh,  and  at  some  distance  from 
any  house,  twelve  lead  rods  weighing  340  grains  lost  two  grains 
in  eight  days ;  and  the  usual  crystals  began  to  form  in  less  than 
an  hour.  But  when  collected  in  a  great  city,  rain  or  snow-wa- 
ter is  much  impaired  in  activity.  Thus  in  an  experiment  made 
with  eaves'-droppings  collected  from  the  roof  of  my  house  in 
Edinburgh  after  half  an  hour  of  gentie  rain  from  the  south- 

•  On  Spring  Waters,  p.  23. 
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south-east, — the  first  run  which  had  fiiUen  for  several  wc 
there  was  no  action  at  all.  Yet  even  when  collected  in 
city,  and  in  circumstances  which  at  first  sight  would  app 
Yery  fiivourable  to  its  action, — for  example  from  eaves 
pings  a  few  hours  after  the  beginning  of  a  shower, — it  re 
little  of  its  corroding  property;  and  when  collected  in  lik 
ner  after  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours'  rain,  it  corrodes 
as  rapidly  as  distilled  water.  Thus  with  four  ounces  of  < 
droppings  collected  after  the  shower  last  alluded  to  ha 
tinned  four  hours,  the  crystalline  powder  began  to  cover  tl 
torn  of  the  glass  in  five  hours,  and  in  nine  days  three  lea 
weighing  fifty-seven  grains  lost  a  fifth  of  a  grain.  And 
other  experiment  made  with  eaves'-droppings  after  a  day's 
rain  from  the  north-east,  the  powder  began  to  form  in  h 
hour,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  lead  in  thirty-three  da 
a  grain  and  a  third,  being  very  nearly  what  is  lost  in  di 
water  durii^  the  same  time. 

We  must  obviously  be  prepared  to  look  for  an  expla 

of  these  differences  in  the  relative  purity  of  the  difierent  v 

Accordingly,  in  the  eaves'-droppings  at  the  beginning 

shower  the  nitrates  of  baryta  and  silver  caused,  the  formei: 

tinct,  the  latter  a  faint  precipitation,  which,  as  oxalate  of  a 

nia  had  no  eifect,  arose  from  the  presence  of  alkaline  sul 

and  muriates :  In  the  eaves'-droppings  after  a  four  hours'  si 

i        nitrate  of  baryta  alone  acted,  and  caused  merely  a  faint 

)         In  eaves'-droppings  after  a  twenty-four  hours'  diower,  i\ 

^        as  in  the  snow-water  from  the  country,  none  of  the  thrc 

I        had  any  effect  whatever. 

)  Hence,  perhi^  even  in  a  town,  but  at  all  events  certai 

f  the  country,  it  would  be  wrong  to  use  for  culinary  purposi 
f  or  snow-water  which  has  run  firom  lead  roofs  or  spouts  i 
^^  ly  erected.  When  the  roof  or  spout  has  been  exposed  fo: 
i  time  to  the  weather  the  danger  is  of  course  much  lessened » 
P  entirely  removed  ;  because  exposure  to  the  weather  encr 
p  with  a  firmly  adhering  qoat  of  carbonate,  through  which , 
f  ready  observed,  even  distilled  water  will  not  act.  But> 
^  lieve  it  would  be  right  to  condemn  the  turning  even  old  I 
^  roofe  to  the  purpose  of  collecting  water  for  the  kitchen.  Alt 
^  the  purest  rain-w$iter  cannot  act  on  them  when  it  is  onc< 
at  repose,  we  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  effect  of  the 
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tus  of  the  falling  rain  on  the  crust  of  carbonate  ;  and  if  the  crust 
should  happen  to  be  thus  worn  considerably,  or  detached  by 
more  obvious  accidents,  the  corrosion  would  then  go  on  with 
rapidity  as  long  as  the  shower  lasted. 

These  remarks  on  the  effect  of  rain-water  on  lead  are  point- 
edly illustrated  by  what  Tronchin  has  recorded  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  spreading  of  the  lead  colic  at  Am- 
sterdam, about  the  time  he  wrote  his  valuable  essay  on  that  dis- 
ease. Till  that  period  lead  colic  was  seldom  met  with  in  the 
Dutch  capital.  But  soon  after  the  citizens  b^fan  to  substitute 
lead  for  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  their  dwelling-houses,  the  disease 
broke  out  with  violence  and  committed  great  ravages.  Tron- 
chin very  properly  ascribed  its  increase  to  lead  entering  the 
body  insidiously  along  with  the  water,  which  for  culinary  piur- 
poses  was  chiefly  collected  from  the  roofe  during  rain.  He  far- 
ther attempts  to  account  for  the  rain-water  having  acquired  the 
power  of  corroding  the  lead,  by  supposii^  that  it  was  render- 
ed acid  in  consequence  of  the  roofs  having  been  covered  with 
decaying  leaves  from  the  trees  which  abounded  in  the  city;  and 
without  a  doubt  this  explanation  accords  with  the  season  at 
which  the  lead  colic  was  observed  to  be  most  frequent, — ^name- 
ly, the  autumn.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that 
rain-water  itself  possesses  the  corroding  property,  independent- 
ly of  any  extrinsic  ingredient  except  the  gases  it  receives  in  its 
passage  through  the  atmosphere  *. 

Merat  has  referred  to  a  Dutch  author,  Wanstroostwyk,  for 
an  account  of  a  similar  incident  which  happened  at  Haarlem f. 

Sprinff-JVater. — Most  Spring- waters,  unlike  rain  or  snow- 
water, have  little  or  no  action  on  lead,  because  they  generally 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  muriates  and  sulphates. 

As  an  example  of  a  spring  water  which  does  not  act  on  lead 
at  all,  the  mineral  water  of  Airthrey,  near  Stirling,  may  be  men- 
tioned. In  four  ounces  of  water  from  the  strongest  spring  at 
Airthrey  I  kept  for  thirty-five  days  three  bright  rods  of  lead 
weighing  47.007  grains ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  rods 
were  very  nearly  as  brilliant  as  when  they  were  first  put  in,  and 
weighed  47.004  grains,    'i'his  result  is  easily  explained  on  con- 

*   Tronchiu  de  Col.  Pict  66.— 1757. 

f  Dc  la  Coliquc  M^lalliqiie,  99,  from  Wamtroosixcyk  de  TEIcctric.  Medicaid, 
p.  2*24. 
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tudering'  the  nature  of  the  water :  It  contains  do  less  than  a 
serenty-serenth  part  of  its  weight  of  aaline  matters,  which  are 
chiefly  sulphates  and  muriates. 

The  water  of  Edinburgh  is  aoother  esample  of  spring  water 
nearly  destitate  of  action  on  lead.  But  it  is  not  so  completely 
inactive  as  the  water  of  Airthrey.  In  four  ounces  of  water 
three  bright  rods  weighing  fifly-sevea  g^ns  lost  in  seven  days 
a  250th  of  s  grain,  in  twenty-one  days  a  100th,  in  tbirty-tive 
days  a  66th,  and  in  sixty-three  days  a  59th  of  a  grain.  In  seven 
days  the  lead  was  hardly  tarnished  at  all,  and  not  a  speck  of 
powder  could  be  seen  in  the  water  or  on  the  glass.  In  twenty-' 
one  days,  but  still  more  in  thirty-live  or  sixty-three  days,  the 
lead  was  uniformly  dull;  and  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  as 
well  as  on  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  on  the  side  where  left 
dry  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  there  were  many  white, 
filmy  specks,  which  became  black  with  the  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia.  In  another  experiment  145  grains  of  lead  kept  for 
six  months  in  six  ounces  of  Edinburgh  water,  which  was  tilled 
up  as  it  evaporated,  lost  a  ftfteenth  of  a  grain ;  and  the  white 
encrustation  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  glass  gave  a  large 
proportion  of  black  precipitate  when  scraped  tt^ther  and  treat- 
ed with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  These  experiments  are  of 
some  practical  importance.  For  they  show  that  the  impregna- 
tion which  the  water  of  Edinburgh  can  receive  in  a  few  days 
from  being  kept  in  lead  is  so  small  as  to  be  barely  perceptible 
by  the  nicest  analyds ;  but  that  the  impregnation  may  be  mate- 
rial if  the  same  portion  of  water  is  kept  in  lead  for  a  conuder- 
able  length  of  time.  Hence  the  perfect  safety  of  the  leaden 
cisterns  and  service-pipes  used  in  this  city.  The  same  portion 
of  water  rarely  remains  in  them  above  a  single  day,  and  there- 
fore cannot  become  impregnated  in  a  degree  that  is  appredable 
by  the  nicest  examination.  Dr  Thomion  of  Gla^ow,  in  an  in- 
teresting inquiry  made  in  1815  into  the  purity  of  the  water 
which  supplies  Tunbridge,  has  stated  that,  when  he  lived  in 
£dinb(jrgh  some  years  before,  he  oould  always  detect  a  minute 
trace  of  lead  suspended  in  the  water,  which  at  that  time  was 
brought  six  miles  in  leaden  pipes  *.  I  presume  it  is  owing  to 
the  main  pipes  being  now  made  of  iron  that  this  impregnation 

*   Appcndii  to  Dt  Scuiafurc't  Annlysu  of  the  Mineral  WaUr  of  Tuobridgt. 
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no  longer  exists.  For  I  have  found  that  the  residue  of  two 
gallons  of  water,  very  carefully  collected  by  gentle  evaporation 
of  successive  portions  in  a  small  vessel,  did  not  furnish  the 
slightest  trace  of  lead,  when  strongly  heated  with  black  flux  and 
then  acted  on  by  nitric  acid  *.  The  feeble  action  of  the  Edin- 
burgh water  on  lead  arises  from  the  salts  it  holds  in  solution. 
It  contains  about  a  12,000th  part  of  its  weight  of  solid  matter^ 
of  which  about  two-thirds  are  carbonate  of  lime,  and  one-third 
consists  of  the  sulphates  and  muriates  of  soda,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia. 

Of  spring  waters  which  act  with  inconvenient  or  dangerous 
rapidity  on  lead,  several  instances  might  be  quoted.  But  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  mentioning  more  than  one  or  two  by  way 
of  illustration,  because  the  nature  of  the  waters  has  been  very 
seldom  described  so  carefully  as  to  supply  the  means  of  explain- 
ing their  operation. 

A  striking  example  was  related  some  years  ago  by  Dr  WaU 
of  Worcester.  A  family  in  that  town,  consisting  of  the  parents 
and  twenty-one  children,  were  constantly  liable  to  stomach  and 
bowel  complaints ;  and  eight  of  the  children  and  both  parents 
died  in  consequence.  Their  house  being  sold  after  their  death, 
the  purchaser  found  it  necessary  to  repair  the  pump ;  because 
the  cylinder  and  cistern  were  riddled  with  holes  and  as  thin  as 
a  sieve.  The  plumber  who  renewed  it  informed  Dr  Wall  that 
he  had  repaired  it  several  times  before,  and  in  particular  had 
done  so  not  four  years  before  the  former  occupant  died^.  The 
nature  of  .the  water  was  not  determined.  Most  of  the  water 
around  Worcester  is  very  hard ;  but  this  will  not  account  for 
its  operation  in  the  instance  now  described.  I  presume  it  must 
have  contained  either  an  unusually  small  proportion  of  salts,  or 
a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid ;  or,  which  is  perhaps  fully 
more  probable,  the  corrosion  was  the  effect  of  some  obscure 
galvanic  action,  of  which  I  shall  presently  mention  distinct  ex« 
amples  [p.  494]. 

Another  incident  of  the  same  kind,  but  hardly  so  unequivo- 

*  Some  effect  may  perhaps  be  also  owing  to  a  difference  between  the  proportion 
of  saline  matter  contained  in  the  water  of  the  Crawley  spring,  which  has  been  in« 
troduoed  into  the  city  since  Dr  Thomson  resided  here,  and  the  proportion  in  the 
water  with  which  the  city  was  at  that  time  supplied.  I  am  not  aware,  however* 
of  the  difference  between  them,  or  that  any  material  diflferenoe  does  exist. 

f  Traas.  of  London  College  of  Physicians,  ii.  400. 
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cal  m  its  circamstanoes,  was  related  in  1823  by  Dr  1 
Tunbridge.     A  plumber  undertook  to  supply  that  tov 
water  for  domestic  purposes,  and  in  1814  laid  a  course 
en  pipes  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.    In  the  subsequent  yei 
cases  of  lead  colic  occurred  among  the  inhabitants  wl 
supplied  by  those  pipes ;  and  one  lady  particularly,  wh 
great  water-drinker,  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs  for  some  i 
The  inhabitants  naturally  became  alarmed;  iron  pip< 
substituted ;  and  no  case  of  the  colic  appeared  afterward 
Brande  analyzed  the  water  which  had  passed  through  tl 
and  detected  lead  in  it,  while  at  the  same  time  none  c 
detected  at  the  source  *.     Some  uncertainty  is  throv 
these  statements  by  the  analytic  researches  of  Drs  Tl 
Scudamore,  and  Prout,  and  Mr  Children.     In  sever 
these  gentlemen  found  that  the  Tunbridge  water  did  i 
tain  above  a  600,000th  part  of  lead, — a  proportion  wl 
cording  to  the  researches  of  Dr  Thomson,  no  wat< 
wliere  lead  pipes  are  used, — and  a  proportion  far  toe 
to  be  the  source  of  any  injury  to  the  human  body  f .    ] 
sition  to  these  ingenious  views,  however,  and  in  suppo 
statement  of  Dr  Yeats,  it  may  be  replied  that,  pursuai 
experiments  formerly  detailed,  water  like  that  now  in 
can  hardly  fail  to  act  powerfully  on  lead  in  favourable 
stances;  for  according  to  the  analysis  of  Dr  Thomson 
tremely  pure,  as  it  contains  only  a  38, 000th  part  of  sal 
ter,  three*fourths  of  which  are  a  feebly  protecting  salt, 
riate  of  soda  :|:.    Hence  if  this  water  were  kept  for  a  i 
length  of  time  in  a  leaden  cistern,  it  would  contract  a  st 
pr^^tion  of  lead;  and  it  might  even  become  impregna 
unsafe  degree  when  simply  transmitted  through  Tietolead 
Since  the  last  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  th 
ing  instructive  illustration  of  the  statement  now  i 
well  as  of  some  other  views  given  above,  has  con 
my  own  notice.      A  gentleman  in  Dumfries-shire  res 
bring  to  his  house  in  leaden  pipes  the  water  of  a  fii 
on  his  estate,  from  a  distance  of  three  quarters  of 

*  Hints  on  a  mode  of  procuring  Soft  Water  at  Tunbridge— Journal 
xiv.  352. 

t  Scudamore's  Pamphlet^Appendlz— /Kudm. 
X  Ibidem,  p.  47* 
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As  I  happened  to  visit  him  at  the  time,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  examining  the  action  of  a  tumbler  of  the  water  on  freshly 
burnished  lead,  and  could  not  remark  any  perceptible  effect 
in  fourteen  days.  It  appeared  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  wa- 
ter might  be  safely  conveyed  in  lead  pipes;  and  they  were 
laid  accordingly.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  water  come  in- 
to use  in  the  family,  than  it  was  observed  to  present  a  general 
white  haze,  and  the  glass  decanters  in  dmly  use  acquired  a  ma- 
nifest white,  pearly  encrustation.  On  examining  the  cistern, 
the  surface  of  the  water,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cistern  itself,  where 
in  contact  with  it,  was  found  completely  white,  as  if  coated  with 
paint;  and  the  water  taken  directly  from  the  pipe,  though  transpa- 
rent at  first,  became  hazy  and  white  when  heated  or  lefl  some 
hours  exposed  to  the  air.  On  afterwards  analyzing  the  water  di- 
rect from  the  spring,  I  found  it  of  very  unusual  purity ;  as  it  con- 
tained  scarcely  a  22,000th  of  solid  ingredients,  which  were  sul- 
phates, muriates,  and  carbonates.  The  reader  can  be  at  no  loss 
to  perceive  why  the  experiment  with  a  few  sticks  of  lead  iiv  a 
tumbler  was  nota  correct  representation  of  what  was  subsequent- 
ly to  go  on  in  the  pipes :  In  fact,  as  the  pipes  were  4000  feet 
long,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  portion  of 
water  may  be  considered  as  passing  successively  over  no  less  than 
784f  square  feet  of  lead  before  being  discharged,  llie  remedy 
employed  in  this  case  will  be  mentioned  presently,  (p.  493.) 

For  other  instances  of  the  corrosive  action  of  spring  water  on 
lead  the  reader  may  refer  to  Dr  Lambe's  treatise.  Dr  Lambe 
was  led  by  his  researches  to  imagine  that  no  spring  water  what>- 
ever  was  destitute  of  this  property  in  a  dangerous  degree.  This 
wide  conclusion  is  not  supported  by  valid  facts.  Yet  his  work 
contains  several  accurate  and  instructive  examples  of  the  action 
in  question.  Thus  among  other  instances  he  mentions  that  he  had 
found  the  water  of  Warwick  to  act  on  lead  with  g^eat  rapidity, 
and  once  saw  holes  and  furrows  in  a  cistern  there,  which  was 
the  second  that  had  been  used  in  the  course  of  ten  years*.  Sir 
G.  BaheTy  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Heberden,  has  related  another  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  same  kind.  Lord  Ashburnham's  house  in 
Sussex  was  supplied  from  some  distance  with  water,  which  was 
conveyed  in  leaden  pipes.  The  servants  being  often  affected 
with  colic,  which  had  even  proved  fatal  to  some  of  them,  the 

•  On  Spring  Waters,  p.  14. 
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water  was  carefully  examined,  and  found  to  contain  leu 
solvent  power  of  the  water  was  ascribed  to  its  contaii 
unusual  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  *.   This  may  be  d* 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  remarks  allusion  hi 
made  to  the  danger  of  keeping  the  same  portion  of  w; 
a  length  of  time  in  leaden  cisterns,  if  it  has  the  power  o1 
on  lead  eveA  in  a  trifling  degree.  The  following  illusi 
deserve  particular  notice. 

It  was  mentioned  in  p.  487  as  the  result  of  experim< 
the  small  scale,  that  although  the  water  of  Edinburgh  d 
contract  a  sensible  impregnation  of  lead  on  remaining  a  fc 
in  contact  with  it,  yet  a  sufficient  action  ensues  in  the  cci 
a  few  months  to  show  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  ke 
water  long  in  a  lead  cistern.  Since  coming  to  this  concli 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  verifyii^  it  on  a  large  scale,  a 
cistern  in  my  laboratory  in  the  University  having  latel 
left  undisturbed  for  four  or  five  months  with  about  six 
of  water  in  it,  I  found  so  large  a  quantity  of  pearly  crystal 
loose  on  the  cistern  and  difiused  through  the  water,  thi. 
the  whole  was  shaken  up  and  transferred  to  a  glass  vefi! 
water  appeared  quite  opaque. 

Merat  observes  that  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Medical  I 
of  Paris  there  was  procured  by  evaporating  six  loads,  : 
bably  about  1000  pounds  of  water,  which  had  been  k*! 
months  in  a  leaden  pneumatic  trough,  no  less  than  twc 
of  finely  crystallized  carbonate  of  lead  f  •    A  fact  of  eve  i 
interest  is  mentioned  in  the  Medical  Commentaries.  T  i 
of  an  East  India  packet,  in  consequence  of  being  dek ; 
contrary  winds,  were  put  on  short  allowance  of  watei 
men  got  their  share  each  in  a  bottle ;  but  the  officer 
their  shares  and  kept  it  all  in  a  lead  cistern.     In  thre< 
all  the  officers  began  to  suffer  from  stomach  and  bow  ! 
plaints,  and  for  six  weeks  after  had  the  lead  colic;  w  i 
men  continued  to  enjoy  good  health.     The  surgeon  i  \ 
lead  in  a  tumbler  of  water  without  the  process  of  concer  \ 
by  adding  to  it  the  sulphuret  of  potass  f  •  A  similar  acci<  i 
been  briefly  alluded  to  by  Van  Stoieten.    He  mentions,  I 

*  Lamhe  on  Spring  Waters,  116. 

•f  De  la  Culiquc  M^tallique,  p.  98. 

$  Dr  Duncan's  Medical  Commentaries,  xix.  did. 
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was  acquainted  with  a  fiiinily  who  were  all  attacked  with  ooliea 
pictonum  in  consequence  of  usiog  for  culinary  purposes  water 
collected  in  a  large  leaden  cistern  and  kept  there  for  a  long 
time  *•  The  composition  of  the  water  has  not  been  mentioned 
in  any  of  these  instances;  but  the  water  of  Paris  is  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  calcareous  salts  that  in  ordinary  circumstances 
its  action  on  lead  must  be  trifling. 

It  was  probably  from  confounding  the  consequences  of  keep- 
ing the  same  water  long  in  a  lead  cistern  with  the  action  in  or- 
dinary circumstances,  that  Dr  Lambe  was  led  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  all  spring  waters  whatever  act  on  lead  so  power- 
fully, as  to  render  it  in  his  opinion  advisable  to  abandon  the  use 
of  this  metal  in  the  fabrication  of  pipes  and  cisterns.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  in  all  likelihood  many  waters  will 
contain  a  trace  of  lead,  without  being  kept  more  than  the  usual 
time  in  the  pipe  or  cistern.  For  Dr  Lambe's  results  corre- 
spond to  a  certain  extent  with  the  more  recent  and  accurate  re- 
searches of  Dr  Thomson^  who  mentions  many  instances  where 
a  faint  trace  of  lead  was  found  in  the  residue  of  the  evaporation 
of  a  large  quantity  of  spring  water  by  himself,  as  well  as  by  Dr 
Dalton,  Dr  WoUaston,  and  Mr  Children  f .  But,  as  Dr  Thomson 
properly  adds,  when  the  quantity  does  not  exceed  a  600,000th 
or  a  millionth  part  of  the  water,  as  in  these  instances,  it  is  ri- 
diculous to  imagine  that  any  harm  can  result  to  man  from  the 
constant  use  of  it  for  domestic  purposes* 

Another  fact  of  some  practical  consequence,  which  flows  from 
the  experimental  conclusions  stated  above  is,  that  although  it 
may  be  perfectly  safe  to  keep  some  waters  in  leaden  cisterns, 
it  may  be  very  unsafe  to  construct  the  covers  of  this  metal,  be- 
cause the  water  which  condenses  on  the  covers  must  be  con- 
sidered as  pure  as  distilled  water.  It  has  been  found  that  white 
lead  forms  in  much  larger  quantity  on  the  inside  of  the  covers 
of  cisterns  than  on  the  cisterns  themselves,  where  both  are  con- 
structed of  lead.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  is  mention- 
ed in  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in 
1788  by  the  Comte  de  MiUy.  About  a  year  afier  getting  two 
leaden  cisterns  erected  in  his  house,  to  keep  the  water  of  the 
Seine  for  general  domestic  purposes,  he  was.  attacked  with  se- 

•  Comment,  ad  Boerhittiy.  §  1060,  T.  iiL  347.     Edit.  Lugd.  Batev.  1759. 
f  Scudamore  on  the  Analysis  of  Tunbridge  Water,  Appendix,  51,  59. 
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vere  and  obsttnate  colic ;  which  led  him  to  examine  his 
He  found  that  the  sides,  where  they  were  occasionall;^ 
posed  by  the  subsidence  of  the  water,  and  more  espec 
leaden  cover,  were  lined  with  a  white  liquid,  which  ^ 
stantly  dropping  from  the  lid  into  the  cistern,  like  the 
caverns  where  stalactites  are  formed.  The  water  wa« 
sequence  so  strongly  impregnated  with  lead  as  to  giv 
precipitate  with  liver  of  sulphur  *.  The  reason  of  thi 
rence  is,  that  the  water  in  the  cistern  is  a  solution  of 
tative  salts,  but  what  reaches  the  lid  is  in  a  manner  < 
In  Edinburgh  the  lids  of  the  cisterns  are  invariably 
wood,  whether  on  account  of  its  superior  cheapness  m< 
because  a  leaden  cover  had  been  found  perishable,  1 1 
been  able  to  discover. 

It  may  be  well  to  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  i 
spring  waters  on  lead  with  a  general  summary  of  the  c 
eumstances  to  be  adverted  to  in  using  lead  for  keeping 
veying  water ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  few  hints  for  { 
ing  action  where  it  is  found  to  have  taken  place. 

The  general  results  of  the  preceding  inquiries  are  tl 
or  Snow-water  for  culinary  use  should  not  be  colled 
leaden  roofe,  nor  preserved  nor  conveyed  in  lead; — that 
rule  applies  to  spring  waters  of  unusual  purity,  when 
ample  the  saline  impregnation  does  not  exceed  a  15i 
the  water ; — ^that  spring  water,  even  though  it  contain 
proportion  of  salts,  should  never  be  kept  for  a  long  j; 
contact  with  lead : — and  that  cisterns  should  not  be 
with  lids  of  this  metal. 

Where  action  is  observed  to  take  place  in  the  in  i 
particular  waters  it  may  in  some  cases  be  impossible  tc 
it  by  any  attainable  means.     But  the  inquiries  detail  i 
suggest  two  modes  by  which  in  other  cases  a  complete 
may  be  found.     It  appears  that,  where  a  crust  of  car : 
allowed  to  form  slowly  and  quietly  on  the  surface  of  h 
distilled  water  ceases  to. have  any  material  action;  and 
action  is  reduced  almost  to  nothing  if  a  crust  be  thu  i 
in  a  solution  containing  a  minute  quantity  of  some  pc 
protecting  salt,  such  as  phosphate  of  soda.     It  appea 

*  Rozier,     Observations  sur  la  Physique,  xiii.  145. 
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then  that  a  remedy  may  be  often  found  in  the  instance  of  un- 
usually pure  spring  waters — either  by  leaving  the  new  pipes 
filled  with  the  water  for  a  few  months,  care  being  taken  not  to 
draw  any  water  from  them  in  the  interval, — or  perhaps  even 
more  effectually  by  filling  the  pipes  for  a  similar  period  with  a 
solution  containing  about  a  ;25,OOOth  of  phosphste  of  soda.  I 
had  determined  to  try  the  latter  plan  with  the  pipes  in  the 
Dumfries-shire  case  mentioned  above,  but  recommended  that 
in  the  first  instance  the  pipes  should  he  left  for  a  few  months 
full  of  the  water  of  the  spring,  and  the  stopcocks  kept  carefully 
shut;  and  on  this  being  done  for  three  or  four  months  it  was 
fonnd  that  the  water  afterwards  passed  with  scarcely  any  im- 
pregnation of  lead,  and  what  little  was  contracted  at  first  has 
since  gradually  diminished. 

I  should  add  that  an  effectual  remedy  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced by  a  patent  invention  for  covering  lead  pipes  both  exter- 
nally and  internally  with  a  thin  coating  of  tin. 

In  the  remarks  now  made  on  the  action  of  water  on  lead  no 
account  has  been  taken  of  the  effect  of  the  galvanic  fiuid  in  pro- 
moting it.  This  however  is  a  most  important  co-operating  agent, 
or  rather  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  considered  a  distinct  power ; 
for  it  acts  with  enei^y  where  water  alone  acts  least,  namely  when 
there  is  saline  matter  in  solution,  because  then  a  galvanic  cur- 
rent of  greater  force  is  excited.  In  general  it  is  necessary  that 
two  different  metals  be  present  in  the  water  before  galvanic 
action  be  excited;  but  a  very  slight  difference  may  be  snffi- 
rient  For  example  it  seems  enough  that  tt(e  lead  contiun  here 
and  there  impurities,  constitutingalloys slightly  different  from 
the  general  mass  of  the  pipe  or  cistern.  It  is  probable  that 
galvanic  action  may  be  thus  excited  by  the  joinings  being  sol- 
dered with  the  usual  mixture  of  lead  and  the  more  funhle 
melals ;  at  least  I  have  seen  pipes  deeply  corroded  externally, 
when  made  of  sheets  of  lead  rolled  and  soldered ;  and  the  action 
was  deepest  on  each  side  of  the  solder,  which  had  itself  en^ely 
escaped  corrosion.  Even  inequalities  in  the  composition  of 
the  lead  may  have  the  same  effect.  Sheet  lead  long  exposed  to 
air  or  water  is  sometimes  observed  to  be  corroded  in  particu- 
lar spots;  and  these  will  always  be  found  in  the  ueighbonrhood 
of  parts  of  the  metal  differing  in  colour,  hardness  or  texture 
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from  the  general  mass.  I  have  not  analyzed  such  spots 
conceive  the  supposition  now  made  is  exceedingly  pi 
and  supplies  a  ready  explanation  of  the  corrosion.  Sin 
fects  may  arise  simply  from  fragments  of  other  metals  lyi 
in  contact  with  the  lead. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  instances  of  unusv 
pid  corrosion  of  lead  by  water,  such  as  that  mentioned 
WaU  [p.  488]  are  really  owing,  not  to  the  simple  actioi 
ter,  but  to  galvanic  action  excited  obscurely  in  one  or  ( 
the  ways  now  i:i;|pntioned. 

Of  the  Action  ofAdduhms  Fluids  on  Lead  and  its  O: 

Water  which  is  acidulated  with  various  acids  acts 
with  diiFerent  degrees  of  rapidity. 

We  have  seen  that  if  it  is  acidulated  with  Carbonic  acit 
act  so  energetically  as  in  part  to  counteract  the  presc 
power  of  the  neutral  salts.  TheeSect  of  Snlphuricacidis  p 
Distilled  water  feebly  acidulated  with  that  acid  acts  m 
rapidly  on  lead  than  when  quite  pure.  Thus  I  have  fou 
if  it  contained  a  4000th  or  even  only  a  7000th  of  sulphu; 
fifty  grains  of  lead  kept  in  it  for  thirty-two  days  gain 
venth  or  twelfth  of  a  grain  in  weight,  and  were  cover 
beautiful  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lead.  A  minute  trace 
could  be  detected  in  the  water.  Muriatic  acid  is  so 
more  active  as  a  solvents  Distilled  water  containing  a 
of  that  acid  acquired  in  thirty-two  days  a  sweetish  ta 
yielded  by  evaporation  a  considerable  quantity  of  mu 
lead,  while  the  lead  rods  lost  weight,  and  were  covei 
acicular  crystals  of  the  same  salt. 

It  is  much  more  important,  however,  to  consider  th 
of  the  vegetable  adds  on  lead  and  its  oxide,  because  tl 
vent  power  is  a  fruitful  source  of  the  accidental  as  we 
tentional  adulteration  of  many  articles  of  food  and  drir 

Acetic  acid  ih  the  form  of  common  vinegar,  even  wh< 
diluted,  attacks  and  dissolves  metallic  lead,  if,  by  expo 
suriace  of  the  fluid  to  the  air,  a  constant  supply  of  ox 
maintained  to  produce  oxidation.  The  Citric  acid  wi 
it  under  the  same  circumstances,  but  acts  more  slowl] 
solution  of  five  grains  of  citric  acid  in  twenty-four  part 
drachms  of  water,  three  lead  rods  lost  two  grains  in  vi 
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nine  weeks.  The  greater  part  of  the  citrate  of  lead  separated 
slowly  in  white  powdery  crystals ;  but  a  small  portion  was  dis^ 
solved  by  the  excess  of  acid,  and  imparted  to  the  fluid  a  plea- 
sant sweetness.  T(trtaric  acid  acts  much  less  energetically. 
In  a  comparative  experiment  with  the  last,  the  lead  gained 
nearly  half  a  grain  in  weight  by  acquiring  a  crystalline  coat  of 
tartrate  of  lead.  But  I  could  not  detect  any  lead  in  solution ; 
and  there  was  no  loose  powder.  The  tartrate  of  lead  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  an  excess  of  its  acid,  so  that  a  sweet  taste 
cannot  be  so  communicated  to  a  fluid  aciduli^|^  with  tartaric 
acid. 

The  acids  act  with  greater  rapidity  on  the  protoxide  of  lead 
than  on  the  metal ;  and  the  presence  of  air  is  of  course  not  re- 
quired to  enable  them  to  efi^ect  its  solution. 

The  solvent  power  of  the  acids  is  liable  to  be  counteracted 
by  various  substances ;  but  the  operation  of  these  substances 
has  not  been  well  ascertained.  It  appears,  however,  that  sub- 
stances containing  gallic  acid  or  tannin  throw  down  the  lead ; 
and  on  this  account  various  adulterations  which  would  other- 
wise take  place  are  either  prevented  or  corrected.  It  has  been 
also  ascertained  by  Proust^  that  the  vegetable  acids  do  not  at- 
tack lead  when  it  is  alloyed  with  tin.  For  as  the  latter  metal 
has  a  stronger  attraction  than  the  former  for  the  acids,  no  lead 
can  be  oxidated  before  the  tin  undergoes  that  change  *. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  action  of  the  v^etable  acids, 
it  follows  that  the  preparation  or  preservation  of  articles  of  food 
and  drink  in  leaden  vessels  is  fraught  with  danger.  For,  if 
they  contain  a  vegetable  acid,  more  particulariy  the  acetic,  as 
many  of  them  do,  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ves- 
sel for  a  moderate  length  of  time,  they  will  be  apt  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  the  metal.  In  this  way  lead  has  been  often  in- 
sidiously introduced  into  the  food  of  man. 

Thus  milk  has  been  poisoned  by  being  kept  in  leaden  troughs. 
An  instance  of  the  kind  has  been  related  by  Dr  Dartniu  A 
£u*mer's  daughter  used  to  wipe  the  cream  from  th^  edge  of  the 
milk  which  was  kept  in  leaden  cisterns,  and,  being  fond  of  cream, 
had  a  habit  of  licking  it  from  her  finger.  She  was  seized  in 
consequence  with  the  symptoms  of  lead  colic,  afterwards  with 

*  Ann.  de  Chim.  Ivii.  8?. 
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paralytic  weakness  of  the  hands,  and  she  died  of  gem 
hauslion  *. — The  circumstanees  under 'which  the  lead  i 
on  have  not  been  carefully  examined.  It  appears  to  hi 
times  used  with  safety.  If  the  milk  should  become  sour 
in  all  probability  be  impregnated  with  the  lead. 

Rum  has  been  also  supposed  to  be  sometimes  adul 
with  lead  by  being  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
The  dry  belly-ach  of  the  West  Indies,  which  appeari 
the  same  disease  with  the  lead  oolic,  has  been  ascribed  fa 
practitioners  to  an  adulteration  of  the  kind.  But  on  tli 
ject  precise  information  is  still  wanted.  Dr  J.  Hunter  Y 
ed,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  1 
College  of  Physicians,  that  an  epidemic  colic,  which  a 
three  of  our  regiments  in  Jamaica  during  the  years  17 
1782,  and  which  seized  almost  erery  man  of  them,  was 
by  him  to  the  presence  <tf  lead  in  the  rum ;  and  he  end< 
to  show  that  the  spirit  might  dissolve  the  lead  in  passing  t 
the  leaden  worms  of  the  distilling  apparatus,  f  He  i 
another  work,  that,  according  to  information  communic 
Dr  Franklin,  the  legislature  of  Massachussets  passed  ai 
172dj  prohibiting  the  use  of  leaden  still-heads  and  w< 
the  distillation  of  spirituous  liquors  %.  It  is  certain  tb 
has  been  often  impregnated  with  lead ;  but  it  is  by  no 
clear  that  Dr  Hunter  has  successfully  accounted  for  th< 
in  which  the  adulteration  is  effected. 

Wine  has  been  accidentally  impregnated  in  like  man 
consequence  of  the  bottles  having  been  rinsed  with  sh 
some  of  the  shot  left  behind.  An  interesting  example 
has  been  related  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine.  Sev< 
dominal  symptoms  were  caused  by  a  bottle  of  wine ;  « 
cause  was  discovered  to  be  the  action  of  the  wine  on  soi 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  The  shot  had  been  so  com 
dissolved,  that  it  crumbled  when  squeezed  between  the  fii 
The  illness  in  this  instance  must  have  been  owing  to 
senic  contained  in  the  shot,  because  the  quantity  of  le 
hardly  sufficient  to  excite  violent  symptoms. — At  or 

*  Zoonomia,  ii.  130. 

+  Trans,  of  London  College  of  Physicians,  iii.  227. 
X  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica,  p.  269. 
§  Philosophical  Magazine,  liv.  229. 
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home-made  British  wines  must  have  been  frequently  adulCent* 
ed  with  lead,  from  the  makers  being  ignorant  of  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  adulteration.  Sir  G.  Baker  quotes  the  foUowing 
receipt  in  a  popular  cookery  book  of  his  time :  *'  To  Hinder 
winejrofn  turning. — Put  a  pound  of  melted  lead  in  iair  water 
into  your  cask,  pretty  warm,  and  stop  it  close  */' 

But  by  far  the  most  remairkable  adulteration  of  the  kmd  now 
under  review  is  that  of  cyder.  At  one  time  a  disease  in  every 
respect  the  same  a»  the  lead  colic  used  to  prevail  in  some  of 
the  south-west  counties  of  England  at  the  cyder  season ;  and  it 
was  generally  ascribed,  in  consequence  apparently  of  the  opi- 
nion of  Huxharo,  to  the  working  people  indulging  too  freely 
in  their  favourite  beverage  during  the  season  of  plenty.  The 
subject,  however,  was  carefully  investigated  in  1767  by  Sir 
George  Bakery  who  succeeded  in  proving,  that  the  disease  arose 
from  the  cyder  being  impregnated  with  lead,  sometimes  de- 
signedly for  the  purpose  of  correcting  its  acescency  when  spoil- 
ed, but  chiefly  by  accident,  in  consequence  of  the  metal  being 
used  for  various  purposes  in  the  construction  of  the  cyder-house 
apparatus.  The  substance  of  his  researches  is, — that  a  disease 
in  all  respects  the  same  with  the  lead  colic  was  in  his  time  so 
prevalent  in  Devonshire  as  to  have  supplied  289  cases  to  the 
Exeter  Hospital  in  five  years,  and  80  to  the  Bath  Infirmary  in 
a  single  season,  (1766) ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  little,  if 
at  all,  known  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Gloucester,  Worces- 
ter and  Hereford,  although  cyder  is  there  an  equally  conunon 
drink  among  all  ranks : — that  in  the  latter  counties  lead  was 
seldom  or  never  used  in  constructing  the  apparatus  of  the  cyder- 
houses,  while  in  Devonshire  it  was  used  sometimes  for  lining 
the  presses,  but  more  commonly  for  fastening  the  iron  cramps, 
and  filling  up  the  stone  joinings  of  the  grinding  troughs,  and 
for  conveying  the  liquor  from  vessel  to  vessel : — that  lead  does 
not  exist  in  the  cyder  of  Herefordshire,  but  may  be  detected 
both  in  the  ripe  cyder,  and  more  especially  in  the  must,  of 
Devonshire : — ^that  from  eighteen  bottles  of  cyder  a  year  in 
bottle,  4^  grains  of  metallic  lead  were  procured  f .  The  accu- 
racy of  these  fact«,  and  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  which 

*  Trans,  of  London  College  of  Physicians,  i.  216. 

i-  On  the  Cause  of  the  Endemial  Colic  of  Devonshire.     Transactions  of  the 
London  Coll.  of  Phys.  i.  ii.  and  iii. 
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Sir  Geoi^  Baker  drew  from  them  have  been  unire 
mitted ;  and  lead  is  now,  I  belieye,  completely  exolut 
the  cyder  apparatus. 

If  lead  is  previously  oxidated,  the  presence  of  i 
acids  in  articles  kept  in  contact  with  it  is  still  more 
give  rise  to  a  poisonous  impregnation,  than  in  the  cas 
itself. 

Of  acddental  adulterations  of  this  kind  the  most  h 

is  that  which  arises  from  the  action  of  vegetable  acidi 

glazing  of  earthenware.     This  glazing  is  well  known  tc 

generally  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  and 

sequence  is  more  or  less  easily  dissolved  by  the  vegetab 

A  good  example  has  been  noticed  by  Dr  Beck  *.     A  fi 

Massachussets,  consisting  of  eight  persons,  were  all  seii 

spasmodic  colic,  obstinate  oostiveness,  and  vomiting; 

disease  was  satisfactorily  traced  to  a  store  of  stewed 

which  had  been  kept  some  months  in  an  earthenwan 

glazed  with  lead,  and  which  had  corroded  the  glazing.    J 

very  interesting  example  has  been  lately  described  by  /> 

baum  of  Hildbui^hausen.     A  family  of  five  persons  v 

violently  affected  for  a  long  time  with  spasmodic  colic,  an 

with  partial  palsy.     Af);er  examining  many  articles  of  fc 

Hohnbaum  at  last  found  that  the  vinegar  for  dressing  th 

kids  was  kept  in  a  large  earthenware  vessel  capable  of  1 

eight  or  ten  quarts,  and  glazed  with  lead ;  that  an  ounce  o 

gar  remaining  in  the  vessel  contained  no  less  than  nine 

of  lead ;  and  that  the  whole  glazing  of  the  vessel  was  Com 

dissolved  f .     Accidents  like  this  appear  from  the  statem 

the  same  author  to  have  been  common  in  Germany  no 

ago.     Loizuriaga  attributes  the  great  prevalence  of  c< 

Madrid  and  the  neighbourhood  to  the  general  use  in  tt 

ehen  of  earthenware  glazed  with  lead  %•     Jacob  imputei 

the  same  cause  §•     But  others  have  doubted  the  accuracy 

explanation. 

The  effect  of  acids  on  lead  glazing  appears  to  be  va 

*  £lement8  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  ii.  319. 
•f  Zeitschrifi.  fiir  die  Staatsarzneikunde,  1827,  xiil.  151. 
4:  M^at  de  la  Colique  M^tallique. 

§    Diss.  Inaug.  sur  la  Colique  de  Madrid.     Analyzed  in  CorvitarCt  J 
Mttdecine,  zxxiv.  208. 
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Sometiiues  they  hardly  act  on  it  at  all  *•  The  difference  pro- 
bably depends  on  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  glaze. 
Gmelin  says,  that  if  there  is  only  a  moderate  proportion  of  oxide 
of  lead  in  it,  acids  and  fat  do  not  corrode  it ;  but  that  potters 
often  use  too  much  of  the  oxide,  obviously  to  render  the  glaze 
more  fusible ;  and  that  then  it  is  easily  corroded  f.  WeUmmb 
states,  that,  if  the  lead  glaze  is  thoroughly  vitrified  and  not 
cracked,  the  strongest  acids  do  not  attack  it  %•  Farther  expe- 
riments kre  still  required  to  elucidate  this  subject. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  accident  only  that  the  food  or  drink 
of  man  is  subject  to  be  poisoned  with  lead.  Many  articles  are 
adulterated  with  it  designedly  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  These 
adulterations  it  is  necessary  for  the  medical  jurist  to  study. 

No  kind  of  adulteration  with  lead  is  more  common  than  that 
of  wine ;  which,  when  it  becomes  acescent,  or  is  originally  too 
acid  and  harsh,  may  be  materially  improved  in  taste  by  the  ad- 
dition of  litharge. 

The  practice  of  correcting  unsound  wines  in  this  way  seems 
to  have  been  well.known  at  an  early  period.  Betwixt  the  years 
.  1498  and  1577,  varions  decrees  were  made  against  it  by  the 
German  Emperors,  and  in  some  provinces  the  crime  was  even 
punished  capitally  §.  For  some  time  afterwards  the  dangerous 
effects  of  the  practice  appear  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  Ger- 
many. But  towards  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
attention  of  physicians  and  legislators  in  that  country  was  point- 
edly directed  to  the  subject  by  various  writers  in  the  Ada  Ger^ 
manica  \\  •  The  same  practice  has  been  long  prevalent  in  France. 
The  famous  endemic  colic  of  Poitou,  which  appeared  in  1572, 
and  raged  for  sixty  or  seventy  years,  has  been  with  justice  as- 
cribed in  modem  times  to  the  adulteration  of  wine  with  lead, 
and  has  given  to  the  lead  colic  its  scientific  name  coliea  PieUn 
nam.  More  recently,  the  practice  became  exceedingly  preva- 
lent in  Paris.  About  the  year  1750,  the  farmers  general  found 
that  for  some  years  before  that,  30,000  hogsheads  of  sour  wine 

*  Hohnbaum,  &c.  p.  157. 

t  Geschichte  der  Mineralischen  Gifte,  194. 

X  Note  in  an  Essay  by  his  Son, — Ucher  Vergiflung  dutch  Kate,     Horn's  Ar- 
chiv,  1828,  i.  83. 

$   Gmclln's  Gcschichtc  der  Mineralischen  Giftc,.2I6. 

11   CockcHua^  Acta,  &c.  Dec-  i.  An.  iv.  Obs.  30.     Brunnerhit  Ibidem,  Obs.  92. 
Vicariut,  Ibidrtn,  Obs.  100.     JRUeHw^  Ibidem,  Dec.  i.  An.  v.  Obs.  251. 
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were  aunuaily  brought  into  Paris  for  the  alleged  purpose 
ing  vinegar,  while  the  previoas  yearly  imports  did  not 
1200.  An  inquiry  was  accordingly  set  on  foot,  whicl 
the  discovery,  that  the  vinegar  merchants-  corrected  tl 
wines  with  litharge,  and  thus  made  them  marketable  *. 
withstanding  the  active  system  of  medical  police  in  the 
capital,  I  believe  the  crime  is  not  yet  eradicated.  Indt 
small  tart  wines  used  so  abundantly  there  by  all  ranks,  b 
great  encouragement  and  facilities  to  its  perpetration. 

The  process  employed  for  correcting  the  acescency  o 
is  not  precisely  known.    Some  wines  are  easily  correctec 
rat  found  that  a  bottle  of  harsh  wine^  which  had  a  shar 
terish,  rather  acrid  taste,  took  up  in  forty*  eight  hours  \ 
grains  of  litharge,  and  became  palatable  f .     With  other 
this  simple  method  will  not  answer,  because  the  colour 
stroyed,  and  a  taste  is  substituted  which  has  no  resembla 
that  of  the  genuine  wine.     Thus  Orfila  remarked,  that  il 
gundy  was  neutralized  with  litharge,  it  acquii'ed  a  sacd 
taste^  and  became  pale-red,  because  the  insoluble  salts  o 
which  were  formed,  combined  with  and  removed  the  cole 
matter  %.    On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  adulterat 
wine  with  lead  can  only  be  practised  with  success  on  the 
men  tart  kinds,  such  as  those  used  by  the  lower  orders  c 
contiBent. 

Some  excellent  observations  have  been  published  on  thii 
ject  by  ttmrcnxy.  In  order  to  render  what  he  has  said  ii 
gible,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that,  in  the  course  of  th> 
mentation  of  wine,  the  supertartrate  of  potass,  which  accel< 
the  conversion  of  the  sugar  of  the  fruit  into  alcohol,  is 
partly  converted  into  malic  acid ;  that  in  sound  wine,  there 
tliere  is  a  mixture  of  tartaric  and  malic  acids ;  but  that  i 
malic  acid  originally  existed  in  the  fruit  in  too  great  abund 
the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  is  imperfect,  and  the  wine  is 
aequently  both  too  acid  and  too  weak ;  and  lastiy,  that  all  n 
if  neglected,  are  apt  to  ferment  too  much,  in  consequen 
-which  they  pass  the  vinous  stage  of  fermentation,  and  bo 
impregnated  with  acetic  acid  §. 

*  Paris  and  Fonblanque*8  Med.  Jurisprudence,  ii.  347. 
t  De  la  Colique  M^talUque,  212. 
I    Toxioologie  G^nirale,  i.  616. 

§    Dr  MaccuUoch  on  the  Art  of  Wine«making,  in  Edin.  Horticultural 
i.  134. 
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Now  Fourcroy  found  that  the  oxide  and  other  preparatioiw 
of  lead  correct  acescency  and  harshness  in  wines,  not  so  much 
by  throwing  down  the  acids,  as  by  combining  with  them  in  so- 
lution, and  imparting  to  the  liquor  the  peculiar  sweetness  of 
lead.  Hence  tart  wines,  which  owe  their  acidity  to  too  great 
a  proportion  of  tartaric  acid  or  supertartrate  of  potass  cannot 
be  improved  by  adulteration  with  oxide  of  lead.  For  the  super- 
tartrate of  potass  cannot  act  at  all  as  a  solvent  on  the  oxides 
or  carbonate  of  lead,  and  even  pure  tartaric  acid  takes  up  so 
little,  that  wine  containing  it  could  not  acquire  the  sweet  taste 
which  is  the  object  to  be  attained  by  the  adulteration.  This 
statement  I  have  confirmed.  But  the  case  is  very  different  when 
the  wine  contains  acetic  acid,  the  presence  of  which  is  the  ge- 
neral cause  of  spoiling  or  acidity.  For  Fourcroy  remarked,  that 
acetic  acid  dissolves  not  only  oxide  and  carbonate  of  lead,  but 
likewise  the  tartrate,  notwithstanding  its  great  insolubility  in 
water  or  in  its  own  acid.  Hence  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid 
in  a  wine  spoiled  by  the  co-existence  of  the  acetic,  will  not  pre- 
vent the  liquor  from  taking  up  oxide  of  lead  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  be  sensibly  improved  in  taste  and  flavour.  Nay,  an  ob- 
vious mode  of  correcting  excessive  acidity,  produced  by  too 
much  tartaric  acid,  is  to  add  acetic  acid,  and  then  to  treat  the 
mixture  with  oxide  of  lead.  Fourcroy  farther  thinks,  that  the 
malic  acid  possesses  the  same  solvent  power  as  the  acetic  over 
the  tartrate  of  lead,  and  that  its  presence  may  therefore  be  the 
reason  why  some  acid  wines,  which  do  not  contain  the  acetic 
acid,  become  nevertheless  impregnated  with  the  poison,  llie 
solvent  power  of  acetic  acid  is  increased  by  the  presence  of 
other  vegetable  principles  in  the  wine  *.  I  may  add,  that  I 
have  found  the  citric  acid  to  possess  the  same  property  with  the 
acetic  and  malic  acids.  It  dissolves  so  much  of  the  tartrate  of 
lead  as  to  acquire  a  very  pleasant  sweetness,  quite  unmixed  with 
metallic  astringency. 

The  practice  of  adulterating  wine  with  lead  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  ever  pursued  to  any  material  extent  in  Britain. 
Home-made  wines  have  been  adulterated  in  this  way,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  receipt  formerly  quoted  for  preventing 
acescency.  But  I  have  never  heard  that  any  such  adulteration 
has  been  suspected  in  the  foreign  wines  usually  drunk  in  this 

•  Sur  les  Vins  lithargyri6»,  M6m.  de  TAcad^mie,  1787,  p.  280. 
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country.     CoiMidering,  indeed,  the  nature  of  these  w  i 
the  class  of  people  who  alone  make  use  of  them,  it  is  n 

that  adulteration  with  lead  could  be  practised  with  any  : 

If  the  foreign  wines  used  in  Britain  should  become  i  ! 

lead  could  hardly  restore  their  taste  so  thoroughly  as  U  i 
on  the  consumer. 

Sometimes  spirituous  liquors  and  preserves  have  bet 

terated  with  lead,  in  consequence  of  sugar  of  lead  havii  ; 

used  to  clarify  them,  or  to  render  them  colourless.     (  i 

Gassicourt  says  it  is  a  common  practice  in  France  tc  : 

honey  and  sugar  of  grapes,  and  to  make  brandy  pale  i 

way;  and  M,  Boudet  has  detected  lead  in  many  san  • 

these  articles  as  they  are  sold  in  Paris  *.     Hollands  h  i 
wise  been  poisoned  in  the  same  manner,     l^r  Shearma 

tions  his  having  detected  an  extensive  adulteration  of  sn  i 

Geneva  by  an  excise  officer,  which  had  been  sold  and  dii  i 
over  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  and  which  committe 
ravages  among  the  inhabitants  f . 

The  adulterations  hitherto  noticed  take  place  through  i 
of  the  chemical  action  of  the  adulterated  substances  on  1  ! 
its  oxide.    Some  other  substances  are  occasionally  contan  i 
with  the  metal  by  its  compounds  being  merely  mecha  i 
mixed  with  them.     There  is  of  course  no  end  to  the  n 
and  variety  of  adulterations  of  this  kind.     But  the  foil 
will  serve  as  examples.    Gaubius  once  detected  an  adultc 
of  butter  with  white  lead  at  a  time  when  it  was  very  scs 
Flanders,  owing  to  a  dreadful  mortality  among  the  a 
An  instance  of  poisoning  with  lead,  in  consequence  of  < 
having  been  mixed  with  red  lead,  is  mentioned  in  the  Re; 
ry  of  Arts  §•     This  variety  deserves  to  be  remembered, 
lead  was  at  one  time  a  good  deal  used  to  communicate  to  < 
the  peculiar  reddish-yellow  colour,  which  is  supposed 
characteristic  of  fineness  of  quality.     In  the  Transactic 
the  Medical  Society  of  London,  a  singular  instance  has 
rettted  by  Mr  Deering^  of  the  lead  colic  attacking  a  wht 

*  Journal  General  de  M^ecine,  xliv.  921. 
i*  Edin.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  viiL  213. 
X  Dehaen,  Ratio  medendi,  P.  x.  c.  viii.  §  1. 
5  Repertory  of  Arta,  First  Series^  viii.  262. 
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milyj  and  proving  latal  to  two  of  them,  in  oonsequence  of  Ae 
ioBidiouB  introduction  of  white  lead  into  the  body.  Although 
the  nature  of  the  symptoms  in  the  several  caaee  left  no  doubt 
that  lead  was  the  cause  of  them,  it  waa  long  before  the  souroe 
of  it  was  discovered-  Every  vessel  and  article  used  in  the 
kitchen  was  in  vain  examined;  when  at  length  it  was  dlsoover- 
ed  that  the  sugar  used  by  the  family  had  been  taken  frojn  a 
barrel  which  bad  formerly  contuned  white  lead,  and  that,  ai 
the  sugar  from  the  centre  of  the  barrel  had  been  dug  out,  and 
given  away  to  various  friends,  the  outer  part  of  it  next  the 
white  lead  was  chiefly  used  by  the  family  themselves  *. 

Prooeaajbr  detecting  Lead  in  mixed  J'luide. 

The  process  for  this  purpose  which  has  appeared  to  me  the 
most  convenient  is  a  modification  of  one  proposed  by  OrfiW  in 
the  early  editions  of  his  Toxicology.  In  the  fijrst  place,  a  little 
nitric  acid  should  be  added  to  the  suspected  matter  before  fil- 
tration; for  nitric  acid  I  find  redissolves  any  insoluble  com- 
pound formed  by  the  salts  of  lead  with  albumen  and  other  sni- 
mal  prindples,  as  well  as  some  of  those  formed  with  vegetable 
principles ;  and  conseqaenUy  renders  it  more  probable,  that 
the  poison  will  be  detected  in  the  first  part  of  the  analysis,  if 
present  at  all  f.  This  being  done,  aulphuretted-hydrt^en  gas 
is  to  be  transmitted  through  the  fluid  part  of  the  mixture ;  and 
if  a  dark-coloured  precipitate  is  formed,  the  whole  is  to  be  boil- 
ed and  filtered  to  ooUeot  the  precipitate. 

In  order  to  ascertain  that  the  precipitate  poutively  contains 
lead,  those  who  ore  accustomed  to  use  the  blowpipe  may  put 
the  Bulphuret  into  a  little  hole  in  a  bit  of  c^rcoal,  and  reduce 
it  by  the  tine  point  of  a  blowpipe-flame,  when  a  ungle  globule 
is  procured,  which  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  lustre  and  sof^ 
nesB.  A  better  process,  for  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
use  the  blowpipe,  and  perh^  a  better  test  of  the  existence  of 
lead  in  all  mrcumstances,  is  to  heat  the  sulphuret  to  redness  In 
a  tube,  and  to  treat  it  with  strong  nitric  acid,  without  heat  or 
with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  only.     The  lead  is  liius  dissolsed 

'  Trans,  (if  London  Medical  SociM/,  i.,  or  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouriud,  viiL 
■211. 

f  The  preeipiutu  formed  by  ai;eute  of  lead  vilh  ■Ibumui  is  dioolved  by  nitiic 
acid.      Prom  that  formed  iritli  niilk  the  scid  removes  ibe  piidc  of  lead  entirely, 

k'iivlng  Ihp  CiLM'ill. 
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withoot  the  sulphur  beii^  acted  on.  The  solution  is  th 
diluted  with  water,  filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness,  anc 
heated  to  expel  the  excess  of  nitric  acid.  If  the  residue 
solved  in  water,  it  will  present  the  usual  characters  oi 
solution  when  subjected  to  the  proper  liquid  tests.  C 
the  hydriodate  of  potass  is  to  be  preferred  when  the  c 
is  too  small  for  trying  more  of  them.  But  for  this  purp< 
must  be  taken  to  expel  all  the  excess  of  nitric  acid,  bee 
excess  will  strike  a  yellow  colour  with  the  test  though 
not  present. 

If  the  preceding  process  should  not  detect  lead  in  th* 
ed  part  of  the  mixed  fluid,  then  the  insoluble  matter  1^ 
filter  is  to  be  incinerated,  and  the  residuum  dissolved  ii 
acid,  and  tested  as  the  former.     This  branch,  however, 
very  rarely  required,  if  lead  be  present,  because  the  pre4 
of  adding  nitric  acid  previous  to  filtration,  dissolves  tl 
from  most  of  its  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in  water 
process  of  inoineratioa  in  medico-l^al  analysb  generally 
beayaided  if  possible,  as  it  is  not  easily  managed  by  unp 
ed  persons. — The  present  branch  of  the  process  of  analyi 
be  particularly  required  for  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
mited  matter,  when  any  sulphate  or  phosphate  has  been 
as  an  antidote. 

In  the  last  edition  of  his  Medecine-L%ale  [1832]  Ori 
given  a  process  differing  little  from  that  here  detailed. 

Section  II. — Of  the  Action  of  Lead  afidthe  Symptoms  it 

in  Man. 

The  effects  of  the  preparations  of  lead  on  the  body  an 
striking.  They  differ  according  to  the  rapidity  with  wl 
enters  the  system.  Large  doses  of  its  soluble  salts  cause  \ 
toms  of  irritant  poisoning.  The  gradual  introduction  c 
of  ite  oxidated  preparations  in  minute  quantities  brings  on 
culiar  and  now  well  known  variety  of  colic,  which  is  oftd 
lowed  by  •partial  palsy,  and  in  violent  cases  by  apoplexy^ 

The  physiological  effects  and  mode  of  action  of  the  i 
salto  in4rritoting  doses  have  been  examined  experiment! 
Professor  Orfila^  M.  Gaqnird,  Dr  Schioepfer^  and  Dr  Can 
Their  experiments  agree  in  showing  that  these  poisons 
direct  irritating  action,  and  a  remote  operation  of  an  unl 
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kind;  but  the  results  obtained  by  diiFerent  experimentaliBts 
differ  as  to  some  of  the  details.  The  acetate  may  be  taken  as 
a  type  of  the  whole  genus. 

Orfila  found  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  bring  dogs  un- 
der the  action  of  the  acetate  if  swallowed  in  solution,  because 
they  speedily  discharged  it  all  by  vomiting.  But  if  the  salt 
was  fi^ven  in  powder  in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce,  or  if  the  so- 
lution was  retained  in  the  stomach  by  a  ligature  on  the  gullet, 
the  symptoms  produced  were  those  of  violent  irritation  in  the 
first  instance,  succeeded  by  extreme  weakness  and  death,  some- 
times in  nine  hours,  more  generally  not  till  the  second  day  or 
later.  The  appearances  in  the  body  were  unnatural  whiteness 
of  the  villous  coat  when  death  was  rapid,  and  vascular  redness 
when  death  was  slower.  The  whiteness  in  the  former  case 
Orfila  ascribes  to  chemical  action.  But  as  neither  this  appear- 
ance nor  the  redness  in  the  latter  case  was  considerable,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  symptoms  were  not  those  of  continuous 
irritation,  he  was  led  to  doubt  whether  the  poison  causes  death 
in  consequence  of  its  irritant  properties.  And  the  phenomena 
observed  by  him  when  acetate  of  lead  was  injected  into  the 
jugular  vein  prove  that  death  is  owing  to  certain  remote  ef- 
fects. Introduced  through  this  channel  thirteen  grains  killed 
a  dog  almost  immediately,  death  being  preceded  by  no  other 
symptom  except  convulsive  respiration ;  five  grains  killed  an- 
other in  five  days,  and  the  leading  symptoms  were  weariness, 
languor,  staggering,  and  slight  convulsions,  none  of  which 
symptoms  appeared  till  the  third  day;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  neither  animal  could  he  find  any  morbid  appearance  on  dis- 
section *.  I  have  found  that  a  carefiiUy  prepared  neutral  ni* 
trate  of  lead  is  powerfully  irritant  and  corrosive  in  the  dose  of 
400  grains.  A  large  dog  was  killed  in  sixteen  hours  with  vio- 
lent diarrhoea  and  efforts  to  vomit,  when  this  dose  was  admini- 
stered in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  secured  in  the  stomach  by 
a  ligature  on  the  gullet.  And  after  death  the  whole  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  gullet  and  stomach,  and  the  villi  of  the  upper  half 
of  the  small  intestines,  were  found  uniformly  white,  brittle,  and 
evidently  disintegrated ;  and  the  mucous  coat  of  the  great  in- 
testines was  bright  red  in  parallel  lines. 

The  experiments  of  Gcupard  coincide  with  those  of  Orfila 

*  Toxlcologie  G^nerale,  i.  690. 
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in  assigiiing  to  the  acetate  of  lead  considerable  activit 
it  is  directly  introduced  into  the  blood, — the  quantity  of 
four  grains  generally  causing  death  in  three  or  five 
The  experiments  of  Campbell  farther  show  that  death 
induced  by  applying  it  to  a  wound,  and  that  the  symptc 
tecedent  to  death  resemble  those  remarked  by  Oriila  wb 
injected  into  a  vein  f  •  But  the  two  last  experimental! 
fer  from  Orfila  in  assigning  to  sugar  of  lead  a  property  li 
possessed  by  arsenic,  of  acting  on  the  alimentary  cana 
when  applied  to  a  wound,  or  directly  introduced  into  the 
For  Campbell  found  the  stomach  corrugated  and  red,  a  i 
small  intestines  also  vascular ;  while  Gaspard  not  only  ob  i 
analogous  appearances  after  death,  but  even  also  witnes  \ 
the  symptoms  of  violent  dysentery  during  life. — In  i  i 
proof  of  the  local  irritating  power  of  this  poison,  it  may  i 
ded,  that  when  sugar  of  lead  was  injected  into  the  rectum  (  i 
bell  found  it  to  cause  purging,  tenesmus,  itching  of  the  i 
and  great  debility. 

The  only  inquiries  I  have  hitherto  met  with,  which  asf 
lead  in  continued  small  doses  the  power  of  producing  i 
mals  the  peculiar  colic  and  palsy  so  regularly  produced  b 
man  are  those  of  Schhepfer^  related  in  his  thesis  on  the  ' 
of  poisons  when  injected  into  the  windpipe.     He  foun< 
the  acetate,  introduced  through  this  channel  in  successive 
of  ten  grains,  brought  on  all  the  symptoms  of  colica  pici 
preceded  by  oppressed  breathing,  and  ending  fatally  with 
and  convulsions  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  %.    More  re< 
Dr  JVibmer,  in  the  course  of  some  experiments  on  the 
continued  use  of  acetate  and  carbonate  of  lead,  which  w 
m'entioned  presently,  remarked  weakness  and  8ti£Foess  c 
limbs  \n  dogs;  and  in  the  rabbit  I  have  observed  in  th 
circumstances  gradually  increasing  weakness,  ending  in 
plete  palsy  of  the  fore-legs. 

Lead  has  been  sought  for  with  variable  success  throii| 
the  fluids  and  solids  of  men  and  animals  who  had  died  ol 
were  at  the  time  labouring  under  its  effects.  Gmelin^  wi 
quoting  his  authority  for  the  fact,  observes  that  it  may  1 

•  Journal  de  Physiologic,  i.  284. 

•f-  Diss.  Inaug.  p.  27. 

X  De  EfTectibus  liquidoruin  in  vias  oeriferas,  &c.  p.  4^ 
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tected  in  the  bodies  of  personB  afflicted  with  colioa  pietonum  *. 
In  recent  times,  ScMaepfer  analyzed  the  Besh,  lirer,  lungs,  intes- 
tines, and  blood  of  a  rabbit  killed  in  three  weeks  by  the  dis- 
ease, without  being  able  to  detect  any  trace  of  the  metal  f . 
And  Barruel  and  Merat  were  not  more  successful  in  tiieir  at- 
tempts to  diiscover  it  in  the  urine  and  feces  of  their  padents, 
though  they  used  the  precaution  of  operating  on  large  quanti- 
ties :|:.  Very  di£Ferent  results,  however,  have  been  obtained  more 
lately  by  Dr  WUnner,  a  German  physiologist.  He  poisoned  two 
dogs,— one  with  sugar  of  lead  given  in  small  doses  daily  to  the 
amount  of  two  drachms  and  eight  grains  in  the  course  of  thirty- 
seven  days, — the  other  with  white  lead  given  to  the  extent  of  two 
drachms  in  fourteen  days, — at  the  end  of  which  periods  the  ani- 
mals died.  In  both  there  was  frequent  vomiting  and  gradually- 
increasing  weakness  and  stifiness  of  the  legs.  In  the  dead  body 
the  only  unusual  appearance  was  an  overflow  of  dark  greenish- 
yellow  bile,  which  distended  the  gall-bladder,  and  lined  the 
whole  stomach  and  intestines-  Various  fluids  and  several  of 
the  soft  solids  were  carefully  examined  for  lead ;  and  Dr  Wib- 
mer  succeeded  in  discovering  it  distinctly  in  the  liver  and  the 
muscles,  but  especially  in  the  spinal  chord ;  while  a  mere  trace 
only  could  be  found  in  the  blood,  and  none  at  all  in  the  bile^ 
urine,  or  brain.  The  process  of  analysis  consisted  simply  in  de- 
flagrating the  matter  for  examination  with  nitre,  acting  on  the 
residue  with  nitric  acid,  filtering  and  neutralizing  the  solution, 
and  testing  it  with  su^huretted-hydrogen,  carbonate  of  potass, 
and  hydriodate  of  potass  §.  These  remarkable  experiments  are 
supposed  by  the  author  to  account  for  the  palsy  and  convulsions 
induced  by  lead,  as  well  as  for  the  wasting  of  the  muscles ;  nnce 
they  seem  to  prove  that  the  poison  is  concentrated  by  some  vital 
operation  on  the  muscular  system  and  spinal  chord. — I  have  re- 
peated Dr  Wibmer's  researches,  but  not  with  similar  results. 
In  one  rabbit,  killed  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  more  by  a  draehm 
of  acetate  of  lead,  not  a  particle  of  lead  could  be  found  in  the 
spinal  chord ;  but  in  the  solution  procured  by  Wibmer's  pro- 
cess from  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  muscles  it  was  indicated  dis- 

*  Geschichte  der  Mineralischen  Gifte,  1 1 8. 
-f>  De  Efiectibus  liquidorum,  &c.  44. 
X  Traits  de  la  Colique  M^tallique,  120. 

§  Tract,  de  EfTectu  Plumbi  in  organismo  animali  sano,  iiecnon  de  Tberapia 
intoxicationis  saturnina.     Autore  Carol.  Wibmer.    Monacbii,  1829,  p.  29. 
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tinctly  hy  sulphttretted-hydrogen,  less  distinctly  by  chroii 
potass,  and  still  less  so  by  hydriodate  of  potass.     To  ai 
rabbit  eight  grains  of  sugar  of  lead  were  giren  daily  fc 
dayS)  and  on  the  ninth  day  sixteen  grains  killed  it  in  h 
hour, — ^the  symptoms  being  extreme  fiaccidity,  weakness 
torpor,  without  coma.    The  spinal  chord,  the  brain,  the  h 
and  crural  muscles,  and  the  liver,  were  separately  examin* 
lead,  but  no  trace  of  it  could  be  found  except  in  the  h 
musdes,  where  it  was  faintly  indicated  by  sulphuretted-h 
gen. — All  of  these  experiments,  as  well  as  the  original  i 
tigations  of  Dr  Wibmer,  are  exposed  to  a  probable  soui 
fallacy,  which  at  the  time  they  were  made  was  not  suspect 
exist, — ^the  presence  of  traces  of  copper  in  the  animal  solid 
fluids,  (See  p.  430.)     I  have  already  said  that  I  doubt  tl 
curacy  of  the  experiments  which  led  M.  Sarzeau  to  anm 
the  presence  of  copper  in  all  animal  solids  and  fluids ;  an 
reason  is,  that  in  many  of  the  experiments  which  have  just 
shortly  described  neither  Dr  Wibmer  nor  myself  remarket 
indication  of  copper.     If  M.  Sarzeau's  discovery,  howevc 
admitted,  the  results  described  above  as  pointing  out  the 
sence  of  lead  in  certain  parts  of  animals  poisoned  with  it  ai 
conclusive,  because  copper  would  give  the  appearance  pi 
ced  by  the  most  characteristic  tests,  sulphuretted-hydrogei 
cbromate  of  potass. 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  preparations  of  lead  are  poise 
except  the  metal,  and  perhaps  also  the  sulphuret  The  ex 
roentalists  at  the  Veterinary  School  of  Lyons  found  that  n 
four  ounces  of  the  metal  might  be  given  to  a  dog  without 
vomiting  being  excited ;  and  Orfila  remarked  that  an  oun 
carefully  prepared  sulphuret  had  as  little  e£Fect*.    It  is  pi 
ble  that  irritant  poisoning  can  be  produced  only  by  those  i 
pounds  which  are  soluble,  such  as  the  acetate,  subacetatCj 
nitrate.  It  appears  indeed  from  the  experiments  of  Orfila 
the  acetate  and  my  own  with  the  nitrate,  that  these  compo 
are  true  corroiives,  and  of  no  mean  energy  when  given  in  ] 
doses  moderately  diluted. 

The  insoluble  compounds,  such  as  the  carbonate,  red  i 
and  protoxide,  possess  little  irritant  power.  The  experinM 
ists  of  Lyons  found  litharge  to  be  irritant  in  large  doses  o 

*  Arch.  G&n.  de  Meiiecine,  xtx.  328. 
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an  ounce  *.  But  Orfila  gave  dogs  large  doses  of  die  red  oxide 
and  carbonate  without  obseriring  any  signs  of  irritation  in  the 
stomach ;  and  a  case  has  been  published  of  a  young  woman  hav- 
ing swallowed  accidentally  an  ounce  and  a-half  of  the  carbonate 
without  any  bad  effect  whatever  either  at  the  time  or  after  wardsf. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  all  the  compounds  of  lead  which 
are  soluble  in  water  or  in  the  animal  fluids  may  produce  in  &- 
vourable  circumstances  the  lead  coUq  and  palsy.  Dr  A.  T.  Thorn* 
son,  indeed  %,  has  endeavoured  to  show  by  some  experiments 
that  the  carbonate  is  the  only  compound  of  lead  which  possesses 
this  singular  power,  and  that  if  the  acetate  of  lead  produces 
similar  effects,  it  is  only  because  that  salt  usually  contains  an 
excess  of  oxide  which  becomes  carbonate  from  the  action  of 
free  carbonic  acid  in  the  stomach  and  other  parts  of  animals,  or 
because  the  salt  is  decomposed  by  double  decomposition  from 
the  accidental  presence  of  alkaline  carbonates.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me,  however,  that  the  researches  of  Dr  Thomson,  taken 
along  with  the  prior  inquiries  of  other  physiologists,  will  bear 
out  this  conclusion.     The  experiments  of  Wibmer  in  particu- 
lar would  seem  to  show  that  the  carbonate  is  at  least  not  more 
active  than  the  acetate ;  nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  the 
small  doses  of  acetate  ^ven  by  him,  seldom  exceeding  two  or 
three  grains  at  a  time,  could  yield  any  carbonate  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal  of  a  dog,  where  there  is  commonly  much  free  mu- 
riatic and  acetic  acid.    Farther,  in  many  of  the  instances  of  lead 
colic  related  above  as  produced  by  cyder,  wine,  and  other  acid 
substances  acting  on  lead  or  its  oxide,  the  acid  must  have  been 
so  greatly  in  excess  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  carbonate 
of  lead  could  have  been  formed  afterwards  by  any  ordinary  ac- 
cident.    And  even  supposing  the  carbonate  to  be  more  active 
than  other  compounds  in  occasioning  colic  and  palsy,  as  Dr 
Thomson's  inquiries  would  tend  to  show,  the  fact  may  be  ad- 
mitt4^d  without  necessarily  leading  to  the  inference  that  it  is  the 
only  active  compound  of  lead,  or  that  other  preparations  must 
be  converted  into  the  carbonate  before  they  can  set  as  slow  poi- 
sons.  For  the  superior  activity  of  the  carbonate  may  be  owing* 
to  the  great  obstinacy  with  which  its  impalpable  powder  adheres 
to  moist  membranous  surfaces,  and  the  consequent  greater  cer- 

•  Corvisart's  Journal  de  Medecine. 
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tainty  of  its  ultimate  absorption.  It  certainly  appears  a 
bat  consistent  with  a  general  law,  to  which  hitherto  no  nrn 
ed  exception  has  been  found,  that  the  carbonate  must  be  di 
ed  before  it  can  act  constitutionally. 

The  Symptoms  observed  in  Man  from  the  preparati< 
lead  are  of  three  kinds.  One  class  of  symptoms  indicate  ii 
mation  of  the  alimentary  canal :  another  spasm  of  its  mu 
and  a  third  injury  of  the  nervous  system,  sometimes  apo] 
more  commonly  palsy,  and  that  almost  alwa3rs  partial  ai 
complete.  Each  of  these  classes  of  symptoms  may  exist 
pendently  of  the  other  two ;  but  the  last  two  are  more  com 
ly  combined. 

The  irritant  effects  of  large  doses  of  the  soluble  salts  o 
come  first  under  consideration.  Of  these  the  acetate,  or 
of  lead  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 

Here  it  will  in  the  first  instance  be  observed  that,  accoi 
to  the  experiments  mentioned  above,  the  acetate  of  lead,  th 
certainly  an  irritant  poison^  is  not  very  energetic, — being  i 
lees  so  than  the  vulgar  generally  believe,  and  far  inferi 
most  of  the  metallic  poisons  hitherto  treated  of.     This  fa 
appears  from  the  experience  of  physicians  as  to  its  effec 
medicinal  doses.     The  acetate  has  been  often  given  in  p 
lajqge  doses  in  medical  practice ;  and  although  it  has  somei 
excited  colic  when  continued  too  long,  ordinary  irritation  c 
stomach  seems  to  have  been  rarely  observed.     Mr  Dante 
a  late  paper  on  its  effects  as  a  remedy  for  mercurial  sidiva 
states  that  he  gives  it  in  doses  of  ten  grains  three  times  a* 
and  that  he  never  observed  it  excite  any  other  unpleasant  s] 
tom  except  slight  colic,  which  seldom  came  on  till  after  the  fo 
dose  *.     I  have  often  given  it  in  divided  doses  to  the  amou 
eighteen  grains  daily  for  eight  or  ten  days,  without  remar 
any  unpleasant  symptom  whatever,  except  once  or  twice  s 
colic     Van  Swieten  even  mentions  a  case  in  which  it  was  g 
to  the  amount  of  a  drachm  daily  for  ten  days  before  it  C8 
any  material  symptom  f  « 

Yet  facts  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  acetate  of  lead  i 
improper  dose  will  produce  violent  and  immediate  effects, 
symptoms  are  then  either  those  of  simple  irritation,  or  more 

•  London  Med.  Repos.  N.  S.  tl  868. 
t   Comment.  1060,  T.  iU.  p.  347.     Editio  Dan  Barbari. 
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monly  those  of  inflammation  united  with  the  peculiar  spasmodic 
colic  of  lead,  and  sometimes  followed  by  convulsions  and  coma, 
or  by  local  palsy. 

In  one  of  Sir  George  BcJter^s  essays  there  is  an  instance  of  im- 
mediate and  violent  symptoms  having  been  caused  by  a  drachm 
taken  twice  with  a  short  interval  between  the  doses.  The  sub- 
ject was  a  soldier  who  took  it  in  milk  to  cure  a  diarrhoea.  Five 
hours  after  the  first  dose  he  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  bowels 
and  a  feeling  of  distension  round  the  navel*  After  the  second 
these  symptoms  became  much  more  acute ;  and  he  was  soon  af- 
ter seized  with  bilious  vomitings  loss  of  speech,  delirium,  and 
profuse  sweating,  while  the  pulse  fell  down  to  40.  He  reco- 
vered, however,  with  the  aid  of  diluents  and  cathartics  *. 

A  case  which  proved  rapidly  fatal  has  been  related  in  a  French 
journal.  A  drummer  in  a  French  regiment,  who  was  much 
given  to  drinking,  stole  some  Goulard's  extract,  and  drank  it  for 
wine.  Neither  the  first  symptoms  nor  the  dose  could  be  ascer- 
tained. On  the  second  day  he  was  affected  with  loss  of  appe- 
tite, paleness,  co^tiveness,  and  excessive  debility ;  on  the  third 
day  he  had  severe  and  excessive  colic,  drawing  in  of  the  belly, 
loss  of  voice,  cold  sweats,  locked  jaw,  and  violent  convulsions; 
and  he  expired  before  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The  mor- 
bid appearances  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place.  Su- 
gar of  lead  was  detected  in  the  stomach  f. 

In  both  these  instances  the  disorder  excited  partook  very 
much  of  the  character  of  the  spasmodic  .colic  which  is  caused  by 
the  g^radual  introduction  of  lead  into  the  body ;  and  in  die  last 
the  whole  course  of  the  man's  illness  was  very  like  that  of  the 
worst  or  most  acute  form  of  coiiea  pictanum.  But  in  another  ex- 
ample which  came  under  my  own  notioe  the  symptoms  were 
more  nearly  those  of  ordinary  irritation, — ^namely,  vomiting, 
burning,  and  pricking  pain  in  the  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach, 
with  trifling  colic  subsequently ;  but  the  patient  recovered  in 
two  or  three  days.  The  quantity  taken  was  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 

In  another  instance  related  by  Mr  Iliff  of  London,  where 
an  ounce  of  the  salt  was  accidentally  swallowed  in  solution,  the 
symptoms  were  at  first  colic  pains  and  vomiting,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  vomiting  and  tenderness,  and,  after  these  symp- 
toms receded,  a  peculiar  state  of  rigidity  and  numbness,  which 

•   Trans.  Coll.  Phys.  London,  iii.  426.  I  Journal  UniverscI,  n,  351. 
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was  not  entirely  removed  for  several  days.  In  tbb  caa 
medies  were  used  for  three  hours ;  and  even  two  houi 
when  the  stomach-pump  was  resorted  to  on  account 
sltghtness  of  the  vomiting,  lead  was  found  in  the  fir 
withdrawn, — a  new  proof  of  the  feeble  action  of  acetate 
compared  with  some  other  metallic  poisons  *. 

So  much  for  the  operation  of  the  acetate  of  lead  ii 
doses.  Physicians,  however,  are  much  better  acquaint 
the  effects  of  lead  when  introduced  into  the  body  contii 
and  insidiously  in  minute  quantities.  For  all  tradesmc 
work  much  with  its  preparations  are  apt  to  suffer  in  th 
and  many  other  persons  have  been  brought  under  its  ac 
consequence  of  articles  of  food  and  drink  being  impre 
with  it.  The  disease  which  is  thus  induced  may  be  < 
into  two  distinct  stages. 

The  first  stage  is  an  affection  of  the  alimentary  can 
leading  feature  of  which  is  violent  and  obstinate  colic, 
symptom  at  times  begins  abruptly  during  a  state  of  sound  I 
but  much  more  commonly  it  is  ushered  in  by  a  derange 
of  the  stomach,  not  unlike  common  dyspepsia,  seldom  so 
as  to  cause  alarm,  and  almost  always  imputed  at  first  to  a 
cause.  By  and  bye  the  uneasiness,  which  was  confined 
stomach,  stretches  throughout  the  whole  abdomen,  j 
same  time  the  stomach  becomes  irritable,  and  the  food 
jected  by  vomiting.  Cramps  in  the  pit  of  the  stomacl 
succeed,  and  ere  long  they  extend  to  the  rest  of  the  bel 
at  length  the  complete  colic  paroxysm  is  formed.  The 
sometimes  pretty  constant ;  sometimes  it  ceases  at  interv 
together ;  but  much  more  commonly,  there  are  remissions 
than  intermissions ;  and  it  is  remarked  that  both  the  rem 
and  exacerbations  are  much  longer  than  those  of  comroor 
The  pain  is  very  generally,  yet  not  invariably^  relieved  bj 
sure ;  even  strong  pressure  very  seldom  causes  any  uneai 
provided  it  be  not  made  on  the  epigastrium ;  nay,  some  p« 
have  been  known  to  bear,  with  relief  to  the  paroxysm 
weight  of  two  or  of  three  people  standing  on  the  belly  f . 
belly  is  almost  always  hard,  the  abdominal  muscles  bein{ 
tracted :  Sometimes  it  is  rather  full,  more  commonly  t1 

*  I^ondon  Medical  Repository,  1824,  N.  %  iii.  37. 
-f  M^rat  d«  la  Colique  M^ulliqiic,  51. 
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verse,  and  the  navel  is  often  drawn  in  so  as  almost  to  touch  the 
spine.     The  bowels  all   the   while  are   obstinately   oostire. 
Either  there  is  no  discharge  from  them  at  all,  or  scanty,  knot- 
ty feeoes  are  passed  with  mnch  straining  and  pun.     In  a  few 
instances  dtarrhcea  takes  the  place  of  the  opposite  affection. 
The  urine  is  commonly  diminished,  but  the  saliva  increased  in 
quantity  and  bluish  in  colour.     From  the  beginnii^,  or  more 
generally  after  a  fSsw  hours  or  days,  the  limbs  are  racked  with 
cutting  pains.     The  aspect  of  the  countenance  is  dull,  anxious, 
and  gloomy :  In  advanced  cases  the  expression  of  gloomy  anxiety 
exceeds  that  of  almost  all  other  diseases.     It  appears  from  the 
latest  works  on  this  disease  published  in  France^  and  particu- 
larly from  the  able  treatise  of  M^at,  that  the  puke  is  rarely 
accelerated,  but  on  the  contrary  is  often  retarded  *.     This  does 
not  accord  with  the  experience  of  some  earlier  writersf ;  and 
I  may  add,  that  in  the  few  cases,  which  this  city  has  afforded 
me  opportunities  of  witnessing,  fe^'er  has  been  always  present, 
and  that  in  one  patient  the  pulse  was  100,  very  foil  and  hard. 
It  cannot  be  questioned,  however,  that,  as  M6rat  states,  ferer 
is  not  essential.     The  skin  has  a  dull,  dirty,  cadaverous  appear- 
ance, is  often,  though  not  always  hot,  and  in  either  case  is  be- 
dewed with  irregular,  clammy,  cold  perspiration. 

This,  the  first  stage  of  colica  pictomnn,  may  end  in  three  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  the  patientmay  recover  at  once  from  itas  from 
an  ordinary  colic ;  and  it  is  consolatory  to  know,  tiiat  a  first  at- 
tack, taken  under  timely  management,  is  fin*  the  most  part  easily 
made  to  terminate  in  that  fiivourable  manner.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  rarely  endures  beyond  eight  days.  But  it  is  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  recur,  if,  for  example,  the  patient  expose  himself 
to  what  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  cause  merely  a  com- 
mon colic  or  diarrhoBa ;  and  if  he  returns  to  a  trade  which  ex«> 
poses  him  again  to  the  poison  of  lead,  the  disease  is  sure  to  re- 
cur sooner  or  later,  and  repeatedly,  unless  he  observes  the 
greatest  precautions.  In  one  or  other  of  these  returns,  some- 
times even  in  the  first  attack,  the  colic  is  not  succeeded  by  oom- 
plete  recovery,  but  gives  place  to  another  more  obstinate  and 
more  alarming  disease.   This  secondary  affection  is  of  two  sorts. 

*  M^rat  de  la  Colique  Metallique,  p.  55, 
f'Troncfain  de  Colica  Pictunum.     Geneva)  1757. 
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One,  which  ooeura  chiefly  in  fatal  cases,  is  a  species  of  a| 
The  odker,  which  does  not  of  it«elf  prove  &tal,  is  parti 
In  violent  and  neglected  cases  of  coUca  pictonum,  t 
beoomes  attended  in  a  few  days  with  giddiness,  great 
and  torpor;  as  the  torpor  advances  the  pains  in  the  b< 
limbs  abate ;  at  length  the  patient  becomes  convulsed 
matose,  from  which  state  very  few  recover.     A  very  n 
mination  allied  to  that  now  described  is  sudden  death 
the  colic  stage,  without  any  symptom  which  would  U 
to  suspect  its  approach.     A  case  of  this  kind  has  he&k 
by  M.  Louis.     His  patient,  five  minutes  after  talking 
attendant  of  his  ward,  was  found  at  his  bedside  in  the  ag 
death ;  and  no  cause  fer  so  sudden  a  death  could  be  foi 
dissection  *. 

In  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have  not  been  neg 

and  particularly  when  the  attack  is  not  the  first,  the  dep 

of  the  colic  often  leaves  the  patient  in  a  state  of  extreme 

lity,  which  by  and  bye  is  found  to  be  a  true  partial  paky, 

or  less  complete.     This  affection  is  sometimes  present  1 

the  colic  departs,  but  is  apt  to  escape  notice  till  the  pain  4i 

The  patsy  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.     It  affects  cluefly  the 

extremities,  and  is  attended  with  excessive  muscular  emaci 

The  loss  of  power  and  substance  is  most  remarkable  in  the 

cles  which  supply  the  thumb  and  fingers ;  and  in  ever] 

which  I  have  seen  the  extensors  suffered  more  than  the  flc 

The  paralysis  is  hardly  ever  complete,  except  perhaps  i 

extensors  of  the  fingers.   When  it  is  considerable,  the  poi 

of  the  hands  is  almost  characteristic  of  the  disease.     The  I 

are  constantly  bent,  except  when  the  arms  hang  straight  c 

by  the  side ;  they  dangle  loose  when  the  patient  moves ;  he 

not  extend  them,  and  raises  one  arm  with  the  aid  of  the  o 

When  in  this  state  he  usually  complains  also  of  racking  ^ 

in  the  limbs  and  arms,  his  digestion  is  feeble,  and  trivial  d 

renew  the  colic.     From  this  deplorable  condition  it  is  still 

sible  to  restore  him  to  health,  chiefly  by.  rigorous  attention' f 

gimen.     But  he  too  often  dies  in  consequence  of  a  fresh  h 

of  coUc  as  soon  as  he  returns  to  his  fatal  trade. 

The  lead  palsy,  however,  does  not  always  come  on  i| 
regular  manner.    Sometimes  the  primary  stage  of  colic  is  y 

*  Louitf  ilecherches  Pathologiques,  483. 
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ing,  so  that  the  wasting  of  the  muscles  and  loss  of  power  are  the 
first  symptoms.  I  have  seen  a  characteristic  example  of  the  kind 
in  a  sailor  who  had  been  employed  for  a  month  in  painting  a 
vessel.  He  had  great  weakness  and  wasting  of  the  arms  and 
hands,  particularly  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb ;  but  except  a  ten- 
dency to  indigestion,  costiveness,  and  transient  slight  pain  of  the 
belly,  he  had  suffered  no  previous  disorder  of  the  intestines. 
Dr  Briffht  mentions  similar  effects  occurring  in  the  instance 
of  a  painter  who  in  seven  years  had  three  attacks  of  the  same 
kind,  not  preceded  by  colic  *. 

Colica  pictonum  is  the  only  disease  which  has  been  distinctly 
traced  to  the  operation  of  lead  insidiously  introduced  into  the 
body.  But  many  other  disorders  have  been  ascribed  to  its 
agency.  Boerhcuwe  seems  to  have  imagined  that  consumption 
might  be  so  induced  ;  and  Dr  Ixxmbe  thought  that  to  this  cause 
may  be  traced  the  increased  prevalence  of  "  scrofula,  phthisis, 
dropsy,  chronic  rheumatism,  stomach  complaints,  hypochon- 
driasis, and  the  host  of  nervous  complaints  which  infest  modem 
life  f ."     These  conjectures  are  wholly  destitute  of  foundation 

in  fact 

In  whatever  form  lead  is  habitually  applied  to  the  body,  it  is 

apt  to  bring  on  the  tr^n  of  symptoms  mentioned  above ; — the 
inhalation  of  its  fumes,  the  habitual  contact  of  any  of  its  com- 
pounds with  the  skin,  the  prolonged  use  of  them  internally  as 
medicines,  or  externally  as  unguents  and  lotions,  and  the  acci- 
dental introduction  of  them  for  a  length  of  time  with  the  food 
may  sooner  or  later  equally  induce  colica  pictonum. 

Instances  have  occurred  of  colic  produced  by  the  prolonged 
use  of  sugar  of  lead  inwardly  as  a  drug  j:.  Different  practi- 
tioners,^ however,  have  obtained  different  results  as  to  the  £ici- 
lity  with  which  it  operates.  The  causes  of  the  difference  have 
T\pt  been  particularly  investigated ;  but  it  is  probable  that  a 
larger  quantity,  or  more  prolonged  employment  of  it,  is  requir- 
ed to  produce  manifest  effects  than  has  been  tried  by  those  who 
deny  its  tendency  to  occasion  colic. — With  regard  to  the  lead 
colic  being  excited  by  the  application  of  unguents  and  lotions 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  body.  Sir  George  Baker  mentions 

*  Reports  of  Medical  Cases,  ii.  d94. 

"I"  Lanibc  on  Spring  Waters,  p.  71. 

+  Sir  George  Bakery  in  Trans,  of  Coll.  Pliys.  i.  236,  901,  304. 
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ft  case  that  ocourred  under  his  own  notice  of  violent  col    i 
rently  brooght  on  by  litharge  ointment  applied  to  the  vaj 
adds  that  children  have  been  thrown  into  convulsionc 
same  substance  sprinkled  on  sores;  and  he  quotes  Zell 
case  where  symptoms  of  poisoning  were  occasioned  by     i 
ling  the  axiHa  with  it,  as  a  cure  for  redness  of  the  face 
ffiiUf  in  a  letter  to  the  preceding  author,  mentions  his    \ 
seen  the  bowels  affected  by  Goulard's  extract  applied  to 
and  in  another  paper  he  has  given  two  unequivocal  cases,    i 
of  which  colic  was  brought  on  by  saturnine  lotions  apf    i 
a  pustular  disease,  and  in  the  other  by  immersing  the  leg   I 
a-day  for  ten  days  in  a  bath  of  the  solution  of  acetate  of    i 
Such  accidents,  however,  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  som   i 
liary  cause  must  have  favoured  the  operation  of  the  po   i 
the  cases  now  noticed ;  for  every  one  knows  that  free    i 
made  of  kad  unguents  and  lotions,  yet  we  seldom  hear    I 
bad  consequences. — These  cases,  however,  will  probal 
'move  the  doubts  which  some  entertain  of  the  possibility  <  [ 
colic  being  induced  by  the  application  of  the  compounds  < 
to  the  sound  skin  in  those  trades  which  compel  the  woj 
to  be  constantly  handling  them.     At  the  same  time  it  m 
admitted,  that  in  all  these  trades  there  exists  a  more  ob  vio 
ready  channel  for  the  introduction  of  the  poison ;  becau 
T^orkmen  are  either  exposed  to  breathe  its  fumes,  or  are 
transfer  its  particles  from  the  fingers  into  the  stomach  witl 
food. — Of  all  exposures  none  is  more  rapid  and  certaii 
breathing  the  vapours  or  dust  of  the  preparations  of  lead, 
for  that  very  reason  workmen  who  are  so  exposed  seldoi 
fer ;  because  the  greatness  of  the  risk  has  led  to  the  disc 
of  means  to  avert  it,  and  the  openness  of  the  danger  ren^ 
easy  for  the  workmen  to  apply  them. 

To  these  observations  on  the  various  ways  in  which  lei 
sidiously  enters  the  system  a  few  remarks  may  be  added  c 
trades  which  expose  workmen  to  its  influence.  The  mo 
curate  information  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  wc 
M^rat 

He  places  foremost  in  the  list  miners  of  lead.  In  this  • 
try  miners  are  now  rarely  affected,  because  the  frequei 
colica  pictonum  among  them  formerly  led  their  masters  tOj 

*   Trans,  uf  Lond.  CoU«  Phys.  i.  311.  f  Ibid.  iii.  43j. 
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the  subject,  and  to  employ  proper  precautions  for  removing  the 
danger.  It  has  been  stated  by  Dr  Perdval^  and  is  generally 
thought,  that  the  whole  workmen  in  lead  mines  are  i^t  to  be 
attacked  with  the  colic, — those  who  dig  the  sulphuret  as  well 
as  those  who  roast  the  ore*.  If  this  idea  were  correct  it  would 
be  in  contradiction  with  the  general  principle  in  toxicology, 
that  the  metals  are  not  poisonous  unless  oxidated.  But  the 
opinion  is  in  all  probability  founded  on  error ;  for,  according 
to  information  communicated  to  me  by  Mr  Braidj  who  was 
some  years  surgeon  at  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire,  the  workmen 
who  dig  and  pulverize  the  ore  there,  although  liable  to  various 
diseases  connected  with  their  profession,  and  particularly  to 
pectoral  complaints,  never  have  lead  colic  till  they  also  work  at 
the  smelting  fornaces. 

Next  to  miners  may  be  ranked  manufiictarers  of  litharge, 
red-lead  and  white*lead.  The  workmen  at  these  mannfaetories 
are  exposed  to  inhale  the  fumes  frchn  the  fornaces  or  the  dust 
from  the  pulverizing-mills.  It  has  been  chiefly  among  the  work- 
men of  a  former  white-lead  manufactory  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ISdinburgh  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witneenng  the 
lead  colic.  By  a  simple  change  the  proprietor  made  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  which  will  be  mentioned  presently,  the  disease  was 
almost  extirpated  some  years  before  the  manu&ctory  was  given 
up. 

Next  in  order,  perhaps  in  the  same  class  with  colour-makers, 
are  house-painters.  The  cause  of  their  liability  is  the  great 
quantity  of  the  preparations  of  lead  contained  in  the  paints  they 
use.  It  would  appear  that  lead  colic  is  most  frequent  among 
people  of  that  trade  in  cities  of  the  largest  size.  In  Geneva, 
as  I  am  informed  by  my  friend  Dr  C.  Coindet  of  that  place,  co- 
lica  pictonum  is  now  almost  unknown  and  never  occurs  among 
painters.  In  Edinburgh  it  is  also  little  known  among  painters. 
A  journeyman  painter,  a  patient  of  mine  in  the  Infirmary,  had 
been  seventeen  years  in  the  trade,  and  yet  did  not  know  what 
the  painters'  colic  or  lead  palsy  meant.  In  London,  according 
to  the  Dispensary  reports,  and  in  Paris,  according  to  the  tables 
of  M^rat,  many  workmen  of  that  trade  suffer.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  an  intelligent  workman,  once  a  patient  of  mine,  who 
had  been  a  journeyman  painter  both  in  London  and  Edinburgh, 

*  On  the  Poison  of  Loadi  p.  22. 
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that  the  number  of  his  acqoaintaneM  who  had  been 
With  the  colic  in  the  metropolis  was  inoomparably  grea 
here.  This  man  ascribed  die  difference  to  the  workiii 
being  more  in  the  former  place»  so  that  the  men  had  no 
enough  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  clean  themseh 
fully  in  the  internals.  This  appears  a  rational  explana 
do  not  know  how  the  great  prevalence  of  colic  among  j 
in  Paris  is  to  be  accounted  for. 

Plumbers,  sheet-lead  manufacturers,  and  lead-pipe-: 
are  aho  for  obvious  reasons  apt  to  suffer ;  but  as  they 
necessarily  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  lead,  and  suffer 
consequence  of  handling  it  in  the' metallic  form^  it  ougl 
an  easy  matter  to  protect  them.  They  themselves  c 
that  a  very  hazardous  part  of  their  occupation  is  the  re 
the  melted  lead  from  the  melting  pot  to  make  the  sb 
pipes ;  but  this  operation  is  not  dangerous  if  the  meltii 
are  properly  constructed. 

A  few  cases  of  lead  colic  occur  among  glass-blowe 
riers,  and  potters,  who  use  the  oxide  of  lead  in  their  ree 
manufactures.  There  are  a  few  also  among  lapidari 
others,  who  use  it  for  grinding  and  polishing  stOnes  or 
and  among  grocers  and  colourmen  who  sell  its  various 
rations.  Printers  are  rarely  attacked  with  the  colic,  bi 
are  generally  considered  to  be  subject  to  partial  palsy 
hands,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  frequent  handling  of  the 
I  have  met  with  one  case  apparently  of  this  nature. 

Lead  is  not  the  only  metal  to  which  the  power  of  in 
oolica  pictonum  has  been  ascribed*  Merat  has  mentioi 
veral  instances  of  the  disease  occurring  among  brass-fo 
and  other  artisans  who  work  with  copper  *.  TVoncAtn 
Sehenchaer  for  a  set  of  well-marked  cases  which  ha{^en 
convent  of  m<mks,  and  where  the  malady  was  siq[>posed  t 
been  traced  to  all  the  utensils  for  preparing  and  keepiuj 
food  having  been  made  of  untinned  copper  f.  The  sa 
thor  mentions  two  cases^  one  of  which  came  under  bia 
diate  notice,  where  the  aj^mrent  cause  was  the  long-coi 
use  of  antimonial  prqparations  internally  |.  Merat  has  H 
found  a  few  iron-smiths  and  white-iron-smiths  in  the  lii 

*  De  la  Colique  MeuUique.      t  De  CoUca  Pictonum,  p.  56.      \  It 
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a  waiter,  and  an  attorney's  clerk. — Age  or  youth  seemi 
afford  any  protection  against  the  poison*  Of  the  279  cs 
were  under  20,  and  among  these  were  scTeral  painter-b 
above  fifteen  years  old ;  1 13  were  between  nineteen  and 
66  between  twenty-nine  and  forty ;  38  between  thirty-n 
fifty;  28  between  forty-nine  and  sixty;  and  10  older  tha 
These  proportions  will  correspond  pretty  nearly  with 
lative  number  of  workmen  of  similar  ages. — Among  t 
cases  fifteen  died,  or  5.4  per  cent. 

Section  III. — Of  the  Morbid  Apppearances  caused  by 

The  morbid  appearances  caused  by  poisoning  with  1 
in  some  respects  peculiar. 

The  only  opportunity,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  has  h 
occurred  of  inspecting  the  body  of  a  person  killed  rap' 
the  irritant  action  of  lead,  was  in  the  case  of  the  drumm 
merly  quoted,  [p.  512.]  The  lower  end  of  the  gullet,  the 
stomach  and  duodenum,  a  part  of  the  jejimum,  and  the  a 
ing  and  transverse  colon  were  greatly  inflamed ;  and  the 
coat  of  the  stomach  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  macerated 
stomach  contained  six  ounces  of  a  reddish-brown  fluid  whi 
a  sweetish,  styptic,  metallic  taste,  exhaled  the  odour  of  v 
while  evaporating,  and  yielded  globules  of  lead  when  tl 
residue  was  subjected  to  the  process  of  reduction  *•  T 
tection  of  lead  in  the  stomach  after  the  patient  survived 
three  days  is  an  important  fact  in  medico-legal  chemistry 

According  to  Professor  Orjila^  when  the  quantity  of  the 
.  of  lead  has  been  large,  the  stomach  in  animals,  instead  of 
red,  has  sometimes  a  peculiar  blanched  appearance,  arisi 
he  supposes,  from  chemical  action  f .  The  blood  of  animals 
to  be  sometimes  altered  in  nature.  Dr  Campbell  once  fo 
fluid.  In  a  dog  poisoned  with  litharge,  the  experimental 
the  Veterinary  School  at  Lyons  found  it  of  a  vermilion 
in  the  veins,  and  brighter  than  usual  in  the  arteries  |. 

The  appearances  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  ha^ 
of  the  various  forms  of  lead  colic  are  difierent,  and  whol 
connected  with  inflammation. 

*  Journal  Universely  xz.  S53. 

f  Toxicologic  Gen^ralC)  i.  687. 

±  Corvistart's  Journ.  de  M^decine. 
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-The  yalnaUe  work  of  Mirat  contains  four  inspections  after 
death  from  the  acute  or  comatose  form  of  oolica  pictonum.  Tha 
bodies  were  plamp,  nusenlar,  and  hi.  The  alimentary  canal 
was  quite  empty,  and  the  colon  mndi  contracted, — in  one  to  an 
extraordinary  d^ree.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  aHmenftary  canal 
was  every  where  healthy.  He  therefore  infers  that  the  disease 
is  an  affection  of  the  muscular  coat  only.  It  is  a  str^Eii^  rir- 
cumstance,  and  conformable  with  what  will  be  afterwards  ea* 
tablished  in  regard  to  the  true  narcotics,  that,  althougk  both  of 
the  men  died  convulsed  and  comatose,  no  morbid  appearance 
was  visible  within  the  bead  *•  Another  case,  which  confirms  the 
foregoing  facts,  has  been  described  by  Mr  Deering.  It  was  that 
of  a  lady  who  died  convulsed  after  suffering  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  in  whose  body  no  trace  of  disease  could  be  detected 
any  where  f .  Senac  informed  Tronchin  that  he  had  dissected 
above  fifty  cases  of  colics  pictonum  and  found  no  morbid  i^ 
pearances:^.  &:A7oti^p/%r'j  observations  on  animals  are  to  the  same 
effect*  In  the  rabbits  whidi  died  of  colica  pictonum  the  great 
intestines  were  excessively  contracted,  but  all  the  other  organs 
of  the  body  were  healthy  except  the  liver,  which  was  dark  and 
brittle  §•  The  only  instance  I  have  met  with  where  morbU 
af^arances  w&e  found  within  the  head,  was  in  a  case  mention- 
ed by  Sir  G.  Baker  of  a  gentlesdan  who  died  apoplectic  after 
many  attacks  of  colica  pictonum,  and  in  whom  the  brain  was 
found  unusually  soft,  and  blood  extravasated  on  its  siir&oe  to 
the  amount  of  an  ounce  ||« 

The  appearanees  in  those  who  have  been  loi^  affected  with 
the  paralytic  form  of  colica  pictonum  have  been  rarely  observed 
in  modem  times.  I  am  indebted  to  my  late  ocdleagne,  Dr  Dun" 
cttTif  JynwTf  for  the  only  good  account  I  have  been  able  to  pro- 
cure of  the  inspection  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  such  a  case.  The 
man,  who  was  a  plumber,  had  been  long  and  fireqnently  afflict- 
ed with  colica  pictonum  and  its  sequelas.  The  intestines  were 
dark,  tender,  and  &r  advanced  in  putrefiiction.  The  cardiac  ori- 
fice of  the  stomadi  was  so  narrow  that  it  would  only  adsoit  a 

"  De  la  Colique  M6tallique,  p.  213. 

•\  Trans,  of  the  Lond.  Med.  Society,  1810,  or  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joamal, 
yUL211. 

t  Tronchin  de  Colica  Pict.  p.  117. 

§   De  cffectibus  liquidorum  ad  yias  aerif.  applic.  p.  4S. 

II   Trans,  of  Lond.  Coll.  of  Physicians,  i.  469. 
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goose-qniU.     The  meBentertc  glands  were  enlarged  ai 
dened.     The  Iharacic  duct  was  surrounded  by  many  la: 
dies,  like  diseased  glands^  exactly  of  the  colour  of  let 
composed  of  organized  cysts  containing  apparently  an  in< 
matter.  The  analysis  of  this  matter  was  unfortunately  n 
ed.     The  muscles  in  similar  circumstances  are  much  di 
When  the  paralysis  is  not  of  long  standing,  it  appears  ft 
experiments  of  Schloef^er,  (whose  animals  surviyed  abou 
weeks,)  that  the  whole  muscular  system  becomes  pale, 
less,  and  flaccid.     When  the  palsy  is.  of  long  standinj 
change  increases  so  much,  that  the  muscles  in  some  pi 
in  the  arms  and  thumbs,  acquire  the  colour  and  general 
<^  white  fibrous  tissue.     Some  observations  on  the  nat 
these  changes  will  be  found  in  the  essays  of  Sir  G.  Bi 
The  facts  are  communicated  by  Mr  John  Hwnter*     Oi 
mining  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand  of  a  house-p 
who  was  killed  by  an  accident,  Mr  Hunter  found  them 
a  oream  colour,  and  yery  opaque,  their  fibres  distinct,  anc 
texture  unusually  dry  and  tough.     These  alterations  he  a 
imagined  might  have  been  the  result  merely  of  the  pals 
consequent  inactivity  of  the  muscles ;  but  he  changed  hi 
nion  on  finding  the  same  alterations  produced  by  the  dire 
tion  of  sugar  of  lead  on  the  muscles  of  animak ;  and  he 
red  that  the  poison  gradually  e£Pected  a  change  either  o 
muscles  directly,  or  on  the  blood  which  supphed  them, 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  whatever  truth  there  m 
in  his  conclusions,  the  reason  assigned  for  them  will  not 
the  inference  he  has  drawn ;  for  the  acetate  of  lead,  whe 
plied  directly  to  a  muscle,  effects  a  chemical  change,  in  o 
quence  of  whidi  the  animal  matter  unites  with  the  oxi 
lead, — an  action  which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  o 
in  the  muscles  during  the  course  of  the  painter's  palsy. 

Suction  IV. — Of  ike  Treatment  of  Poisoning  with  Lea 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  with  lead,  and  the  mode  ol 
tecting  workmen  from  its  influence,  will  now  require  a  tm 
marks. 

For  the  irritant  form  of  poisoning,  a  safe  and  effectual 
dote  exists  in  any  of  the  soluble  alkaline  or  earthy  suljri 
If  none  of  these  be  at  hand,  then  the  alkaline  carbonatei 
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be  given,  particularly  the  bicarbonatesy  which  are  not  so  irri- 
tating as  the  carbonates.  The  phosphate  of  soda  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent antidote.  If  the  patient  does  not  vomit,  it  will  be  right 
also  to  give  an  emetic  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc.  In  other  respects, 
the  treatment  does  not  di£Per  from  that  of  poisoning  with  the 
irritants  generally. 

Colica  pictonum  is  usually  treated  in  this  country  with  great 
success  by  a  practice  much  followed  here  in  colic  and  diarrhoea 
of  all  kinds, — the  conjunction  of  purgatives  with  anodynes.  A 
full  dose  of  a  neutral  laxative  salt  is  given,  and  an  hour  after- 
wards a  full  dose  of  opium.  Sometimes  alvine  discharges  take 
place  before  the  opium  acts,  more  commonly  not  till  its  action 
is  past,  and  occasionally  not  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards* 
But  the  pain  and  vomiting  subside,  the  restlessness  and  irrita- 
bility pass  away,  and  the  bowels  return  nearly  or  entirely  to 
their  natural  condition.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
the  practice.  It  is  almost  always  successftil :  I  have  seldom  seen 
the  second  dose  &il  to  remove  the  colic,  leaving  the  bowels  at 
worst  in  a  state  of  constipation.  When  the  pulse  is  full  and 
strong,  I  have  seen  venesection  premised  with  apparent  advan- 
tage ;  in  some  instances  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  called  for  by 
the  flushing  of  the  face  and  the  violence  of  the  spasms ;  and  I 
have  never  seen*  it  otherwise  than  a  safe  remedy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fears  expressed  by  Dr  Warren  and  others  *. 

The  hospital  of  La  Charity  in  Paris  has  long  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  The  physician 
commences  with  what  is  called  the  painter's  purge,  which  is  a 
decoction  of  half  an  ounce  of  senna  in  a  pound  of  water,  mixed 
with  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  four  ounces  of 
the  wine  of  antimony.  Next  day  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia and  three  grains  of  tartar  emetic  are  administered  in  two 
pounds  of  infusion  of  cassia,  to  keep  up  the  operation  o(  the 
first  laxative.  In  the  evening  a  clyster  is  given,  containing 
twelve  ounces  of  wine  and  half  as  much  oil.  After  this  the 
patient  is  made  to  vomit  with  tartar  emetic,  then  drenched  with 
ptisanes  for  several  days,  and  the  whole  is  wound  up  with  an- 
other dose  of  the  painter's  purge  succeeded  by  gentle  anodynes. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  particular  advantage  possessed  by  this 
complicated  and  tormenting  method  of  cure,  which  is  not  equal- 
ly possessed  by  the  simpler  plan  pursued  in  Britain. 

«  Trans,  of  Lond.  CoU.  Phys.  ii.  8a 
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Among  the  many  other  methods  of  cure  that  have  bee 
posed  for  the  primary  stage  of  this  disease  salivation  b] 
cury  deserves  to  be  particularized.  It  appears  to  have 
often  used  with  success,  the  colic  yielding  as  soon  as  the 
lism  begins  *.  If  the  case,  however,  is  severe,  there  is  n 
to  lose  in  waiting  for  the  action  of  the  mercury  to  comi 

The  treatment  in  the  advanced  period  of  the  disease, 
the  palsy  is  the  chief  symptom  remaining,  depends  alm< 
tirely  on  regimen.  The  patient  must  for  a  time  at  lea 
altogether  his  unlucky  trade.  He  should  be  allowed  th 
generous  food  he  can  digest.  He  ought  to  take  frequent 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  but  never  to  fatigue.  The  hai 
ing  the  most  severely  injured  of  the  affected  parts,  and 
same  time  the  most  important  to  the  workman,  the  practiti 
attention  should  be  directed  peculiarly  to  the  restorat 
their  muscular  power.  This  appears  to  be  roost  easily  bi 
about  by  frictions,  electricity,  and  regulated  exercise,  the 
being  also  supported  in  the  intervals  by  splints  extendiuj 
the  elbows  to  the  fingers.  The  dragging  of  the  emt 
muscles  by  the  weight  of  the  dangling  hands  certainly  se 
retard  their  recovery. 

When  a  person  has  been  once  attacked  with  colicapict 
he  is  more  easily  attacked  again.  Hence  if  he  is  young  ei 
he  should,  if  possible,  change  his  profession  for  one  in  wl 
is  not  brought  into  proximity  with  lead.  Few,  howevei 
it  in  their  power  to  do  so.  The  prophylaxis,  therefo 
mode  of  preventing  the  influence  of  the  poison  becomes 
ject  of  great  importance ;  and  more  particularly  when  w 
sider  the  vast  number  of  workmen  in  different  trades 
safety  it  is  calculated  to  secure. 

On  this  subject  many  useful  instructions  are  laid  dc 
the  work  of  Merat.  He  very  properly  sets  out  with  in 
on  the  utmost  regard  being  paid  to  cleanliness, — a  poi 
much  neglected  by  most  artizans,  and  neglected  particuh 
those  to  whom  it  is  most  necessary,  the  artizans  who  wor 
the  metals.  In  proof  of  the  importance  of  this  rule  he  ol 
he  knew  a  potter  who  contracted  the  lead  colic  early 
when  he  was  accustomed  to  go  about  very  dirty,  but  for 

*   Chrkf  in  Edin.  Med.  Comment,  xi.  102.     Berger  in  Horn's  Ar 
Mediz.  Erfahning,  xi.  344.     Lond.  Med.  and  Fhys.  Journ.  xxvi.  46. 
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years  after  had  not  any  return  of  it,  in  conseqnenee  simply  of  a 
scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness.  In  order  to  secure  a  dne 
degree  of  cleanliness  three  points  shonid  be  attended  to.  In 
the  first  place,  the  face  and  hands  should  be  washed  once  a-day 
at  least,  the  mouth  well  rinsed,  and  the  hair  occasionally  comb- 
ed. Secondly,  frequent  bathing  is  of  great  cons^uence  both 
with  a  view  to  deanliness  and  as  a  general  tonic ;  so  that  mas- 
ters should  make  it  an  object  to  provide  (heir  workmen  with 
sufficient  means  and  opportunities  for  practising  it.  Lastly,  the 
working  clothes  should  be  made,  not  of  woollen,  but  of  strong, 
compact  linen,  should  be  dbanged  and  washed  at  least  once  and 
still  better  twice  a-week,  and  should  be  worn  as  little  as  pos- 
sible out  of  the  workshop.  While  at  work  a  cap  of  some  li^t 
impervious  material  should  always  be  worn. 

Next  to  cleanliness  the  most  important  article  of  the  general 
prophylaxis  relates  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  preventing 
the  food  of  the  workmen  from  being  impregnated  with  lead. 
For  this  end  it  is  essential  that  they  never  take  their  meds  in  the 
workshop,  and  that  before  eating  they  wash  the  lips  and  hands 
with  soap  and  water,  and  brush  out  all  particles  of  dirt  which 
may  have  lodged  under  the  nails.  It  is  also  of  some  moment 
that  they  breakfast  before  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

Derangements  of  the  digestive  organs  should  be  watched  with 
great  care.  If  they  a^>ear  to  arise  from  the  poison  of  lead,  the 
individual  should  leave  off  work  with  the  very  first  symptom, 
and  should  take  a  laxative.  Habitual  constipation  should  be 
provided  against. 

The  nature  of  the  diet  of  the  workmen  is  of  some  conse- 
quence. It  should  be  as  far  as  possible  of  a  nutritive  and  di- 
gestible kind.  Merat  condemns  in  strong  terms  iSi^  small  tart 
wines  generally  used  by  the  lower  ranks  of  his  countrymen. 
They  constitute  a  very  poor  drink  for  all  artizans ;  and  are  pe- 
culiarly ill  adapted  for  those  who  work  with  lead,  because,  be- 
sides being  at  times  themselves  adulterated  with  that  poison, 
they  are  also  apt  to  disorder  the  bowels  by  their  acidity.  Beer 
is  infinitely  to  be  preferred.  Various  articles  of  diet  have  been 
recommended  as  tending  to  impede  the  operation  of  the  poison. 
Hoffifnann  recommends  brandy,  the  efficacy  of  which  few  work- 
men will  dispute.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the 
free  use  of  fat  and  fatty  articles  of  food  is  a  preservative.    2)c- 
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haSn  was  infomied  by  the  proprietor  and  the  phynciaa  of 
mine  in  Styria,  that  the  work-people  were  once  very  lia 
«oEc  and  paky,  but  that)  after  they  were  toM  by  a  quack  i  i 
to  eat  a  good  dead  of  &t,  especbdly  at  breakfast,  they  we  < 
oBspt  from  these  dtseases  for  three  years  *.   Another  &ot  i 
kiflMl  was  oommunicated  to  iS^  George  Baker  by  a  physic  i 
Osterhoiit,  near  Breda.     The  village  used  to  be  the  resi  I 
of  a  great  number  of  potters,  among  whom  he  did  not  m  : 
a  single  ease  of  lead  oofie  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years;  1 1 
attributes  Amr  immunity  to  their  having  lived  much  on  c  i 
batter,  bacon,  and  other  fiitty  kinds  of  food  f.   Mr  1VU»o\ 
in  his  aoeoont  of  the  oolic  at  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire,  ih  i 
glish  worksMU,  who  Kve  much  on  fat  meat,  suffer  lest 
Scotchmen,  who  do  not^. 

Some  have  likewise  proposed  as  an  additional  presen  i 
that  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body  shonU  be  anointed  wit  I 
or  fiitty  matters.     But  Menat  maintains  with  some  reaso : 
the  lead  will  be  thereby  endbled  to  penetrate  the  cuticle 
easily  by  friction  and  prassore. 

The  observance  of  the  preceding  rules  will  depend  oft! 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  intelligence  and  docility  of  the  i 
men,  directed  by  the  vigilance  and  authority  of  their  ra.i 
Some  other  objects  also  of  much  consequence  are  to  be  n 
eA  by  the  humanity  and  skill  of  the  masters  only. 

The  workshop  should  be  q>acious,  and  both  thorough  I 
systematically  ventilated,  the  extenud  air  being  freely  adi: 
when  the  weather  will  aHow,  and  particular  currents  beii 
tabUshed,  by  which  floating  partides  are  carried  throu{> 
worlmhop  in  certain  invariable  and  known  courses.  Ii 
and  others  who  work  at  furnaces  in  which  lead  is  smelted, 
or  oxidated,  should  be  protected  by  a  strong  draught  tb> 
the  fiirnaees.  According  to  Mr  Braid,  wherever  fumii 
such  a  cottsfcruetiion  were  built  at  Leadhills,  the  colic  disa| 
ed,  while  it  continued  to  recur  where  the  furnaces  were 
old,  low-chimneyed  form.  Manufacturers  of  litharge  an 
lead  used  formerly  to  8u£Per  much  in  consequence  of  th 
naces  being  so  constructed  as  to  compel  them  to  inhale  tl 

*  Ratio  Medendi,  P.  I.  c.  ix.  de  Variis. 
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dust  of  the  oxides.  In  drawing  the  furnaces  the  hot  material 
is  raked  out  upon  the  floor,  which  is  two  or  three  feet  below 
the  aperture  in  the  furnace ;  and  the  finer  particles  are  there- 
fore driven  up  and  diffused  through  the  apartment.  But  this 
obrious  danger  is  now  completely  averted  by  a  subsidiary  chim- 
ney which  rises  in  front  of  the  drawing  aperture,  and  through 
which  a  strong  current  of  air  is  attracted  from  the  apartment, 
the  hot  material  on  the  ground  performing  the  part  of  a  fire. 

In  whitehead  manufactories  a  very  important  and  simple  im- 
provement has  been  effected  of  late  in  some  places  by  abandon- 
ing the  practice  of  dry-grinding.     In  all  manufactories  of  the 
kind,  the  ultimate  pulverizing  of  the  white  lead  has  been  long 
performed  under  water.     But  in  general  the  preparatory  pro- 
cess of  rolling,  by  which  the  carbonate  is  separated  from  the 
sheets  of  lead  on  which  it  is  formed,  continues  to  be  executed 
dry.     This  is  a  very  dangerous  operation,  because  the  work- 
men must  inhale  a  great  deal  of  the  fine  dust  of  the  carbonate. 
In  a  white-lead  manufiictory  which  formerly  existed  at  Porto- 
bello,  the  process  was  entirely  performed  under  water  or  with 
damping ;  and  to  this  precaution  in  a  great  measure,  was  imput- 
ed the  improvement  effected  by  the  proprietor  in  the  health  of 
the  workmen,  and  their  superior  immunity  from  disease  over 
those  of  Hull  and  other  places,  where  I  am  informed  the  same 
precaution  is  not  taken.     The  only  operation  latterly  consider- 
ed dangerous  at  the  Portobello  works  was  the  emptying  of  the 
drying  stove,  and  the  packing  of  the  white  lead  in  barrels ;  and 
the  dust  diffiised  in  that  process  was  kept  down  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  the  floor  beii^  maintained  constantly  damp.     By  these 
precautions,  and  by  care  being  taken  to  make  die  workmen 
wash  their  hands  and  faces  before  leaving  the  works  for  their 
meals,  and  to  administer  a  brisk  dose  of  castor  oil  on  the  first 
appearance  of  any  complaint  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  the 
manufecturer  succeeded  in  extirpating  the  colica  pictonum  en- 
tirely for  several  years. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


or  POISONING  WITH  BARYTA. 


Baryta  and  ito  saks,  the  last  genus  of  the  metallic  irri' 
which  requires  particular  notice,  are  commonly  arranged  an 
earthy  subetances,  bnt  on  account  of  their  chemical  and  ] 
Biological  properties,  may  be  correctly  considered  in  Ihe 
sent  place.  These  poisons  are  worthy  of  notice,  because 
are  not  only  very  energetic,  but  likewise  easily  proourec 
that  they  may  be  more  extensively  used,  when  more  gene] 
known^ 

Section  L — Of  the  Chemical  Testsfor  the  preparation  of Bai 

Three  compounds  of  this  substance  may  be  mentioned, 
p«Hre  earth  or  oxide,  the  muriate  or  hydrochlorate,  and  Ihe 
bonate.  The  pure  earth,  howerer,  is  so  little  seen,  that 
unnecessary  to  describe  its  chemical  or  physiological  proper 

The  Carbonate  of  Baryta  is  met  with  in  two  states.  So 
times  it  is  native,  and  then  commonly  occurs  in  radiated  < 
stalline  masses,  of  di£Ferent  degrees  of  coarseness  of  fibre,  n< 
ly  colourless,  very  heavy,  and  effervescing  with  diluted  mu 
tic  acid.  It  is  also  sold  in  the  shops  in  the  form  of  a  fine  p 
der  of  a  white  colour,  prepared  artificially  by  precipitatiti 
soluble  salt  of  baryta  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.  It  is  I 
known  by  its  colour,  insolubility  in  water,  solubility  with 
fervescence  in  muriatic  acid,  and  the  properties  of  the  result 
muriate  of  bartya. 

The  Muriate^  or  Hydrochlorate,  is  the  most  common  of 
compounds  of  tiiis  earth,  having  been  for  some  time  use< 
medicine  for  scrofulous  and  other  constitutional  disorders, 
is  procured  either  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  the  carbon 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  decomposing  a  more  common  mi 
ral  the  sulphate,  by  means  of  charcoal  aided  by  heat)  dissolv 
in  boiling  water  Ihe  sulphuret  so  formed^  and  decomposing  t 
sulphuret  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  commonly  met  with  in  the  shops  irregularly  crystalli 
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in  tables.     It  has  an  acrid,  irritating  taste,  is  perraajient  in  tlie 
air,  and  dissolves  in  ttvo  parte  and  a  half  of  temperate  water. 

The  solution  is  distinguished  from  other  substances  by  the 
following  chemical  characters.  From  all  other  metallic  poisons 
hitherto  mentioned,  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  means  of  sul- 
phuretted-hydrogen, which  does  not  cause  any  change  in  bary- 
tic  solutions.  From  the  alkaline  and  magnesian  salts  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  effects  of  the  alkaline  sulphates,  which  do  not 
act  on  the  former,  but  cause  in  all  solutions  of  baryta  a  heavy 
white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  From  the 
hydrocblorates  of  lime  and  atrontla,  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by 
evaporating  the  solution  till  it  crystallizes.  The  crystals  are 
known  not  to  be  hydrochlorate  of  lime,  because  they  are  not 
deliquescent.  The  hydrochlorate  of  strontia,  (which  resembles 
that  of  baryta  in  mta^  properties,  but  which  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  as  it  is  not  poisonous,)  differs  in  the  form  of  the 
crystals,  which  are  delicate  six-sided  prisms,  while  those  of  the 
barytic  salt  are  four-sided  tables,  often  truncated  on  two  op- 
posite angles,  sometimes  on  all  fourg-r-by  its  solubility  in  alco- 
hol, which  does  not  take  up  the  hydrochlorate  of  baryta, — aad 
by  ite  effect  on  the  flame  of  alcohol,  which  it  colours  rose-red, 
while  the  barytic  salte  colour  it  yellow.  The  hydrochlorate  of 
baryta  is  known  from  the  other  soluble  barytic  salts,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  throws  down  a  white  precipitate. 
V^etable  and  animal  fluids  do  not  decompose  the  solution 
of  Uie  hydrochlorate  of  baryta,  except  by  reason  of  the  sul- 
phates and  carbonates  which  most  of  them  conttun  in  small 
quaDttties.  But  the  action  of  its  tests  may  be  di^j^sed,  al- 
though the  salt  has  not  undergone  decomposition.  In  that  case 
the  most  convenient  method  of  analysis  is  to  add  a  little  nitric 
acid,  which  will  dissolve  any  carbonate  of  baryta  that  may  have 
been  formed, — to  filter  and  then  throw  down  the  whole  baryta 
in  the  form  of  sulphate,  by  means  of  the  sulphate  of  soda, — and 
to  collect  the  precipitate,  and  calcine  it  with  charcoal  for  half 
an  hour  in  a  platinum  spoon  or  earthen  crucible,  according  to 
the  quantity.  A  lulphuret  of  baryta  will  t^us  be  procured, 
which  is  to  be  dissolved  out  by  boiling  water,  and  decomposed 
after  filtration  by  muriatic  acid.  A  pure  solution  is  thus  eauly 
procured. 
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Section  II. — Of  the  Action  of  the  Salts  of  Baryta^  and  1 1 

Symptoms  they  excite  in  Moju 

The  action  of  the  Barytic  salts  on  the  body  is  energ ! 

Like  most  metallic  poisons,  they  seem  to  possess  a  twofol  I 

tion, — one  local  and  irritating,  the  other  remote  and  indie  i 

by  narcotic  symptoms.     This  narcotic  action  is  more  dec  i 

and  invariable  than  in  the  instance  of  any  of  the  metallic  | 

sons  hitherto  noticed.     Such  at  least  is  the  result  of  the  e ' 

riments  of  Mr  Brodie  *,  which  have  since  been  amply  conf 

ed  by  Professor  OrJUa  f  and  Professor  Gmelin  J.     Orfila  fc 

that  when  the  hydrochlorate  was  injected  into  the  veins 

dog  in  the  dose  of  iive  grains  only,  death  ensued  in  six  mim  i 

and  was  preceded  by  convulsions,  at  first  partial,  but  afterw 

jaffecting  the  whole  body.     Mr  Brodie  found  the  same  efl 

follow  in  twenty  minutes,  when  ten  grains  were  applied 

wound  in  the  back  of  a  rabbit, — ^the  convulsions  being  prec<i 

by  palsy,  and  ending  in  coma.     Half  an  ounce  when  inje : 

into  the  stomach  excited  the  same  symptoms  in  a  cat,  and  p: 

ed  fatal  in  sixty-five  minutes,  though  the  animal  vomi 

Schloepfer  observed,  that  when  a  scruple,  dissolved  in  i 

drachms  of  water,  was  injected  into  the  windpipe  of  a  ral 

it  fell  down  immediately,  threw  back  its  head,  was  convul 

in  the  fore-1^^  and  died  in  twelve  minutes §.    Gmelin  obsi 

ed  in  his  experiments  that  it  caused  slight  inflammation  of 

stomach,  and  strong  symptoms  of  an  action  on  the  brain,  sp 

and  voluntary  muscles.     He  found  the  voluntary  muscles  < 

titute  of  contractility  immediately  after  death ;  yet  the  hi 

continued  to  contract  vigorously  for  some  time,  even  without 

application  of  any  stimulus.    From  some  experiments  made 

horses  by  Hazard  amd  Biron^  by  order  of  the  Society  de  Sii 

of  Paris,  it  appears  that  the  hydrochlorate,  when  given  to  tli 

animals  in  the  dose  of  two  drachms  daily,  produced  sud 

death  about  the  fifteenth  day,  without  previous  symptoms 

any  consequence  ||.    In  the  experiments  now  related,  very  li 

appearance  of  inflammation  was  found  in  the  parts  to  which 

poison  was  directly  applied. 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1812,  p.  2ia 

i*  Toxicologic  G6n6rale,  i.  208. 

\  Versuche  iiber  die  Wirkungen)  &c. 

§   Diss.  Inaug.  de  effectibus  liquidorum  ad  vias  aerif.  applic.  p.  >30. 

y    Nicholson's  Journal,  First  Series,  i.  529. 
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The  pure  earth  appears  to  produce  nearly  the  same  effects 
in  an  inferior  dose.  When  swallowed,  the  symptoms  of  local 
irritation  are  more  violent ;  but  death  ensues  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  and  is  preceded  by  convulsions  and  insensibility. 
The  stomach  after  death  is  found  of  a  reddish  black  colour, 
and  frequently  with  qpots  of  extravasated  blood  in  its  villous 
coat 

The  carbonate  in  a  state  of  minute  division  is  scarcely  leas 
active  than  the  hydrochlorate,  since  it  is  dissolved  by  the  acid 
juices  of  the  stomach.  A  drachm  killed  a  dog  in  six  hours; 
vomiting,  expressions  of  pain,  and  an  approach  to  insensibility 
preceded  death ;  and  marks  of  inflammation  were  found  in  the 
stomach*.  Pelletier  made  many  experiments  on  the  poisonous 
properties  of  the  carbonate.  Fifteen  grains  of  the  native  car- 
bonate killed  one  dog  in  eight  hours,  and  another  in  fifteen  -f-. 
Dr  Campbell  found  it  to  be  a  dangerous  poison,  even  when  ap* 
plied  externally.  Twelve  grains  introduced  into  a  wound  ia 
the  neck  of  a  cat,  excited  on  the  third  day  languor,  slow  res- 
piration and  feeble  pulse ;  towards  evening  the  animal  became 
affected  with  convulsions  of  the  hind-legs  and  with  dilated  pu- 
pils; and  death  followed  not  long  afterwards  |.  This  sub- 
stance, before  its  real  nature  was  known,  used  at  one  time  to 
be  employed  in  some  parts  of  England  as  a  variety  of  arsenic 
for  poisoning  rats. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  salts  of  baryta  in  man  have 
seldom  been  particularly  described.  An  instance  is  shortly 
noticed  in  the  Journal  of  Science,  where  an  ounce  of  the  hydro- 
chlorate  was  taken  by  mistake  for  Glauber's  salt,  and  proved 
fatal.  The  patient  immediately  after  swallowing  it  felt  a  sense 
of  burning  in  the  stomach;  vomiting,  convulsions,  headach,  and 
deafness  ensued ;  and  death  took  place  within  an  hour  §. 

Dr  Wilson  of  London  has  lately  described  a  distinct  case  of 
poisoning  with  the  carbonate.  The  quantity  taken  was  half  a 
tea-cupful ;  but  emetics  were  given,  and  operated  before  any 
symptoms  showed  themselves.  In  two  hours  the  patient  com- 
plained of  dimness  of  sight,  double  vision,  headach,  tinnitu% 

•  OrJUa,  Toxicol.  G6n.  i.  2ia 

+  Observations  sur  la  Strontiane.  Ann.  de  Chiinie,  xxi.  119. 

\    Diss.  Inaug.  de  venenis  Mineralibus,  p.  31. 

§  Journal  of  Science,  iv.  882. 
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and  a  sense  of  distension  in  die  stotnach)  and  subsequen 
pains  in  the  knees  and  cramps  of  ihe  legs,  with  occasion! 
miting  and  purging  next  day ;  for  some  days  afterward 
head  symptoms  continued,  though  more  mildly,  and  sb^ 
much  subject  to  severe  palpitations ;  but  she  was  in  the  w 
recovery  when  the  account  of  her  case  was  published  *• 

Unpleasant  effects  have  been  observed  from  too  large  < 
of  the  muriate  administered  medicinally.  A  case  is  menti 
in  the  Medical  Commentaries  of  a  gentleman  who  was  din 
to  take  sixteen  drops  of  a  solution  as  a  stomachic,  but  swallc 
one  evening  by  accident  seventy  or  eighty  drops.  He  had 
after  profuse  purging  without  tormina,  then  vomiting,  and 
an  hour  after  swallowing  the  salt  excessive  muscular  debi 
amountii^  to  absolute  paraplegia  of  the  limbs.  This  state  i 
ed  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  gradually  went  off*) . 
have  known  violent  vomiting,  gripes,  and  diarrhoea  prodi  i 
in  like  manner  by  a  quantity  not  much  exceeding  the  usual  i 
dicinal  doses.  Mr  Parkes  mentions  that,  according  to  infoi  i 
tion  communicated  to  him  by  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  in  I  * 
cashire,  where  the  carbonate  of  baryta  abounds,  many  domt 
animals  on  his  estate  died  in  consequence  of  licking  the  dui; 
the  carbonate,  and  diat  it  once  proved  fatal  to  two  persoi  i 
woman  and  her  child,  who  took  each  about  a  drachm  %. 
Jb/mstane  says  he  once  swallowed  ten  grains  of  this  compoii 
without  experiencing  any  bad  effect  §. 

Section  III. — Of  the  Morbid  Appearances  catued  by  t/w 

Salts  of  Baryta. 

No  account  has  yet  been  published  of  the  morbid  iq>pearaii 
as  they  occur  in  man.  In  animals  the  mucous  membrane  of 
stomach  is  usually  found  of  a  deep-red  colour,  unless  death  ti 
place  with  great  rapidity,  in  which  case  the  alimentary  canii 
healthy.  In  all  the  animals,  which  in  Dr  Campbell's  expi 
ments  were  killed  by  the  application  of  the  muriate  to  wouii 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  much  injected  with  bloi 
and  in  one  of  them  the  appearances  were  precisely  those  of  o 
gestive  apoplexy. 

*  London  MecBcal  Gazette,  xiv.  487. 
■f*  Medical  Commentaries,  xiz.  267. 
t  Parkes's  Chemical  Essays,  ii.  219. 
§  £ssay  on  Poisons,  p.  14%). 
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Sectiok  IV. — Cfihe  Treatmerd. 

The  treatment  of  this  variety  of  poisoning  consists  chiefly  in 
the  speedy  administration  of  some  alkaline  or  earthy  sulphate, 
such  as  the  sulphate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  magnesia.    The  poi- 
son is  thus  immediately  converted  into  the  insoluble  sulphate  of 
baryta,  which  is  quite  inert.    OrJUa  has  related  a  very  interest- 
ing experiment  by  which  the  virtue  of  the  sulphates  as  antidotes 
is  completely  established.     Two  drachms  of  muriate  of  baryta 
were  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  and  in  eight  minutes 
two  drachms  of  sulphate  of  soda  were  also  introduced.     The 
gullet  was  then  secured  by  a  ligature.  At  first  efforts  were  made 
to  vomit,  and  in  an  hour  sulphate  of  baryta  was  discharged 
with  the  alvine  evacuations.     There  was  neither  insensibility 
nor  convulsions ;  and  next  rooming  the  animal  evidently  suffer- 
ed only  from  the  ligature  on  the  gullet.     This  fact  not  only 
proves  the  efKcacy  of  the  sulphate,  but  likewise  shows  that  ia 
the  kinds  of  poisoning  where  diarrhoea  occurs,  the  poison  is  very 
soon  discharged,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
evacuations  from  the  bowels  *. 


A  few  observations  will  be  here  required  on  the  effects  of  the 
salts  of  Strontia  on  the  animal  frame.  These  compounds  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  salts  of  baryta,  and  the  two  earths 
were  consequently  long  confounded  together  till  Dr  Hope  point- 
ed out  the  difference  between  them.  One  of  the  most  striking- 
differences  is,  that  the  salts  of  Strontia  are  very  feebly  poison- 
ous. Some  experiments  of  this  purport  were  made  by  M.  Pd^ 
ktier  of  Paris  f ,  and  by  Blumenbach  ;  but  the  most  accurate  re- 
searches are  those  more  lately  conducted  by  Professor  Gmelin. 
He  found  that  ten  grains  of  the  muriate  in  solution  had  no  ef- 
fect when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog, — that  two 
drachms  had  no  effect  when  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a 
rabbit, — that  half  an  ounce  was  required  to  cause  death  in  that 
way, — that  two  drachms  of  the  carbonate  had  no  effect, — and 
that  two  drachms  of  the  nitrate,  dissolved  in  six  parts  of  water 
and  given  to  a  rabbit,  merely  caused  increase  of  the  frequency 
and  hardness  of  the  pulse  and  a  brisk  diarrhoea  %• 

•  Toxioologie  Gen^rale,  i.  216. 

t  Observations  sur  la  Strontiane,  Annales  de  Chimie,  xxi.  119, 

\    Versuche  iibcr  die  Wirkungen,  &c. 
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The  Fourth  order  of  the  Irritant  Poisons  contains  a 
number  of  genera  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom 
formerly  arranged  in  a  class  by  themselves  under  the  ti 
Acrid  Poisons.  The  order  includes  many  plants  of  the  : 
ral&milies  ManunadacefBf  Cucurbitac&Sy  and  EuphorbtacoB 
other  plants  scattered  throughout  the  botanical  system 
likewise  comprehends  a  second  groupe  consisting  of  some 
poisons  irom  the  animal  kingdom,  namely,  Cantharides, 
fionous  Fishes,  Poisonous  Serpents,  and  animal  matters  be 
poisonous  by  Disease  or  Putrefaction* 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  THE  VEGETABLE  ACRIDS. 

The  Vegetable  Acrids  are  the  most  characteristic  poise 
this  Order.  They  will  not  require  many  details,  as  the 
seldom  resorted  to  for  criminal  purposes,  aud  their  mode  < 
tion,  their  symptoms,  and  their  morbid  appearances  are  n 
the  same  in  aU. 

We  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Professor  OrJUa  for  our  k 
ledge  of  their  Mode  of  AcHan.  He  has  subjected  them  tc 
sets  of  experiments.  In  the  first  place,  he  introduced  the 
son  in  various  doses  into  the  stomach,  sometimes  tying  the 
let,  sometimes  not :  and,  secondly,  he  applied  the  poison  t 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  by  thrusting  it  into  a  recent  w< 

In  the  former  way  he  found  that,  unless  the  gullet  was 
the  animal  soon  discharged  the  poison  by  vomiting  and  { 
rally  recovered;  but  that,  if  the  gullet  was  tied,  death  x 
be  caused  in  no  long  time  by  moderate  doses.  The  symf 
were  seldom  remarkable.  Commonly  efforts  were  made  t 
mit;  frequently  diarrhoea  followed ;  then  languor  and  lis 
^  ness ;  sometimes,  though  not  always,  expressions  of  pain ; 

rarely  convulsions ;  and  death  generally  took  place  duriu: 
first  day,  often  within  three,  six,  or  eight  hours.  The  ap 
ances  in  the  dead  body  were  redness  over  the  whole  mi 
coat  of  the  stomach,  at  times  remarkably  vivid,  often  t 
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perceptible,  and  occasionally  attended  with  ulcers ;  very  often 
a  similar  state  of  the  whole  intestines,  more  espeoia]ly  of  the 
rectum ;  and  in  some  instances  a  slight  increase  of  density,  with 
diminished  crepitation,  in  patches  of  the  lungs. 

When  the  poison,  on  the  other  hand,  was  applied  to  a  recent 
wound  of  the  leg,  the  animal  commonly  whined  more  or  less; 
great  languor  soon  followed ;  and  death  took  place  on  the  first 
or  second  day,  without  conFulsiom  or  any  other  symptom  of 
note.  It  was  rarely  that  any  morbid  appearance  could  then  be 
discovered  in  the  bowels.  But  in  every  instance  active  inflam* 
mation  was  found  in  the  wound,  extending  to  the  limb  above 
it  and  even  upwards  on  the  trunk.  Every  part  affected  was 
gorged  with  blood  and  serum ;  and  an  eschar  was  never  form- 
ed. The  appearances  in  short  were  precisely  those  of  Diffuse 
Inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  when  it  proves  &tal  in  its 
early  stage  *. 

Since  Ihese  poisons  do  not  appear  to  act  more  energetically 
through  a  wound  than  through  the  stomach,  it  has  been  gene- 
rally inferred  that  they  do  not  etiter  the  blood,  and  consequent- 
ly that  the  local  impression  they  produce  is  conveyed  to  distant 
organs  through  the  nerves.  This  inference  is  correct  in  r^fard 
to  such  species  of  the  vegetable  acrids  as  act  in  small  doses. 
But  the  validity  of  the  conclusion  may  be  questioned  when  the 
poison  acts  only  in  large  doses,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the 
poisons  now  under  consideration.  For  they  cannot  be  applied 
to  a  wound  over  a  surface  equal  to  that  of  the  stomach,  and  may 
therefore  be  more  slowly  absorbed  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  situation.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  a  few  plants  of  the  pre* 
sent  order  have  been  found  to  act  through  the  medium  of  ab- 
sorption, as  soon  as  chemistry  discovered  their  active  prlnd- 
ples,  and  thus  enabled  the  physiologist  to  get  rid  of  fallacy  hj 
using  the  poison  in  small  doses.  This  principle  has  been  proved 
to  be  in  some  plants  a  peculiar  resin,  in  others  a  peculiar  fecnla 
or  extractive  matter,  in  others  an  oil,  in  others  an  alkaloid,  and 
in  others  a  neutral  crjrstalline  matter.  But  in  all  there  exists 
some  principle  or  other  in  which  are  concentrated  the  poison* 
ous  properties  of  the  plant.  Some  of  these  principles  i^pear  to 
act  through  the  medium  of  the  blood. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  many  plants  of  the  present 

•  Toxicol,  G^.  i.  patim. 
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order,  as  well  as  their  aotive  prioaples,  bare  a  totally  di£ 
and  very  peculiar  action.    They  produce  violent  spreadii 

c  flammation  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  acute  ii 

a&ation  of  the  stomach  and  inteatines  without  entering  the  I 

I  and  death  is  the  consequence  of  a  sympathy  of  remote  o 

{,  with  the  parts  directly  injured. 

5  As  to  their  forming  a  natural  ord^*  of  poisons,  it  is  ev 

that  if  a  genial  view  be  t^en  of  their  properties,  they  aj 
tinguished  by  obvious  phenomena  from  the  three  orders  b 
to  noticed.  But  if  their  effects  on  man  be  alone  taken  in 

p  count)  when  of  course  their  influence  on  the  external  suH 

Q  the  body  must  be  left  out  of  view,  nothing  will  be  disco 

i.  to  distii^^h  them  from  several  of  the  metallic  irritants. 

I  The  Symptoms  occasioned  in  man  by  the  irritant  poi» 

the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  chiefly  those  indicating  inflamn 
of  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomadi  and  intestines.  When 
in  large  doses,  they  excite  vomiting  soon  after  they  are 
lowed ;  by  which  means  the  patient's  life  is  ofte^ii  saved. 

^  sometimes,  like  the  nnneral  poisons  that  possess  emetic  pi 

ties,  the  vegetable  acrids  present  a  singular  uncertainty  i 
respect :  They  may  be  retained  without  much  inconv^ 
for  some  length  of  time.  If  this  should  happen,  or  if  th< 
be  less,  in  which  case  vomiting  may  not  be  produced  at 
if  only  part  of  a  large  dose  be  discharged  at  an  early  peri 
vomiting, — ^the  other  phenomena  they  give  rise  to  are  somi 

L  fully  developed.    The  most  conspicuous  symptom  then  if 

rhcBS,  more  or  less  profuse.     The  diarrhoea  and  vomitii 

1  commonly  attended  by  twisting  pain  <iS  the  belly,  at  first 

tent,  but  becoming  gradually  more  constant,  as  the  infli 

L  tion  is  more  and  more  strongly  marked.    Tension,  fulne 

.  tenderness  of  the  belly,  are  then  not  unfrequent    The 

may  assume  all  the  characters  of  the  discharges  in  nato: 
flammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane ;  but  an 
iional  character  worthy  of  notice  is  the  appearance  of  frag 
of  leaves  or  flowers  belonging  to  the  plant  which  has  been 
lowed.  At  the  same  time  there  is  generally  excessive 
ness.  Sometimes,  too,  giddiness  and  a  tendency  to  deliriui 
been'  observed.   But  the  latter  symptoms  are  rare :  If  th 
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curred  frequently,  it  would  be  necessary  to  transfer  any  poison 
which  produced  them  to  the  class  of  narcotico-acrids. 

The  properties  now  mentioned  have  long  ago  attracted  the 
attention  of  physicians,  and  led  them  to  introduce  the  vegetable 
irritants  into  the  Materia  Medica.  In  fact  they  comprehend  a 
great  number  of  the  most  actiye,  or,  as  they  are  technically  cal- 
led, Drastic  purgatives.  Among  others,  elaterium,  euphorbium, 
gamboge,  colocynth,  scammony,  croton,  jalap,  savin,  stavesacre, 
are  of  this  desmption.  The  effect  of  most  of  them,  however, 
is  so  violent  and  capricious,  that  few  are  now  much  used  ex* 
cept  when  combined  with  other  milder  and  more  certain  laxa- 
tives. 

The  Morbid  Appearances  they  leave  in  the  dead  body  are  the 
same  with  those  noticed  under  the  head  of  their  mode  of  ac- 
tion,— more  or  less  redness  of  the  stomach,  ulceration  of  its  vil- 
lous coat,  redness  of  the  intestines,  and  especially  of  the  rectum 
and  colon,  which  are  often  inflamed  when  the  small  intestines 
are  not  visibly  affected. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  particular  poisons  of  this  or- 
der, a  very  cursory  view  will  be  taken  of  their  physical  and  che- 
mical properties.  A  knowledge  of  these  properties  will  be  best 
acquired  from  any  author  on  the  Materia  Medica;  and  an  ac- 
count of  them  would  be  misplaced  in  a  work  which  professes 
to  describe  only  the  leading  objects  of  the  medioal  jurist's  at- 
tention. 

A  great  number  of  genera  might  be  arranged  under  the  pre- 
sent head.  But  the  following  list  comprehends  all  which  re- 
quire mention.  Eupharbiaj  or  Spurge,  the  RicinMSy  or  Castor- 
oil-tree,  the  Jatraphoj  or  Cassada  plant,  Croton-oil,  Elaterhan^ 
or  Spurting-cucumber,  Colocynth^  or  Bitter-apple,  Bryony^  or 
Wild-cucumber,  Banunculusy  or  Butter-cup,  Anemone^  Stavet" 
acrej  Celandine,  Marsh^Marigold,  Mezereofiy  Spwrge4awrd,  Sa^ 
vine.  Daffodil,  Jalap,  Manchineel,  Cuchow^pint. 

The  first  plants  to  be  noticed  belong  to  the  natural  order 
Euphorbiacea,  namely  the  Euphorbia,  Ricinus,  Jatropha,  and 
Croton. 

Of  Poisoning  loith  Euphorbiwn, 

Euphorhium  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  various  plants  of  .the 
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genus  Euphorbia  or  spurge,  but  is  principalljr  procurec 
the  E.  officinarvm^  a  species  that  abounds  at  the  Cape  of 
Hope.  It  contains  a  variety  of  principles ;  but  its  chief 
dient  is  a  resin,  in  which  its  active  properties  reside, 
been  analyzed  by  Braconiiot,  Pettetier^  Brcmdes*^  and  Drs 
ner  and  Herberyer*  According  to  Brandes,  the  resin  forme 
44  per  cent,  of  the  crude  drug,  and  is  so  very  acrid,  tl 
eyelid  is  inflamed  by  rubbing  it  with  the  finger  which  has 
ed  the  resin,  even  although  it  be  subsequently  washed  \ 
alkali  f.  According  to  the  most  recent  analysis,  that  < 
Buchner  and  Herberger,  this  resin  is  a  compound  subi 
which  consists  of  two  resinous  principles,  one  possessing  i 
degree  the  properties  of  an  acid,  and  the  other  the  pro 
of  a  base.  The  latter,  which  they  have  called  Euphor 
considered  by  them  the  true  active  principle  of  Euphorl 
It  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Jalap,  that  the 
taken  the  same  view  of  the  nature  of  other  resinous  poi 

Orfila  found  that  a  large  dog  was  killed  in  twenty-sis 
and  a- half  by  half  an  ounce  of  powder  of  euphorbium  in 
ced  into  the  stomach,  and  retained  there  by  a  ligature 
gullet.  The  whole  coats  of  the  stomach,  but  especially  1 
lous  membrane,  were  of  a  deep-red,  or  almost  black  coloi 
colon,  and  still  more  the  rectum,  were  of  a  lively-red  in 
ly,  and  their  inner  membrane  was  checkered  with  little 
— Two  drachms  of  the  powder  thrust  into  a  wound  in  the 
and  secured  by  covering  it  with  the  flaps  of  the  incision 
a  dog  in  twenty-seven  hours ;  and  death  was  preceded  by 
markable  symptom  except  great  languor.  The  woundc 
was  found  after  death  highly  inflamed,  and  the  redness  ai 
guinolent  infiltration,  which  were  alluded  to  in  the  gene 
servations  on  the  vegetable  acrids,  extended  from  the  i 
high  up  the  trunk  as  the  fifth  rib, — a  striking  proof  of 
pidity  with  which  this  variety  of  inflammation  difiuses 

The  most  common  symptoms  occasioned  in  man  by  e 
bium  are  violent  griping  and  purging,  and  excessive  exha 
but  it  aj^ears  probable  that  narcotic  symptoms  are  also  a 

*  Supplement  to  Dr  Duncan's  Dupensatory,  p.  53. 
t  Buchner" t  Repertorium  fur  die  Pharmacie,  vi.  175. 
X  Ibidem,  xzxviL  203. 
§  Totkok  Gin.  i.  710. 
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indaced*  A  cam  of  irritaDt  pmmmog  with  it  baa  heea  related 
in  the  Philosophicsd  TransftCtioiis;  bnt  it  is  not  a  pmne  one,  as 
a  large  quantity  of  camphor  was  taken  at  the  awae  time.  Modi 
irritation  was  produced  in  the  alimentary  canal;  bnt  by  the 
prompt  excitement  of  vomiting  and  the  subsequent  use  of  opium 
the  patient  soon  recovered  *,  A&tal  caae  has  been  related  by 
Mr  Fumival  in  Mr  Brand's  Journal.  A  fiutier  gave  a  man  a 
teaspoonful  by  mistake  for  rhubarb.  Burning  heat  in  the  throat 
and  then  in  the  stomach,  vomiting,  irregular  hurried  pulse^  and 
cold  perspiration  were  the  leading  symptoms ;  and  the  person 
died  in  three  days.  Several  gangrenous  spots  were  found  in 
the  stomach,  and  its  coats  tore  with  the  slightest  toudi  f  .  The 
operation  of  this  substance  is  so  violent  and  uncertain,  that  it 
has  long  ceased  to  be  employed  in  the  regular  practice  of  me- 
dicine, and  has  been  even  excluded  from  most  modem  Phar- 
macopoeias. I  understand  it  is  still  sometimes  used  by  farriers 
as  an  external  application ;  and  in  the  Infirmary  of  this  dty  I 
met  with  a  fatal  case  of  poisoning  in  the  human  subject,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  a  mixture  containing 
it,  and  intended  to  cure  horses  of  the  grease.  Pj/l  has  related 
the  proceedings  in  a  prosecution  against  a  man  for  pilttii^ 
powder  of  Euphorbtum  into  his  maidservant's  bed ;  and  from 
this  narrative  it  appears,  that,  when  applied  to  the  sound  skin^ 
it  causes  violent  heat,  itching  and  smarting,  succeeded  by  in- 
flammation and  blisters  %, 

Probably  all  the  species  of  Euphorbium  possess  the  same  prO' 
perties  as  the  E.  offidnartim.  OrJUa  found  that  the  juice  of 
the  leaves  of  the  E.  ofpariuias  and  lathyris  produces  precisely 
the  effects  described  above.  Sproegel  applied  the  juice  of  the 
latter  to  his  face,  and  was  attacked  in  consequence  with  an  erup^ 
tion  like  nettle-rash ;  and  he  found  that  it  caused  warts  and 
hair  to  drop  out  §•  Vicat  mentions  analogous  facts,  and  Za- 
nwtte  notices  the  case  of  a  patient  who  died  iii  consequence  of  a 
clyster  having  been  prepared  with  this  species  instead  of  the 
mercurialis  ||.  The  seeds  and  root  of  the  E.  lathyris  or  caper- 
spurge  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  Alps  in  the 

•  Phil  Trans.  1760,  li.  662. 

•f  Journal  of  Science,  iii.  51. 

f  Aufs'dt^e  und  BeobacfUungen,  i.  79. 

§   Toxicol,  Ghi,  i.  712. 

y    Ibidem,  i.  7ia 
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dose  of  fifteen  grains  as  an  emetic ;  and  very  ktely  the  ( 
tke  seeds  has  been  employed  in  Italy  as  an  active  pnr^  i 
wbick  in  the  dose  ef  twa  or  eight  grains  is  said  to  poss  f 
the  cAcacy  of  croton  oil  *.    MM,  ChecaUkr  and  Avbergie 
also  found  the  seeds  of  the  .6.  hybema^  and  their  express  ! 
to  be  very  energetic.   The  seeds  yield  44  per  cent,  of  oil,  i 
in  the  dose  of  ten  drops  produces  copious  watery  evacu  i 
without  pain,  and  resembles  closely  croton-oil  in  its  eff 
The  E,  enJa  appears  to  be  a  very  active  species.     Scopo^  i 
that  a  woman  who  took  thirty  grains  of  the  root  died  i ; 
an  hour,  and  that  be  once  knew  it  cause  fatal  gangrene  i 
imprudently  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  belly  f .     Withem  i 
serves  that  all  the  indigenous  species  blister  and  ulcerate  th( 
and  that  many  of  them  are  used  by  the  country  people  for 
purposes  §. 

I  have  nowhere  seen  any  notice  taken  by  authors  of  ns  i 

symptoms  as  the  effect  of  poisoning  with  euphorbium ;  a : 

deed  this  substance  has  always  been  considered  a  pure  ir ' 

I  am  informed,  however,  by  the  Messrs  Herring,  wbc 

druggists  in  London,  that  their  workmen  are  subject  to 

ach,  giddiness  and  stupor,  if  they  do  not  carefully  avoii 

dust  thrown  up  while  it  is  ground  in  the  mill ;  and  th  i 

men  themselves  are  familiarly  acquainted  with  this  risk. 

analogous  fact  has  likewise  been  communicated  to  me  1 1 

Hood  of  this  city  relative  to  the  effects  of  the  seeds  of  1. 

lathyris.     A  child  two  years  of  age  ate  some  of  the  seedi 

soon  after  vomited  severely,  which  is  the  usual  effect.     ]! 

siness,  however,  succeeded ;  and  after  a  few  returns  of  y\ 

ing,  which  were  promoted  by  an  emetic,  deep  sleep  grai 

came  on,  broken  by  convulsions,  stertorous  breathing  and 

Sensibility  was  somewhat  restored  by  blood-letting  an 

warm  bath ;  after  which  the  tendency  to  sleep  was  intern 

by  frequent  agitation  and  exercise  in  the  open  air.   The 

ing  then  recurred  for  a  time ;  but  the  child  eventually  go 

Of  Poisoning  with  tlie  Seeds  of  the  Castor-Oil  Tree. 
Castor^oily  at  present  so  extensively  used  as  a  mild  and 

•  Archives  G6n.  de  M6d.  yiii.  615. 

f  Journal  de  Chiixi.  M^.  viii  671* 

\  Oriila,  Toxiool,  G^n,  i.  714. 

5  Botanical  Arrangement,  ii.  501.     Stokes*  Edition. 
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tual  laxative,  is  neYertbeleas  derived  from  a  plant  hardly  infe- 
rior in  activity  as  a  poison  to  that  just  considered.  It  is  the 
expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  of  the  Ricinus  communis  or  Pabna 
Christi.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  of  late 
among  chemists  as  to  the  source  of  the  acrid  properties  of  this 
seed,  some  supposing  that  they  reside  in  the  embryo,  others  in 
the  perisperm,  others  in  the  cotyledon,  others  in  a  principle 
formed  from  the  oil  by  heat;  and  the  question  is  scarcely  yet 
settled.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  although  castor  oil  owes 
its  occasional  acridity  to  changes  effected  by  the  heat  to  which 
it  is  sometimes  exposed  in  the  process  of  separation,  neverthe- 
less the  cotyledons  are  in  themselves  acrid,  as  their  taste  indi- 
cates*. 

Two  or  three  of  the  seeds  will  operate  as  a  violent  cathartic. 
BergitUy  as  quoted  by  Orfila,  says  he  knew  a  stout  man  who 
was  attacked  with  profuse  vomiting  and  purging  after  having 
masticated  a  siifgle  seed. — Lanzoni  met  with  an  instance  where 
three  grcdns  of  the  fresh  seeds,  taken  by  a  young  woman,  caus- 
ed BO  violent  vomiting,  hiccup,  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  faint- 
ness,  that  for  some  time  her  life  was  considered  in  great  dan- 
ger +. Dogs  vomit  so  easily  that  they  may  take  thirty  seeds 

without  material  inconvenience,  if  the  gullet  is  not  tied.  But 
if  the  gullet  is  secured,  a  much  less  quantity  will  occasion  death 
in  six  hours.  They  produce  violent  inflammation  when  applied 
to  a  wound  %' 

Of  Poisoning  with  the  Jairopha. 

The  plants  of  the  genus  Jatropha,  belonging  to  the  same  na- 
tural family,  have  all  of  them  the  same  acrid  properties  as  the 
castor-oil  tree.  The  seeds  of  the  J",  curcas^  the  Physic-nut 
of  the  West  Indies,  when  applied  in  the  form  of  powder 
to  a  wound,  produce  violent  spreading  inflammation  of  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue ;  and  when  introduced  into  the 
stomach  they  inflame  that  organ  and  the  intestines  §.  Si- 
milar effects  are  produced  by  a  fixed  oil  and  by  a  volatile 
acid  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  w«re  procured  from  these 

•  See  on  this  subject  Deyeuv  in  Ann.  dc  Chim.  Ixxiii  106.    Boutroii-Chariard 
et  Henrly  in  Journal  de  Pharmacie.  x.  466.    Bus9y  et  Lecanuy  ibid,  xii,  481. 
t  TracUtuB  de  Venenb  in  Opp.  1.  i.  308,  quoted  by  Marx,  die  Lehre  von  den 

Gifien,i.  128.  .  -,. 

^  ToxicoL  G6n.  i.  706.  §  Ibidem,  i.  715. 
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seeds  not  long  ago  by  PeUetier  and  Caventou.  The  oil 
to  owe  its  properties  to  the  acid.  When  separated  1 
solvent  action  of  alcohol,  the  oil  is  so  active  that  four 
killed  a  blackbird  in  less  than  four-and-twenty  hourt 
when  saponified  by  potass  and  then  freed  of  its  volatile 
distillation,  it  became  inert.  The  acid,  which  possess 
peculiar  odour  of  the  seed,  is  still  more  powerful,  a  very 
quantity  having  killed  a  crow  almost  instantaneously.  1 
is  a  powerful  rubefacient,  and  if  lefl  too  long  in  contac 
the  skin,  it  will  even  produce  a  deep  slough  like  the  coi 
mineral  poisons  *,  Four  seeds  will  act  on  man  as  a  po 
cathartic,  f 

Two  other  species  have  been  examined,  the  «7.  manih 
muUifida  ;  both  of  which  have  been  found  equally  delete 
The  juice  of  the  root  of  the  «/•  manihot^  or  bitter  cassada, 
ceediugly  acrid ;  and  many  fatal  mistakes  have  happened 
West  Indies  by  the  negroes  taking  it  for  the  root  of  the  c; 
phaj  or  sweet  cassada.  The  latter  does  not  contain  an) 
juice,  and  is  eaten  entire ;  but  the  juice  of  the  former  is  so 
that,  according  to  Dr  Clark  of  Dominica,  negroes  hav< 
killed  in  an  hour  by  drinking  half  a  pint  of  it  j:.  The  acri 
cies  is  rendered  wholesome  by  a  simple  process,  through 
of  which  the  juice  is  removed,  and  little  else  left  than  f 
which  then  forms  the  Tapioca  of  the  shops. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Manchineel, 

The  Manckineely  [HippoToane  mancineUaj']  another  pi 
the  same  natural  family,  contains  a  milky  juice,  which  i 
sessed  of  very  acrid  properties.  Or/ila  and  OUivier  have 
some  careful  experiments  with  it  on  animals  §,  and  M,  1 
has  since  added  some  observations  on  its  effects  on  n 
From  the  former  it  appears  that  two  drachms  of  the  juii 
plied  to  a  wound  in  a  dog  will  cause  death  in  twenty- 
hours,  by  exciting  diffuse  cellular  inflammation ;  and  tha 
that  quantity  will  prove  fatal  in  nine  hours  when  intro< 
into  the  stomach.     From  the  observations  of  M.  Ricord 

*  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  iv.  289. 
f  Mr  Bennet  in  London  Medical  Gazette,  ix.  7. 
•^  Med.  Facts  and  Observations,  viL  293. 
$  Joum.  de  Chim.  M&L  i.  343.  |]   Ibidem,  i.  483. 
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laws  that  iaflammatioiL  is  exeited  wkerever  di8  juice  is  sippfied^ 
even  on  tke  souad  sldn ;  but  he  denies  the  generally  reeeived 
notion  that  similar  effeete  ensue  from  sleeping*  nnder  the  braiH 
dies  of  the  tree,  or  from  receiving  dreps  of  moisture  from  the 
leaves.  This  notion,  however,  it  is  right  to  add,  has  been 
adopted  by  otlier  recent  authors.  De$c0urHl»U»t  example  states 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  sleep  under  the  tree ;  that  drops  of  ram 
from  the  leaves  will  blister  any  part  of  the  skin  on  which  they 
fall ;  and  that  on  these  acconnts  die  poHoe  of  St  Domingo  were 
in  the  practice  of  destroying  the  trees  wherever  they  grew  *. 
Other  species  of  Hippomane  are  equally  poisonous.  The  IT. 
biffkmdulosa  and  H,  spinosa  are  peculiarly  so,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  known  to  the  negroes  i>f  St  Domingo  by  the  name 
of  Zombi  apple,  and  is  familiarly  used  by  them  as  a  potent  pot«* 
sonf. 

OfPoisonhiff  toith  Cratan. 

The  oil  of  the  Crotan  tigliwrn  has  been  familiarly  known  for 
some  years  as  a  very  powerful  hydragogue  cathartic  in  the  dose 
of  a  few  drops,  and  therefore  little  doubt  can  exist  that  both  the 
oil  and  the  seed  which  yields  it  must  be  active  irritant  poisons 
in  moderate  doses.  Accordingly  it  has  been  lately  found  by 
experiments  in  Germany  that  forty  seeds  will  kill  a  horse  in 
the  course  of  seven  hours  % ;  and  Rumphius  mentions  that  it  was 
a  common  poison  in  his  time  at  Amboyna  among  the  natives. 

The  next  natural  family  in  which  plants  are  to  be  found 
that  possess  the  properties  of  the  acrid  poisons,  is  the  CncurH- 
tacenBf  or  Gourds.  This  family,  it  should  be  remarked,  does 
not  in  general  possess  poisonous  properties.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  remarkably  mild ;  and  many 
of  them  supply  articles  of  luxury  for  the  table.  The  melon, 
gourd,  and  cucumber  belong  to  the  order.  The  only  poisons 
of  the  order  which  have  been  examined  with  any  care  are  ela- 
terium,  bryony,  and  cjolocynth. 

OfPoisaninff  with  Bryony. 
The  root  of  the  Bryonia  alba  of  Linnaeus,  or  dioica  of  other 

•  Flora  Medicale  des  Antilles,  iii.  14.  f     Ibidem,  ill.  27. 

$  Latidsherff.  Therapeutische  und  Toxikologisclie  Wiirdigung  der  Grana  Tigiiii. 
Horn's  Archiv.  fiir  Medizinische  Er&hrung,  1831,  565. 
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botanists,  posseflses  properties  essentially  the  same  with  those 
of  euphorbiam.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  where  it 
grows  among  hedges,  and  is  usually  known  by  th^  name  of 
wild  vine,  or  bryony.  The  flowers  are  greenish,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  small,  red  berries*  The  root,  which  is  the  most  ac- 
tive part  of  the  j^nt,  is  spindle-shaped,  and  varies  in  size  from 
that  of  a  man's  thigh  to  that  of  a  radish. 

OrJQa  found  that  half  an  ounce  of  the  root  introduced  into 
the  stomach  of  a  dog,  killed  it  in  twenty-four  hours,  when  the 
gullet  was  tied ;  and  that  two  drachms  and  a-half  applied  to  a 
woond  brought  on  violent  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the 
part,  ending  fiitally  in  sixty  hours  *• 

The  root  of  the  bryony  owes  its  power  to  an  extractive  mat- 
ter which  was  discovered  in  it  not  long  ago  by  Brandes  and 
Fimliaberf  and  which  they  have  named  Bryohine.  According 
to  the  experiments  of  CoUard  de  Martigny^  bryonine  acts  on  the 
stomach  and  on  a  wound  exactly  as  the  root  itself,  and  is  con- 
siderably more  energetic.  When  introduced  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura  it  causes  rapid  death  by  true  pleurisy,  ending  in  the 
eifosion  of  fibrin  f . 

Before  the  bryony  root  was  expelled  from  medical  practice, 
it  was  often  known  to  produce  violent  vomiting,  tormina,  pro- 
fuse watery  evacuations,  and  fainting.  Pyl  mentions  a  fatal  case 
of  poisoning  with  it,  which  happened  at  Cambray  in  France. 
The  subject  was  a  man  who  took  two  glasses  of  an  infusion  of 
the  root  to  cure  ague,  and  was  soon  after  seized  with  violent 
tormina  and  purging,  which  -nothing  could  arrest,  and  which 
soon  terminated  fatally :{:.  OrJUa  quotes  a  similar  case  from  the 
Gazette  de  Sant^,  which  proved  fatal- within  four  hours,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  strong  deqpction  of  an  ounce  of  the  root  having 
been  administered  partly  by  the  mouth  and  partly  in  a  clyster 
to  repel  the  secretion  of  milk  §.• 

Of  Poisoning  toith  Cohcynth, 

Colocynih,  or  Bitter-apple,  is  another  very  active  and  more 
common  acrid  derived  from  a  plant  of  the  same  fiunily,  the  Cu~ 

•  Toxicol.  G6n.  i.  679. 

t  Nouv.  Biblioth^ue  M^cale,  Mai  1827,  p.  221. 

j:  Neues  Magasin,  i.  3,  p.  557. 

§  Toxicol.  G^n.  i.  680. 

M  m 
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cufHis  coiocjfnikis.  It  is  imported  into  this  country  in  the  form 
of  a  roundish,  dry,  light  fruit,  as  big  as  an  orange,  of  a  yellow- 
ish-white eolour,  unpleasant  odour,  and  excessively  bitter  taste. 
Its  active  principle  is  probably  a  resinoid  matter  discovered  by 
Vauquelin,  which  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  sparingly  so  in 
water,  but  which  imparts  even  to  the  latter  an  intensely  bitter 
taste  *.     It  is  termed  Colocynthin. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Orfila,  colocynth  powder 
or  its  decoction  produces  the  usual  effects  of  the  acrid  vegetables 
on  the  stomach  and  on  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Three 
drachms  pfoved  fatal  in  fifteen  hours  to  a  dog  through  the  for* 
mer  channel  when  the  gullet  was  tied,  and  two  drachms  killed 
another  in  the  same  time  when  applied  to  a  wound  -f*. 

A  considerable  number  of  severe  cases  of  poisoning  with  this 
jsubstance  have  occurred  in  the  human  subject ;  and  a  few  have 
proved  fatal.  Tulpius  notices  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  nearly 
carried  off  by  profuse,  bloody  diarrhoea,  in  consequence  of  tak- 
ing a  decoction  of  three  colocynth  apples  j:.  Or^  relates  that 
of  a  rag-picker,  who,  attempting  to  cure  himself  of  a  gonorrhoea 
by  taking  three  ounces  of  colocynth,  was  seized  with  vomiting, 
acute  pain  in  the  stomach,  profiise  diarrhoea,  dimness  of  sight, 
and  slight  delirium ;  but  he  recovered  under  the  use  of  diluents 
and  local  blood-letting  §•  In  1823  a  coroner's  inquest  was  held 
at  London  on  the  body  of  a  woman  who  died  in  twenty-four 
hours  with  incessant  vomiting  and  purging,  in  consequence  of 
having  swallowed  by  mistake  a  teaspoonful  and  a-half  of  colo- 
cynth powder  ||.  M,  Carran  iAnnecy  has  comnllinicated  to 
Orfila  the  details  of  an  instructive  case,  which  also  proved  fatal. 
The  subject  was  a  locksmiA,  who  took  from  a  quack  two  glasses 
of  decoction  of  colocynth  to  cure  hen^orrhoids,  and  was  soon 
after  attacked  with  colic,  purging,  heat  in  the  belly  and  dryness 
of  the  throat.  Afterwards  the*  belly  became  tense  and  exces- 
sively tender,  and^he  stools  were  suppressed  altogether.  Next 
morning  he  had  also  retention  of  urine,  retraction  of  the  testi- 
cles and  priapism.     On  the  third  day  the  retention  ceased,  but 

*  Journal  dc  Pharmaciei  x.  416. 

t  ToxicoL  G^n6ra]e,  i.  691. 

X  Observat.  Medicinalcs,  iv.  o.  27;  p.  218* 

§  Toxicol.  Gdn^rale,  L  695. 

11  London  Courier,  Sept.  9,  1823. 
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the  other  symptoms  *continue€l,  and  the  skin  became  covered 

with^elammy  sweaty  which  preceded  his  death  only  a  few  hours. 

The  intestines  were  red,  studded  with  black  spots,  and  matted 

together  by  fibrinous  matter ;  the  usual  fluid  of  peritonitis  was 

effused  into  the  belly;  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  was  here 

and  there  nlcerated :  and  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  bladder  also 

exhibited  traces  of  inflammation  *. 

■ 
Of  Powynxng  with  Elaterium. 

Elaienum,  which  is  procured  from  a  third  plant  of  the  cu- 
curbitaceee,  the  Monurrdiea  elaterium^  or  spurting  cucumber, 
possesses  precisely  the  same  properties  with  the  two  preceding 
substances.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  more  active,  for  a  sin* 
gle  grain  has  been  known  to  act  violently  on  man.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  small  doses  will  prove  fatal ;  but  its  strength 
and  consequently  its  effects  are  extremely  uncertain.  British 
elaterium,  which  is  the  feculence  that  subsides  in  the  juice  of 
the  fruit,  is  the  most  powerful ;  French  elaterium,  which  is  the 
extract  of  the  same  juice,  is  much  weaker;  and  a  still  weaker 
preparation  sometimes  made  is  an  extract  of  the  juice  of  the 
whole  plant.  The  plant  itself  is  probably  poisonous.  But  the 
only  case  in  point  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  a  singular 
instance  of  poisoning,  apparently  produced  in  consequence  of 
the  plant  having  been  carried  for  some  time  betwixt  the  hat 
and  head.  A  medical  gentleman  in  Paris,  after  carrying  a  spe* 
cimen  to  his  lodgings  in  his  hat,  was  seized  in  half  an  hour  with 
acute  pain  and  sense  of  tightness  in  the  head,  succeeded  by  colic 
pains,  fixed  pain  in  the  stomach,  frequent  watery  purging,  bi- 
lious vomiting,  and  some  fever.  These  symptoms  continued 
upwards  of  twelve  hours -f-. 

The  active  properties  of  this  substance  reside  in  a  peculiar 
crystalline  principle,  discovered  not  long  ago  by  Dr  Morries^ 
and  named  by  him  Elaterine.  It  is  procured  by  evaporating 
the  alcoholic  infusion  of  elaterium  to  the  consistence  of  thin 
oil,  and  throwing  it  into  boiling  distilled  water ;  upon  which  a 
white  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed,  and  more  falls  down  as 
the  water  cools.  This  precipitate  when  purified  by  a  second 
solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  by  water,  is  pure  elaterine. 

•  Toxicol  G6n.  L  693, 

f  Aunalcs  d'Hygidne  publique  et  dc  M6i.  L6g.  viii.  333. 
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In  mass  it  has  a  silkj  appearance.  The  crystak  are  microsce- 
pic  rhombic  prisms,  striated  on  the  sides.  It  is  intensely  bitter. 
It  does  not  dissolve  in  the  alkalis,  or  in  water,  is  sparingly  so- 
luble in  diluted  acids,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and 
fixed  oil.  It  has  not  any  alkaline  reaction  on  litmus.~-^It  is  a 
poison  of  very  great  acjivity.  A  tenth  of  a  grain,  as  I  have 
myself  witnessed,  will  sometimes  cause -purging  in  man;  and  a 
fifth  of  a  grain  in  tyvo  doses,  administered  at  an  interval  of  twen- 
ty-four hours  to  a  rabbit,  killed  it  seventeen  hours  after  the 
second  dose.  The  best  British  elaterium  contains  26  per  cent, 
of  it,  the  worst  15  per  cent.;  but  French  elaterium  does  not 
contain  above  5  or  6  per  cent  *  These  facts  account  for  the 
great  irregularity  in  the  effects  of  this  drug  as  a  cathartic  Tlie 
principle  discovered  by  Dr  Merries  was  also  discovered  about 
the  same  time  by  Mr  HenneU\  of  London.  The  substance  pro- 
cured some  time  ago  by  Dr  Paris,  and  termed  by  him  elatine,is 
a  compound  of  elaterine  and  a  resinoid  matter  like  chlorophylle, 
the  colouring  principle  of  leaves. 

Of  Poisoning  with  the  ManitncuhzcecB. 

The  natural  family  of  the  Ranunculacese  abounds  in  acrid  poH 
sons.  Indeed  few  of  the  genera  included  in  it  are  without  more 
or  less  acrid  property.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  a  general 
law  in  nature, — that  those  plants  resemble  each  other  most  in 
their  effects  on  the  animal  sptem,  which  are  also  the  most  si- 
milar in  outward  characters. 

The  genus  Ranimculus  is  of  some  interest  to  the  British  toxi* 
cologist,  because  many  species  grow  in  this  country,  and  un- 
pleasant accidents  have  been  occasioned  by  them.  The  most 
common  are  the  R,  htdbosus,  acris,  sceleratus^Jlammulaj  lisnguoj 
aquatilisy  repens,  ficaria,  wKich  are  all  abundant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  city. — The  Manuncultis  acris  is  the  only  spe- 
cies that  has  been  particularly  examined.  Five  ounces  of  juice, 
extracted  by  triturating  the  leaves  with  two  ounces  of  water, 
killed  a  stout  dog  in  twelve  hours  when  taken  internally.  Two 
drachms  of  the  aqueous  extract  applied  to  a  wound  killed  an- 
other in  twelve  hours  by  inducing  the  usual  inflammation  p 

Kraff,  as  quoted  in  Orfila's  Toxicology,  found  by  experi- 

•  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxxv.  339. 
f  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  i.  532. 
%  Toxicol.  G^nerale,  i.  754. 
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ments  on  l^imself,  that  two  dropd  of  the  expressed  juice  of 
Mantmcultis  acris  produced  burning  pain  and  spasms  in  the  gv 
and  griping  in  the  lower  belly.  A  single  flower  had  the  a 
effect.  When  he  chewed  the  thickest  and  most  succulen 
the  leaves,  the  salivary  glands  were  strongly  stimulated, 
tongue  was  excoriated  and  cracked,  his  teeth  smarted,  and 
gums  became  tender  and  bloody  *.  Dr  Withering  alleges  1 
it  will  blister  the  skin. — The  acridity  of  the  genus  ranunci 
is  entirely  lost  by  drying  either  with  or  without  artificial  h 
The  jR.  acm,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  most  active  f 
cies  of  the  genus.  The  taste  of  the  jR.  bulbostu  I  have  fo 
to  be  much  more  pungent,  also  that  of  the  R,  alpestris ; 
acridity  of  the  22.  gramineus  is  still  more  intense ;  and  the  n 
powerful  of  all  is  the  unripe  germens  of  the  jR.  sceleratus.  '. 
£.  repensy  fkaria^  auricomus,  and  aquatilis,  I  have  found  to 
bland. 

The  genus  Anemone  produces  similar  effects  on  the  ani 
economy.  The  most  pungent  species  I  have  examined  are 
A.  puhaHUa,  A,  kortensis,  and  A.  coranaria  ;  the  A,  nemoros 
less  active;  and  the  A.  kepaiica^  as  well  as  the  A.  alpestris^ 
bland.  The  powder  of  the  A.  pidsatiUa  causes  itching  of 
eyes,  colic  and  vomiting,  if  in  pulverizing  it  the  operator  do 
avoid  the  fine  dust  which  is  driven  up ;  and  BidliardTehteB 
.case  of  a  man  who,  in  consequence  of  applying  the  bruised  r 
to  his  calf  for  fheumatism,  was  attacked  with  inflammation  i 
gangrene  of  the  whole  leg  *f-.  The  same  author  mentione 
instance  where  violent  convulsions  were  produced  by  an  ic 
sion  of  the  A.  nemorosOf  and  the  person  was  for  some  ti 
thought  to  be  in  great  danger  |.  The  acridity  of  the  anemi 
is  retained  under  desiccation  even  in  the  vapour  bath ;  bui 
very  slowly,  lost  under  exposure  to  the  air,  not  entirely,  h( 
ever,  in  two  months.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  A.  hortensL 
bland. 

The  Caltka  pahutris,  or  Marsh  Marigold,  a  plant  closely 
lied  in  external  characters  to  the  Ranunculus,  is  considered 
toxicologists  a  powerful  acrid  poison.  Wibmer  observes  tht 
has  an  acrid,  burning  taste  §, — ^a  remark  which  has  been  £ 

*  ToxiooL  G^n^rale,  L  754. 

-f*  Histoire  des  Plantes  V^n^neuses  de  la  France,  p.  178. 

I  Ibidem,  180. 

$  Die  Wirkung  dcr  Arzneimittel  und  Gifte,  i.  17. 
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made  by  HaUer  *.  On  the  contineiit  the  flower  buds  are  said 
to  be  sometimes  pickled  and  used  for  capers  on  account  of  thw 
pungency.  The  following  set  of  cases  which  happened  in  1817 
near  Solingen  will  show  that  in  some  localities  it  certainly  pos- 
sesses energetic  and  singular  properties.  The  poison  was  taken 
accidentally  by  a  fiimily  of  five  persons,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  been  compelled  by  the  badness  of  the  times  to  try  to 
make  food  of  various  herbs.  They  were  all  seised  half  an  hour 
after  eating  with  sickness,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  vomiting,  head- 
ach  and  ringing  in  the  ears,  afterwards  with  dysuria  and  diar- 
rhoea, next  day  with  oedema  of  the  whole  body,  particularly  of 
the  face,  and  on  the  third  day  with  an  eruption  of  pempfaigous 
vesicles  as  large  as  almonds,  which  dried  up  in  forty-eight  hours. 
They  all  recovered  f . 

Notwithstanding  these  apparently  pointed  facts,  however,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Marsh  Marigold  is  in  some  circumstances 
bland,  and  is  commonly  so  in  this  country,  or  at  least  but  feebly 
poisonous.  HaUer^  in  speaking  of  its  acrid  taste,  adds  that  when 
young  it  is  eaten  with  safety  by  goats.  For  my  own  part  I 
have  never  been  able  to  remark  any  distinct  acridity  in  tasting 
it  either  before  inflorescence,  or  in  the  young  flower-buds  or  in 
any  part  of  the  plant  while  in  full  flower.  It  produces  a  pecu- 
liar, disagreeable  impression  on  the  back  of  the  tongue  when 
collected  in  dry  situations;  but  never  occasions  that  pungent, 
acridity  which  so  remarkably  characterizes  many  species  of  Ra- 
nunculus, Anemone,  and  Clematis. 

The  Stixvesacre,  or  Delphinium  Staphydogria^  another  plant  of 
the  same  natural  fiimily,  is  interesting  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  because  its  properties  have  been  distinctly  traced  to  a  pe- 
culiar alkaloid.  The  seeds,  which  alone  have  been  hitherto  ex- 
amined, were  analyzed  with  great  care  by  MM.  Lausaigne  and 
FeneuUe^  who,  besides  a  number  of  inert  principles,  discovered 
in  them  a  ternary  alkali  or  alkaloid,  possessing  in  an  eminent 
degree  all  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  seeds.  His  alkaloid 
is  solid,  white,  pulverulent  but  crystalline,  fusible  like  wax,  very 
bitter  and  acrid,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  ether 
and  alcohol,  and  capable  of  forming  salts  with  most  of  the  aads|. 

*  Historia  Stiqiium  Helvet. 

f  RusCs  Magazin  fur  die  GeiHiminte  Heilkunde,  zx.  451. 

X  Ann,  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  xii.  358. 
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It  has  been  named  De^inia.   It  was  also  discovered  abou 
^same  time  by  Brandes  *• 

Or/8a  found  that  sue  grains  of  it  diffused  through  wate] 
troduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  and  retained  there  w 
ligature  on  the  gullet,  brought  on  efforts  to  vomit,  restlessi 
giddiness,  immobility,  slight  convulsions,  and  death  in  tw 
three  hours.  The  same  quantity,  if  previously  dissolved  i; 
n^ar,  will  cause  death  in  forty  minutes.  In  the  former  < 
but  not  in  the  latter,  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach 'is  fouo 
be  generally  red  f  • 

An  ounce  of  the  bruised  seeds  themselves  kill^  a  d<^  in  i 
four  hours  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  two  dra< 
applied  to  a  wound  in  the  thigh  killed  another  in  two  days, 
the  former  anim{\^  a  part  of  the  stomach  was  crimson-red 
the  latter  there  was  extensive  subcutaneous  inflammation  re 
ing  as  high  as  the.  fourth  rib  %• 

Besides  these  four  genera  of  the  RanunculaceaB  many  o 
genera  of  the  same  natural  order  are  equally  energetic. 
Clematis  vitalba  or  Traveller-s-joy  is  said  to  be  acrid,  but  < 
not  taste  so :  Tlie  C^flammida  however  is  pungently  acri 
the  taste ;  it  reddens  and  blisters  the  skin ;  and  when  swall 
ed  exintes  inflammation  in  the  stomach.  The  IVoUitis  or  g 
flower  is  also  considered  acrid ;  and  its  root  in  appearsmoe,  sn 
and  taste,  is  said  to  resemble  closely  that  of  the  Black  Helleb 
The  herb,  however,  has  certainly  none  of  the  peculiar  a 
pungency  of  the  Ranunculus,  Anemone  or  ClematiB,  but  i 
the  contrary  bland.  Some  other  genera  of  equal  power  1 
been  usually  arranged  with  the  Narcotico-acrid  poisons  on 
count  of  their  action  on  the  nervous  system ;  and  probably  » 
of  the  present  group  of  acrids  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
moved  to  the  same  class. 

Of  plants  poBsessingacrid  propertiesand  intersperset^J^oi 
out  odier  natural  families,  the  only  species  ^hall  particul 
notice  are  the  Mezereon,  Cuckow-pint,  Cramboge,  Daffodil, 
lap^plant,  and  Savine. 

*  Schweigffer's  Journal  der  Chemie,  xzv.  969. 
t  ToxicoL  G6n.  i.  799. 
t  Ibidem,  741. 
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Of  Poisoning  with  Mezerecn. 

The  Mezereon  and  several  other  species  of  the  genus  Daphne 
to  which  it  belongs  are  powerfully  acrid.  They  belong  to  the 
natural  order  "J^hymeleae.  In  the  bark  of  the  Mezereon,  M. 
Dvblanc  has  found  a  crystalline  principle,  in  which  the  poison- 
ous properties  of  the  plant  probably  reside.  It  is  neither  .adH 
nor  alkaline.  It  is  procured  from  the  bark  by  boiling  alooholy 
and  the  subsequent  action  of  ether  on  a  confused  crystalline  maas 
which  is  left  on  evaporating  the  alcohol  *. 

The  experiments  of  Orfila  have  been  confined  to  a  foreign 
species,  the  D.^idium  or  garou  of  the  French.  Three  drachms 
of  the  powder  of  its  bark  retained  in  the  stomach  of  a  dog  kil- 
led it  in  twelve  hours  i  and  two  drachms  applied  to  a  wound  kil- 
led another  in  two  days  "f*.  The  action  of  th^  other  species  has 
not  been  so  scientifically  investigated ;  but  fatal  accidents  have 
arisen  from  them  when  taken  by  the  human  species.  Children 
have  been  tempted  to  eat  the  berries  of  the  D,  Mezereon  by 
their  singular  beauty ;  and  some,  it  is  said,  have  died  in  cons^ 
quence.  Vicat  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who  took  the  wood.of 
it  for  dropsy,  and  was  attacked  with  profuse  diarrhoea  and  ob- 
stinate vomiting,  the  last  of  which  symptoms  recurred  occasion- 
ally for  six  weeks  j:.  LinntBus  in  his  Flora  Suecica  says  that  six 
berries  will  kill  a  wolf,  and  that  he  once  saw  a  girl  die  of  exces- 
sive vomiting  and  haemoptysis,  in  consequence  of  taking  twelve 
of  them  to  check  an  ague  §.  The  Z>«  Laureola  or  spurge-laurel, 
a  common  indigenous  species,  abounding  in  low  woods,  is  said 
by  Withering  to  be  very  acrid,  especially  its  root  ||. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Cuckow-pint, 

The  Artrni  maculatumf  or  Cuckow-pint,  one  of  our  earlieBt 
spring  flowers,  not  uncommon  in  moist  ground  under  the  shelter 
of  woods,  is  probably  the  most  violent  of  all  acrid  vegetables 
inhabitijig  this  country.  I  have  known  acute  burning  pain  of 
the  mouth  and  t^oat,  pain  of  the  stomach  and  vomiting,  colic 
and  some  diarrhoea  occasioned  by  eating  two  leaves.  The  genus 
possesses  the  same  properties  in  other  climates,  the  several  specaes 

*  Journal  de  Cbim.  M^.  v.  567. 

t  Toxicol.  Gen.  i.  703. 

t  Hfet.  des  Plantes  Vdnon.  de  la  Suisse,  p.  140. 

§  Flora  Suecica,  No.  388. 

I  Witliering's  Arrangement,  i.  403,  Stokes'  Edition 
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being  every  where  among  tbe  most  potent  acrid  poisons  in  their 
respective  regions.  The  Arum  teffttitatm,  or  dumb  cane  of  the 
Weflt  Indies,  is  so  active  that  two  drachma  of  the  juice  have 
been  knowp  to  prove  fatal  in  a  few  hours  *.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  the  acridity  qf  the  arum  ia  lost  not  merely  by 
drying,  hut  likewise  by  distUlatioa.  I  have  observed  that  when 
(he  roots  are  distilled  with  a  little  water,  neither  the  distilled 
water  nor  the  residuum  possesses  acridity. 

Ofpoitaning  wil/t  Gamboffe. 

The  familiar  pigment  and  purgative  Gamboge  is  one  of  the 
pure  acrids,  and  possesses  cooaiderable  activity.  It  appears  from 
the  researches  'of  Orfiia-f,  some  experiments  by  SckubarthX, 
and  various  earlier  inquiries  quoted  by  fVibmer  §,  that  two 
drachms  will  kill  a  sheep;  that  a  drachm  and  a  half  will  kill  a 
dog  if  retiuned  by  a  ligature  on  tbe  ^llet,  while  much  larger 
doses  have  little  effect  without  this  precaution,  as  the  poison  is 
soon  vomited ;  that  an  ounce  has  little  effect  on  the  horse ;  that 
eighteen  grains  will  prove  fatal  to  the  rabbit  within  twenty-four 
hoars;  and  thai  the  symptoms  are  such  as  chiefly  indicate  an 
irritant  action.  OrJUa  fairer  found  that  it  produces  intense 
^reading  inflammation  when  applied  to  a  recent  wound,  and 
in  this  way  may  occasion  death  as  quickly  and  with  as  great 
certainty  as  when  administered  internally. 

Gamboge  in  its  action  on  man  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  certain  and  active  of  the  drastic  cathartics,  from  three  to 
seven  griuns  being  sufficient  to  cause  copious  watery  diarrhoea, 
commonly  with  smart  colic.  Larger  doses  will  induce  hyperca- 
tharsis.  A  drachm  has  proved  &tal,  as  is  exemplified  by  a  case 
in  the  German  Ephemerides  where  the  symptoms  were  ex- 
cessive vomiting,  purging  and  faintness  || . 

Under  this  head  are  probably  to  be  arranged  the  repeated 
caaes  which  have  lately  occurred  in  this  coantry  of  &tal  poi- 
somng  with  a  noted  quack  nostrum,  Morison's  Pills.  Almost 
every  phyncian  in  extensive  practice  has  met  with  cases  of  vio- 
lent  hypercatharns  occasioned  by  the  incautious  use  of  these 

*  Daamrlilt.     Flora  M&licale  dei  Antilles,  HL  51. 
t  Toxicok^e  G4a£rale,  ii. 

i    Hont'i  ArcfaivTiir  Medli.  ErUirung,  1824,  i,  65. 
§    Die  Wirkung  der  Anneim.  und  Gifte,  iL  388. 
II   AcU  Curios.  Nat.  Dec  1.     Ann.  iiii.  p.  \S». 
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pills ;  and  three  instaiices  are  now  on  record  mrhere  death  was 
clearly  occasioned  by  them  *.  No  toxicologist  will  feel  any 
surprise  at  such  results,  when  he  learns  that  one  sort  contains, 
besides  aloes  and  colocynth,  half  a  grain  of  gamboge,  and  an- 
other three  times  as  much,  in  es^  pill ;  and  that  ten,  fifteen, 
or  even  twenty  pills  are  sometimes  taken  for-a  dose  once  or 
oftener  in  the  course  of  the  day  f .  The  symptoms  in  the  cases 
alluded  to  were  sickness,  vomiting  and  watery  purging,  pain, 
tension,  fulness,  tenderness  and  heat  in  the  abdomen,  with  cold 
extremities  and  sinking  pulse ;  and  in  the  dead  body  the  ap- 
pearances were  great  redness  of  the  stomach  with  softemng  of 
its  villous  coat,  in  the  intestines  softening  and  slate-gray  colo- 
ration of  the  same  coat,  and  in  one  instance  the  intestine  were 
ulcerated. 

OfPoisoTunff  with  DaffodiL 

The  common  Daffodil,  the  Narcissus  pseudo^narcissus  of  bo- 
tanists, though  commonly  arranged  with  the  v^etable  acrida, 
seems  not  entitied  to  a  place  among  them.  At  least  the  expe- 
riments of  Orfila  rather  tend  to  show  that  it  acts  through  ab- 
sorption on  the  nervous  system.  F^ur  drachms  of  the  aqueous 
extract  of  this  plant  secured  in  the  stomach  in  the  usual  way 
killed  a  dog  m  less  than  twenty-four  hours;  and  one  drachm 
applied- to  a  wound  killed  another  in  six  hours.  In  both  cases 
vomiting  or  efforts  to  vomit  seemed  the  only  symptom  of  note ; 
and  in  both  the  stomach  was  found  here  and  there  cherry-red* 
The  wound  was  not  much  inflamed  %. 

Cf  Poisoning  with  Jalap. 

Jalap,  the  powder  of  the  root  of  the  Convobndus  Jalapa,  and 
a  common  purgative,  is  an  active  poison  in  large  doses :  and 
this  every  one  should  know,  as  severe  and  even  dangerous  ef- 
fects have  followed  its  incautious  use  in  the  hands  of  the  prac- 
tical JQker.  Its  active  properties  reside  in  a  particular  resinoua 
principle.  It  contains  a  tenth  of  its  wrigfat  of  mixed  resin, 
which,  like  the  resiA  of  Enphorbium,  has  been  separated  by 

*  Trial  of  Webb,  London  Med.  Gas.  xiv  61&  Inquest  on  Rebecca  Cross. 
Ibidem,  759.  Case  by  Drs  Labatt  and  Stokes.  Dublin  Journ.  of  Med.  and 
Chein.  Science,  iv.  237. 

f  Analysis  by  Mr  .West  in  the  first  of  thcse  cases. 
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Drt  Buehier  and  Ibrierger  into  two,  one  poHseenng  some  oi 
the  propertieB  of  acida,  the  other  some  of  Ha  properties  of 
bases;  and  the  latter  they  conuder  the  active  principle,  and 
have  accordingly  named  Jalupine  *.  Mr  Hume  of  London 
some  time  a^  procnred  from  the  crude  drug  a  powdery  snb- 
stanoe,  to  wbu^  he  gave  the  ssme  name,  and  whidi  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  actire  principle.  His  analysts  has  not  been  ge- 
nerally relied  on  by  chemists ;  bat  it  is  not  imjHrobable  that  his 
principle  differs  little  from  that  of  the  Gennan  cbeinists.  Dn 
Buctmer  and  Herbert  have  the  peculiar  merit  of  shovring, 
that  the  renn  of  jalap,  as  well  as  some  other  cathartic  resins, 
is  of  a  compound  nature,  and  connsts  of  two  resinous  principles, 
which  perfonn  the  parts  of  acid  and  of  bMe,  attboogh  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  chief  distingoiBhing  properties  of  the  common 
acids,  alkalis  or  metallic  oxides. 

Ute  action  of  jalap  has  been  examined  scientifically  by  M. 
Felix  Qidet  de  Ganicourtj  who  found  that  it  produced  no  par- 
ticular symptom  when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog  . 
in  the  dose  of  twenty-four  grains,  or  when  applied  to  the  cel- 
lular tissue  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm.  But  when  rubbed  daily 
into  the  sldn  of  the  belly  and  thighs  it  excited  in  a  few  days 
severe  dysentery;  when  introduced  into  the  pleura  it  excited 
pleurisy  fatal  in  three  days;  when  introduced  into  the  perito- 
nseum  it  cansed  peritonitis  ua.d  violent  dysentery  fatal  in  six  days; 
and  when  introduced  into  the  stomach  or  the  anus,  the  animals 
died*of  profose  porging  in  four  or  five  days,  and  the  atomaob 
and  intestines  were  then  found  red  and  sometimes  idoerated. 
Two  drachms  administered  by  the  mouth  proved  fatal  f. — 
Scatmnony,  which  is  procured  from  another  q>e<ue8  of  the  same 
genus,  the  C  Scammtmea,  has  been  found  by  Orfila  to  be  muoh 
less  active.  Four  drachms  of  the  concrete  juice  of  the  root 
^ven  to  dogs  produced  only  diarrhoea  |. 

OfPoisoniiy  Kith  Savin. 
The  leaves  of  the  Jtodpenu  tabvaa,  or  Savin,  have  been  long 
known  toJt»e  poisonous.     They  have  a  peculiar  heavy,  rather 
disagreeable  odour,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  aromatic,  somewhat  re- 

*  Bepcitorium  fUr  ^o  Pharmwiici  xxTviL 
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Binous  taste.     They  yield  an  essential  oil,  which  possesses  all 
their  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree. 

A  dog  was  killed  by  six  drachms  of  the  powdered  leaves 
confined  in  the  stomach.  It  appeared  to  suffer  pain,  died  in 
sixteen  hours,  and  exhibited  on  dissection  only  trivial  redness 
of  the  stomach.  Two  drachms  introduced  into  a  wound  of 
the  thigh  caused  death  after  the  manner  of  the  other  vegetable 
acrids  in  two  days ;  and  besides  inflammation  of  the  limb  there 
was  found  redness  of  the  rectum  *• 

Savin  is  a  good  deal  used  in  medicine  for  stimulating  old 
ulcers  and  keeping  open  blistered  sur&ces ;  which  may  be  done 
without  danger,  although  it  cannot  be  applied  to  a  fresh  wound 
without  exciting  diffuse  inflammation.  Both  the  powder  and 
the  essential  oil  are  of  some  consequence  in  a  medico-legal 
point  of  view,  as  they  have  been  often  used  with  the  intent  of 
procuring  abortion^  The  oil  is  very  generally  believed  by  the 
vulgar  to  possess  this  property  in  a  peculiar  degree.  Doubt% 
however,  may  be  entertained  whether  any  such  property  is 
possessed  by  it  independently  of  its  operation  as  a  violent  acrid 
on  the  bowels.  It  has  certainly  been  taken  to  a  considerable 
amount  without  the  intended  effect ;  of  which  Fodere  has  no- 
ticed an  unequivocal  example.  The  woman  took  daily  for 
twenty  days  no  less  than  a  hundred  drops  of  the  oil,  yet  car- 
ried her  child  to  the  full  time  f.  The  powder  has  likewise  been 
taken  to  a  large  extent  without  avail.  A  female,  whose  case 
is  noticed  by  Foder6,  took  without  her  knowledge  so  muth  of 
the  powder  that  she  was  attacked  with  vomiting,  hiccup,  heat 
in  the  lower  belly,  and  fever  of  a  fortnight's  duration ;  never- 
theless she  was  not  delivered  till  the  natural  time  %•  There  is 
no,  doubt,  however,  that  if  given  in  such  quantity  as  to  cause 
violent  purging,  aboftion  may  ensue ;  but  unless  there  is  natu- 
rally a  predisposition  to  miscarriage,  the  constitutional  injury 
and  intestinal  irritation  required  to  induce  it  are  so  great  as  to 
be  alvi^ays  attended  with  great  danger,  independent  of  the  ute- 
rine disorder.  Of  this  train  of  effects  the  following  case,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Cockaon  of  Macdesfieldt  is  a  good 
illustration.  A  female  applied  to  a  pedlar  to  supply  her  with 
the  means  of  getting  rid  of  her  pregnancy ;  and  under  his  di- 
rection appears  to  have  taken  a  large  quantity  of  a  strong  in- 

•  Orjila,  Toxicol.  G6n.  i.  724.       t  M^d,  Legale,  iv.  430.     \  Ibid.  iv.  431. 


fusion  of  savin-leares  on  a  Friday  morning  and  again  next 
moming.  A  rerj  imperfect  account  was  procured  of  thesymp- 
tonts,  a§  no  medical  man  witnessed  them ;  but  it  waB  ascertain- 
ed that  she  had  violent  pain  in  the  belly  and  distressing  stran- 
gury. On  the  Sunday  atYernoon  she  miscanied ;  and  on  the 
.  ensuing  Thursday  she  died.  Mr  Cockson,  who  examined  the 
body  next  day,  found  extensive  peritonteal  inflammation  une- 
quivocally indicated  by  the  effusion  of  fibrinous  flakes, — the 
atems  presenting  all  the  signs  of  recent  delivery, — the  inside 
of  the  stomach  of  a  red  tint,  checkered  with  patches  of  florid 
extravasation, — and  its  contents  of  a  greenish  colour,  owing 
evidently  to  the  presence  of  a  ve^table  powder,  as  was  prov- 
ed by  separadng  and  examining  it  with  the  microscope. 

A  singular  case  is  quoted  by  Wibnur  of  a  woman  who  died 
from  taking  an  infiisioa  of  the  herb  for  tbe  purpose  of  pro- 
curing miscarriage,  and  in  whom  death  seems  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  gall-bladder  bursting  in  oonsequence  of  the 
violent  fits  of  vomiting  *, 

In  a  chaise  of  wilful  abortion  the  mere  possession  of  oil  of 
savin  would  be  a  sospituons  circumstance,  because  the  notion 
that  it  has  the  power  of  causing  miscarriage  is  very  general  and 
familiar  with  the  vulgar ;  while  it  is  scarcely  employed  for  any 
useful  purpose.  The  leaves  in  the  form  of  infuuon  are  in  some 
parts  of  England  a  popular  remedy  for  worms. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  other  plants  which  have 
been  either  ascertained  experimentally  to  belong  to  the  present 
order,  or  are  believed  on  good  general  evidence  to  possess  the 
same  or  analogous  properties.        . 

By  careful  experiment  Orfila  has  ascertained  that  the  Gra- 
tiola  ofiicinalis,  Rhus  radicans  and  Rhus  toxicodendron,  Cbe> 
lidonium  majua  and  Sedum  acre,  possess  them ;  and  the  follow- 
ing species  are  also  generally  considered  acrid,  namely  Rhodo- 
dendron chrysanthum  and  ferrugineum,  Pedicularis  palustris. 
Cyclamen  Europ^eum,  Plumbago  Europcea,  Pastinaca  sutiva, 
Lobelia  syphilitica  and  Jongiflora,  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  common  Elder  or  Sambucus  nigra,  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  which  caused  in  a  boy,  who  was  my  pa- 
tient not  long  ago,  dangerous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  of  the  bowels  lasting  for  eight  days. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  POISOMIK6  WITH  CANTHARfDKS. 

The  second  groupe  of  the  present  Order  of  poisons  compre- 
hends most  of  those  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom.  In  ac^ 
tion  they  resemble  considerably  the  vegetable  acrids,  their  most 
characteristic  effect  being  local  iniSammation ;  but  several  of 
them  also  induce  symptoms  of  an  injury  of  die  nervous  system. 
This  groupe  includes  Cantharides,  Poisonous  Fishes,  Veno^ 
mous  Serpents,  and  Decayed  or  Diseased  animal  matter. 

The  first  of  these  is  &miliarly  known  as  a  poison  even  to  the 
common  people.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  used  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  murder.  But  on  account  of  its 
powerfid  effect  on  the  organs  of  generation  it  has  often  been 
given  by  way  of  joke,  and  has  sometimes  been  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  abortion.  Fatal  accidents  have  been  the 
consequence. 

The  appearance  of  die  fly  is  well  known.  When  in  powder, 
as  generally  seen,  it  has  a  grayish-green  colour,  mingled  with 
brilliant  green  points.  It  has  then  a  nauseous  odour  and  a  very 
acrid  burning  taste.  Alcohol  dissolves  its  active  principle. 
This  prinmple  appears  from  a  careful  analysis  by  ilf.  Bobiquet 
to  be  a  wlute,  crystalline,  scalj  substance,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  as  well  as  in  oils,  and  termed  Canthari- 
din*.  • 

The  subject  of  the  detection  of  Cantharides  in  compound  mix- 
tures has  not  yet  received  much  attention ;  but  it  appears  from 
various  researches,  and  more  especially  from  a  late  inquiry  in 
a  medico-legal  case  by  M.  Barruel,  that  it  may  be  sometimes 
detected, — on  the  one  hand  by  the  green  colour  and  metal- 
lic brilliancy,  even  of  its  finest  powder  if  examined  in  the 
sunshine — and  on  the  other  by  making  an  etherial  extract 
of  the  suspected  matter,  and  producing  with  this  extract  the 
usual  effects,  of  a  blister  on  a  tender  part  of  the  arm.  By 
these  two  tests  Barrnel  discovered  cantharides  in  chocolate 

*  Aniiales  dc  Chimiey  Ixxvi. 
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cakes,  part  of  which  had  been  wickedly  administered  to 
OU8  individuals  *• 

Section  I. — Of  the  Action  of  Cantharides  and  the  Symptai 

excites  in  Man. 

Cantharides,  either  in  the  form  of  powder,  tinetnre,  or 
solution,  is  an  active  poison  both  to  man  and  animals.  A 
its  action  on  animals,  OrfUa  found  that  a  drachm  and  a*ha 
a  strong  oleaginous  solution  injected  into  the  jugular  vein 
dog  killed  it  in  four  hours  with  symptoms  of  violent  tetai 
that  three  drachms  of  the  tincture  with  eight  grains  of  po\ 
suspended  in  it  caused  death  in  twenty<*four  hours  if  reta 
in  the  stomach  by  a  ligature  on  the  gullet, — ^insensibility  b 
then  the  chief  symptom ;  and  that  forty  grains  of  the  pov 
killed  another  dog  in  four  hours  and  a-half,  although  it 
allowed  to  vomit.  In  all  the  instances  in  which  it  was  ac 
nistered  by  the  stomach,  that  organ  was  found  much  infla 
after  death;  and  generally  fragments  of  the  poison  were 
oemible  if  it  was  given  in  the  form  of  powder.  When  app 
to  a  wound  the  powder  elites  surrounding  inflammation ; 
a  drachm  will  in  this  way  {>rove  fatal  in  thirty-two  hours  ti 
out  any  particular  constitutional  symptom  except  languor  -| 

These  experiments  do  not  furnish  any  satisfactory  proc 
the  absorption  of  the  poison,  but  rather  tend  to  show  thi 
does  not  enter  the  l^ood.  Such  a  conclusion,  however,  \ 
not  be  too  hastily  drawn ;  since  its  well  known  effects  on 
when  used  in  the  form  of  a  blister  lead  to  the  conclusion 
it  is  absorbed,  and  that  il  produces  its  peculiar  effects  on 
urinary  system  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation, 
account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  dose  required  to  produce 
vere  effects  on  animals,  Orfila's  experiments  on  the  stomach 
external  sur&ce  of  the  body  cannot,  for  reasons  formerly  ass: 
ed,  [536,]  be  properly  compared  tc^ether. 

Orfila  has  examined  with  care  not  only  the  preparation 
cantharides  already  mentioned,  but  likewise  the  various  pri 
pies  procured  by  M.  Robiquet  during  his  analysis ;  and  it 
pears  to  result,  that  the  active  properties  of  the  fly  reside  {i 

*  Annates  d'Hygidnc  Publique  et  de  Medecinc  IvCgalc,  xiii.  455* 
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ly  in  the  crystalline  principle,  and  partly  in  a  volatile  oil,  which 
is  the  source  of  its  nauseous  odour. 

The  symptoms  produced  hy  cantharides  in  man  are  more  re- 
markable than  those  observed  in  animals.  A  great*number  of 
cases  are  on  record ;  but  few  have  been  minutely  related.  Some- 
times it  has  been  swallowed  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction, 
and  sometimes  for  procuring  miscarriage ;  but  most  frequently, 
on  account  of  a  prevalent  notion  that  it  possesses  aphrodisiac 
properties,  it  has  been  both  voluntarily  swallowed  and  secretly 
administered,  to  excite  the  venereal  appetite.  That  it  has  this 
effect  in  many  instances  cannot  be  doubted.  But  the  old  stories, 
which' have  been  the  cause  of  its  being  so  frequently  used  for 
the  purpose,  are  many  of  them  altogether  fabulous,  and  ail 
much  exaggerated.  Very  often  no  venereal  appetite  is  excited, 
sometimes  even  no  affection  of  the  urinary  or  genital  organs  at 
all ;  and  the  kidneys  and  bladder  may  be  powerfully  affected 
without  the  genital  organs  participating.  It  is  established,  too, 
by  frequent  observation,  that  the  excitement  of  the  genital  or- 
gans can  never  be  induced,  without  other  violent  constit4itional 
symptoms  being  also  brought  on,  to*  the  great  hazard  of  life. 

The  following  abstract  of  a  case  by  M.  Biett  of  Parb  gives 
a  rational  and  nnexaggerated  account  of  the  symptoms  as  they 
commonly  appear.  A  young  man,  in  consequence  of  a  trick  of 
his  companions,  took  a  drachm  of  the  pow4^r.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  seized  with  a  sense  of  burning  in  the  throat  and  stomach ; 
and  in  about  an  hour  with  violent  pain  in  the  lower  belly. 
When  M.  Biett  saw  him,  his  voice  was  feeble,  breathing  la- 
borious, and  pulse  contracted;  and  he  had  excessive  thirst, 
but  could  not  swallow  any  liquid  without  unutterable  anguisli. 
He  was  likewise  affected  with  priapism.  The  pain  then  be- 
came more  extensive  and  severe,  tenesmus  and  strangury  were 
added  to  the  symptoms,  and  after  violent  efforts  he  succeeded 
in  passing  by  the  anus  and  urethra  only  a  few  drops  of  blood. 
By  the  use  of  oily  injections  into  the  anus  and  bladder,  to- 
gether with  a  variety  of  other  remedies  intended  to  allay  the 
general  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  he  was  conside- 
rably relieved  before  the  second  day ;  but  even  then  he  con- 
tinued to  complain  of  great  heat  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  occasional  priapism,  and  difficult  micturition. 
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For  some  months  he  laboured  onder  diffienhy  of  swallowii 
— Another  case  very  similar  in  its  circumstances  has  been 
lated  by  M.  BouquayroL  In  addition  to  the  symptoms  obs 
ed  in  Biett's  patient  there  was  much  salivation,  and  towi 
the  close  of  the  second  day  a  large  cylindrical  mass  o(  the 
met  membrane  of  the  gullet  was  discharged  by  romiting  f , 

Amimg  the  symptoms  the  affectum  of  the  throaty  causing 
ficalt  deglutition  and  even  an  aversion  to  liquids,  appears  Xi 
pretty  constant  The  sense  of  irritation  along  the  gullet 
in  the  stomadi  is  also  generally  considerable.  Sometimes 
attended  with  bloody  vomiting,  as  in  four  eases  related  by 
Graafoi  Langenburg  % ;  and  at  other  times,  as  in  the  instc 
of  poisoning  with  the  acids,  there  is  vomiting  of  membrai 
flakes.  These  have  been  mistaken  for  the  lining  membran 
the  fdimeotary  canal,  but  are  really  in  general  a  morbid  se 
tioB  $.  At  the  same  time  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  li 
portion  4^*  the  lining  membrane  of  the  gullet  was  discharge 
Bouiiuayrors  case,  for  there  were  many  ramified  vessels  in  it, 
one  so  large  that  blood  was  procured  from  it  on  pricking  it  i 
a  lancet  A  very  prominent  symptom  in  most  cases  is  dist 
sing  strangury,  generally  connected  with  suppression  of  ui 
and  the  discharge  of1>k>od  from  the  urethra  ||«  It  would 
pear  that,  when  the  genital  organs  are  much  affaoted,  the 
flammation  may  run  on  to  gangrene  of  the  external  pi 
Ambrote  Pari  notices  a  &tal  imtanee  of  the  kind,  whiit^ 
caused  by  a  youi^  woman  seasoning  comfits  for  her  lover  \ 
eantharidesf. 

The  preceding  symptoms  are  occasionally  united  with  si 
of  an  injury  of  the  nervous  system.  Headach  is  common, 
delirium  is  sometimes  associated  with  it  §  In  a  case  commi 
caled  to  Orfila  by  one  of  his  friends  Ae  leading  symptomi 
first  were  strangury  and  Uoody  urine ;  but  these  were  s 
fi^llowed  by  violent  convulsions  and  occasional  loss  of  recol 

•  OrjUa^  Toxicol  GSu.  ii.  28. 

f  Annales  de  la  M£d.  Physiologique,  Octobre  1829 — extracted  in  Edin.  1 
and  Surg.  Journal)  xzxiv.  214. 
X  HufelamTs  Journal  der  Praktitchen  HeOkunde,  lii.  2,  112. 
$  See  an  interesting  case  in  Memorie  deUa  Soc,  Med,  di  Gettova,  ii.  1,  p.  S 
y  GraaPs  Cases,  and  Rouquayrol's. 
^  Lib.  xxi.  des  VeuUtt, 

N  n 
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tion  *.  The  quantity  in  that  instance  was  only  eifi^ht  grains  ; 
and  it  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  self-destroetion.  In  one 
of  GrraaTs  four  cases  the  patient  was  attacked  during  convalea* 
cence  with  violent  frenzy  of  three  days'  continuance  f.  An 
instance  is  also  related  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Turin  Aca- 
demy of  tetanic  convulsions  and  hydrophobia  appearing  three 
days  after  a  small  overdose  of  the  tincture  of  cantharides 
was  taken,  and  continuing  for  several  days  with  extreme  vio- 
lence i*  The  cause  of  the  sjrmptoms,  however,  is  here  doubtful* 
The  following  &tal  cases  I  have  found  recently  recorded. 
Orfila  quotes  one  from  the  Gazette  de  Sante  for  May  1819,  wbich 
was  caused  by  two  doses  of  twenty-four  grains  taken  with  the 
interval  of  a  day  between  them  for  the  pthrpose  of  suicide. 
The  ordinary  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  bowels  and  urinary 
organs  ensued,  miscarriage  then  took  place,  and  the  patient 
died  on  the  fourth  day,  with  dilated  pupils  and  convulsive  mo- 
tions, but  with  unimpaired  sensibility  §•  Another  instance  re- 
lated by  Dr  Ives  of  the  United  States,  presents  two  stages,  like 
that  related  by  Orfila,  but  with  the  remarkable  difference  that 
an  interval  of  several  days  intervened  between  the  irritant  and 
narcotic  stages.  A  man  swallowed  an  ounce  of  the  tincture, 
and  was  seized  in  a  short  time  with  hurried  breathing,  flushed 
face,  redness  of  the  eyes  and  lacrymation,  con  vulsive  twitches,  pain 
in  the  stomach  and  bladder,  suppression  of  urine,  and  priapism; 
in  the  evening  delirium  set  in,  and  next  morning  there  was  loss 
of  consciousness;  but  from  this  time  under  the  use  of  blood-let- 
ting, emetics,  blisters,  sinapisms,  and  castor-oil,  he  got  well  and 
continued  so  for  fourteen  days.  But  after  that  interval  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  with  headach  and  shivering,  then  with  convul-* 
sions,  and  subsequently  with  coma;  which,  however,  was  re- 
moved for  a  time  by  outward  counter-irritants.  Next  day  the  co- 
ma returned  at  intervals,  and  on  the  subsequent  day  the  convul- 
sions also,  which  gradually  increased  in  severity  for  three  days 
more  and  then  proved  fatal  ||.  In  this  case  it  admits  of  question 
whether  the  affection  which  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  death 

•  ToxicoL  Ght,  u.  23. 

I  H^fi:lani^'»  Journal,  Ui.  2,  1 14. 

I  Mem.  deir  Acad,  de  Torino,  1802^ 
§  ToxicoL  G^n.  ii.  30. 

II  Medizinisch-Chirurgische  Zeitung,  ln.34.  it.  291),  from  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Science. 
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•really  arose  from  the  cantharides,  or  was  an  independent 
ease. — A  third  case,  fatal  on  the  fourth  day^  occurred  in  x 
1880  near  Uxbridge  in  the  south  of  England.     I  have  not 
able  to  learn  the  particulars  exactly ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
produced  by  cantharides  powder,  which  was  mixed  with 
by  two  scoundrels  at  a  dancing  party  for  the  purpo8.e  of  e 
ing  the  venereal  appetite  of  the  females.      A  large  pari 
young  men  and  women  were  in  consequence  taken  severel] 
and  one  girl  died,  who  had  been  prevailed  on  to  take  the  j 
der  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  on  being  assured  it  was  gii 
The  quantity  of  the  powder  or  tincture  requisite  to  p 
fiital  or  dangerous  has  not  been  accurately  settled.     Im 
practitioners  differ  much  even  as  to  the  proper  medicinal  di 
It  is  probable  that  this  is  one  of  the  poisons  whose  op 
•tion  is  liable  to  be  materially  aflPected  by  idiosyncrasy, 
medidnai  dose  is  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  of  the  \ 
der,  and  from  ten  drops  to  two  drachms  of  the  tinctui 
But  Dr  Beck  has  quoted  an  instance  where  six  ounces  of 
tincture  were  taken  without  injury  -f-.    On  the  other  1 
Werlhcff  has  mentioned  the  case  of  a  lad  who  used  to  b< 
tacked  with  erection  and  involuntary  emission  on  merely  s 
ling  the  powder  :|:.     This  statement,  though  almost  incred 
ia  not  without  support  from  the  parallel  effects  of  other 
stances. 

Section  II. — Of  the  Morbid  Appearances  caused  by 

Cantharides. 

The  only  precise  account  I  have  hitherto  seen  of  the  mo 

appearances  caused  by  cantharides  is  contained  in  the  his 

of  the  case  from  the  Gazette  de  Sante.     The  brain  was  go 

with  blood.     The  omentum,  peritonseum,  gullet,  stomach 

.  testines,  kidneys,  ureters,  and  internal  parts  of  generation  y 

inflamed ;  and  the  mouth  and  tongue  were  stripped  of  1 

lining  membrane. —  In  dogs  Schubarth  observed,  besides 

.usual  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  alitaientai'y  canal,  great 

ness  of  the  tubular  part  of  the  kidneys,  redness  and  extrav 

.ed  patches  on  the  inside  of  the  bladder,  and  redness  of 

*  Duncan*8  Edinburgh  Dispensatory. 

t  Medical  Jurisprudence,  574/  from  New  York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journa] 

I  Mem.  delta  Soe,  Med.  di  Genova.  ii.  1.  '/9. 
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ureters  as  well  as  of  the  urethra  *.  In  Dr  Ives'  case  the  blood- 
ressels  of  the  brain  and  oerebellnm  were  gorged,  the  c^ebel* 
lum  spread  over  with  lymph,  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomadi 
softened  and  brittle,  and  die  kidneys  inflamed  and  presenting 
blood  in  their  pelris« 

It  is  of  importance  to  add,  that  when  the  ease  has  been  ra- 
pid, the  remains  of  the  powder  will  probably  be  found  in  the 
stomach,  and  may  be  sought  for  by  the  process  formerly  men- 
tinned^  From  the  late  researches  of  Orfib.  and  Lanteur^  it  sqn 
pears  that  it  does  not  undergo  decomposition  for  a  long  time 
when  mixed  with  decaying  animal  matters.  After  nine  months* 
interment  the  resplend^it  green  points  continue  brilliant;  and 
the  powder  may  be  separated  by  immersing  the  parts  in  boil- 
ing water.  The  fatty  matter  rises  to  the  snrfiMse,  while  the 
cantharides  powder  fells  to  the  bottom,  and  will  be  founid  to 
retain  all  its  characteristic  properties  f  . 

Section  III. — Of  the  Treatment  of  Poiscnity  toitk 

Cantharides. 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  with  cantharides  is  not  well  esta- 
blished. No  antidote  has  yet  been  disooFcred.  At  one  tune 
fixed  oil  was  believed  to  be  an  excellent  remedy.  But  the  ex- 
periments of  Robiquet  on  the  active  principle  of  the  pmon, 
and  those  of  Orfila  on  the  effects  of  its  oleaginous  sdotioD, 
rather  prove  that  oil  is  the  reverse  of  an  antidote.  The  case 
mentioned  in  the  Genoa  memoirs  was  evidently  exasperated  by 
the  use  of  oil.  When  the  accident  is  discovered  early  enough, 
and  vomiting  has  not  already  begun,  emetics  may  be  given ; 
and  if  vomiting  has  begun,  it  is  to  be  encouraged.  Oleagutous 
and  d^nulcent  injections  into  the  bladder  generally  relieve 
the  strangury.  The  warm-bath  is  a  useful  auxiliary.  Leeches 
and  blood-letting  are  required,  according  as  tiie  degree  and 
atage  of  the  inflammation  may  seem  to  iadiflate. 

Many  other  insects  besides  the  Gmtharis  vesieatoria  possess 
the  same  acrid  properties ;  but  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  them  to  render  it  necessary  to  notice  them  particulariy. 
Two  of  them,  however,  may  be  briefly  alluded  to,  because  they 

•    Archiy  f  iir  mediziniwfae  Erfthning,  1824,  L  61-64. 
t  Revue  M^dicale,  1828,  ii.  475. 


have  caused  fiital  poisoning.     The  one  is  the  Meloe  proBcc 

b{Busy  the  maiwurm  of  the  Germans,  a  native  of  most  Europ 

countries.     In  Rust's  Magazin  there  is  an  account  of  four  p 

sons  who  took  the  powder  of  this  insect  from  a  quack  for  spat 

in  the  stomach.     The  principal  symptoms  were  stifling  and  ' 

miting ;  and  two  of  the  people  died  within  twenty-four  houri 

The  odier  is  the  BombyXi  of  which  at  least  two  species  are  II 

lieved  to  possess  powerful  irritant  properties,  the  B.  pityocm 

and  B,  pracessumea.     The  following  is  an  instance  of  their 

feels.     A  child  ten  years  old  had  a  common  blister  applied 

the  neck  and  spine  as  a  remedy  for  deafness ;  and  on  the  foui 

day  afterwards  her  mother  dressed  the  abraded  skin  with  1: 

leares  o{  the  heel-roots  from  whidi  she  had  previously  shal: 

a  prodigious  number  of  caterpillars.   The  child  soon  complai 

ed  of  insupportable  itching  and  burning  in  the  part  on  wh 

the  leaves  were  applied,  cried  out  on  account  of  the  pain,  a 

endeavoured  to  tear  off  the  dressings.     The  mother  perse v: 

ed,  however ;  and  her  child  died  in  two  days  of  gangrene 

the  whole  integuments  of  the  back.     The  surgeon,  who  s 

the  child  on  the  last  day  of  her  life,  ascribed  the  gangrene 

the  insects  mentioned  above,  and  states  that  they  possess  1  \ 

power  of  exciting  erysipelas  when  applied  even  to  the  sou  i 

akin  -f*.  It  is  probable  that  many  other  insects  in  Europe  hs 

aunilar  properties.  The  Mylabria  Cidtorii^  which,  according 

Liatreille :(,  is  partially  used  in  Italy  and  is  in  common  use 

China  for  blistering,  must  possess  active  irritant  properties. 

•  Magazin  f  iir  die  gesammte  Heilkunde^  xviiL  109. 
-f*  Journal  Compl^mentaire,  xviii.  184. 
i  Cuvier,  lUgne  Anhnal^  ▼.  OS. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

OF  THE  DELETERIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  POISONOUS  FISH. 

The  species  of  Fish  which  act  deleterioosly  either  always  or 
in  particular  circumstances,  have  also  been  commonly  arranged 
in  the  present  Order  of  pobons. 

The  subject  of  Fish-poison  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  the 
whole  range  of  toxicology,  and  none  is  at  present  veiled  in  so 
great  obscurity.-  It  is  well  ascertained  that  some  species  offish, 
particularly  in  hot  climates,  are  always  poisonous, — ^that  some, 
though  generally  salubrious  and  nutritive,  such  as  the  oyster 
and  still  more  the  muscle,  will  at  times  acquire  properties  which 
render  them  hurtful  to  all  who  eat  them, — ^and  that  others,  such 
as  the  shell-fish  now-mentioned,  and  even  the  richer  sorts  of 
vertebrated  fishes,  though  actually  eaten  with  perfect  safety  by 
mankind  in  general,  are  nevertheless  poisonous,  either  at  all 
times  or  only  occasionally^  to  particular  individuals.  But  hi- 
therto the  chemist  and  the  physiologist  have  in  vain  attempted 
to  discover  the  cause  of  their  deleterious  operation. 

A  good  account  of  the  poisonous  fishes  of  the  Tropics  has 
been  given  by  Dr  Chisholm  *  and  by  Dr  JTunnasf;  and  some 
farther  observations  on  the  same  subject  ha\'e  been  published 
by  Dr  Fer^fusson  |.  These  essays  may  be  consulted  with'  ad* 
vanti^e.  On  the  effects  of  poisonous  muscles  several  interest^ 
ing  notices  and  essays  Have  been  written,  among  which  may 
be  particularized  one  by  Dr  Burrows  §  of  London,  another  by 
Dr  Combe  of  Leith  ||,  and  the  observations  of  Professor  OrJUoy 
including  some  cases  from  the  Gazette  de  Sant^,  and  firom  the 
private  practice  of  Dr  Edwards  1[.  Of  all  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation now  mentioned,  that  which  appears  to  me  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  precise  is  the  essay  of  Dr  Combe,  who  has  col- 
lected many  facts  previously  known,  added  others  equal  in  num- 

» 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg  Journal,  iv.  393. 
^  Memoirs  of  the  London  Medical  Society,  v.  94. 
t  Edin.  Fhilos.  Journal,  i.  1 94. 
§  Lond.  Med.  Repository,  iii.  445. 
II  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxix.  86. 
^  Toxicol.  G6n.  ii.  37. 
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ber  and  importance  to  all  the  rest  pat  together,  and  weig 
with  impartiality  die  varioua  inferences  which  have  been  or  i 
be  drawn  from  them.  The  succeeding  remarks  will  be  confi 
to  a  succinct  statement  of  what  appears  well  established. 

In  this  work,  however,  the  poisonous  fishes  of  the  West 
dies  and  other  tropical  countries  may  be  laid  aside,  because 
are  still  too  little  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  their 
tion  to  be  entitled  to  investigate  its  cause,  and  they  are  obji 
of  much  less  interest  to  the  British  medical  jurist  than  the  f  i 
poisons  of  his  own  coast. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
on  the  coasts  of  Britain  are  always  poisonous.    Thus  it  is  r 
known  that  some  of  the  molluscous  species  irritate  and  infli 
the  skin  wherever  they  touch  it, — a  fact  which  is  familial 
every  experienced  swimmer.     The  fishermen  of  the  Eng! 
coast  are  also  aware  that  a  small  fish  known  by  the  fam: 
name  of  Weever  [^TVachinus  vipera^  Cuv.]  possesses  the  po 
of  stii^ng  with  its  dorsal  fin  so  violently  as  to  produce  im  \ 
diate  numbness  of  the  arm  or  1^,  succeeded  rapidly  by  co 
derable  swelling  and  redness ;  and  indeed  an  instance  of  I 
acmdent,  which  lately  happened  at  Portobello  on  the  FirtI  i 
Forth,  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  Afr  Stark^  author  of 
Elements  of  Natural  History,  who  witnessed  the  efiects  of 
poison.     But  our  knowledge  of  the  poisons  of  that  class  is  i 
imperfect  to  require  more  particular  notice. 

Of  fishes  which  are  commonly  nutritive,  but  sometimee 
quire  poisonous  properties,  by  far  the  most  remarkable  is  i 
common  Muscle*  Opportunities  have  often  occurred  for  obs 
ing  its  effects, — so  often,  indeed,  that  its  occasional  poisoi  i 
qualities  have  become  an  important  topic  of  medical  police, 
in  some  parts,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  and  L  i 
it  has  of  late  been  abandoned  by  many  people  as  an  artici  \ 
food,  although  generally  relished,  and  in  most  ciroumstanccf  i 
doubtedly  safe.     This  result  originated  in  an  accident  w 
happened  at  Leith  in  1827,  and  by  which  no  fewer  than  tl 
people  were  severely  affected  and  two  killed. 

Of  the  Symptoms  and  Morbid  Appearances  caused  by  Poisai  ; 

Muscles. 

The  effects  of  poisonous  muscles  differ  in  different  c  i 
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Sometimet  ibcy  have  produoed  Bymptoms  at  locd  irritatioa 
only-  Thus  Fodere  meBtions  the  oaee  o(  a  nilor  at  ManeiUe^ 
who,  in  oousequenoe  of  es^i^  a  Urge  diih  of  them,  died  in  two 
days,  after  sufiwiDg^  from  vomittng,  nausea«  yaia  in  the  rtomadi, 
teDSHnus,  and  quick  contracted  puUe.  The  etomwdi  and  intea- 
tinea  wh«  found  after  deatii  red  and  lined  widi  an  abundant 
tongh  mucus  *.  One  of  the  cases  described  by  Dr  Onube, 
whichf  however,  temunated  favourably,  is  of  the  rame  natore. 
Ilie  patient  bad  severe  stomal^  symptoms  from  the  commence* 
ment,  attended  with  cramps  and  ending  in  peritonitia,  which 
required  the  frequent  use  of  the  tanc^ 

But  much  more  commonly  the  local  effects  bave  been  tri& 
ling,  and  the  prominent  symptoms  bare  been  almost  entirely 
indireci  and  chiefly  nervous.  Two  affections  of  this  kind  bare 
been  noticed.  One  is  an  eruptive  disease  resembling  nettle 
rash,  and  accompanied  with  violent  asthma;  the  other  a  coma- 
tose or  paralytic  diaordm:  of  a  very  peculiar  deaoription. 

Of  the  former  affection  several  good  examples  have  been  re- 
eorded  in  different  numbers  of  the  Ciasette  de  Sant4f .  In  these 
the  nnmber  of  muscles  eaten  was  generally  ennll ;  in  one  instance 
ten,  in  another  only  six.  Nay,  in  a  case  related  with  sereral 
others  by  Mohrmff  in  the  Qerman  Ephem^dea,  Ute  patient  only 
chewed  one  muscle  and  swallowed  (be  tluid  pert,  having  ^it 
out  the  muscle  itself  f.  The  symptoms  have  usually  commen- 
ced between  one  and  two  honrs  after  eating,  and  rapidly  at- 
tuned their  greatest  intensity.  In  the  patient  who  was  affect- 
ed by  ten  muscles  the  first  symptoms  were  like  those  of  violent 
eoryza;  swelling  and  itching  of  the  eyelids,  and  general  nettle- 
rash  followed  i  dnd  the  eruption  afterwards  gave  plaoe  to  symp- 
toms of  the  most  urgent  asthma,  which  were  removed  by  ether< 
In  other  oases  the  symptoms  of  asthma  preceded  the  eruption. 
In  one  instance  the  eruption  did  not  appear  at  all.  The  swel- 
ling b«s  not  been  always  contined  to  the  eyelids,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  usually  extended  over  the  whole  &ce.  All  the  pa- 
tients were  quickly  relieved  by  ether.  The  eruption,  thoi^i 
generally  called  nettle-rash,  is  sometimes  papular,  sometimea 

*  MiAeciae  Legale,  iv.  85. 

t  Icr  Man  1S13;  la  OcCobre  1812;  21  Man  1813,-  11  Avril  18ia 
J  De  Mjtilonim  quorundam  Teneno, — Acta  Phjrsico-Mediea  Acad,     Ciearc«. 
Leopiddino-CaniL  &c.  1744.     Apptadix,  p.  124. 
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vencular,  bat  always  attended  with  tormentang  best  and  il 
nesB.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  hare  been  related  by  i 
ring.  The  eruption  was  preceded  by  dyspncea,  lividity  ol 
fiiee,  insennbility,  and  conyulsive  movements  of  the  extremi 
All  recovered  under  the  use  of  emetics  *•  This  affection,  h 
ever,  may  prove  latal*  In  the  cases  of  two  diildren  relates 
Dr  Burrows,  the  symptoms  began,  as  in  Mohring's  cases,  y 
dyspnoea,  nettle-rash,  and  swelling  of  the  iace,  combined  i 
vomiting  and  colic ;  but  afterwards  the  leading  symptoms  \^ 
delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma;  and  death  took  place  in  tl 
days. 

In  these  children  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  none  of 
symptoms  began  till  twenty-four  hours  after  eating.  In  Id 
ring's  casesy  on  the  contrary,  the  symptoms  began  in  a  few 
nates. 

Tlie  other  aflection  is  well  exemplified  in  the  correct  d 
neations  of  Dr  Combe.   The  following  is  his  general  summ 
of  the  cases;  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  instance  of 
ritonitis  already  alluded  to,  were  all  singularly  alike  in  tl 
leading  features.--^^^  None,  so  far  as  I  know,  complained  of  s 
thing  peculiar  in  the  smell  or  taste  of  ihe  animals,  and  none  f 
fered  immediately  after  taking  them.     In  general,  an  hour 
two  elapsed,  sometimes  more ;  and  then  the  bad  effects  cons 
ed  rather  in  uneasy  feelings  and  debility,  than  in  any  distr 
referable  to  the  stomach.     Some  children  suffered  from  eati 
only  two  or  three ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Robertsi 
a  young  and  healthy  man,  only  took  five  or  six.     In  two 
three  hours  they  complained  of  a  slight  tension  at  the  stoma 
One  or  two  hadcardialgia,  nausea,  and  vomiting;  but  th< 
were  not  general  or  lastii^  symptoms.    They  then  complais 
of  a  prickly  ieeUi^  in  their  hands;  heat  and  constriction  oft 
mouth  and  throat ;  dfficvlty  of  swallowing  and  speaking  fred 
numbness  about  the  mouth,  gradually  extending  to  the  an 
with  great  debility  of  the  limbs.     The  degree  of  muscular  i 
bility  varied  a  good  deal,  but  was  an  invariable  symptom, 
some  it  merely  prevented  them  from  walking  firmly,  but  in  nl 
of  them  it  amounted  to  perfect  inability  to  stand.    While  lyl 
in  bed  they  could  move  their  limbs  with  tolerable  freedom;  I 
on  being  raised  to  the  perpendicular  posture,  they  felt  til 

*  De  Mytilorum,  &c.  p.  115. 
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limbs  sink  under  them.  Some  complained  of  a  bad  coppery  taate 
in  the  mouth,  but  in  general  this  was  an  answer  to  what  lawyers 
call  a  leading  question.  There  was  slight  pain  of  the  abdomen, 
increased  on  pressure,  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  bladder, 
which  suffered  variously  in  its  functions.  In  some  the  secre- 
tion of  urine  was  suspended,  in  others  it  was  free,  bat  passed 
with  pain  and  great  effort.  The  action  of  the  heart  was  feeble; 
the  breathing  unaffected;  the  face  pale,  expressive  of  much 
anxiety;  the  surface  rathep  cold;  the  mental  faculties  unim- 
paired. Unluckily  the  two  fatal  cases  were  not  seen  by  any 
medical  person ;  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  state  minutely 
the  train  of  symptoms.  We  ascertained  that  the  woman»  in 
whose  house  were  five  sufferers,  went  away  as  in  a  gentle  sleep ; 
and  that  a  few  minutes  before  death,  she  had  spoken  and  swal- 
lowed *."  She  died  in  three  hours.  The  other  fatal  case  was 
that  of  a  dock-yard  watchman,  who  was  found  dead  in  his  box 
six  or  seven  hours  afier  he  ate  the  muscles. 

The  inspection  of  the  bodies  threw  no  light  on  the  nature  of 
these  singular  effects.  No  appearance  was  found  which  could 
be  called  decidedly  morbid.  The  stomach  contained  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  the  fish  half-digested. 

Dr  Combe's  narrative  agrees  with  that  of  Vancouver,  four  of 
whose  sailors  were  violently  affected,  and  one  killed  in  five  hours 
and  a  half,  after  eating  muscles  which  they  had  gathered  on 
shore  in  the  course  of  his  voyage  of  discovery  "f. 

In  dosing  this  account,  allusion  may  be  briefly  made  to  a  case 
related  by  Dr  Edwards^  which  differs  from  all  the  preceding. 
The  sjrmptoms  were  uneasiness  at  stomach,  followed  by  epilep- 
tic  convulsions,  which  did  not  entirely  cease  for  a  fortnight.  Dr 
Edwards  imputed  the  illness  to  muscles;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  this  is  a  solitary  instance  of  simple  convulsions  aris- 
ing from  such  a  cause |.  The  case  deserves  particular  attention, 
because  a  suspicion  of  intentional  poison  might  have  been  ex- 
cited by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  occurred.  The  indivi- 
dual, a  young  man,  was  attacked  soon  after  eating  in  company 
with  another,  who  was  about  to  marry  his  mother,  and  with 
whom  on  that  account  he  lived  on  bad  terms. 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxix.  88. 
f  Voyage  of  Discovery,  ii.  285. 
X  Orfila,  Toxic.  G6n.  ii.  44. 
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Oftlie  Source  of  the  PoiMon  ofMusdei. 

Various  ojHiiioDB  have  been  formed  as  to  the  cause  or  < 
of  the  poisonous  qualities  of  some  muscles. 

The  vulgar  idea  that  the  poisonous  principle  is  copper, 
which  the  fish  becomes  impregnated  from  the  copper  bo 
of  vessels,  is  quite  untenable.  Copper  does  not  cause  the  e 
toms  described  above.  I  analyzed  some  of  the  muscles 
from  the  stomach  of  one  of  Dr  Combos  patients,  without 
able  to  detect  a  trace  of  copper ;  and  others  have  arrived  i 
same  result  in  former  cases. 

The  theory  which  ascribes  their  effects  to  changes  im 
by  decay  is  equally  untenable.  In  DrBurrowtfs  two  case 
muscles  appear  to  have  been  decayed ;  yet  he  very  proper! 
fuses  to  admit  this  fiict  as  explanatory  of  their  operation, 
indeed,  it  rather  complicates  than  fiMnlitates  the  explanatio 
it  shows  that  tlie  poison  differs  from  animal  poison  gene 
in  not  being  destroyed  by  putrefaction.  Dr  Combe's  inqi 
should  satisfy  every  one,  that  in  the  Leith  cases  decay  wa 
of  the  question,  and  I  may  add  my  testimony  to  his  staten 
The  muscles  taken  from  the  stomach  of  one  of  the  fatal  < 
and  likewise  others  which  were  procured  in  the  shell  fr 
fiunily  that  suffered,  and  which  were  brought  to  me  for  ai 
sis,  were  perfectly  fresh. 

By  some  physicians,  and  especially  by  Dr  Edwards^ 
poisonous  effects  have  been  referred  to  idiosyncrasy  on  the 
of  the  persons  who  suffer.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
is  really  the  cause  in  some  instances.  It  was  formerly  i 
tioned  that  muscles,  oysters,  crabs,  and  even  the  richer  i 
of  vertebrated  fishes,  suck  as  trout,  salmon,  turbot,  hoi 
herring,  maokarel,  are  not  only  injurious  to  some  people,  v 
salutary  to  mankind  generally,  but  likewise  that  this  sing 
idiosyncrasy  may  be  acquired.  A  relation  of  mine  for  n 
years  could  not  take  a  few  mouthfuls  of  salmon,  trout,  h^n 
turbot,  holibut,  or  lobster,  without  being  attacked  in  a  fen 
nutes'  or  hours  with  violent  vomiting;  yet  at  an  early  pi 
of  life,  he  could  eat  them  all  with  impunity ;  and  at  all  1 
he  has  eaten  without  injury  cod,  ling,  haddock,  whiting,  I 
der,  oysters,  and  muscles.  Among  the  cases  which  have  f 
under  Dr  Edwards's  notice  in  Paris,  there  is  one  evidently  ( 
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same  nature.  In  two  others,  the  idiosyncrasy  existed  in  regard 
to  the  muscle,  and  although  in  both  of  these  the  affection  induced 
was  slight,  diere  is  no  doubt  but  idaosyncraay  will  also  account 
even  for  some  instances  of  the  severe  disorders  specified  above. 
In  particular,  it  af^ars  sometimes  to  operate  in  the  production 
of  nettle-rash  and  asthma ;  for  in  the  instance  quoted  from  the 
Gazette  de  Sant^,  as  arising  from  ten  muscles,  it  happened  that 
the  father  of  the  patient  partook  very  freely  of  the  same  dish 
without  sustaining  any  harm  whatever ;  and  in  each  of  three 
distinct  accidents  mentioned  by  Mohring,  it  appeared  that  other 
individuals  had  eaten  of  the  same  dish  with  equal  impunity  *• 

But  idiosyncrasy  will  not  account  for  all  the  cases  of  poison- 
ing with  muscles,  oysters,  and  other  fish.  For,  passing  over 
other  less  unequivocal  objections,  it  appears  that»  when  the  ao» 
.  ctdent  related  above  happened  at  Leith,  every  person  who  ate 
the  muscles  from  a  particular  spot  was  more  or  lees  severely 
affected ;  and  an  important  circumstance  then  observed  for  the 
first  time  was,  that  animals  soffered  as  severe^  as  man,  a  cat  and 
a  dog  having  been  killed  by  die  suspected  article. 

Another  theory  ascribes  the  poisonous  quality  to  disease  in 
the  fish ;  but  no  one  has  hitherto  pcnntad  out  what  the. disease 
is.  The  poisonous  muscles  at  Leith  were  large  and  plumps  and 
seemed  to  have  been  chosen  on  account  of  their  sise  and  good 
look.  Dr  Coldstream^  however,  at  the  time  a  pupil  of  this 
University,  and  a  zealous  naturalist,  thought  that  ths  liver  was 
larger,  darker,  and  more  brittle  than  in  the  wholesome  fish, 
and  certainly  satisfied  me  that  there  was  a  difference  of  the 
kind.  But  whether  this  was  really  disease  or  merely  a  variety 
of  natural  structure,  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  fish  hardly  entitles  us  to  pronounce. 

Considering  the  fiiilure  of  all  other  attempts  to  account  for 
the  injurious  properties  acquired  by  musdes,  it  is  extraordi- 
nary that  no  experimeotB  have  been  hitherto  made  with  the 
view  gf  discovering  in  the  poisonous  fish  a  peculiar  animal  prin- 
ciple. It  certainly  seems  probable,  that  the  property  reeides 
in  a  particular  part  of  the  fish  or  in  a  particular  princijde.  In 
1827,  I  made  some  experiments  on  diose  which  caused  the 
fatal  accident  at  Leith,  but  without  success.  My  attention  was 
turned  particularly  to  the  liver ;  but  neither  there  nor  in  the 

■  Dc  Mytilorum,  &c.  p.  117,  121,  124. 
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other  parts  of  the  fish  could  I  detect  any  principle  whicl 
not  equally  exist  in  the  wholesome  muscle.  This  result,  ] 
eyer,  should  not  deter  others,  any  more  than  it  would  m] 
from  a  fresh  investigation ;  for  the  want  of  a  sufficient  su 
prevented  me  from  making  a  thorough  analysis ;  and  the  re 
will  presently  find  an  instance  related,  where  another  sinj 
poison,  sometimes  contained  in  sausages  and  in  dbeese, 
after  repeated  fiiilures,  at  length  traced  suooeasfally  to  the 
cause  by  the  hand  of  the  analytic  chemist. 

M»  Ltawurouxj  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Qrfila,  conjeet 
that  the  poison  may  be  a  particular  species  of  Medusa, 
enters  into  some  ingenious  explanations  of  his  ojnnion. 
it  is  not  supported  by  any  material  fact,  and  seems  to  be 
rounded  by  insuperable  difficulties  *•  It  is  not  a  new  coi 
ture ;  fcur  Mohring  mentions  in  his  paper  formerly  quoted, 
several  writers  before  him  had  conceived  such  a  cause  m 
affinrd  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  -f. 

■  Little  or  no  light  is  thrown  on  this  singular  subject  by 
nature  of  the  localities  in  which  the  poiaonous  rausde  has  I 
found*    Even  on  this  point  we  possess  little  information.    I 
in  Dr  Burrows'sand  Dr  Combe's  cases  the  fish  was  attache 
wood.     At  Leith  they  were  taken  from  some  Memel  fir  1 
which  formed  the  bar  of  one  of  the  wet-dodcs,  and  had 
there  at  least  fifteen  years.     From  the  stone^walls  of  the  d 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  bar  muscles  were  taken  wl 
proved  quite  wholesome.     It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  to 
tach  any  importance  to  these  fiiots ;  for  Dr  CoUstream  infoi 
me,  that  he  examined  muscles  which  were  attached  to  the 
piles  of  the  Newhaven  Chain-pier  about  a  mile  from  Leith,  i 
found  them  wholesome.     In  the  latter  animals  tiie  lirer  i 
not  large,  as  in  the  poisonous  miiscles  of  Leilh.     Lunourc 
states,  but  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  muscles  ne^ 
become  poisonous  unless  they  are  exposed  akemately  to  t 
air  and  the  sea  in  their  place  of  attachment,  and  unless  the 
flows  in  gently  over  them  without  any  surf, — these  conditio 
being  considered  by  him  requisite  for  the  introduction  of 
poisonous  Medusae  into  the  shell. 

*  ToxiooL  G^n.  ii.  45.  f  De  Mytilorura,  &c.  p.  134. 
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OfPaisanouM  Oysters. 

Oysters  sometimes  acquire  deleterious  properties  analogooft 
to  those  acquired  by  muscles.  But  fewer  facts  have  been  col- 
lected regarding  them*  M.  Pasquier  has  mentioned  some  case« 
which  occurred  not  long  ago  at  Havre,  in  consequence  appa-> 
rently  of  an  artificial  oyster-bed  having  been  established  near 
the  exit  of  the  drain  of  a  public  necessary.  But  I  have  not 
been  able  to  consult  his  work*.  Another  instance  of  their  de- 
leterious operation  occurred  a  few  years  ago  at  Dunkiric.  At 
least  an  unusual  prevalence  of  colic,  diarrhoea,  and  cholera  was 
believed  to  have  been  traced  to  an  importation  of  unwholesome 
oysters  from  the  Normandy  coast.^  Dr  ZatufyAy  the  physician 
who  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  found  that  the 
suspected  fish  contained  a  slimy  water,  and  that  the  membranes 
were  retracted  from  the  shell  towards  the  body  of  the  animal  "f. 
Dr  Clarke  believes  that  even  wholesome  oysters  have  a  ten- 
dency to  act  deleteriously  on  women  immediately  after  delivery. 
He  asserts  that  he  has  repeatedly  found  them  to  induce  apo- 
plexy or  convulsions ;  that  the  symptoms  generally  came  on 
the  day  after  the  oysters  were  taken ;  and  that  two  cases  of 
the  kind  proved  fatal  %.  I  am  not  aware  that  these  statements 
have  been  since  confirmed  by  any  other  observer. 

Of  Poisonous  JEels. 

Eels  have  also  been  at  times  found  in  temperate  climates  to 
acquire  poisonous  properties.  Virey  mentions  an  instance  where 
several  individuals  were  attacked  with  violent  tormina  and 
diarrhoea  a  tew  hours  after  eating  a  pat6  made  of  eels  from  a 
stagnant  castle-ditch  near  Orleans ;  and  in  alluding  to  similar 
accidents  having  previously  happened  in  various  parts  of  France, 
he  adds  that  domestic  animals  have  been  killed  by  eating  the 
remains  of  the  suspected  dish  §. 

*  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  v.  25.     Essai  Medical  sur  les  huitres. 
f  London  Med.  Repository,  xiii.  58. 
^  Ttrans.  London  Coll.  of  Phys  v.  lOd. 
§  Journal  de  Pharmarie,  y.  S09, 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF  POISONING  BY  VENOMOUS  SNAKES. 

Another  entire  groupe  of  poiBons  allied  to  the  acrid  v 
tables  in  their  action,  bat  infinitely  more  energetic,  com 
bends  the  poisons  of  the  venomoas  serpents.     K  we  wei 
trust  the  impressions  the  vulgar  entertain  of  the  eflPects  oi 
bite  of  serpents,  the  poisona  now  mentioned  would  be  c< 
dered  true  Sepiics  or  putrefiants;  for  they  were  once  nnive 
ly  believed,  and  are  still  thought  by  many,  to  cause  putri 
tion  of  the  living  body.  This  property  has  been  assigned  t 
probably  on  no  other  grounds,  except  that  they  are  apt  to  b 
on  diffuse  subcutaneous  inflammation,  which  frequently  run 
to  gangrene*     But  there  are  some  serpents,  especially  am 
those  of  hot  climates,  which -appear  also  to  act  remotely  on 
centre  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  occasion  death  thro 
means  of  that  action. 

The  present  groupe  of  poisons  is  of  little  consequence  to 
British  medical  jurist,  as  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  theii 
fects  in  this  country  is  seldom  to  be  found.  The  Viper  is 
only  poisonous  snake  known  in  Britain,  where  its  poiso 
hardly  ever  so  active  as  to  occasion  death  *. 

This  serpent,  like  all  the  other  poisonous  species,  is  pro^ 
ed  with  a  peculiar  apparatus  by  which  the  poison  is  secrei 
preserved,  and  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  animal  it  atta< 
llie  apparatus  consists  of  a  gland  behind  each  eye,  of  a  mi 
branous  sac  at  the  lateral  and  anterior  part  of  the  upper  y 
and  of  a  hollow  curved  tooth  surrounded  and  supported  by 
sac.  The  cavity  of  the  tooth  communicates  with  that  of 
sac,  and  terminates  near  the  tip,  in  a  small  aperture,  by  wh 
the  poison  is  expelled  into  the  wound  made  by  the  tooth. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  the  bite  of  the  viper  are  lancin 
ing  pain,  which  b^ns  between  three  minutes  and  forty  minu 
after  the  bite,  and  rapidly  stretches  up  the  limb, — ^swellingj 
first  firm  and  pale,  afterwards  red,  livid  and  hard, — tendency 

*  For  a  severe  case,  not  imta],  occurring  in  Kent,  see  London  Medical  Gas 
xu.  464. 
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fainting,  bilious  vomitingy  sometimes  convulsions,  more  rarely 
jaundice, — quick,  small,  irregular  pulse, — difficult  breathing, 
cold  perspiration,  dimness  of  vision,  and  injury  of  the  menial 
faculties.  Death  may  ensue.  A  case  is  related  in  Rust's  Ma- 
gazin  of  a  child  twelve  years  old,  who  died  two  days  after  being 
bitten  in  the  foot  * ;  another  instance  is  briefly  noticed  in  the 
French  Bulletins  of  Medicine,  where  a  person  forty  years  old 
died  also  in  two  daysrf*;  Dr  Wagner  of  Sdilieben  mentions  his 
having  met  with  two  instances  where  persons  bit  on  the  toes 
ilied  before  assistance  could  be  procured  % ;  and  very  lately  no- 
tice has  been  taken  in  Hufeland^s  Journal  of  a  girl,  eleven  years 
old,  having  been  killed  in  three  hours  at  Sefalawe  in  Pruasia  §. 
In  the  last  case  burning  in  the  foot,  which  was  the  part  bitten, 
then  severe  pain  in  the  belly,  inextinguishable  thirst,  and  vo* 
miting,  preceded  a  fit  of  laborious  breathing,  which  ushered  in 
death«  The  most  remarkable  instance,  however,  of  death  from 
the  bite  of  the  European  viper  is  one  lately  described  by  Dr 
Bratmj  as  having  been  occasioned*  in  the  Datchy  of  Gotha  by 
the  Coluber  Chersea  [Krenzotter  of  the  Germane].  A  man 
who  represented  himself  to  be  a  snake-charmer  insisted  on 
showing  his  skill  before  Dr  Lenz,  a  naturalist  of  Schn^fenthal ; 
and  putting  the  head  of  a  viper  belonging  to  this  gentleman's 
collection  into  his  month,  he  pretended  to  be  about  to  devour 
it.  Suddenly  he  threw  the  snake  from  him,  and  it  was  found  that 
he  had  been  bitten  near  die  root  of  the  tongue.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  became  so  fiunt  that  he  could  not  stand,  the  tongue  swel- 
led a  little,  the  eyes  became  dim,  some  saliva  issued  from  the 
mouth,  rattling  respiration  succeeded,  and  he  died  within  fifly 
mxnuies  afler  being  bitten  ||.  A  French  writer  observes  that 
the  common  viper  of  France  is  not  very  deadly ;  but  that  the 
bite  of  the  red  viper  may  occasion  death  in  a  few  hours  % 

Hie  activity  of  the  poison  of  the  viper  depends  on  a  variety 
of  circumstances.  When  kept  long  confined  the  aounal  loses 
its  energy ;  and  after  it  has  bitten  repeatedly  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, its  bite  ceases  for  some  time  to  be  poisonous,  as  the  sup- 

'  ^  Magazin  fur  die  gcsammte  Heilkunde,  xx.  155. 
'f  BulletiM  des  Sciences  M^dkalM,  x.  02. 
i  lUdem,  zx«  195. 

§  Journal  der  Praktischen  Heilkunde,  1829,  ii.  ly.  120. 
fl   Ru8t*«  M«gaiin  fur  die  genumnte  HeUkunde,  xxxii.  361. 
<|  Robinean-DnHfidp  in  Archives  G^.  de.  Mdd.  xxi.  626. 
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ply  of  poison  is  exhausted.     It  appears  also  to  be  most     I 
in  hot  and  dry  climates.     Those  oases  are  alwajrs  the  mo 
vere  in  which  the  symptoms  begin  soonest ;  and  the  d    ; 
increases  with  the  number  of  bites.     An  important  obs 
don  made  by  Dr  Warner  is  that  danger  need  not  be  d 
ed  except  when  the  bite  is  inflicted  on  small  organs  such  \ 
fingers  or  toes,  because  larger  parts  cannot  be  fully  inc    i 
between  the  animal's  jaws,  and  fairly  pierced  by  its  fang 
can  only  be  scratched.     The  properties  of  the  fluid  cont    i 
in  the  reservoir  do  not  cease  with  the  animal's  life ;  nay    I 
continue  even  when  the  fluid  is  dried  and  preserved  for  a  h   | 
of  time.     It  may  be  swallowed  in  considerable  quantity  '   i 
out  causing  any  injury  whatever.     In  the  course  of  som< 
periments  lately  made  in  Italy,  a  pupil  of  Profisaor  Mc  i 
swallowed  at  once  the  whole  poison  of  four  vipers  withoui  \ 
fering  any  inconvenience ;  and  that  of  six  vipers  was  giv<  i 
a  blackbird,  that  often  to  a  pigeon,  and  that  of  sixteen  to 
ven,  with  no  other  effect  beyond  slight  and  transient  stupo 
For  the  most  recent  account  of  the  far  more  terrible  ei 
of  the  Cobra  di  CapeUo  and  Rattlesnake,  the  reader  may  i 
to  the  authorities  below  f  • 

There  might  also  be  arranged  in  an  appendix  to  the  pre 
groupe  of  poisons  those  Insects  whose  sting  is  poisonous. 
European  insects  known  to  have  a  poisonous  sting  are  ch 
the  Scorpion,  Tarantula,  Bee  and  Wasp ;  of  which  the 
last  onlv  are  natives  of  Britain. 

The  poison  of  these  insects  occasions  diffuse  cellular  in£ 
mation,  which  always  ends  in  resolution.  It  is  said,  howev( 
and  it  may  be  readily  believed,  that  death  has  been  someti 
caused  in  consequence  of  a  whole  hive  attacking  an  intri 
and  covering  his  body  with  their  stings.  In  an  old  Frc 
Journal  is  shortly  noticed  the  case  of  a  peasant  who  died  e 
after  being  stung  over  the  eye  by  a  single  bee  §.  A  more  ] 
bable  story  has  been  told  in  the  Gazette  de  Sant^  of  a  gard< 
who  died  of  inflammation  of  the  throat,  in  consequence  of  tn 

*  Giomak  H  Fisica,  ix.  458,  and  MeckeVi  Archiv  fiir  Anat.  and  Physic 
639. 

f  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xviiL;  Phil.  Trans.  1810. 
X  Wibmer,  Die  Wirkung  der  Arzneimittel  und  Gifte,  i.  203. 
^  Journal  de  Medecine,  176.S. 
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fltuDg  there  by  a  wasp  while  he  was  eating  an  apple,  in  which 
it  had.  been  concealed  *.  But  the  same  accideni;  has  often  oc* 
curred  without  any  material  danger. 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  the  venomous  serpents  need 
not  he  detailed  here.  The  subject  is  introduced  merely  to  men- 
tion, that  the  treatment  of  poisoned  wounds  by  the  application 
of  cupping-glasses  has  been  lately  resorted  to  with  success  for 
curing  the  bite  of  the  viper.  A  patient  of  M.  Piorry  two  hours 
after  being  bitten  had  all  the  constitutional  symptoms  strongly 
developed,  such  as  slow,  very  feeble  pulse,  nausea,  vomiting 
and  swelling  of  the  face.  When  a  cupping-glass  was  applied 
for  half  an  hour,  the  general  symptoms  ceased  and  did  not  re* 
turn.  Next  day  diffuse  inflammation  began ;  but  it  was  check- 
ed by  leeches  -f.  An  equally  successful  case  is  related  in  the 
Calcutta  Transactions  by  Mr  Clarke  |. 

•  Gazette  de  Sant6,  1776. 

i*  Archives  G^ndrales  de  M^decine,  xL  80. 

t  Trans,  of  Med.  and  Phya.  Soc  of  Calcutta,  !▼.  44SL 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  POISONING  BY  DISEASED  AND  DECAYED  ANIMAL  MAT 

Another  and  much  more  important  groupe  of  poison 
may  be  arranged  in  the  present  Order  comprehends  a 
matter  usually  harmless  or  even  wholesome,  but  rendere 
leterious  by  disease  or  decay.  These  poisons  are  form 
three  ways,  by  morbid  action  local  or  constitutional,  by 
nary  pntrefiiction,  and  by  modified  putrefaction. 

C^  Animal  Matter  rendered  poisoiums  by  Diseased  Actio 

Under  the  first  variety  might  be  included  the  latent  poi 
by  means  of  which  natural  diseases  are  communicated  by  ii 
tion,  contact,  and  inoculation.  Such  poisons,  however,  b 
Bsually  excluded  from  a  strict  toxiooli^cal  system,  the  onl) 
rieties  which  remain  to  be  noticed  are  the  animal  poisons 
gendered  by  disease,  and  which  do  not  produce  peculiar  disei 
but  merely  inflammation.  Several  species  of  this  kind  ma; 
mentioned,  comprehending  the  solids  and  fluids  in  various 
healthy  states  of  the  body. 

One  of  these  poisons,  contained  in  the  blood  and  perhap 

some  of  the  secretions  of  overdriven  cattle,  arises  under  circi 

stances  in  which  the  body  seems  to  deviate  very  little  from 

natural  condition.     A  good  account  of  the  effects  thus  indu 

has  been  given  in  an  essay  on  the  subject  by  Morand  *.    Fr 

the  cases  he  describes  it  follows,  that  the  flesh  of  such  Hnin 

18  wholesome  enough  when  cooked  and  eaten ;  but  that  if  i 

blood  or  raw  flesh  be  applied  to  a  wound  or  scratch,  nay  ei 

sometimes  to  the  unbroken  skin,  a  dangerous  and  often  fi 

inflammation  is  excited,  which  at  times  differs  little  from  i 

fiise  cellular  inflammation,  and  at  other  times  consists  of  a  ] 

fieral  eruption  of  gangrenous  boils,  ih%  pustules  nudignes  of  ^ 

French.     The  deleterious  effects  occasionally  observed  to  ai 

from  offal  are  probably  analogous  in  their  nature  and  tl 

cause.     On  this  subject  Mr  Brodie  has  lately  made  some* 

*  Histoire  d'uoe  Maladie  tres-singulidre,  &c.4n  Hist  de  TAoad^mie  des  Si 
ces,  1766,  i.  97. 
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raarks  which  tend  to  show  that  the  application  of  varions  kinds 
of  ofial  to  wounds,  and  especially  pricks  of  the  fingers  with  spi-^ 
culse  of  bone  from  the  hare,  may  cause  an  obstinate  chronic 
erysipelas  of  the  hand  *.  I  have  met  with  a  case  of  this  nature, 
where  the  affection  was  erratic  erythema  of  the  hand. 

Another  species  of  poison  allied  to  the  preceding  in  its  ef- 
fects and  equally  obscure  in  its  nature  includes  certain  fluids 
of  the  human  body  after  natural  death,  which  are  probaUy  mo« 
dified,  if  not  even  formed  altogether,  by  morbid  processes  dur- 
ing life.  Such  poisons  are  the  most  frequent  source  of  the 
dreadful  cellular  inflammation,  which  has  lately  been  often  wit- 
nessed as  the  consequence  of  pricks  received  during  dissection 
by  the  anatomist.  On  this  interesting  but  obscure  subject, 
much  minute  information  will  be  found  in  the  works  quoted 
below  f . 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  question  among  pathologists  what  these 
poisons  are,  and  in  what  circumstances  they  spring  up.  By 
some  their  banefiil  properties  have  been  suspected  to  arise  from 
the  operation  of  particular  diseases  on  natural  or  morbid  se- 
cretions:!:; and  although  the  precise  diseases  inducing  these 
properties,  and  the  precise  fluids  which  acquire  them  have  by 
no  means  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  it  appears  to  be  well 
established  that  no  fluid  possesses  them  more  frequently  or  in 
a  higher  degree  than  the  serum  which  is  effused  into  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  chest  and  beiiy  by  recent  inflammation  of  the  serous 
membranes  of  these  cavities.  By  others  the  origin  of  the  poi« 
son  is  suspected  to  be  wholly  independent  of  diseased  action  in 
the  living  body,  and  to  lie  merely  in  certain  changes  effected 
in  healthy  secretions  by  decay.  And  as  the  accidents  produced 
by  this  poison  have  occurred  chiefly  during  the  dissection  of 
bodies  recently  dead,  it  is  supposed  to  exist  only  for  a  short 
time  at  the  commencement  of  decay,  and  to  disappear  in  the 
farther  progress  of  putrefaction. 

But  whatever  may  be  its  nature  and  origin,  we  are  well 
enough  acquainted  with  its  effects;  which  are  diffuse  inflam- 

*  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  Wii.  342. 

t  Dr  Duncan's  Cases  of  DiflVise  luflamniation  of  the  cellular  texture — in  Kdin. 

Wed.  Chinig.  Trans,  i.  455, 470.  1824.     Also, 

X  Mr. Trovers  on  Constitutional  Irritation.  J 826. 
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mation  and  violent  constitational  excitementy  rapidly  p 
to  a  state  resembling  typhoid  fever.  Sometimes  the  ii 
mation  spreads  steadily  towards  the  trunk  from  the  part  to 
the  poison  was  applied ;  sometimes  the  inflammation  aroui 
injury  is  trifling  and  limited,  but  a  similar  inflammation  a] 
in  or  near  the  axilla,  and  subsequently  on  other  parts  < 
body ;  and  the  latter  form  of  disease  is  always  attended 
the  highest  constitutional  injury  and  with  the  greatest  da 

Another  singular  poison,  une<}uivocally  the  product  oi 
ease,  and  which  acts  as  a  local  irritant,  is  the  flesh  or  flu: 
animals  affected  at  the  time  of  their  death  with  a  carbi 
lar  disorder,  denominated  in  Germany  Milzbrandj  and  a 
gous  to  the  Pustule  maligne  of  the  French.     The  disea! 
fiir  as  I  know,  has  not  received  a  vulgar  name  in  the  En 
language,  being  fortunately  rare  in  Britain.     It  is  a  com 
tional  and  epidemic  malady,  which  sometimes  prevails  ar 
cattle  on  the  continent  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  is  chara 
ized  by  the  eruption  of  large  gangrenous  carbuncles  on  vai 
parts  of  the  body.     This  distemper  has  the  property  of 
dering  the  solids  and  fluids  poisonous  to  so  great  a  degree, 
not  only  persons  who  handle  the  skin,  entrails,  blood,  or  o 
parts,  but  even  also  those  who  eat  the  flesh,  are  apt  to  si 
severely.     The  affection  thus  produced  in  man  is  someti 
ordinary  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  choler 
more  commonly  a  disorder  precisely  the  same  as  the  Pus 
maligne  f ;  but  most  frequently  of  all  an  eruption  of  on 
xnore  lai^e  carbuncles  resembling  those  of  the  original  dis 
of  the  cattle  %.     It  is  often  fatal.     The  carbuncular  form 
been  known  to  cause  death  in  forty-eight  hours  $.     It  is  a 
rious  fact,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Dupuy^  that  the  carbuncle  of  cattle  may  be  caused  by  appl} 
to  a  wound  the  blood  or  spleen  of  an  animal  killed  by  grangr 
of  the  lungs  ||« 

A  poison  analogous  to  the  former  in  its  nature,  which 
sometimes  occasioned  severe  and  even  fatal  effects  in  roan  is 
matter  of  fflanderSf  a  contagious  disease  to  which  the  hori 

*  Rust's  Magasin,  xxiv.  490. 

t  Ibidem,  xxT.  106. 

4   Kopp's  Jahrbucliy  v.  67,  and  vi.  95. 

§   Ru8t*«  Magazin,  xzv   105. 

1}  lUvue  MediciUe,  1827.  ii.  488. 
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peculiarly  subject,  and  which  is  communicated  probably  by 
means  of  a  morbid  secretion  from  the  nostrils.  This  disease 
has  been  communicated  to  man  by  infection ;  at  least  instance» 
have  been  related  where  grooms  attending  glandered  horses, 
although  they  had  no  external  injury  through  which  inoculation 
could  take  place,  were  attacked  with  profuse  fetid  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  a  pustular  eruption  on  the  face,  and  coUiqua^ 
tive  diarrhoea,  which  has  sometimes  ended  fatally  in  H  few  days*. 
In  other  instances  inoculation  of  the  hand  with  the  blood  of 
the  glandered  horse  has  produced  alarming  diffuse  inflammation^ 
and  a  carbuncular  eruption  f. 

-  It  appears  probable,  that  some  peculiar  circumstances  with 
which  we  are  not  yet  acquainted  must  concur  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  poisons  now  under  review,  before  they  can  take  ef- 
fect. At  least  unequivocal  facts  have  been  published  which 
show,  that  the  fluids  and  solids,  as  well  as  the  emanations  of 
animals  infected  and  even  killed  by  glanders  or  the  Pustule  ma-- 
ligne  may  be  often  handled  and  breathed  with  impunity.  Such 
is  the  result  of  a  very  careful  inquiry  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  Parisian  Board  of  Health  into  the  nuisance  occasioned 
by  the  great  Nachery  of  Montfaucon  %.  Parent^Dtichatelet,  the 
author  of  an  elaborate  report  on  the  subject,  considers  it  clearly 
established  that  neither  the  workmen  nor  the  horses  connected 
with  the  establishment,  nor  the  tanners  who  are  supplied  with 
hides  from  jt,  have  ever  presented  a  single  instance  of  disease 
referrible  to  the  operation  of  diseased  animal  matter.  Yet  up- 
wards of  twelve  thousand  horses  are  annually  flayed  there,  and 

*  Journal  dcr  Praktischen  Ileilkunde,  liy.  iii.  62. 

f  Magazin  der  Auslandischen  Literatur,  iii.  460.  v.  168. 

$  1  having  taken  the  liberty  of  applying  this  term  to  an  establishment  unk^ue 
perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Voirie  ei  Chantkrd^EcarruMgeoi  Mont- 
Ciucon,  which  has  existed  close  to  the  walls  of  Paris  for  several  centuries,  is  an  en- 
closure of  many  acres,  where  the  contents  of  the  necessaries  of  the  city  are  collected 
in  enormous  pits,  and  where  horses,  dogs,  and  cats  are  flayed  to  the  amount  of  forty' 
or  fifty  thousand  annually.  The  &t  is  melted  for  blowpipe*lamps;  the  bones  are 
in  a  great  measure  burnt  on  the  premises  for  fuel ;  the  intestines  are  made  into 
coarse  gut  for  machinery ;  the  flesh,  blood,  and  garbage  are  heaped  to  putrefy  for 
manure ;  and  in  summer  a  bed  of  compost  is  spread  to  breed  maggots  for  feeding 
poultry.  There  is  no  drain.  Description  cannot  convey  an  idea  of  the  stench 
there  exhaled.  The  committee  of  the  Board  of  Health,  appointed  to  make  in- 
quiries into  the  best  mode  of  abating  the  nuisance,  in  vain  attempted  to  penetrate 
into  the  place.  Yet  the  woikmeo  and  their  families  arc  stout,  healthy,  and  long« 
lived. 
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among  these  it  is  calculated  that  at  least  three  thousand  six 
dred  are  affected  with  carbuncle^  glanders^  or  farcy  *• 

Of  Animal  mdtter  rendered  poisonous  by  Common  Putrefac 

The  second  mode  in  which  animal  matters,  naturally  w 
some  or  harmless,  may  acquire  the  properties  of  irritant 
sons,  is  by  their  undergoing  ordinary  putre&ction. 
•    Tlie  tendency  of  putre&ction  to  impart  deleterious  qua 
to  animal  matters  originally  wholesome  has  been  long  kn< 
and  is  quite  unequivocal.    To  those  who  are  not  accustoms 
the  use  of  tainted  meat,  the  mere  commencement  of  decay  ic 
ficient  to  render  meat  insupportable  and  noxious.    Game 
decayed  enough  to  please  the  palate  of  the  epicure,  has  ca 
severe  cholera  in  persons  not  accustomed  to  eat  it  in  that  s 
The  power  of  habit,  however,  in  reconciling  the  stomach  t< 
digestion  of  decayed  meat  is  inconceivable.     Some  epicure 
civilized  countries  prefer  a  slight  taint  even  in  their  beef 
mutton ;  and  there  are  tribes  of  savages  still  farther  advai 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  department  of  gastronomy,  who 
with  impunity  rancid  oil,  putrid  blubber,  and  stinking  offal.  I 
(ar  putre&ction*  may  be  allowed  to  advance  without  overpoi 
ing  th6  preservative  tendency  of  habit-,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell, 
with  the  present  habits  of  this  and  other  civilized  nations, 
limit  appears  very  confined. 

Putrid  animal  matter  when  injected  into  the  veins  of  hea 
animals  proves  quickly  fatal ;  and  from  the  experiments  of  ( 
pard  and  Magendiefy  together  with  the  more  recent  resean 
of  MM,  Leuret  hnd  Hamant%f  the  disease  induced  seems  to 
semble  closely  the  typhoid  fever  of  man. 

Similar  effects  were  observed  by  Magendie,  when  dogs  ti 
confined  over  vessels  in  which  animal  matter  was  decaying 
that  they  were  obliged  always  to  breathe  the  exhalation 
These  discoveries  throw  some  light  on  the  question  regard 
the  tendency  of  putrid  e£9uvia  to  engender  fever  in  man ; 
notwithstanding  many  well  ascertained  fects  of  an  opposite 

*  Des  Chantiers  d*  Ecarrissage.  Annales  d'Hyg.  PubL  et  de  M^.  L^ 
1 39.  Sur  Tenfouissement  des  Animauz  morts  da  maladies  oontagieuaes.  ! 
is.  109.  I 

f  Journal  de  Fhysiologie,  ti.  1 « and  iii.  81. 

\  Journal  des  Progr^  des  Sciences  M^cales,  1827»  tL  181* 

§  Journal  de  Physiologic,  iii*  85.  ^ 
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port,  they  show  that,  probably  in  pecaliar  drcnmstances,  de- 
caying animal  matter  may  excite  epidemic  fevers.  A  detailed 
investigation  of  this  important  topic  would  be  misplaced  here, 
as  it  belongs  more  to  medical  police  than  to  meidical  jurispru- 
dence ;  but  the  two  works  quoted  below  are  referred  to  for  ex- 
amples, in  my  opinion,  of  the  unequivocal  origin  of  continued 
fever  in  the  cause  now  alluded  to  *. 

Another  affection  sometimes  brought  on  by  putrid  exhala- 
tions is  violent  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  of  which  a  remarkable 
instance  lately  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  well-known  French 
physician,  M.  OlUvier.  While  visiting  a  cellar  where  old  bones 
were  stored,  he  was  seized  with  giddiness,  nausea,  tendency  to 
vomit  and  general  uneasiness;  and  subsequently  he  suffered 
from  violent  colic  with  profuse  diarrhoea,  which  put  on  the  dy- 
senteric character  and  lasted  for  three  days  f  •  Chevallier  in 
noticing  this  accident  mentions  his  having  been  affected  some- 
what in  the  same  way  when  exposed  to  the  emanations  of  dead 
bodies ;  and  it  is  a  &miliar  fact  that  medical  men,  who  engage 
in  anatomical  researches  after  long  disuse,  are  apt  to  suffer  at 
first  from  smart  diarrhoea. 

The  same  remark  must  be  applied  here  as  at  the  close  of  the 
observations  in  the  last  section.  Without  peculiar  concurring 
circumstances  no  bad  effect  results.  -  This  will  follow  from  many 
facts  illustrative  of  the  innocuous  nature  of  various  trades  where 
the  workmen  are  perpetually  exposed  to  the  most  noisome  pu- 
trid effluvia.  But  no  facts  of  the  kind  are  so  remarkable  as 
those  collected  in  regard  to  the  establishment  at  Montfaucon 
by  Parent'Duchatelet^  who  makes  it  appear  that  this  most  abo- 
minable concentration  of  the  worst  of  all  possible  nuisances  is 
not  merely  not  injurious  to  the  health  of  die  men  and  animals 
employed  in  and  around  it,  but  actually  even  preseryes  them 
from  epidemic  or  epizootic  diseases  j:. 

The  effects  of  putrid  animal  matter  when  applied  to  wounds 
have  been  investigated  experimentally  by  Professor  OrJUa  ;  who 
found  that  putrid  blood,  bile,  or  brain,  caused  death  in  this 
way  within  twenty-four  hours, — producing  extensive  local  in- 

*  De  divers  aocidens  graves  occaaionn^  par  les  miaamea  d'animauz  en  putr^ 
faction.  M^xn.  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  MM.  i.  97. — London  Med.  Chirurg.  lieview, 
Ti.  202. 

f  Annales  d'Hyg.  Publique  et  de  Med.  L^e,  vii.  216. 

X  Ibidem,  viii.  and  ix.  ut  titpnu 
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flammation  of  the  diffbse  kind,  and  great  constitutional  fe^ 
In  man  also  several  instances  of  diflFiise  cellular  inflaniraat 
have  been  observed  as  the  consequence  of  pricks  received  d 
ing  the  dissection  of  putrid  bodies.  The  disease,  as  forme 
observed,  certainly  arises  in  general  from  pricks  received 
dissecting  recent  bodies.  At  the  same  time,  a  few  cases  hs 
been  traced  quite  unequivocally  to  inocuhition  with  putrid  m 
ter  * ;  and  if  any  doubts  existed  on  this  point,  the  experime 
of  Orfila  would  remove  them. 

Jf.  LassaiffTie  has  examined  chemically  the  putrid  mati 
formed  by  keeping  flesh  long  in  close  vessels,  and  has  found 
to  consist  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  much  caseate  of  ammon 
and  a  stinking  volatile  oil, — the  last  of  which  is  probably  t 
poisonous  ingredient. 

Of  Animal  Matter  rendered  poisonous  by  Modified  Putrefactii 

The  third  way  in  which  animal  matters  naturally  wholeson 
may  become  irritant  poisons,  is  by  their  undergoing  a  modifit 
putrefaction. 

^  In  this  way  three  common  articles  of  food  in  Germany  ai 
apt  to  acquire  very  dangerous  properties,  namely  a  particuli 
kind  of  sausage,  a  particular  kind  of  cheese,  and  bacon.  Tl 
last  species  of  poison  has  been  occasionally  observed  in  Franc 
and  probably  occurs  in  Britain  also.  But  the  two  first  ha^ 
been  hitherto  met  with  only  in  some  districts  of  Germany. 

The  best  account  yet  given  of  the  Sausage^jwison  is  contaii 
ed  in  two  essays  published  not  long  ago  by  Dr  Kemerf,  in 
late  Thesis  by  Dr  DannXy  and  in  a  Prize-essay  by  Dr  H 
Ham  §*  It  has  at  various  times  committed  great  ravages  i 
Germany,  especially  in  the  Wiirtemberg  territories,  where  28 
cases  of  poisoning  with  it  occurred  between  the  years  1793  an 
1827  ;  and  of  that  number  no  less  than  110  proved  fatal  ||- 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  seldom  begin  till  twenty-four,  o 

"  Or  Duncan,  Edin.  Med.  Chirurg.  Trans.  L  502  and  520. 

*t*  Neue  Bcobochtungen  uber  die  Vergiftungen  durch  den  genuss  geraticherti 
Wiirste.  Tubingen,  1820.^Da8  Fettgift,  oder  die  Fettaaure,  und  ihre  Wirkw 
gen  auf  den  thierischen  Organismua.     Tiibingen,  J822. 

i  De  Veneni  Botulini  viribus  et  natura.     Diss.  Inaug.  Berolini,  1828. 

§  De  Veneno  in  Botulis.  Commentatio  in  certamine  lit.  a  gratioso  Med.  Of 
Berol.  Prsmio  omata.  182&  Analysed  by  Dr  ArrowtmUh  in  Edin.  Med.  m 
Surg.  Journal,  xxzlii.  28. 

y  Horn's  Archiv,  1828,  i.  558. 
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even  fortjr-eigfat  hours  after  the  noxious  meal,  and  rather  later 
than  earlier.  The  tardiness  of  their  approach  seems  owing  to 
the  great  indigestibility  of  the  fatty  matter  with  "which  the  ac- 
tive principle  is  mixed.  The  first  symptoms  are  pain  in  the 
stomach,  vomiting,  purging,  and  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  nose. 
The  eyes,  eyelids,  and  pupils  then  become  fixed  and  motion- 
less ;  the  voice  is  rendered  hoarse,  or  is  lost  altogether ;  the 
power  of  swallowing  is  much  impaired ;  the  pulse  gradually 
fails,  frequent  swoonings  ensue,  and  the  skin  becomes  cold  and 
insensible.  The  secretions  and  excretions,  with  the  exception 
of  the  urine,  are  then  commonly  suspended ;  but  sometimes  pro- 
fuse diarrhoea  continues  throughout.  The  appetite  is  not  im- 
paired; fever  is  rarely  present;  and  the  mind  continues  to  the 
last  unclouded.  Fatal  cases  end  with  convulsions  and  oppres- 
sed breathing  between  the  third  and  eighth  day.  In  cases  of 
recovery  the  period  of  convalescence  may  be  protracted  to  se- 
veral years.  The  chief  appearances  in  the  dead  body  are  the 
signs  of  inflammation  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal, — whiteness  and  dryness  of  the  throat,  thickening  of 
the  gullet^  redness  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  also  croopy 
deposition  in  the  windpipe;  great  flaccidity  of  the  heart;  and 
a  tendency  in  the  whole  body  to  resist  putreiaction. 
.  The  sausage  which  is  apt  to  occasion  these  baneful  )sfiects  is 
of  two  sorts,  the  white  and  the  bloody  sausage  (lAerwurgtej 
hlut-wUrtte.)  Both  are  of  large  size,  the  material  being  put 
into  swine's  stomachs ;  and  they  are  cured  by  drying  and  smok- 
ing them  in  a  chimney  with  wood-smoke.  Those  which  have 
been  found  to  act  as  poisons  possess  an  acid  reaction,  are  soft 
in  consistence,  have  a  nauseous,  putrid  taste,  and  an  unpleasant 
sweetish-sour  smell  like  that  of  purulent  matter.  They  are  met 
with  principally  about  the  beginning  of  spring,  when  they  are 
liable  to  be  often  alternately  frozen  and  thawed  in  the  curing. 
Those  sausages  only  become  poisonous  which  have  been  boiled 
before  being  salted  and  hung  up.  They  are  poisonous  only  at 
a  particular  stage  of  decay,  and  cease  to  be  so  when  putrefac- 
tion has  advanced  so  far  that  sulphuretted-hydrogen  is  evolved* 
The  central  part  is  often  poisonous  when  the  surface  is  whole- 
some. 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  of  the  cause  of  the 
deleterious  qualities  thus  contracted.     In  recent  times  the  prin- 
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eiple  has  been  supposed  to  be  pyroligoeous  acetic  acid,  byd 
cyanic  acid,  or  cocculus  indicus.  Dr  Kemer^  however,  has  she 
that  none  of  these  notions  will  account  for  the  phenomena ;  \ 
at  first  conceived  he  had  proved  the  poisonous  principle  to  \ 
fiitty  acid  analogous  to  the  sebacic  acid  of  Thenard,  and  ori 
natiDg  in  a  modified  process  of  putrefaction.     From  the  pois 
ous  sausage  he  procured  by  double  decomposition  an  acid  sii 
lar  in  chemical  properties  to  that  procured  from  iat  by  destr 
tive  distillation ;  and  by  experiments  on  animals  he  thought 
observed,  that  the  acid  procured  in  either  way  produced  syi 
toms  analogous  to  those  of  poisoning  with  the  deleterious  s 
aage.     Subsequently,  however,  he  changed  his  views  in  so 
measure ;  and  he  now  considers  that  the  poison  is  a  compou 
one  consisting  of  a  fatty  acid  analogous  to  the  sebacic,  and  o 
volatile  principle  *.     The  results  obtained  very  recently  by . 
Damt  coincide  with  the  last  opinion*     Dann  infers  from  his : 
searches  that  the  poisonous  principle  does  not  necessarily  resi 
in  an  acid,  but  is  an  acrid  empyreumatic  oil,  which  when  pi 
is  not  active,  but  is  rendered  so  by  uniting  with  various  fai 
acids  f. 

The  results  lately  obtained  by  Buchner  after  an  elaborate  a 
careful  analysis  are  somewhat  different  and  probably  nearer  t 
truth.  He  first  ascertained  that  the  product  of  the  distillati 
of  fat  has  no  analogy  with  the  sausage-poison.  He  found  it 
consist  of  animalized  acetic  acid,  and  a  fetid  empyreumatic  c 
the  former  of  which  had  no  injurious  effect  on  animals,  wh 
the  latter,  though  an  active  poison,  was  purely  narcotic  in  : 
operation.  On  next  examining  a  sausage  sent  to  him  fro 
Wiirtemberg,  which  had  violently  affected  four  individuals  ai 
killed  one  of  them  in  six  days,  he  remarked  that  the  poisonoi 
-principle  is  not  soluble  in  water,  and  is  not  carried  over  wv 
water  which  is  distilled  from  it ;  that  cold  alcohol  removes 
granular  fatty  matter,  which,  when  purified  by  distilled  watc 
has  a  yellowish  colour,  a  peculiar  nauseous  smell,  and  a  disa^e 
able  oleaginous  taste,  followed  by  extraordinary  dryness  of  t 
throat  for  several  hours.  Although  it  does  not  possess  an  a< 
reaction  on  litmus,  it  forms  a  soap  with  alkalis,  and  is  sepan 

I 

*  WctM,  die  neueste  Vergift.  durch  Verdorbene  Wiirste,  ^c.  mtt  Voriede  | 
Anhang  bcgleitet.  von  Dr  J.  Kemer,     Carlsrulie,  1821. 
t  Horn's  Archiv,  1828,  i.  596. 


ed  again  by  aoida  unchanged ;  and  consequently  it  may  be  con- 
aidered  a  fatty  acid,  to  which  Buchner  proposes  to  give  the 
name  of  Botulinic  acid  [Wiirat-fett-saiire].  It  concentratea  in 
itself  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  crude  sauaage.  Thirty 
grans  of  it,  which  formed  three-fourths  of  the  whole  product 
of  a  ungle  sausage,  were  given  in  two  doses  to  a  puppy  with 
an  interval  of  a  day  between  them.  For  some  hours  after  the 
second  dose  no  apparent  effect  was  produced.  But  gradually 
the  animal  became  dull,  lay  in  the  satue  spot,  wasted  rapidly 
away  notwithstanding  a  vigorous  appetite,  and  died  of  exbaus> 
tion  on  the  thirteenth  day.  Half  a  grain  causes  insupportable 
dryness  in  the  throat,  which  does  not  go  off  for  several  hours  *. 
With  these  results  the  contemporaneous  and  unoonnected  re- 
searches of  Dr  Sekumcmn  accord  very  remarkably.  Alcohol 
boiled  on  the  poison-sausage  deposited  on  cooling  a  &tty  mat- 
ter, which,  when  washed  with  distilled  water,  possessed  all 
the  properties  specified  by  Buchner  as  charHcterizing  his  &t- 
ty  arad,  and  act«d  on  animals  in  the  same  way  as  the  sanawre- 
poisoD  f. 

The  Poison  of  Cheete  has  been  longer  and  more  generally 
known ;  and  several  detailed  descriptions  of  its  effects  oiay  be 
seen  in  late  German  journals.  Dr  Hememan  has  published 
an  interesting  essay  on  several  cases  which  happened  at  Scbwerin 
in  1633^.  Another  account  of  a  umilar  accident  which  hap- 
pened at  Minden  in  1825  has  been  published  in  Rusfs  Maga- 
2in  §.  But  by  far  the  best  information  -on  the  subject  is  to  be 
obtained  from  two  papers  in  late  numbers  of  Horn's  Arcbiv, 
— the  one  by  Profiotor  Hiinefild  of  Greifewald,  describing  the 
phenomena  as  he  witnessed  them  in  that  aty  in  1827,  and  con- 
taining an  elaborate  chemical  analysis  and  phy8iol(^cal  expe- 
riments, by  means  of  which  he  conceives  he  has  discovered  the 
deleterious  principles  contained  in  the  cheese  |j , — the  other  by  Dr 
JVestrumb  of  Hamein,  who  investigated  the  particulars  of  seven 

•  Taiikologie,  Zwdle  Aufl.  1SS9,  p.  136. 

+  Du  Wunt-ftrt-gift,  Oder  neue  Untcnuchunfc  ic.  Archiv  (Ur  Mediunischc 
£i&hniiig,  1829,  L  90  and  75. 
t  Hufeluid^  JouniBl,  Wii  2.  106. 
^  Magaiin  fiir  die  gouinmte  Heilkunde.  iii.  247. 
|[  Die  Chnaurlic  AiumUuJitng  iei  ITdKgifli.     Hornt  Archit,  1827,  i.  203. 
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cases  which  came  under  hia  notice  in  1826,  and  with  the 
of  Sertiirner,  the  chemist,  traced  the  properties  of  the  poisoi 
almost  the  same  principles  with  those  indicated  hy  the  researc 
of  Hiinefeld  *•  Besides  the  cases  which  have  giren  origin 
these  papers,  others  have  occurred  throughout  Germany  in 
same  period;  and  during  the  third  quarter  of  last  century  1 
kind  of  poisoning  was  so  common,  that  several  of  the  Gem 
states  investigated  the  subject,  and  le^lative  enactments  wi 
passed  in  consequence* 

For  a  long  time  the  prevalent  belief  was,  that  the  cheese 
quired  an  impregnation  from  copper  vessels  used  in  the  d 
ries ;  and  accordingly  the  Austrian,  Wirtemberg  and  Ratesb< 
States  prohibited  the  use  of  copper  for  such  purposes*    T 
opinion,  however,  was  proved  by  chemical  analysis  to  be  un 
nable ;  and  the  inquiries  of  Hiinefeld  and  Sertiimer  have  m 
rendered  it  probable  that  the  poisonous  property  of  the  che< 
resides  in  two  animal  acids,  analogous,  if  not  identical,  w 
the  caseic  and  sebacic  acids,  and  consequently  that  the  poise 
ous  cheese  belongs  to  the  same  genus  with  the  noxious  sausag 
The  mode  in  which  the  formation  of  these  acids  is  accoui 
ed  for  is  as  follows.    According  to  the  researches  of  Proust  t 
sharp  peculiar  taste  of  old  cheese  is  owing  to  the  gradual  co 
version  of  the  curd  or  casein  into  the  caseate  of  ammonia,  whi 
in  sound  cheeses  is  always  united  with  an  excess  of  alkali, 
the  cheese  in  question  {barscher-kdsef  quark'kcue,  hand^hds* 
the  curd,  before  being  salted,  is  left  for  some  time  in  a  heap 
ferment,  in  consequence  of  which  it  becomes  sour  and  aftc 
wards  ripens  faster.     But  if  the  milk  has  been  curdled  wi 
vinegar, — if.  the  acid  liquor  formed  while  it  ferments  is  n 
carefully  drained  off, — ^if  the  fermentation  is  allowed  to  go  t 
far — ^if  too  little  salt  is  used  in  preserving  the  curd, — or 
flour  has  been  mixed  with  the  curd,  the  subsequent  ripenii 
or  decaying  of  the  cheese  follows  a  peculiar  course,  and  a  coi 
siderable  excess  of  caseic  acid  is  formed,  as  well  as  some  seb 
cic  acid. 

The  poisonous  cheeses,  according  to  fVestrumbf  present  1 
peculiarity  in  their  appearance,  taste,  or  smell.  But  Hiineji 
says  that  they  are  yellowish-red,  soft,  and  tough,  with  hard 
and  darker  lumps  interspersed,  that  they  have  a  disagreeal 

•  Ueber  dk  Verg\ftmg  durch  K'dse,     Horn's  Archiv,  1828.  i.  65. 
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taBte»  redden  litmus,  and  become  flesh-^red  instead  of  yellow, 
under  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

The  symptoms  they  cause  in  a  man  appear  to  be  nearly  the 
same  with  those  produced  by  the  poisonous  sausage,  and  usual- 
ly commence,  according  to  Hiinefeld,  in  five  or  six  hours,  ac- 
cording to  Westrumb,  in  half  an  hour.  They  constitute  vari- 
ous degrees  and  combinations  of  gastro-enteric  inflammation. 
In  the  most  severe  of  Hiinefeld's- cases  the  quantity  taken  did 
not  exceed  four  ounces,  and  was  sometimes  only  an  ounce. 
.  The  same  author  found  that  a  drachm  and  a-half  of  the  ca- 
seic  acid,  which  h»  procured  from  the  cheese,  killed  a  cat  in 
eight  minutes,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  sebacic  acid  another 
in  three  hours.  His  experiments,  however,  are  not  quite  con«< 
elusive  of  the  fact  that  these  acids  are  really  the  poisonous  prin- 
ciples, as  he  has  not  extended  his  experimental  researches  to 
the  caseic  and  sebacic  acids  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way.  His 
views  will  probably  be  altered  and  simplified,  if  future  experi- 
ments should  confirm  the  late  inquiries  of  Bractmnoty  who  has 
stated  that  Proust's  caseic  acid  is  a  modification  of  the  acetic, 
combined  with  an  acrid  oil  *•  Westrumb  procured  analogous 
results  with  those  of  Hiinefeld  when  he  gave  to  animals  the 
acid  fat  which  he  separated  in  the  course  of  his  analysis. 

The  poisonous  cheese  has  been  hitherto  met  with  only  in 
some  parts  of  Germany.  But  from  information  communicated 
\o  me  not  long  ago  by  Dr  Stoanwick  of  Macclesfield,  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  a  parallel  poison  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  Cheshire,  among  the  small  hill-iarms,  where  the  limit- 
ed extent  of  the  dairies  obliges  the  farmer  to  keep  the  curd  for 
several  days  before  a  sufficient  quantity  is  accumulated  for  the 
larger  cheeses.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  analogous 
properties  may  be  imparted  to  cheese  by  the  intentional  or  ac- 
cidental addition  of  other  poisons  of  a  mineral  nature.  This 
subject  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  the  section  upon  Lead. 

As  connected,  though  indeed  but  remotely,  with  the  cheese* 
poison,  some  notice  may  be  here  taken  of  a  peculiar  mode  in 
which  it  has  been  supposed  that  Milk  may  acquire  the  proper-* 
ties  of  an  acrid  poison.  It  has  been  several  times  remarked  on 
the  continent,  that  the  milk  even  of  the  cow,  but  more  parti-^ 

*  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  xzxvi.  159. 
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Gularly  that  of  the  ewe  and  goat,  may  act  like  a  violent  pois 
although  no  mineral  or  other  deleterious  impregnation  co 
be  detected  in  it;  and  these  effects  have  been  variously  ] 
vaguely  ascribed  to  the  animal  having  been  diseased,  or  to 
having  fed  on  acrid  vegetables,  which  pass  into  the  milk  wi 
out  injury  to  its  health,  because  though  poisonous  to  most  a 
mals,  they  are  not  so  to  the  Ruminantia.     This  singular  to 
cannot  be  thoroughly  investigated,  as  precise  facts  are  8 
wanting.     But  the  two  following  examples  of  the  accident 
luded  to  may  be  mentioned.     One  occurred  very  lately  at  A 
rillac,  a  village  in  France.     Fifteen  or  sixteen  customers  oi 
particular  dealer  in  goat's  milk  were  at  one  and  the  same  tii 
attacked  with  all  the  symptoms  of  violent  cholera ;  and  ab< 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards  the  goat  too  was  taken  ill  wi 
the  same  affection  and  died  in  three  days  *.  The  other  instar 
occurred  lately  at  Hereford  in  Westphalia*     Six  people  of 
family,  after  partaking  of  goafs  butter-milk,  were  simultaneot 
ly  attacked  with  violent  vomiting,  tension  of  the  epigastriui 
and  retraction  of  the  lower  belly  ;  and  several  of  them  suffer 
so  severely  as  even  to  have  been  thought  by  their  physicia 
Dr  Banarden^  to  be  in  danger  f .     Dr  Westrumb  has  alluded 
similar  cases  in  bis  memoir  on  the  poison  of  cheese,  and  l 
proved  that  the  ordinary  explanations  of  them  are  far  from  s 
tis&ctory.     Among  other  judicious  observations  he  remari 
that  the  poison  has  been  generally  believed  to  arise  sometim 
from  the  cattle  having  fed  on  the  Euphorbia  esukiy  a  species 
spurge ;  that,  according  to  Viridet  in  his  TVactatus  de  Prtn 
CocHonej  1.  i,  c  15,  certain  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £o 
brim  were  of  necessity  abandoned  by  the  shepherds,  becaiii 
the  milk  of  their  cows  was  rendered  useless  by  the  abundani 
of  that  plant  among  the  herbage ;  but  that  he  himself  has  foui 
the  cattle  will  not  touch  it  so  long  as  grass  and  other  whol 
flome  vegetables  are  to  be  found  in  the  pasturage  %.    Professor 
OrJUa  and  Marc^  who  were  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Med 
cine  of  Paris  to  report  upon  the  accident  at  Aurillac,  state,  tb 
in  parallel  cases  which  had  been  referred  to  them  by  the  Poll 
•Bt  Paris  they  had  been  unable  to  detect  any  mineral  poiso! 

*  Archives  G&i^rales,  xv.  460. 
*{*  Rust's  Magaxin,  xxviL  198b 
\  Horn's  ArchiT,  182B,  i.  76. 
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that  none  of  the  received  explanations  are  in  their  opinion  sa* 
tisfactory;  and  that  they  are  disposed  to  ascribe  the  poisonous 
alteration  of  the  milk  to  new  principles  formed  by  a  vital  pro- 
cess. 

Another  common  article  of  food,  which  has  occasionally  pro«> 
duced  similar  effects  with  the  poisonous  saasages  and  cheese, 
is  Bacon.  Dr  Geiseler  has  related  an  accident  which  occarred 
in  a  fiimily  of  eight  persons,  and  which  he  traced  to  this  cause. 
The  symptoms  were  almost  exactly  the  same  with  those  de- 
scribed by  KemeTf  with  the  addition,  however,  of  delirium  and 
loss  of  recollection ;  and  in  two  they  were  so  violent  as  seriously 
to  endanger  life.  The  father  of  the  fiimily  alone  escaped,  hav- 
ing stewed  his  bacon,  while  the  rest  ate  it  raw  *.  His  escape 
might  have  arisen  from  the  fatty  acid  havii^  been  decomposed, 
or  the  acrid  oil  expelled,  by  the  heat. — It  is  not  improbable  that 
other  varieties  of  cured  meat  may  also  become  poisonous.  Ca-^ 
det  de  Gassicourt  mentions,  that  he  had  been  frequently  desired 
by  the  police  to  examine  cured  meat  which  had  produced  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  at  Paris  f ,  and  Or^  makes  the  same  remark 
in  his  Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  j:..  As  the  meat  al- 
ways came  from  the  shops  of  meat-curers,  and  did  not  contain 
any  mineral  poison,  it  probably  owed  its  qualities  to  the  same 
ingredient  as  the  bacon  in  Geiseler's  cases.  A  full  and  inte- 
resting account  of  an  accident  of  the  kind  has  also  been  lately 
given  by  M.  Ollitner,  of  which  the  following  is  an  analysis. 
Three  members  of  a  family  at  Paris,  on  the  day  after  eating  a 
ham-pye,  were  seized  with  shivering,  cold  sweats,  violent  pain 
in  the  stomach,  frequent  vomiting,  burning  thirst,  excessive 
tenderness  of  the  belly,  profuse  purging  and  coUc ;  but  they  all 
recovered  under  antiphlogistic  treatment.  On  subsequent  in- 
quiry it  appeared  that  about  the  same  period  several  customers 
of  the  pastry-cook  who  supplied  the  pye  had  been  similarly  af- 
fected ;  and  consequently  an  investigation  was  made  into  the 
cause  under  the  authority  of  the  police.  After  a  very  careful 
analysis,  however,  by  MM.  Barruel  and  OUivier,  it  was  clear*' 
ly  made  out,  that  the  pye  did  not  contain  a  trace  of  any  of  the 

•  Ru«t»8  Magazin,  xvi.  11  J. 

t  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  xlvi.  68. 

i  OrJUa,  M^ecine-Mgale,  ii.  322. 
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common  mineral  poisons ;  and  therefore  the  only  conclt 
OlUvier  oonoeived  it  possible  to  draw  was,  that  the  ham 
acquired  the  properties  of  the  poisonous  sausage  or  cbeee 
Germany  *.     Two  similar  reports  have  been  since  publisl 
one  by  MM.  LecanUf  Labarraque,  and  Ddamorliirej  anothei 
CheoaUier;  and  both  i^ree  in  ascribing  the  poisonous  effect 
the  decay  of  the  meat,  the  ordinary  poisons  having  been  son 
for  in  vain.     In  the  cases  examined  by  Chevallier,  the  art 
was  a  sort  of  sausage,  called  in  Paris  **  Italian  Cheese,"  ; 
made  of  the  debris  of  various  kinds  of  meat,  ^especially  port 
.  Effects  somewhat  similar  have  been  observed  from  spoi 
Goose^ease,  used  in  dressing  food.    Dr  Siedler  has  related  ft 
cases  where  violent  symptoms  were  thus  induced.    Two  adi 
and  two  children,  after  eating  a  dish  seasoned  with  goose^grea 
were  seized  with  giddiness,  prostration  of  strength,  anxie 
sweating, — burning  pain  in  the  lower  belly,  aggravated  by  pr 
sure, — violent  vomiting,  in  one  case  sanguinolent, — involunti 
stools  and  urine,  and  dilatation  of  the  pijqpil.  In  one  of  the  ado 
there  was  also  complete  insensibility,  with  imperceptible  pu 
for  six  minutes.     No  metallic  poison  could  be  found.     T 
grease  was  arid,  and  of  a  repulsive  odour ;  and  three  oum 
given  to  a  dog  acted  violently  and  in  the  same  manner  ^. 

Another  article  of  food  which  has  appeared  occasionally 
produce  parallel  effects  is  Smoked  Sprats.  An  instance  of  thi 
injurious  operation  is  briefly  described  in  the  work  quoted  b 
Iow§.  Putrid  Pickled  Salman  has  occasioned  death  in  tl 
country  || ;  and  I  may  mention  that  I  hare  known  most  viole 
diarrhoea  occasioned  in  two  instances  by  a  very  small  portit 
of  the  oily  matter  about  the  fins  of  Kipper  or  smoked  salmo 
so  that  I  have  no  doubt  a  moderate  quantity  would  produi 
very  serious  effects. 

Although  these  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  modified  putrt 
faction  in  rendering  wholesome  meat  noxious  have  been  take 
in  a  great  measure  from  continental  experience,  this  has  bee 
done  rather  because  the  subject  has  been  more  fully  and  acd 
rately  investigated  there,  than  because  similar  poisons  are  ui 

*  Archives  G6d.  de  M^. 

f  Joum.  de  Cbim.  M^  viii.  ^2^^  ' 

X  Journal  of  the  Institution,  iL  414,  from  UufeUnd's  Journal. 

§  Bulletins  des  Sciences  M^  zz.  1 97. 

y  London  Med.  Gazette,  ziv.  656. 
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known  in  Britain*  The  defective  system  of  Medical  Police  in 
this  country  would  allow  such  accidents  as  those  mentioned 
above  to  pass  sometimes  without  notice,  and  almost  always  with- 
out scientific  examination ;  but  it  must  not  therefore  be  suppos- 
ed that  they  are  wholly  unknown. 

The  following  incident,  which  happened  a  few  years  ago  on 
the  Galloway  coast,  is  an  instance  of  poisoning  not  less  alarm- 
ing than  any  of  those  which  have  occurred  in  Germany.  In 
the  autumn  of  1826  four  adults  and  ten  children  ate  at  dinner 
a  stew  made  with  meat  taken  from  a  dead  calf,  which  was  found 
by  one  of  them  on  the  sea  shore,  and  of  which  no  history  could 
be  procured.  For  three  hours  no  ill  effect  followed.  But  they 
were  then  all  seized  with  pain  in  the  stomach,  efforts  to  vomit^ 
purging,  and  lividity  of  the  face,  succeeded  by  a  soporose  state 
like  the  stupor  caused  by  opium,  except  that  when  roused  the 
patient  had  a  peculiar,  wild  expression.  One  person  died  co« 
matose  in  the  course  of  six  hours.  The  rest,  being  freely  purg- 
ed and  made  to  vomit,  eventually  got  well ;  but  for  some  days 
they  required  the  most  powerful  stimulants  to  counteract  the 
exhaustion  and  collapse  which  followed  the  sopor.  The  meat, 
they  said,  looked  well  enough  at  the  time  it  was  used.  Yet 
the  remains  of  the  dish  which  formed  the  noxious  meal  had  a 
black  colour  and  nauseous  smell ;  and  some  of  the  flesh  which 
had  not  been  cooked  had  a  white,  glistening  appearance,  and 
was  so  far  decayed  that  its  odour  excited  vomiting  and  fainting  *. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  accident  was  not  properly 
inquired  into.  The  only  conjecture  which  the  facts  will  war- 
rant as  to  the  cause  of  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  meat  is,  that 
in  consequence  of  having  lain  long  in  the  water,  the  flesh  had 
begun  to  undergo  the  adipocirous  putrefaction ;  and  that  in  the 
course  of  the  changes  thus  induced  the  meat  became  impreg- 
nated with  the  poisonous  principle  of  the  German  sausages  or 
cheese. 

An  accident  of  a  similar  nature,  for  the  particulars  of  which 
I  am  indebted  to  Dr  Swanioick  of  Macclesfield,  also  occurred 
at  Stockport  in  the  summer  of  1830.  A  family  of  five  per- 
sons took  for  dinner  broth  made  of  beef,  which,  owing  to  its 
black  colour,  the  master  of  the  family  had  previously  said  to  his 
wife  he  thought  bad  and  unfit  for  use.     In  the  course  of  some 

•  London  Med.  Repository,  Third  Series,  iii.  872, 
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hours  two  boys  were  attacked  with  sickness  and  vomiting 
appear  to  have  got  soon  well»  probably  from  the  early  disci 
of  the  poison.     Next  morning  a  washerwoman  who  had  < 
with  the  family  was  seized  with  violent  pain  in  the  bowels, 
rhcea,  racking  pains  and  weakness  in  the  limbs,  and  did  nc 
cover  for  ten  days.     On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  the 
ter  of  the  house  was  similarly  affected,  and  was  ill  for  a 
night.     And  a  day  later  his  wife  was  also  seized  with  a  sii 
disorder,  preceded  by  soreness  of  the  throat  and  tongue 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  ending  fatally  in  fourteen  i 
The  last  person  was  previously  in  delicate  health,  and  sul 
to  disorder  in  the  stomach  and   bowels.      The  investigs 
made  by  the  police  authorities  into  the  circumstances  of  thii 
cident  was  extremely  imperfect ;  but  there  seems  little  rec 
to  doubt  that  unsound  meat  was  the  cause. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF    POISONING  BY  MECHANICAL  IRRITANTS. 

The  Fifth  Order  of  the  Irritant  class  of  poisons  includes 
Mechanical  Irritants* 

These  substances  have  not  properly  speaking  any  poisonous 
quality ;  but  occasion  symptoms  like  those  of  poisoning,  and 
even  sometimes  death  itself,  in  consequence  of  their  mechanical 
qualities  only.  They  have  therefore  been  excluded  from  every 
toxicological  system  proposed  in  recent  times ;  but  in  a  medico- 
legal work  on  poisoning  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass  them  with- 
out notice. 

The  most  important  of  the  mechanical  irritants  are  those 
which  cause  injury  by  reason  of  their  roughness,  sharpness,  or 
size. 

Many  instances  have  occurred  of  persons  having  swallowed 
fragments  of  steel,  copper,  iron,  broken  glass,  or  entire  prune- 
stones,  cherry-stones,  and  the  like, — who  not  long  afterwards 
were  attacked  with  signs  of  inflammation,  or  some  other  abdo- 
minal disease,  and  were  carried  off  by  it  as  by  the  administra- 
tion of  poison.  The  disorders  thus  induced  are  almost  always 
of  a  chronic  or  lingering  kind,  and  commonly  depend  on  the 
gradual  perforation  of  the  intestines  by  the  foreign  body  pres- 
sing on  the  coats.  In  general  the  person's  illness  ends  in  in- 
flammation of  the  peritonaeum.  Sometimes  the  irritating  sub- 
stance perforates  the  skin  and  muscles  as  well  as  the  intestines, 
and  escapes  outwardly ;  and  a  few  individuals  have  even  reco- 
vered under  these  circumstances.  An  excellent  account  of  the 
ordinary  phenomena  in  such  accidents  is  given  in  the  London 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  The  pe;rson  swallowed  a  cho- 
colate nut,  and  after  experiencing  many  uneasy  sensations 
throughout  the  belly  for  several  days,  was  attacked  with  peri- 
tonitis and  died  *.  Mr  Howship  has  related  the  particulars  of 
the  case  of  a  woman,  who  died  after  two  years  of  constant  suf- 
fering, in  consequence  of  having  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of 

*  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  xxzv.  100. 
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cherry-stones*.     Dr  Marcet  has  also  described  the  case     I 
sailor  who  died  in  a  similar  way  after  swallowing  several     * 
clasp-knives  f.     Many  other  examples  might  be  referre     i 
but  these  will  suffice  for  information  on  the  ordinary  effet 
mechanical  irritants  of  the  kind  under  consideration. 

From  the  case  of  Dr  Marcet  and  other  similar  iacts,  i    i 
pears  that  large  and  even  angular  bodies  do  not  always  <    i 
serious  mischief,  nay  that  they  have  been  frequently  swalk 
without  any  material  injury.     Dr  Marcet's  sailor  in  the  cc    ' 
of  his  life  had  repeatedly  swallowed  several  clasp-knives  in  q    i 
succession ;  and  nevertheless  recovered  perfectly  after  some     i 
of  slight  illness.    As  to  prune  and  cherry-stones,  buttons,  a    i 
needles,  pins,  and  the  like,  they  have  been  very  often  ta    i 
and  even  sometimes  in  large  quantities,  without  any  harm, 
is  indeed  extraordinary,  and  almost  incredible,  if  the  facts  %   \ 
not  authenticated  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  how  m   i 
mechanical  irritation  the  alimentary  canal  has  been  subje<   i 
to,  without  sustaining  any  injury.     Many  singular  instance 
this  effect  have  been  related  in  the  various  medical  journal 
Europe.     At  the  head  of  the  list,  however,  may  be  placed    I 
followii^,  which  is  related  by  the  late  Professor  Osumdet 
Crdttingen,  in  his  work  on  Suicide. 

A  young  German  nobleman  tried  to  kill  himself  in  a  fit  i 
insanity  by  swallowing  different  indigestible  substances, 
without  success.      He  never  suffered  any  particular  incon 
nience  except  a  single  attack  of  vomiting  daily,  though  in 
course  of  seven  months  after  being  detected  he  passed  the  i 
lowing  articles  by  stool — 150  pieces  of  sharp,  angular  gh 
some  of  them  two  inches  long — 102  brass  pins — 150  iron  ni 
—three  large  hair-pins,  and  seven  large  chair-nails — a  pair 
shirt-sleeve  buttons — a  collar  buckle,  half  of  a  shoe-buckle,  a 
three  bridle-buckles — ^half  a  dozen  sixpenny  pieces — ^threehool 
and  a  lump  of  lead — ^three  large  fragments  of  a  curry-coo 
and  fift;een  bits  of  nameless  iron  articles,  many  of  them  t 
inches  in  length  %, 

Before  such  articles  occasion  serious  harm,  it  is  necessi 

*  Observations  on  Surgery,  276. 
i-  London  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions,  xii.  62. 
X  Ueber  den  Selbstmord,  p.  169>  from  ScftmMCker^t  Vermisohte  Chirurgi 
Schriften. 
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that  some  cause  coincide,  by  means  of  which  the  foreign  bodies 
are  detained  long  in  the  same  part  of  the  intestines ;  otherwise 
the  irritation  they  produce  is  too  trivial  to  excite  disease. 

The  only  substance  of  this  kind  which  it  is  necessary  to  par- 
ticularize is  Pounded  Glass.  It  is  a  common  noticm  that  pound- 
ed glass  is  an  active  poison.  There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that 
it  does  possess  some  irritant  properties  even  wlien  finely  pul- 
verized, for  it  titillates  and  smarts  the  nostrils,  and  influnes 
the  eyes.  There  is  also  little  doubt  that  when  swallowed  in 
fragments  of  moderate  size,  especially  if  the  stomach  is  empty, 
it  may  wound  the  viscera.  But  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  it 
has  any  action  when  swallowed,  and  even  then  its  effects  are 
by  no  means  uniformly  serious.  It  can  have  no  chemical  action 
on  the  stomach ;  it  cannot  act  through  absorption,  as  it  is  quite 
insoluble ;  and  when  finely  pulverized,  it  cannot  easily  wound 
the  villous  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal,  on  account  of  the  abun- 
dance and  viscidity  of  the  lubricating  mucus. 

Accordingly,  M.  Lesauvage  ascertained  that  2^  drachms  of 
the  powder  may  be  given  to  a  cat  at  once  without  hurting  the 
animal, — ^that  in  the  course  of  eight  days  seven  ounces  might 
be  given  to  a  dog  without  any  bad  consequence,  although  the 
period  chosen  for  administering  it  was  always  some  time  before 
meals, — and  that  even  when  the  glass  was  in  fragments  a  line 
in  length,  no  symptoms  of  irritation  were  induced.  Relying 
indeed  on  these  results  he  himself  swallowed  a  considerable 
number  of  similar  fragments;  and  did  not  sustain  any  injury  *. 
— Caldani  likewise,  an  Italian  physician,  after  some  experiments 
on  animals,  gave  a  boy  fifteen  years  old  several  drachms  of 
pounded  glass,  without  observing  any  bad  effects ;  and  at  his 
request  Mandruzzato  repeated  his  experiments,  on  animals,  and 
himself  swallowed  on  two  successive  days  two  drachms  and  a- 
half  each  day  without  sustaining  any  injury  f. 

Similar  observations  have  been  made  by  others  also.  Dr 
W.  Turner  of  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  has  informed  me,  that 
an  attempt  was  lately  made  there  by  a  negro  to  poison  a  whole 
family  by  administering  pounded  glass ;  but,  although  a  lai^ 
quantity  was  taken  by  seven  persons,  none  of  them  suffered  any 

*  Diss.  Inaug.  Paris,  1810.  Analyzed  in  Sedillot*s  Journal  de  M^.  xzxix.  331. 
+  Saggt  sclent,  e  litter,  dell* Acad,  di  Padora,  T.  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  1.  quoted  in  Marxy 
die  I^ehre  Ton  den,Giften,  I.  IL  196. 
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inconvenience*     Not  long  ago  the  occurrence  of  a  similai 
at  Paris  gave  rise  to  a  careful  investigation  of  the  whole 
ject  by  Baudelocque  and  Chausder. — A  young  man,  Lavi 
married  a  girl  who  was  pregnant  by  him ;  but  it  was  a| 
that  she  should  live  with  her  father  till  her  delivery  was  • 
A  month  after  the  marriage  Lavalley  invited  his  wife  an 
ther-in-law  to  dinner ;  and  his  wife  ate  heartily  boiled  ] 
Uoody-sausages,  and  roast- veal,  and  subsequently  drank  c 
with  brandy  ip  it.     On  returning  home  in  the  evening  Bh< 
oame  unwell,  continued  so  all  night,  next  morning  was  » 
with  violent'  pain  in '  the  stomach  and  vomiting,  and  die 
convulsions.     The  period  of  hier  death  is  not  mentioned  ii 
report  I  have  seen.     A  suspicion  of  poisoning  having  ai 
after  burial,  the  body  was  disinterred  in  forty-two  days ; 
although  it  was  much  decayed,  black  points  and  patches  c 
be  distinguished  in  many  parts  of  the  bowels,  with  likewi 
quantity  of  broken  down  glass.    The  medical  inspectors  ace 
ingly  declared  she  had  died  of  poisoning  with  pounded  gl 
and  the  husband  was  imprisoned.     Baudelocque  and  Gums 
who  were  consulted,  ascribed  the  black  patches  to  putreiac 
or  venous  congestion,  and  declared  that,  in  whatever  way 
glass  had  got  into  the  bowels,  she  had  not  died  of  poisoi 
with  that  substance,  as  pounded  glass  is  not  deleterious  *.- 
similar  opinion  as  to  the  properties  of  pounded  glass  was  u 
lately  given  by  Professor  Marc^  when  consulted  on  a  cas< 
attempted  poisoning,  where  the  person  against  whom  the 
tempt  was  made  felt  the  rough  particles  in  his  mouth,  wl 
taking  the  second  spoonful  of  soup  in  which  the  glass  was  c 
tained  f . 

This  opinion  certainly  appears  to  be  in  general  true, 
the  same  time  instances  are  not  wanting  to  render  it  very  p 
bable,  that  pounded  or  broken  glass  is  occasionally  hurt 
Thus,  passing  over  the  more  doubtful  examples  recorded 
the  older  auUiors,  we  have  the  two  following  cases  related 
ffood  authorities  in  the  most  modern  times. — One  has  b 
published  by  Mr  Hdb  of  Worcester.  A  child,  eleven  moi 
old,  died  of  a  few  days'  illness  in  very  suspicious  circumd 

«  Meyan^  Causes  C^l^bres.     Edit  2.  I80a     T.  u.  %24,  quoted  by  Man 
I«hre  TOD  den  Giften,  I.  ii.  29d. 
t  Ann.  d*Hyg.  Publ  et  de  M^  I^g.  iii.  366. 
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ces.  On  Mr  Hebb  being  requested  bj  the  coroner  to  examine 
the  body,  he  found  the  inside  of  the  stomach  lined  with  a  tough 
layer  of  mucus  streaked  with  blood  ;  the  villous  coat  was  high- 
ly vascular,  and  covered  with  numberless  particles  of  glass  of 
various  sizes,  some  of  which  simply  touched,  while  others  lace- 
rated it;  and  no  other  morbid  appearance  could  be  detected  in 
the  body  *• — The  other  case  is  described  by  Portal,  A  roan 
undertook  for  a  wager  to  eat  his  wine-glass,  and  actually  swal- 
lowed a  part  of  it  But  he  was  attacked  with  aqute  pain  in  the 
stomachy  and  subsequently  with  convulsions.  Portal  made  him 
eat  a  surfeit  of  cabbage ;  and  having  thus  enveloped  the  frag- 
ments, administered  an  emetic,  which  brought  away  the  glass 
and  vegetables  together  *f.  The  same  feat  has  undoubtedly 
been  sometimes  accomplished  with  impunity.  For  example, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  an  instance  is 
related  of  a  man  who  champed  and  swallowed  three-fourdis  of 
a  drinking-glass  without  suffering  any  harm ;  and  the  person 
mentioned  by  Osiander  swallowed  many  pieces  of  glass,  but 
did  not  sustain  any  inconvenience.  (P*  597.)  But  these  fiicta 
will  not  altogether  outweigh  the  equally  pointed  narratives  of 
Portal  and  Mr  Hebb.  And,  on  the  whole,  the  medical  jurist 
must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  broken  and  pounded  glassy 
though  generally  harmless,  may  sometimes  prove  injurious  or 
even  fatal  j:.     Powdered  glass,  however,  is  probably  inert. 

Another  variety  of  injury  from  the  mechanical  irritants  is  in- 
flammation from  hot  liquids,  such  as  Melted  Lead  or  Bailing 
Water,  These,  when  swallowed,  may  unquestionably  cause  se- 
rious mischief,  and  even  death ;  and  the  symptoms  they  induce 
are  exactly  those  of  the  irritant  poisons  properly  so  called. 

The  effects  of  boiling  water  have  been  investigated  experi- 
mentally by  Dr  Bretanneau  of  Tours ;  and  the  results  illustrate 
very  forcibly  the  observations  which  have  been  repeatedly  made 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  respecting  the  slight  constitutional 
derangement  caused  by  such  poisons  as  have  merely  a  local  ir- 
ritating power.  He  found  that  when  boiling  water  was  inject- 
ed in  the  quantity  of  eight  ounces  into  the  stomach  of  dogs,  it 
excited  inflammation,  passing  on  to  gangrene,  both  in  the  vil- 

*  Midland  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  i.  47,  1828. 
t  Instruction  sur  le  'fraitement  des  Asphyxia,  &c.  p.  118. 
i  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xzii.  293. 
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lous  and  muscular  coata.  The  symptoms,  howeFer,  were  t 
For  a  day  or  two  the  animals  appeared  languid  ;  but  in 
days  they  generally  became  quite  lively  and  playful,  one  c 
actually  lined  a  bitch,  and  it  was  only  on  strangling  thi 
examining  the  bodies,  that  the  extent  of  the  mischief  w 
covered  *• 

1  am  not  aware  that  any  such  cases  have  hitherto  oc4    ; 
in  man.     Death  from  drinking  boiling  water,  indeed, 
an  uncommon  acddent,  particularly  in  Ireland  and  some    > 
of  England,  where  children  who  are  in  the  habit  of  <    i 
ing  cold  water  from  the  tea-kettle  swallow  boiling  wat 
mistake.     It  appears,  however,  that  in  these  instances  dc    . 
not  owing  to  inflammation  of  the  gullet  and  stomach,  1 
inflammation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe, — the     i 
never  passing  lower  than  the  pharynx.     The  best  and  mo   ; 
cent  information  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  an  inten  I 
paper  by  Dr  Hall  f  •   He  has  there  given  the  particulars  o   I 
cases  which  came  under  his  notice ;  from  which  it  foUowi  i 
the  disease  induced  is  always  cynomche  laryngea^  proving   ' 
by  suffocation.     Two  of  his  patients  died  suffocated ;  anc  I 
while  in  imminent  danger,  was  relieved  by  tracheotomy 
died  afterwards  of  exhaustion ;  the  fourth  recovered  sudc  ! 
during  a  fit  of  screaming,  when  apparently  about  to  be  cho  : 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  vesicles  around  the  glottis  had  i 
burst  by  the  cries. 

Pouring  melted  lead  down  the  throat  was  a  frequent  i 
of  despatching  criminals  and  prisoners  in  former  ages.  ( 
one  authentic  case  is  to  be  found  on  record  of  death  from 
cause  in  modem  times.  It  occurred  at  the  burning  of  the 
distone  light-house.  A  man,  while  gazing  up  at  the  fire 
his  mouth  open,  received  a  shower  of  melted  lead  from 
building,  and  expired  after  twelve  days  of  suffering.  S 
ounces  and  a-haif  of  lead  had  reached  the  stomach ;  and  tht 
ipach  was  severely  burnt,  and  ulcerated  %* 


In  condttding  the  Irritant  Poisons,  and  before  proceedii 


•  Arch.  G6n.  de  M^.  xiii.  372. 
'f  London  Medico- Chirurgical  Transa«tLons,  xiL  1. 
t  PhUosophical  Transactions,  xliz.  477>  483. 
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th«  next  class,  the  Narcotics,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  b^ 
udes  the  eubstanccB  which  have  been  treated  of,  there  are  others 
not  usually  considered  as  poisons,  and  some  that  are  even  used 
daily  for  seasoning  food,  which,  nevertheless,  when  taken  in 
lai^  quantities,  will  prove  injurious,  and  even  occasion  all  the 
chief  symptoms  of  the  active  irritants.  These  substtuiGes  con- 
nect the  true  poisons  with  substances  which  are  inert  in  r^ard 
to  the  animal  economy. 

It  is  impossible  to  particularize  gll-the  articles  of  the  kind  now 
alluded  U).  But  in  illustration,  I  may  refer  in  a  few  words  to 
five  common  substances,  sulphate  of  iron,  pepper,  Epsom  sdt, 
alum,  and  common  salt. 

It  appears  from  recent  experiments  by  Profiiter  GmeHn  that 
the  Sulphate  of  Iron,  or  common  green  vitriol,  when  ^ven  in 
iJie  quantity  of  two  drachms  to  dogs,  caused  nothing  but  vomit- 
ing,— that  forty  grains  had  no  effect  on  rabbits, — and  thtf  twen- 
ty grains  m^bt  be  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  dog  without  pro- 
ducing any  particular  symptom*.  It  is  likewise  well  known  that 
verylargedosesoftbecarbonateof  iron  have  been  given  toman 
for  the  cure  of  neuralgic  diseases  without  any  injury.  Yet  the 
experiments  of  Dr  Smith  show  f,  that  two  draahms  of  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  will  sometimes  prove  fiital  to  dogs,  either  when 
administered  internally,  or  when  applied  to  a  wound ,-  and  it 
has  likewise  been  known  to  act  injuriously  on  the  human  sab- 
ject.  In  Rust's  Magazin,  is  related  the  case  of  a  girl,  who  took 
OB  an  emmenagogue  an  ounce  of  green  vitriol  dissolved  in  beer, 
and  was  seized  in  consequence  with  -colic  puns,  constant  vo- 
miting, and  purging  for  seven  hours.  Muinlaginons  and  oily 
drinks  soon  cured  her  %. — The  ^twr^aU  of  Iron  is  probably  a 
more  active  compound ;  but  its  activity  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
excess  of  acid,  which  the  preparation  of  the  shops  contains. 
No  instance  of  poisoning  with^tliis  substance  lias,  so  fiir  as  I 
know,  been  yet  published ;  but  the  following  instructive  exam- 
ple has  been  communicated  to^me  by  Dr  Combe  of  Leith.  A 
gardener  swallowed  one  morning  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  instead  of  whisky.  Violent 
pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  teouon  and  contraction  of  the 

"  Vcrburhe  iiber  Jie  Wirkungen,  &c. 
t  OrJIia,  Toxicologic  G^iienOc,  i.  6U». 
{  Mseaiin  fkir  die  geummie  Heilkuudc,  ixi.  ^7.    - 
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epigfastriam,  and  nausea  immediately  ensued ;  afterwards,  c 
ness  of  the  skin  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse  were  remarked ; 
then  vomiting  of  an  inky  fluid,  with  subsequently  profuse 
niiting  of  mucus  and  blood,  and  also  bloody  stools  under 
use  of  laxatives.     For  some  days  he  was  in  a  very  precar 
state,  but  he  then  began  to  rally,  and  in  three  weeks  resui 
his  occupation.  In  two  weeks  more,  however,  Dr  Combe  fo 
him  emaciated,  cadaverous  in  appearance,  and  labouring  un 
pains  in  the  stomach,  costiveness  and  thirst;  in  which  stati 
lingered  for  five  days  more,  when  he  died.     In  the  dead  b 
there  was  found  great  thickening  towards  the  pylorus, — a  c 
trized  patch  there  three  inches  long  and  two  inches  broad 
and  another  large  patch  of  inflammatory  redness  surrounded 
a  white  border.  The  preparation  taken  by  this  person  conU 
a  third  of  its  volume  of  muriatic  acid,  and  a  tenth  of  its  wei 
of  oxide  of  iron,  consequently  free  muriatic  acid. 

In  like  manner  Pepper^  which  is  daily  used  by  all  ranks  « 
impunity,  will  nevertheless  cause  even  dangerous  symptc 
when  taken  in  large  quantity.  In  Rust's  Journal  is  noticed 
case  of  a  man  affected  with  a  tertian  ague,  who  took  betw< 
1^  and  two  ounces  of  pepper  in  brandy,  and  who  was  attacl 
with  convulsions,  burning  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  gi 
thirst,  and  vomiting  of  every  thing  he  swallowed.  His  case  i 
treated  as  one  of  simple  gastritis^  and  he  recovered  *. 

A  very  striking  instance,  which  may  be  arranged  under 
present  head,  has  also  been  related  to  me,  of  apparent  poisi 
ing  with  Epsom  Salt.  A  boy  ten  years  old  took  two  oun 
of  this  laxative  partly  dissolved,  partly  mixed  in  a  teacupful 
water ;  and  had  hardly  swallowed  it  before  he  was  observed 
stagger  and  become  unwell.  When  the  surgeon  saw  him  I 
an  hour  after,  the  pulse  was  imperceptible,  the  breathing  si 
and  difficult,  the  whole  frame  in  a  slate  of  extreme  debili 
and  in  ten  minutes  more  the  child  died  without  any  other  syn 
tom  of  note,  and  in  particular  without  any  vomiting.  The  i 
cumstances  having  been  investigated  judicially,  it  appeared  ti 
the  substance  taken  was  pure  Epsom  salt ;  that  the  father,  n 
was  doatingly  fond  of  the  child,  gave  the  laxative  on  accoi 
of  a  trifling  illness  which  he  supposed  might  arise  from  won 
and  that  on  the  most  careful  inspection  of  the  body,  no  mor 

*  Magazin  fiir  die  gcsammte  Heilkundey  xxi.  549. 
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appearance  whatsoever  could  be  found  in  any  part  of  it.  For 
the  particulars  of  this  singular  case,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr 
Dewar  of  Dunfermline,  the  medical  inspector  under  the  She- 
riff's warrant.  It  shows  that  in  certadn  circumstances  even  the 
laxative  neutral  salts  may  be  irritating  enough  to  cause  speedy 
death. 

Another  still  more  striking  instance  of  this  kind  of  poisoning 
occurred  in  London  in  September  1828.  A  man,  who  had  been 
in  the  custom  of  exhibiting  various  feats  of  gluttony,  proposed 
to  some  of  his  comrades  one  afternoon  to  sup  a  pound  of  Cam" 
mm  Salt  in  a  pint  of  ale,  and  actually  finished  his  nauseous 
dish,  but  not  without  being  warned  of  his  imprudence  by  an 
attack  of  vomiting  in  the  middle  of  it.  He  was  soon  after  seiz* 
ed  with  all  the  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  and  died  with- 
in twenty-four  hours*  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  found 
after  death  excessively  inflamed  *. 

In  France,  though  not  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Bri- 
tain^ several  instances  have  occurred  of  extensive  sickness 
in  particular  districts,  which  have  been  traced  to  the  acddent- 
al  adulteration  of  Common  Salt  with  certain  deleterious  arti- 
cles. In  an  investigation  conducted  by  M.  Guibaurt  in  con- 
sequence of  several  severe  accidents  having  been  produced  ap- 
parently by  salt  in  Paris  and  at  Meaux,  oxide  of  arsenic  was 
detected  f;  and  this  discovery  was  subsequently  confirmed  by 
MM,  Lidour  and  hefrangots^  who  ascertained  that  the  propor- 
tion of  arsenic  was  sometimes  a  quarter  of  a  grain  per  ounce  %. 
Another  singular  adulteration  which  appears  fully  more  fre- 
quent is  with  hydriodate  of  soda.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Pari- 
sian Academy  of  Medicine  in  December  1829,  a  report  was  read 
by  MM.  Boulay  and  Delens  subsequent  to  an  inquiry  by  M.  Si" 
ruUas  into  the  nature  of  a  sample  of  salt  which  appears  to  have 
occasioned  very  extensive  ravages.  In  1829,  various  epidemic 
sicknesses  in  certain  parishes  were  suspected  to  have  arisen 
from  salt  of  bad  quality.  In  the  month  of  July  no  less  than 
150  persops  in  two  parishes  were  attacked,  some  with  piun  in 
the  stomach,  nausea,  slimy  and  even  bloody  purging,  others  with 
tension  of  the  belly,  puffiness  of  the  face,  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  and  swelling  of  the  legs ;  and  in  several  parishes  in  the 

♦  London  Courier,  Oct.  1,  1828, 
f  Journal  de  Chim.  M^d.  vi.  265. 
f  Ibidem,  vi._45a; 
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Department  of  the  Mame  a  sixth  part  of  the  population  m$ 
similarly  affected.     The  salt  being  suspected  to  be  the  soi 
of  the  mischief,  as  it  had  an  unusual  smell  which  some  com] 
ed  to  the  effluvia  of  marshy  ground,  M.  SeruUas  analyzed 
and  after  him  MM.  Boullay  and  Delens ;  and  both  analyses 
dicated  the  presence  of  a  hundredth  of  its  weight  of  hydrioc 
of  soda,  besides  a  little  free  iodine  *.     Subsequently,  in  r< 
rence  to  the  discovery  by  other  chemists  of  arsenic  in  differ 
samples  of  suspected  salt,  M.  S^ruUas  repeated  his  analysis, 
could  detect  none  of  that  poison  -)-•  Still  more  lately  the  wh 
subject  has  been  investigated  with  great  care  by  M.  Cheoallie. 
M.  Barruel  states  that  he  observed  the  occasional  adulterati 
of  salt  with  some  hydriodate  accidentally  in  1824,  while  p 
paring  experiments  for  Professor  Orfila's  Lectures.  He  fou 
it  in  two  samples  from  different  grocers'  shops  in  Paris  §. — j 
satisfiictory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  the  source  of  1 
adulteration  with  arsenic;  but  the  presence  of  hydriodate  of  sc 
has  been  traced,  as  already  stated  [p.  185],  to  the  fraudulent  i 
of  impure  salt  from  kelp. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  toxicologists 
regard  to  the  alleged  deleterious  qualities  otAban.  On  the  whc 
it  scarcely  appears  so  active  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  poiso 
yet,  like  other  salts,  it  may  in  large  doses  do  serious  injury, 
merits  particular  mention  among  the  present  description  of  su 
stances,  partly  on  account  of  a  trial  at  Paris,  where  dangero 
effects  were  alleged  to  have  been  produced  by  it,  and  partly  f{ 
the  physiological  inquiries  made  on  that  occasion.   A  druggi 
supplied  a  lady  by  mistake  with  powder  of  burnt  alum  instei 
of  gum-arabic;  and  the  lady,  who  had  long  laboured  undi 
chronic  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  took  a  singj 
dose  of  a  solution  containing  between  ten  and  twenty  grains  < 
the  salt.   She  immediately  complained  of  acute  pain  in  the  st< 
mach  and  gullet,  burning  in  the  mouth,  and  nausea;  the  sym] 
toms  of  a  severe  attack  of  inflammation  in  the  stomach  as 
bowels  ensued ;  and  she  was  not  considered  out  of  danger  £ 
several  days.     The  druggist  was  accordingly  prosecuted,  ai 

*  Archives  G^n.  de  M^d.  xxi.  6]  6,  or  Journ.  de  Chim.  M^d.  v.  621  and  vij 
-f*  Journal  de  Fharmacie,  xvi.  822,  or  Journ.  de  Chim.  M^.  vi.  263. 
t  Annales  d*Hyg.  Publique  et  de  MM.  L^le,  YiiL  ^&. 
§  Journal  de  Chim.  M4d.  iv.  275. 
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heavy  damages  claimed.    The  attending  physician  ascribed  the 
symptoms  to  the  alum.     But  Marc  and  Or/Hoj  who  were  con* 
suited,  declared  that  this  was  impossible  except  on  the  snppo* 
sition  that  the  lady  had  a  very  unusual  sensibility  of  the  stomach 
to  irritating  substances ; — that  it  was  a  common  thing  to  give 
three,  four,  and  even  five  times  the  quantity  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases,  without  any  such  consequences  resulting ; — and  that 
at  the  very  time  of  the  inquiry  a  physician  in  Paris  was  using  it 
to  the  amount  of  six  or  eight  drachms  in  the  day.  From  an  ex- 
perimental inquiry  conducted  by  Professor  Orfila  it  appears^ 
that  large  doses  of  calcined  alum,  such  as  one  or  even  two  ounces, 
excite  in  dogs  little  more  than  one  or  two  attacks  of  vomiting, 
even  although  retained  between  ten  and  thirty  minutes, — that 
one  ounce  will  not  excite  any  marked  symptoms  though  secured 
in  the  stomach  by  a  ligature, — but  that  two  ounces  given  in  the 
same  way  prove  &tal  in  five  hours,  under  symptoms  of  excessive 
exhaustion  and  insensibility  *,    A  similar  inquiry  was  institut- 
ed about  the  same  time  by  M.  Devergie^  who  seems  however 
to  have  remarked  more  activity  in  alum  than  is  indicated  by  Or* 
fila's  experiments.     He  infers  that  two  ounces  may  sometimes 
kill  dogs,  even  though  they  vomit  freely ;  that  half  that  quan- 
tity is  fatal  if  the  gullet  be  tied ;  that  calcined  alum  is  more  ac- 
tive than  a  solution  of  the  salt ;  that  it  is  a  corrosive  or  irri- 
tant; and  that  probably  man  is  more  sensible  to  its  operation 
than  the  lower  animals  f .     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
efi^ects  of  alum  on  the  animal  body  when  administered  in  large 
doses,  it  is  plain  from  its  firequent  medicinal  use  as  an  intenud 
astringent  that  it  is  not  poisonous  when  given  in  small  doses, 
like  that  taken  by  the  patient  in  the  trial  alluded  to.     I  may 
add  that  it  appears  very  doubtful  whether  any  injury  accrues 
from  the  long-continued  use  of  very  small  doses.     Bakers,  it 
is  well  known,  are  in  the  practice  of  using  it  in  minute  pro- 
portion for  improving  the  whiteness  of  bread ;  and  it  has.been 
imagined  that  chronic  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  may 
consequently  originate  by  reason  of  its  constipating  tendency. 
These  fears,  however,  are  not  borne  out  by  any  pointed  fects. 
Either  the  quantity  is  insufficient  to  do  harm  in  the  way  sup- 
posed, or  the  constitution  becomes  accustomed  to  the  continual 
operation  of  the  salt,  and  does  not  su£Per. 

•  Annales  d'Hyg.  Publique  et  de  M^  L^le,  i.  235. 
i*  Dictionnairc  de  M6d.  et  Chirurg.  Pratiques,  v.  124. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CLASS  SECOND. 
OF  NARCOTIC  POISONS  GENERALLY. 

The  term  Narcotism  has  been  used  by  different  writers  wi 
different  significations,  but  is  now  generally  understood  to  c 
note  the  effects  of  such  poisons  as  bring  on  a  state  of  the  systc 
like  that  caused  by  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  and  other  d 
orders  commonly  called  nervous.  Narcotic  poisons,  therefoi 
are  such  as  produce  chiefly  or  solely  symptoms  of  a  disorder 
the  nervous  system. 

The  mode  in  which  most  of  the  narcotic  poisons  act  has  be*   i 
well  ascertained :  They  act  on  the  brain  or  spine  or  both  1  ' 
entering  the  blood-vessels.     Hence  they  are  most  active  wh<  i 
most  directly  introduced  into  the  blood,  that  is,  when  inject  I 
into  the  veins ;  and  when  they  are  applied  to  an  entire  mei  • 
brajnous  sur&ce,  their  energy  is  in  the  ratio  of  its  absorbii  > 
power.     Thus,  when  injected  into  the  chest,  they  act  more  r  • 
pidly  than  when  swallowed.     According  to  the  generally  r  • 
ceived  opinion,  they  are  conveyed  with  the  blood  to  the  bra 
and  spine  on  which  they  act.     But,  according  to  the  expei 
ments  of  Messrs  Morgan  and  Addison^  they  produce  on  tl 
inner  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  a  peculiar  impression,  whic 
is  conveyed  to  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system  along  tl 
nerves. 

The  usual  symptoms  in  man  and  the  higher  orders  of  anima 
are  giddiness,  headach,  obscurity  or  depravation  of  the  sigh 
stnpor  or  perfect  insensibility,  palsy  of  the  voluntary  muscles  c 
convulsions  of  various  kinds,  and  towards  the  close  complel 
coma.  The  symptoms  of  each  poison  are  pretty  uniform,  wh( 
the  dose  is  the  same.  But  each  has  its  own  peculiarities,  eith< 
in  the  individual  symptoms,  or  in  the  mode  in  which  they  ai 
combined  together. 

The  morbid  appearances  they  leave  in  the  dead  body  a 
commonly  insignificant.  In  the  brain,  where  chiefly  the  ph 
sician  is  led  firom  the  symptoms  to  expect  unnatural  appears 
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ces,  the  organs  are  in  general  quite  healthy.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  veins  are  much  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  ventricles 
and  membranes  contain  serostty.  The  blood  appears  to  be  some- 
times altered  in  nature ;  but  these  changes  are  by  no  means  in- 
variable, and  are  sometimes  not  remarked  at  all.  Many  of  the 
statements  to  be  found  in  authors  on  the  morbid  appearances 
caused  by  the  narcotics  are  &r  from  being  accurate. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  genera  of  this  class  in  their 
order,  some  remarks  must  be  premised  on  the  principal  diseases 
which  resemble  them  in  the  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances. 
Of  these  the  only  diseases  of  much  consequence  are  Apoplexy^ 
Epilepsy^  Inflammation  of  the  Brain^  Hypertrophy  of  die  BraiHj 
Infiammation  of  the  Spinal  Chords  and  Syncopal  Agpkyzia, 

Of  the  Distinction  between  Apoplexy  and  Narcotic  Poisoning. 

Of  the  Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  apoplexy  are  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  narcotic  poisons,  namely,  more 
or  less  complete  abolition  of  sense  and  die  power  of  motion, 
frequently  combined  with  convulsions.  This  disease  common- 
ly arises  from  congestion  or  effusion  of  blood  within  the  sknll ; 
but  one  variety  of  it,  the  nervous  apoplexy  of  older  authors,  or 
Simple  Apoplexy  of  the  moderns,  is  believed  to  bean  affection 
of  the  brain,  unaccompanied  by  any  recognizable  s^  t>f  de- 
ranged structure. 

Apoplexy  and  narcotic  poisoning  may  be  often  distinguished 
by  the  following  criterions  : 

1.  Apoplexy  is  sometimes  preceded  at  coiksiderable  intervals 
by  warning  symptoms,  such  as  giddiness,  headach,  ringing*  in 
the  ears,  depraved  vision,  or  partial  palsy.  But  it  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  warning  symptoms  always  oceur :  nay,  if  we 
may  trust  the  experience  of  M.  Mochoux,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
recent  writers  oa  apoplexy,  they  are  by  no  means  common : 
Of  sixty-three  cases  which  came  under  his  notice  nine  only  had 
distinct  precursory  symptoms  *.  Poisoning  with  the  narcotics 
of  course  has  not  any  precursory  symptom  except  by  fortuitous 
combination.  And  consequently,  if  warning  s3rroptoms  have 
occurred,  the  presumption  is,  that  the  cause  of  death  is  a  natu- 
ral one. 

*  Recherches  sur  TApoplexiey  p.  70. 
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2«  Apoplsxjr  attaclu  ohiefly  the  old.    It  is  not,  however,  eo 
fined  to  the  old.     On  the  trial  of  Captain  DonnelUh  for  pc 
floning  Sir  T.  Boughton,  Mr  John  Hunter  mentioned  that  1 
had  met  with  two  instances  of  death  from  apoplexy  in  yoni 
women ;  my  colleague  Dr  Alison  has  related  to  me  a  simili 
ease ;  Professor  Bemt  has  related  another  of  a  yo|ing  girl  wl 
died  apoplectic  from  extravasation  of  blood  over  the  whol 
brain  and  in  the  ventricles  also  * ;  and  Mr  Gteenhaw^  a  surgeo 
of  London,  has  even  noticed  a  case  of  apoplexy  from  effosio 
of  blood  over  the  sorfaoe  of  the  brain  in  a  child  two  years  an 
a  half  old  f.     On  this  subject  the  treatise  of  Bochouz  supplie 
excellent  information :  Of  his  sixty^three  cases  sixty*one  wer 
aboVe  thirty  years  of  age,  two  less  than'  thirty,  non^  younge 
than  twenty  |.     It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  apoplexy  in  younj 
people  is  rare*     On  the  other  hand,  a  great  proportion  of  case 
of  poisoning  with  the  narcotics,  when  they  have  been  taken  in 
tentionally,  (and  such  cases  are  most  likely  to  lead  to  medico- 
legal questions,)  has  occurred  among  the  young,  especially  o1 
the  female  sex. 

d.  The  next  criterion  is,  that  apoplexy  occurs  chiefl/ among 
fiit  people.  But  it  is  here  mentioned  only  that  the  medical  ju- 
rist may  be  cautioned  against  the  belief  that  it  is  in  all  ciroum- 
atances  a  correct  criterion.  Upon  this  particular  Bochoux  has 
furnished  some  satisfactory  data.  Among  his  sixty*three  p»* 
tients  thirty  were  of  an  ordinary  habit,  twenty-three  were  of 
a  thin,  meager  habit,  and  ten  only  were  large,  plethoric,  and 
fat  §.  In  receiving  this  statement,  however,  it  is  necessary  Uf 
consider,  that  although  the  vulgar  idea,  that  most  apoplectic 
people  are  iat,  does  not  apply  to  persons  in  the  rank  o^Rodioux's 
patients,  who  were  mdbtly  hospital  patients,  yet  it  will  apply 
better  to  the  middling  ranks.  For  the  same  circumstances 
which  predispose  to  apoplexy,  namely,  great  strength,  vigorous 
constitution,  and  good  digestive  powers,  likewise  predispose  to 
corpulency,  so  that  whenever  the  condition  of  life  permits  the 
tendency  to  corpulency  to  be  developed,  the  connexion  of  apo-- 

plexy  with  it  will  appear. 

• 

*  Beitriige  xur  GericbUichen  Arzneikunde,  iii.  40. 
•f-  London  Medical  and  Phytieal  Journaly  ilrii.  181. 
t  Raoherehes  sur  TApopleiia)  312. 
§   Ibidem,  p.  214. 
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4.  A  fourth  criterion  is  drawn  from  the  relation  which  tha 
appearaiite  of  the  symptoms  bears  to  the  last  article  of  food  or 
drink  that  was  taken.  I  believe  that  the  effects  of  the  common 
narcotics,  in  the  cases  where  they  prove  fatal,  -begin  not  later 
than  an  hour  or  at  the  utmost  two  hours  after  they  are  taken ; 
and  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  they  b^n  in  a  much  short- 
er time,  namely,  in  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes.  Hence  if  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  nervous  symptoms,  under  which  a  person 
died,  did  not  begin  till  several  hours  after  he  took  food,  drink, 
or  medicine,  it  appears  almost,  if  not  absolutely  certain,  that  a 
narcotic  poison  cannot  have  b.een  the  cause  of  death.  To  some 
narcotic,  or  rather  narcotico-acrid  poisons  this  rule  tertainly  will 
not  apply,  such  as  the  Poisonous  Fungi  and  Spurred  Rye; 
which  seldom  begin -to  act  for  several  hours,  sometimes  for  not 
less  than  a  day  and  a  Jialf.  Neither  will  the  rule  apply  to  poi^ 
.soning  with  the  deleterious  gases,  as  their  action  has  no  con- 
nexion at  all  with  eadng  or  drinking.  But  I  do  not  consider 
that  these  facts  form  a  material  objection  to  the  rul^  laid  down, 
because  the  circumstances  under  which  cases  of  the  kind  occur 
are  geberally  so  apparent  as  at  once  to  point  out  their  real  na- 
ture to  a  careful  inquirer. 

In  regard  to  apoplexy  as  the  disease  which  resembles  most 
closely  the  effects  of  ttiB  narcotics,  it  was  formerly  stated  that 
this  disease  is  apt  to  occur  soon  or  immediately  after  taking  a 
meal.  (p.  103.)*  In  the  greater  number  of  such  cases,  however, 
where  the  meal  has  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  the 
•symptoms  have  begun  immediatdy  after  or  even  during  a  meaL 
This  is  very  rarely  the  case  with  the  symptoms  of  narcotic  poi- 
soning, ai^  never  happens  in  respect  to  those  of  the  common- 
est of  the  narcotics,  opium:  An  inter  fal  of  10,  15,  20  or  30 
minutes  always  occurs.  The  deleterious  gases  and  hydrocy- 
anic acid,  with  its  compounds,  are  the  only  familiar  narcotic 
poisons  which  act  more  swiftly. 

*  Instances  of  congestive  apoplexy  thus  arising  were  then  quoted.  I  may  here 
add  a  very  apposite  instance  of  hemorrhagic  apoplexy,  occurring  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, which  has  come  under  my  notice  since  the  former  sheets  were  print- 
ed. Dr  Jenmngt^  an  American  physician,  mentions  a  case  where  a  female  of  fiftyj 
after  a  full  meal,  tumbled  down  in  a  fit  of  insensibility  and  immediately  expired, 
and  where  after  death  there  was  found  enormous  distension  of  the  stomach  with 
food,  an  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  ceptral  parts  of  the  brain,  and 
the  cerebral  arteries  ossified.     (London  Med.  Gazette,  xvi.  7Sft.) 
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'  5.  Another  oriterion  relates  to  the  process  of  the  symptomi 
The  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning  advance  /or  the  most  pai 
gradually ;  but  those  of  apoplexy  in  general  begin  abrupt 
ly.  Sometimes  apoplexy  commences  at  once  with  deep  so 
por.  Narcotic  poisoning  never  begins  in  that  way,  except  ii 
the  instances  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  the  narcotic  gases ;  th< 
sopor  is  at  first  imperfect,  and  it  increases  gradually,  thougl 
sometimes  very  rapidly.  Apoplexy,  however,  does  not  always 
beg^n  with  deep  sopor ;  occasionally  the  sopor  begins  and  in- 
creases like  that  of  narcotism, 

6.  Although  there  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the  symp- 
toms of  apoplexy  and  those  of  narcotism,  so  far  as  regards  their 
general  features,  there  are  particulars  which  are  not  indeed  al<* 
ways  present,  but  which  when  present  will  help  to  distinguish 
the  ouQ  from  the  other.  When  the  sopor  of  apoplexy  is  com- 
pletely formed,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  rouse  the  patient  to  con* 
scionsness,  and  never,  I  believe,  where  the  risk  of  confounding 
apoplexy  with  poisoning  is  greatest, — ^in  the  cases  where  death 
happens  neither  instantly,  nor  after  the  interval  of  a  day,  but 
in  a  few  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases  of  poison- 
ing with  the  narcotics,  and  particularly  with  th^  commonest 
Tariety,  opium,  the  person  may  be  roused  firom  the  deepest  le- 
thargy, if  he  b  spoken  to  in  a  loud  voice,  or  forcibly  shaken 
for*  some  time,  or  if  water  is  injected  into  his  ear.  Even  in 
eases  of  poisoning  with  opium,  however,  the  coma  may  have 
continned  too  long  to  admit  of  this  temporary  restoration  to 
sense;  the  susceptibility  of  being  roused  is  not  so  often  remark- 
ed in  other  varieties  of  narcotic  poisoning ;  and  in  spme,  such 
as  poisoning  with  prussic  acid,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
been  remarked,  at  least  in  fatal  cases. 

There  are  some  other  symptoms  which  in  special  cases  may 
help  to  distinguish  narcotic  poisoning  from  apoplexy.  Thus  in 
poisoning  with  opium  convulsions  are  rare ;  in  apoplexy  they 
are  common  enough.  Bloating  of  the  countenance  is  likewise 
much  more  common  in  apoplexy  than  in  poisoning  with  opium* 
In  apoplexy,  too»  the  pupil  is  generally  dilated,  while  in  poi- 
soning with  opium  the  pupil  is  much  more  frequently  contract- 
ed. But  such  distinctions  do  not  apply  either  to  the  narcotics 
as  a  class,  or  to  all  cases  of  any  one  kind  of  narcotic  poisoning. 

7.  In  the  last  place,  a  useful  criterion  may  be  derived  from 
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the  duration  of  the  symptoms  in  fatal  cases*  I  believe  few  peo- 
ple die  of  pure  parcotic  poisoning  who  outlive  twelve  hours; 
ami  the  greater  number  die  much  sooner, — in  eighty  or  six 
hours.  Apoplexy  very  often  lasts  a  whole  day,  or  even  longer. 
«— On  the  other  hand,  the  narcotic  poisons  very  rarely  prove 
so  rapidly  fatal  as  apoplexy  sometimes  does.  Apoplexy,  ao« 
cording  to  the  common  opinion,  may  prove  fatal  instantly  or 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  best  modern  pathologists,  however, 
deny  this,  and  maintain  with  mueh  apparent  reason  that  when 
death  is  so  sudden,  the  cause  is  commonly  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  never  apoplexy  *.  But  although  that  disorder  cannot  prove 
instantaneously  fatal,  it  may  decidedly  occasion  death  in  con- 
siderably less  than  an  hour.  The  only 'narcotics  in  common 
use  which  can  prove  fatal  so  soon  are  the  narcotic  gases,  and 
prussic  acid.  As  to  opium,  the  most  common  of  the  narcotio 
poisons,  and  by  far  the  most  important  to  the  medical  jurist,  the 
shortest  duration  I  have  yet  seen  recorded  is  three  hours.  Apo- 
plexy often  proves  fatal  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

From  this  enumeration  of  the  criterions  between  apoplexy 
and  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  narcotics,  the  toxicologist 
will  conclude,  that  few  cases  can  occur  in  which  he  will  not  be 
able  to  give  a  presumptive  opinion  of  the  real  cause  from  the 
symptoms  only, — that  in  many  instances  a  diagnosis  may  be 
drawn  with  an  approach  to  certainty, — and  that  on  all  ocoaaions 
it  will  be  possible  to  say  without  risk  of  error,  whether  there  are 
materials  for  drawing  a  diagnosis  at  all, — a  point  which  is  of 
great  moment  when  the  criterions  are  not  universally  applt- 
cable. 

Of  the  Morbid  Appearances. — The  next  subject  of  inquiry  is 
the  distinction  between  apoplexy  and  narcotic  poisoning,  as  to 
the  appearances  after  death.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that 
the  narcotic  poisons  rarely  produce  very  distinct  morbid  appear- 
ances,— ^that  the  greatest  extent  of  unnatural  appearance  they 
cause  in  the  brain  is  congestion  of  vessels, — and  that  the  phy- 
sical qi)alities  of  the  blood  appear  to  be  altered,  though  not  in- 
variably. • 

Of  Simple  Apoplexy, — Apoplexy  may,  in  the  first  place,  oc- 
casion death  without  leaving  any  sign  at  all  in  the  dead  body. 
Cases  of  this  sort  were  called  nervous  apoplexy  by  the  older 

•  Rochoux,  Reclierches  «ur  TApoplexie,  66. 
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authors ;  bat  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  name  that  involy< 
a  theory  as  to  their  nature,  they  have  been  of  late  more  apprc 
priately  termed  by  Dr  Abercrombie  Simple  Apoplexy.    At  on 
time  they  were  believed  to  be  common.     The  researches  ( 
modem  padiologist^,  howevec,  have  shown  that  they  are  rare 
and  that  the  apparent  absence  of  morbid  appearances  may  b 
!        often  with  justice  ascribed  to  an  insufficient  examination;  as  i 
is  not  always  easy  to  detect,  without  minute  attention,  two  dis 
orders  little  known  till  in  recent  times,  and  sometimes  close 
ly  allied  in  their  symptoms  to  apoplexy,— hypertrophy  of  th< 
brain,  and  inflammation  of  its  substance.    On  this  account  somi 
have  even  gone  so  fat  as  to  deny  altogether  the  existence  ol 
siDiple  or  nervous  apoplexy ;  and  M.  RostaUj  who  is  of  thic 
opinion,  has  supported  It  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  courads  of  hie 
I        pathological  researches  he  had  examined  no  less  dian  4000 
I         heads,  and  never  met  with  an  instance  of  it  *.     But  although 
t        this  statement,  made  by  so  eminent  a  pathologist,  is  sufficient 
to  prove  the  rarity  of  the  disease,  it  does  not  establish  its  non- 
i         existence  in  the  face  of  positive  observations,  made  by  others 
after  the  phenomena  and  effects  of  cerebral  inflammation  were 
-well  known. 

Among  the  modem  authorities  to  whom  reference  may  here 
be  made  for  examples  of  Simple  Apoplexy,  Dr  Abercrombie^ 
^  M.  Louis^  my  colleague  Dr  AluaUj  and  M.  Lobstein^  may  be 
particularized.  Dr  Abercrombie  has  seen  four  cases  f,  M. 
Louis  has  recorded  three  ]:,  M.  Lobstein  one  §,  and  Dr  Alison 
informs  me,  that  he  has  seen  one  and  got  the  particulars  of  ano- 
ther from  the  late  Dr  Gregory.  In  several  of  these  cases  the 
individuals  were  at  the  time  of  the  apoplectic  seizure  affected 
with  other  diseases,  such  as  asthma,  anasarca,  or  slight  febrile 
symptoms ;  but  in  four  of  them  the  coma  commenced  during 
a  state  of  perfect  health.  I  have  myself  seen  two  of  the  for- 
mer class,  one  occurring  during  convalescence  from  a  slight 
pleurisy,  the  other  terminating  a  complicated  case  of  pulmona- 
ry emphysema  and  catarrh,  diseased  kidneys  and  anasarca*  Re- 
ference may  be  also  made  under  this  head  to  several  cases  of 

*  Recherches  sur  le  Ramollissement  du  Cerveau,  p.  150. 

•f  Pathological  and  Practical  Researches  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  p.  210. 

t  Reeherohes  Pathologiquea,  HBO,  466,  and  472. 

5  ArehiTca  G4d.  de  M^  xziiL  260.  • 
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remembered,  that  oongestton  of  the  cerebral  vesaela  is  eminder- 
ed  by  many  a  common  effect  of  such  poisons,  and  tbat»  there* 
fore,  the  diagnosis  cannot  %e  rested  on  the  appearances  in  the 
dead  body.  I  have  not  perused  a  sufficimat  number  of  fistal 
of  congestive  s^oplexy  to  enable  me  to  attempt  a 
but,  so  far  as  I  have  gone,  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  form  of 
the  disease,  which  is  not  often  fatal  .without  extravasation  also 
being  produced,  never  causes  death  but  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  «  day  at  least.  Should  this  prove  a  general  &ct,  it  would 
form  the  ground  of  a  diagnosis  between  Congestive  Apoplexy 
and  many  forms  of  narcotic  poisoning,  which,  if  death  ensues,' 
prove  fatal  much  sooner. 

Of  Serous  Apoplexy » — Apoplexy  may,  in  the  third  place,  pro- 
duce serou9  effusion  on  the  externaf  surfiice,  and  in  the  van* 
triqles  of  the  brain.  This  form  of  the  disease  has  been  named 
Serous  Apoplexy,  and  is  not  very  uncommon  as  an  insulated 
affection,  but  is  for  the  most  part  united  with  inflammation  of 
the  cerebral  substance.  Serous  effusion  is  more  fiequently  the 
termination  of  an  inflammatory  disorder  of  the  brain,  than  of 
that  deranged  state  which  constitutes  the  apoplectic  attack.  But 
nevertheless  it  does  occur  in  connexion  with  pure  apoplexy, 
as  may  be  seen,  for  example,  on  referring  to  Dr  Abercrombie's 
work  *,  or  to  Bemfs  Contributions  to  Medical  Jurisprudence  f  , 
or  to  the  Hospital  Reports  oi  Dr  Bright  %,  In  such  cases  the 
only  appearances  have  been  the  effusion  of  an  unusual  quantity 
of  serum  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  in  its  ventricles,  and  in 
the  base  of  the  skull*  Cases  of  this  sort  agree  very  exactly  as 
to  the  signs  in  the  dead  body  wiUi  some  cases  of  narcotic  poi- 
soning. When  serous  effusion  is  preceded  by  decided  apo- 
plectic symptoms,  the  disease,  so  far  as  I  have  been  hitherto 
able  to  inquire,  is  always  of  several  days'  duration.  Bat  some- 
times  the  symptoms  are  to  the  very  last  obscure  and  different 
from  those  of  apoplexy,  as  in  an  instance  related  by  Dr  Aber- 
crombie  §. 

Of  Apophxy  from  extravasation, — The  last  variety  of  apo- 
plexy is  that  which  leav^  in  the  dead  body  extravasation  of 

•  Pathologieal  Researches,  214. 

t  Beitrage  zur  gerichtl.  Anneik.  ii.  61.  iii.  42.  iy«  42. 

X  Reports  of  Medical  Cases,  ii.  240,  242,  244. 

§  Pathological  Researches,  21 6. 
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blood  within  the  head*  This,  4he  moet  common  <tf  all  its  for 
is  very  rarely  imitated  by  yurcotic  poisoning.  A  case,  h< 
ever,  ii4U  be*  afterwards  ^)^ntioned  of  extravasation  produ 
ipparently  by  poisoning  with  opium,  another  of  extravasat 
etnaed  by  carbonic  acid,  another  by  a  poisonous  fungus,  i 
several  by  spirits*  The  existence,  therefore,  of  extravaaa 
blood  is  not  absolutely  certain  proof,  but  supplies,  in  relat 
to  moet  narcotics,  a  very  strong  presumption,  of  natural  det 

Here  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  word  or  two  of  cant 
regarding  what  are  called  apoplectic  cells,  or  cavities  conta 
ing  blood  in  the  brain.     If  an  apoplectic  cell  be  found,  it  m 
not  be  at  once  considered  as  the  cause  of  death.     When  bl< 
is  extravasated  in  the  brain,  the  patient  may  gradually  reco^ 
altogether,  and  the  cell  nevertheless  continue  fulL     Such  p 
sons  generally  die  of  a  subsequent  attack  of  apoplexy,  or  of 
flammation  around  the  cell.     We  can  say  with  certainty  tl 
an  i^plectic  cell  has  been  the  occasion  of  death  only  when  1 
li^pod  is  recent,  or  when  it  is  surrounded  by  the  signs  of  rec< 
inflammation. 

So  much,  then,  as  to  the  criterions  derived  from  the  morl 
appearances  within  the  skull,  for  distinguishing  poisoning  wi 
narcotics  from  apoplexy. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  derive  other  criterions  from  the  stt 
of  the  blood.  But  on  considering  the  effects  of  the  individi 
poisons  of  the  dass,  it  will  appear  that  the  state  of  the  blood 
by  no  means  characteristic. 

Of  the  Distinction  between  Epilepsy  and  Narcotic  Poisoning, 

OfOke  Symptoms. — Epilepsy  is  distinguished  from  other  di 
eases  by  the  abolition  of  sense  and  by  convulsions*  It  reseo 
bles  closely  Ike  symptoms  caused  by  prussio  acid,  and  by  son 
of  the  narcotic  gases,  such  as  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the  asphy: 
i&ting  gas  of  privies.  It  also  bears  the  same  resemblance  1 
the  effects  of  many  narcotico-acrid  poisons,  such  as  belladonii 
strampniumf  hemlock,  and  others  of  the  first  groupe  of  -ih 
dass,  also  camphor,  cocculus  indicus,  and  tibe  poisonous  fun| 

Epilepsy  is  in  general  a  chronic  disease,  and  for  the  mn 
part  ends  slowly  in  insanity.  But  sometimes  it  proves  fal 
during  a  paroxysm*     The  circumstances  by  which  an  epilepf 


fit  may  be  diBdaguiabed  from  iur«DUc  poiBoning  are  (lie  follow- 
ing: « 

1.  The  epUepUc  fit  u  tametimet  preceded  by  cerftin  tmmu^t, 
such  as  stupor,  a  Ben»e  of  coldaese,  or  creeping,  or  of  a  gratia 
breeze  proceediog  frotn  a  particular  part  of  the  body  towards 
the  head.  Wamiogs,  however,  are  by  no  means  unirerBaL 
M,  Georget,  indeed,  baa  even  stated  that  they  do  not  oeour  in 
more  tham  fire  cases  in  the  hundred  *.  But  this  estimate  pro- 
bably underrates  their  frequency. 

3.  llie  symptoms  of  the  epiliptic  fit  o/mtuf  oAoays  fte^m  o^ 
ienily  and  abrupHy.  The  individual  is  suddenly  observed  to 
cry  out,  often  to  vomit,  and  instantly  falls  down  in  convulaionB. 
The  e£Fects  of  the  narcotic  poisons,  if  we  except  some  cases  of 
poisoning  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  narcotic  gases,  and  a  few 
rare  alkaloidB,neverbeginotberwisetIian  gradually,  thougfa  their 
prioress  towards  their  extreme  of  violence  is  often  r^id.  lliia 
dbtinction  is  generally  an  excellent  one.  But  it  will  not  apply 
so  well  to  some  cases  of  epilepsy  in  which  the  convulsions  afli 
trivial.  Esquirol  says  an  epileptic  fit  may  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  eoma,  with  convulsive  movements  of  the  eyes^  or  Hpe,  or 
chest,  or  a  single  finger  f.  StUl  even  then  the  coma  generally 
begins  abruptly,  so  that  if  the  case  is  seen  from  the  banning,  it 
can  bwdly  be  mistaken  for  narcotic  poisoning.  Some  forme  of 
epilepBy,inwhich  the  tit  is  constituted  merely  by  giddiness,  star- 
ing, wandering  of  the  mind,  and  imperfect  loss  of  recollection  |, 
might  be  confounded  with  the  milder  forms  of  narcotic  poison- 
ing. But  collateral  circumstances  will  scarcely  ever  be  want- 
ing to  distinguish  such  cases  from  one  another. 

The  varieties  of  narcotic  poisoning  which,  in  the  violence 
and  abruptness  of  their  commencement,  bear  the  dosest  resem- 
blance to  an  epileptic  attack,  are  some  cases  of  pffisoning  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  or  with  the  deleterious  gases.  Both  of  these 
varieties,  however,  when  tbey  b^n  so  abruptly,  are  distin- 
guished from  a  fatal  paroxysm  of  epilepsy  by  the  fourth  cha- 
racteristic to  be  mentioned  presently;  and  besides,  in  abrupt 
cases  of  poisoning  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  poison  under  cer- 
tain conditions  will  be  found  in  the  body;  while  in  sudden 

■  Article  EpUefle  in  DictitHinaire  dc  Midecine,  Tiii.  209. 

i-  Ibidem,  lii.  JS12. 

f  Gtorgtt,  U  loco  cit.  212. 
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poisoning  with  the  narcotic  gases,  the  nature  of  the  aecidc 
rendered  obvious  to  a  cautious  inquirer  by  the  collateral  cir*     i 
stances*  * 

3.  As  in  i^plexy,  so  in  epilepsy  the  patient  tit  general  ct     i 
be  rouged  by  external  stimuli.  This,  as  already  observed,  is  o]     i 
although  certainly  not  always,  practicable  in  cases  of  poisoi    i 
with  the  narcotics.     Sometimes,  too,  in  the  epileptic  tit  a     i 
tial  restoration  of  consciousness  may  be  effected  by  loud  sp 
ing,  so  that  in  reply  to  questions  the  patient  will  roll  his  « 
or  move  his  lips.    It  is  thevefore  to  be  understood  in  apph 
the  present  criterion,  that  it  is  only  a  safe  guide  when,  a 
Thany  cases  of  poisoning  with  opium,  the  individual  can  be  r 
ed  to  a  state  of  tolerably  perfect  consciousness. 

4.  When  a  person  dies  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  the  paroxysm 
neraUy  lasts  lonffy  sometimes  more  than  a  day.   So  far  as  I  b 
been  able  to  ascertain,  (though  on  this  point  it  must  be  con 
sed  authors  are  singularly  silent),  it  never  proves  fatal  i 
shorter  time  than  several  hours,  unless  there  have  been  m 
previous  fits ;  and  even  then  it  very  rarely  proves  fatal  m 
rapidly.     I  have  met  with  a  case  which,  after  many  previ 
fits,  proved  fatal  in  little  more  than  an  hour  *.    In  an  iusta 
mentioned  by  Mr  Clifian  of  irregularly  recurring  epilepsy, 
patient  after  beii^  exempt  for  four  months  was  attadced  tM 
a-day  for  four  days,  and  during  an  interval  of  ease  fell  dowi 
the  street  and  died.     Greneral  congestion  and  excessive  s< 
ening  of  the  brain  were  found  'f.     I  have  met  with  a  case  v 
like  this,  where  death  was  owing  to  enormous  extravasatioi 
blood  into  the  ventricles.    So  rapid  a  termination  never  oco 
except  after  several  paroxysms ;  and  probably  never  witb 
well-marked  appearances  in  the  dead  body.     The  v^iety 
poisoning  with  which  epilepsy  is  most  apt  to  be  confounded,  p 
soning  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  has  hitherto  always  proved  ft 
within  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  can  probably  never  pr« 
fatal  so  late  as  a  whole  hour  after  the  symptoms  b^n,  unl 
the  dose  has  been  small  and  given  repeatedly.  Poisoning  w 
the  gas  of  privies, — aoother  variety,  which  sometimes  imiti 
precisely  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  appears  not  to  prove  &tal  in  its  oj 
vulsive  form  later  than  two  hours  after  the  exposure. 

*  The  body  in  this  ease  was  not  examined, 
f  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum«l»  x.  40. 
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5.  Af.  Esquirolf  a  writer  of  very  high  authority,  says  that  epi- 
lepsy very  rarely  proves  Jiaiid  in  the  Jirst  paroxysm.  I  suspect  it 
may  be  said  that  the  first  paroxysm  never  proves  fatal.  For  the 
oases  oonsidered  and  described  as  suoh  have  been  either  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  or  hypertrophy  of 
the  brain,  or  inflammation  of  the  spinal  chord,  or  efiusion  of 
serum  or  blood  into  the  spinal  canal, — all  of  which  may  be 
known  by  the  morbid  appearances.  I  have  also  seen  cases  of 
continued  fever  with  typhomania  and  convulsions,  which  might 
have  been  considered  by  a  careless  observer  examples  of  epi- 
lepsy fatal  in  the  first  fit.  On  the  present  characteristic  it 
would  be  wrong  to  speak  with  confidence,  as  the  question  re- 
garding the  possible  fatality  of  epilepsy  in  the  first  fit  must  de- 
pend greatly  on  the  degree  of  extension  given  to  the  term  epi- 
lepsy. I  can  only  say,  that  in  the  course  of  reading  I  have  not 
hitherto  met  with  an  instance  fetal  in  the  first  paroxysm,  which 
might  not  have  been  referred  by  the  morbid  appearances  to 
one  or  other  of  the  diseases  mentioned  above. 

C^the  Morbid  Appearances. — >With  regard  to  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances found  in  the  bodies  of  epileptics,  much  difference  of 
opinion  previuls  among  pathologists.  The  most  frequent  ap- 
pearances are  tumours  within  the  crabiuin,  excrescences  firom 
the  bone  or  dura  mater,  concretions  in  the  brain  itself,  or  ab- 
scesses there,  and  efibsion  into  the  ventricles  or  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain.  Other-appearances  which  have  also  been  remarked 
are  probably  little  connected  with  the  disease ;  and  at  all  events 
have  been  often  seen  when  epilepsy  did  not  precede  death  *. 

The  morbid  appearances  connected  with  epilepsy  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  looked  for  within  the  head.  The  cause  which  pro- 
duces the  fit  is  often  sDrne  irritation  in  distant  organs. — The 
presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines  of  children  may  occasion 
fetal  epilepsy.  It  is  believed  also  that  they  may  cause  fetal  epi- 
lepsy even  in  adults;  and  whether  their  presence  has  been  the 
cause  of  death  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  often  been 
found  enormously  accumulated  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  of 
adult  epileptic  subjects  f .  The  most  recent  information  on  this 
subject  is  furnished  by  M.  GauUier  de  Clavbry.     In  a  girl  seven 

*  Etptirol,  Diet,  des  Sciences  M6d.  xii.  52B.         ' 

-(•  Corvitarf9  Jonni.  de  M^  xili.  315,  and  sL  81 ;  also  Proit,  la  MMedne 
^lair^e  par  TouTertttre  des  cadavres,  ii.  aB*2»  3B0^  984- 
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yean  old»  who  died  of  oonvulsioiiB  in  six  days,  he  fottnd  elev 
btmbrici  in  the  general  carity  of  the  belly^  and  the  coats  of  t 
stomach  perforated  witif  holes,  in  some  of  which  other  won 
were  sticking.  In  another  child  of  the  same  age^  who  died 
seven  days  of  convulsions,  he  found  thirty-^six  worms  in  i 
peritonsal  sac,  a  great  mass  of  them  in  the  stomach,  and  twc 
ty-seven  making  their  way  through  holes  in  its  coats  *•  It 
very  singular  case  related  by  M.  LepeUetier  of  a  boy  twel 
years  old,  who  died  of  convulsions  in  four  days,  the  only  mo 
bid  appearance  found  was  a  perforation  of  the  gullet  six  lin 
in  diameter,  through  which  two  lumbrioi  had  made  their  w; 
into  a  cavity  in  the  middle  right  lobe  of  the  lungs,  while  an 
ther  was  sticking  in  the  hole,  six  more  occupied  the  lower  pa 
of  the  gullet,  and  three  lay  in  the  stomach  f .— The  irritation 
teething  may  also  excite  q[>ilep8y,  and  in  cases  where  it  h 
proved  fatal  may  be  recognized  by  the  redness  and  swelling ' 
the  ghm,  by  the  tooth  being  on  the  point  of  piercing  the  alve 
lar  process,  and  by  the  turgescence  of  vessels  around  f . — A  vei 
well  known  but  rather  rare  cause  is  the  presence  of  some  hai 
substance  in  the  course  of  a  nerve.  This  variety,  like  tho 
already  mentioned,  may  prove  fatal  in  the  fit,  as  appears  fro 
the  following  interesting  case.  A  stout  young  woman  becan 
suddenly  liable  to  epilepsy,  and,  after  having  repeated  fits 
the  course  of  twenty  months,  died  comatose  in  a  paroxysm 
thirty-three  hours'  duration.  The  fits  having  always  begt 
with  acute  pain  in  a  particular  part  of  the  thigh,  this  part  of  tl 
body  was  carefully  examined,  and  a  bony  tumour  as  big  as 
nut  was  found  on  a  branch  of  the  sciatic  nerve  §. — Other  a] 
pearances  might  likewise  be  here  enumerated,  which  have  bee 
supposed  the  causes  of  symptomatic  epilepsy  ||.  But  few  < 
these  have  been  so  thoroughly  ascertained  as  to  be  allowed  muc 
influence  on  a  medico-legal  opinion* 

It  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  denied,  that  in  many  cases  of  ep 
lepsy  no  decided  morbid  appearance  is  to  be  found  in  the  bod} 
and  that  in  many  others  the  appearances  are  either'So  equivoo 

*  NouveBu  Journal  de  M6declne,  ii.  269. 
f  Journal  Hebdomadaire  et  Universel,  iv.  866. 

X  Portal,  ObflerrationB  sur  la  nature  et  le  traitement  de  l*£pilepaie,  p.  65  and  i 
$  Memorie  ddla  Soe.  M4d.  di  Geneva,  L  88. 
I    Portal^  paasixn. 
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as  not  to  be  satuBtctorily  recognised  in  any  cironiiutances,  or 
so  hidden  in  their  eituatiott  that  they  may  esoape  notice,  unless 
ihe  inspector's  attention  be  drawn  to  the  particoler  spot  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  symptoms. 

Hence  in  actual  questions  as  to  the  occurrence  of  narcotic 
poisoning  when  the  symptoms  resemble  epilepsy,  it  will  be  sel- 
dom possible  to  found  on  the  absence  of  morbid  appearances 
more  than  a  presumptive  opinion  that  death  did  not  proceed 
from  the  natural  cause.  It  is  right  to  remember,  however,  that 
in  cDusideriog  the  absence  of  morbid  appearances  in  reference 
to  the  diagnosia  of  narcotic  poisoning  and  epilepsy,  the  atten- 
tion should  be  confined  to  cases  of  epilepsy  which  prore  fatal 
during  the  fit.  Now  I  suspect  no  such  case  ever  occars,  at 
least  in  adnlta,  fvithont  an  adequate  cause  being  discovemble  in 
the  dead  body,  either  in  the  bead,  or  in  the  course  of  some 
nerve,  or  in  the  accumula^on  of  worms  in  the  intestines.  This 
statement  must  not  be  considered  as  made  with  con6dence*;  but 
it  deserves  invesligation. 

From  all  that  has  now  been  said  on  the  subject  of  epilepsy 
as  a  disease  which  imitates  many  varieties  of  narcotic  poisoning, 
the  medical  jurist  will  probably  arrive  at  the  conclosion,  that, 
although  a  diagnons  cannot  always  be  drawn  with  certainty, 
yet  in  numerous  cases  the  consideration  of  the  symptoms  and 
appearances  af^er  death  will  enable  him  to  say  positively  that 
poisoning  is  out  of  the  question,  and  in  many  others  that  poi- 
soning is  highly  probable. 

Of  the  Dislinclimi  between  Mmingitu  and  Narcotic  Poitontng. 

Inflammation  of  the  inner  membranes  of  the  brain,  which  con-' 
stitutes  the  Acute  Hydrocepkaha  or  acute  Meningitis  of  authors, 
is  not  in  general  apt  to  cause  much  ambiguity ;  for  its  pn^ess 
is  commonly  gradual,  well-marked  and  less  rapid  than  most 
cases  of  narcotic  poisoning;  and  the  appearances  in  the  dead 
■  body,  such  ns  effiisionof  serum,'ljrniphor  pus  on  the  enter  sur- 
face of  the  brain  or  in  the  ventricles,  are  for  the  most  part  ob- 
vious, 

Dt  Abercrom&ie,  however,  has  described  a  form  of  it  occur- 
ring among  children  during  the  existence  of  other  diseases,  par- 
ticularly of  the  chest,  which  might  be  the  cause  of  perplexity; 
for  its  course  is  sometimes  terminated  within  a  day,  its  symp- 
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toms  are  ddirium,  convulsions  and  coma  intermingled,  and  i 
only  morbid  appearance  is  congestion  of  vessels  on  the  sur£ 
and  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  *•  The  affection  now  a]li 
ed  to  imitates  very  closely,  both  in  its  progress  and  in  its  si| 
after  death,  some  varieties  of  poisoning  with  the  v^etable  n; 
cotico-acrids,  such  as  belladonna,  stramonium,  and  hemlo< 
But  the  latter  cases,  when  they  prove  fatal,  seldom  last  neai 
so  long  as  a  day,  while  the  instances  of  meningitis  under  co 
sideration  rarely  cause  death  within  twenty-four  hours.  ] 
Abercrombie  also  notices  a  parallel  disease  occurring  amoi 
adults;  but  it  is  in  them  always  mavked  by  a  consideral 
longer,  though  often  more  obscure  course  "f*. 

Dt  Bright  takes  notice  of  a  similar  affection  under  the  til 
of  ^^  Arachnitis  with  excessive  irritability"  occurring  chief 
among  very  intemperate  people,  but  independently  of  previoi 
disease.     In  general  the  disorder  has  a  well-marked  course 
at  least  several  days'  duration.     But  in  two  of  the  instances  1 
has  given  the  early  stage  was  very  obscure,  the  only  sympton 
having  been  headach  and  sickness  of  no  great  severity  for  foi 
or  five  days ;  after  which  delirium  came  suddenly  on,  and  wi 
followed  by  coma,  and  by  death  within  thirty-six  or  forty  hour. 
The  sole  appearances  found  within  the  head  were  some  seroi 
effusion  and  vascularity  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  in  th 
ventricles  \.    To  these  illustrations  may  be  added  the  heads  c 
a  very  remarkable  case,  which  lately  occurred  here  in  the  pei 
son  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  for  the  particulars  of  which 
am  indebted  to  Ih  Maclagan.     For  three  days  there  had  bee 
occasional  headach,  not  great  enough  to  prevent  him  pursuing 
his  ordinary  avocations,  yet  becoming  so  troublesome  on  th 
morning  of  the  third  day  as  to  induce  him  to  have  leeches  applied 
But  next  morning  he  was  seized  rather  suddenly  with  quickl; 
increasing  coma,  and  in  forty  hours  more  he  expired.     In  thi 
instance  the  whole  surface  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  bod 
over  the  hemispheres  and  in  the  ventricles,  was  found  linei 
with  soft,  yellowish-green  lymph. 

In  such  cases  it  is  apparent  that  an  inspection  after  dead 
wQl  often  unfold  their  real  nature  where  the  history  of  tb 

"*  On  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spine,  Cases,  18,  19,  20. 

-|-  On  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Brain.     Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  xiT< 

X  Reports  of  Medical  Cases,  ii.  14, 15. 
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•jrmptoms  nmj  l«are  it  in  doubt.  But  even  without  an.  inipec- 
tion  it  is  not  likely  that  a  careful  phyaician  could  mistake  them 
for  narcotic  poisoning ;  for  independently  of  other  oonsiderar 
tions  there  is  always,  before  the  severe  symptoms  set  in,  a  pre^ 
cursory  stage  of  ill  health,  commonly  indicating  an  obscure  af«- 
fection  of  the  head,  and  such  as  no  one  but  a  very  careless  oIk 
server  could  fail  to  discover  and  appreciate. 

I  should  scarcely  have  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  Chro^ 
ntc  Meningitis  among  the  diseases  apt  to  imitate  the  e£Fects  of 
narcotic  poisons,  because  it  is  commonly  marked  by  a  long  and 
distinct  course.  But  the  following  ease,  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  Dr  Amoldi  of  Montreal,  lately  one  of  my  pupils,  will 
show  that,  like  other  diseases  of  the  head,  chronic  meningitis 
may  be  latent  in  its  early  stage,  and  may,  after  developing  itself^ 
terminate  in  a  day,  and  then  in  some  measure  imitate  poisoning 
with  narcotics.  A  middle-aged  female^  subject  for  a  twelve- 
month  to  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  left  ear,  and  occasional 
headach,  which  was  supposed  to  be  rheumatic,  was  seized  one 
morning  with  acute  pain  in  the  head,  followed  in  a  few  hours 
by  eonvulnons  and  tendency  to  coma ;  under  which  symptoms 
she  died  within  twenty  hours,  although  treated  actively  from 
the  commencement.  On  dissection,  the  brain  and  pia  mater 
were  found  healthy,  except  at  the  part  corresponding  with  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  left  temporal  bone,  where  the  brain  was 
a  little  8ofl;ened.  The  corresponding  part  of  the  temporal  bone 
and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  occipital  were  completely  denuded 
and  covered  with  pus,  which  had  established  a  passage  for  itself 
into  the  cavity  of  the  ear. 

Of  &e  Distinction  between  Inflammation  of  t/ie  Brain  and 

Narcotic  Poisoning. 

Inflammation  of  the  Brain  itself,  the  BamoUisiement  of  French 
writers,  occasionally  excites  symptoms  not  unlike  those  produ<> 
ced  by  some  narcotic  poisons ;  and  in  a  few  instances  its  course 
has  appeared  to  be  equally  short  It  requires  particular  notice, 
because  the  appearances  left  in  the  dead  body  are  sometimes 
apt  to  escape  observation. 

This  disease  in  its  well-marked  form  has  been  noticed  by 
various  authors  from  Morgagni  downwards.    But  the  first  re- 
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gnhr  accounts  of  it  were  given  in  1818  by  Dr  Abercrambit  * 
and  in  1819  by  M.  Rodan  f  of  Paris,  and  Profe$8or  Lalkmand: 
of  Montpellier.  Its  syniptonis  are  allied  to  those  of  apoplez] 
and  epilepsy.  But  the  comatose  state  is  generally  preceded  b] 
delirium  or  imperfect  palsy,  and  often  by  a  febrile  state  of  thi 
circulation.  Contraction  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  which  was 
once  supposed  to  be  a  distinguishing  sign  of  this  disease,  is 
neither  essential  nor  peculiar  to  it  In  the  dead  body  it  is  re* 
cognized  by  the  presence  either  of  an  abscess  in  the  brain, — or 
more  commonly  of  a  nucleus  of  disorganized  cerebral  tissue  sur* 
rounded  by  unnatural  redness  or  softness,— K>r  sometimes  of  a 
clot  of  blood  surrounded  by  similar  softening.  Occasionally, 
when  the  disease  kills  in  its  early  stage,  nothing  is  found  but 
redness  of  a  part  of  the  brain,  and  slight  softening  of  the  tissue, 
recognizable  only  by -scraping  it  with  the  edge  of  the  scalpel. 

In  the  form  in  which  it  is  commonly  seen,  and  as  describe 
ed  by  Rostan  and  Lallemand  from  a  great  number  of  cases, 
it  can  hardly  be  confounded  with  the  effects  of  Narcotic  Poi- 
sons, as  its  course  is  much  slower.      It  seldom  proves  fiital  in 
less  than  several  days  §.      Yet  in  some  instances  it  may  prove 
fatal  instantly.      Lancisi  notices  the  case  of  an  Italian  noble* 
man,  who  after  an  apoplectic  fit  became  liable  to  frequent  but 
slight  attacks  of  lethargy, — who  at  length  died  quite  suddenly 
more  than  a  year  aflierwards, — and  in  whose  brain  an  organiz- 
ed clot  was  found,  with  extensive  suppuration  of  the  brain 
around  it  ||.      An  unequivocal  case  of  the  same  kind  has  been 
related  by  Mr  Dickgan^  a  navy-surgeon.      An  elderly  sailor, 
who  for  months  before  had  done  duty,  eaten  his  rations,  and 
drunk  his  grog  as  usual,  suddenly  dropped  down  while  in  the 
act  of  pulKng  his  oar,  and  died  at  once ;  and  after  death  there 
was  found  in  the  middle  lobes  of  the  brain  an  extensive  abscess, 
iivhioh  had  made  its  way  to  the  surface  f.     Such  cases  might, 
in  certain  circumstances,  be  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  large 
doses  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid ;  but  the  morbid  appearances  are 
of  course  quite  characteristic.    M.  Louts  has  related  an  instance 

*  On  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spine,  Cases  16  and  17. 

f  Recberches  sur  le  RatnoUissement  de  Cerveau,  1819,  1828. 

i  Reefaerohcs  Anat.  Pathol,  sur  I'Encephale.    1820. 

$  See  also  Dr  Abercrambie  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Chord,  p.  71. 

g  Opera  yaria,  Venetiis,  1739. — De  Mortibus  SubiUneis,  p.  12. 

5  London  Medical  Refioeitory,  N.  S.  ii.  816. 
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like  the  last  two,  but  where  the  disease  was  altogether  latent. 
His  patient  after  a  long  illness  died  of  diseased  heart,  the  ven- 
tricles of  which  communicated  together.  He  never  had  a  symp- 
tom of  disorder  of  the  head ;  yet  on  dissection  an  extensive 
recent  ramollissement  was  found  in  the  right  corpus  striatum  and 
another  in  the  right  tlwlamus  *. 

None  of  the  treatises  I  have  seen  on  the  subject  make  men- 
tion of  a  form  of  cerebral  inflammation  intermediate  between 
suddenly  fatal  cases  and  those  which  last  several  days, — a  form 
in  which  the  patient's  illness  endures  for  a  few  hours  only,  and 
which  both  in  the  special  symptoms  and  in  their  course  imi- 
tates exactly  the  effects  of  some  narcotics.    Two  such  cases  have 
come  under  my  notice,  both  of  which  were  judicial,  poisoning 
having  been  suspected.     One  of  them  proved  fatal  in  an  hour 
and  a  half,  the  individual  having  previously  been  in  excellent 
health ;  and  the  only  appearance  of  disease  was  softening  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  where  it  lies  over 
the  lefl  orbit.     The  other  was  more  remarkable  in  its  circum- 
stances.    In  November  1822,  a  man,  who  had  previously  en- 
joyed excellent  health,  was  found  one  morning  in  a  low  lodg- 
ing-house in  the  Lawnmarket  comatose,  and  convulsed ;  and  he 
died  seven  hours  afterwards.     The  neighbours  spread  a  report, 
that  the  woman  of  the  house  had  poisoned  him,  with  the  view 
of  selling  the  body ;  and  by  an  odd  coincidence  the  police,  when 
they  went  to  apprehend  the  woman,  found  an  anatomist  hid  in 
a  closet.     The  body  was  judicially  examined  by  Mr  Newbig- 
ging  and  myself;  and  we  found  an  ulcer  on  the  forepart  of  the 
left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  and  a  small  patch  of  softening  on 
each  middle  lobe. 

It  is  only  in  cases  like  the  last  two  that  the  disease  is  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  poison ;  and  the  morbid  appear- 
ances will  at  once  distinguish  them.  But  it  is  requisite  to  re- 
member that  softening  of  the  brain  when  not  far  advanced  is  apt 
to  escape  notice,  as  it  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  a  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  diseased  part.  In  the  first  of  the  two  cases 
I  have  related,  the  cause  of  death  was  very  nearly  assumed  to 
have  been  Simple  Apoplexy,  when  at  length  the  true  disorder 
was  unexpectedly  noticed.  I  presume,  indeed,  that  strictly 
speaking,  both  of  the  cases  which  came  under  my  notice  ought 

*  R^cherchcs  AnatoTnico-Pathologiqucs,  313. 
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to  be  considered  as  simple  apoplexy  excited  by  pre-existiufir  ^ 
moUissement. 

Of  the  Distinction  between  Hypertrophy  of  the  Brain  and 

Narcotic  Poisoning. 

This  disease  is  not  here  mentioned '  because  its  symptoK 
and  prepress  resemble  very  closely  those  of  poisoning  with  tl 
narcotics;  for  it  causes  epileptic  symptoms,  which,  besides  th 
they  are  preceded  for  some  time  by  other  head  a£Pections,  vei 
rarely  prove  fatal  in  less  than  three  days.     But  some  notice  < 
it  is  necessary,  because  the  disease  is  only  of  recent  discover^ 
and  the  appearances  left  by  it  in  the  dead  body  may  escape  ol 
serration.      Besides,  the  physician  is  at  present  imperfect! 
acquainted  with  it,  and  therefore,  when  a  more  extensive  coi 
lection  of  cases  shall  have  been  made,  it  may  be  found  t 
prove  at  times  fatal  so  rapidly  as  to  admit  of  being  confound 
ed  with  narcotic  poisoning.     It  is  always  a  chronic  or  sIot 
disease,  it  is  true ;  but,  like  other  diseases  of  the  brain,  its  earl; 
stages  may  possibly  be  so  completely  latent  that  the  patient  ma] 
appear  to  die  of  a  few  hours'  illness;    This,  however,  must  b< 
left  to  the  determination  of  future  experience.     The  most  ra- 
pid case  yet  published  proved  fatal  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
first  appearance  of  symptoms. 

The  appearances  which  it  leaves  in  the  body  are  increased 
density  and  tirmness  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part  of  the  brain, — 
flattening  of  the  convolutions  on  their  outer  surface,  so  that 
their  grooves  are  almost  obliterated  and  the  investing  mem- 
brane uncommonly  dry, — unusual  emptiness  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  brain  and  its  membranes, — and  a  protrusion  of  the 
brain  upwards  on  removal  of  the  skull-cap,  as  if  the  brain  were 
too  large  for  its  containing  cavity  *. 

Some  pathologists  doubt  the  existence  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
brain  as  a  distinct  disease,  and  conceive  that  the  appearance  of 
.flattening  of  the  convolutions  has  been  produced  by  serum  ef- 
fused between  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid  membrane.  But 
this  explanation  will  not  account  for  the  cases  lately  published, 
where  it  is  expressly  stated  that  little  or  no  fluid  was  to  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  brain  or  in  the  base  of  the  skull. 

•  LaenncCy  Revue  M6dica]e,  1828,  iv.  Dance,  Repertoire  G^n^ral  d*Anatomie 
Fnthologiquey  r'l.  197. 
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Cfthe  Distinction  between  Diseates  of  the  Spinal  Chord  and 

Narcotic  Poisoning, 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  on  the  acute  dbeases  of  the 
Spinal  Chord,  which  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  effects 
of  narcotic  poisons.  The  diseases  are  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  spinal  canal,  inflammation  of  the  membranes,  and  in- 
flammation {ramoUissemen£]  of  the  chord  itself.  These  diaor«> 
ders  are  commonly  marked  by  obvious  and  characteristic  ajrmp* 
toms  and  by  a  much  slower  course  than  that  of  the  affections 
induced  by  narootic  poisons.  But  occasionally  they  i^proack 
closely  the  characters  of  some  of  the  slow  oases  of  narootic  poi« 
soning,  palsy  being  absent,  the  leading  symptoms  consisting  of 
delirium,  convulsions  and  coma,  and  the  fittal  event  occurring 
within  the  third  day.  Dr  Abercrambie  and  M.  OUivier  have 
related  examples  of  the  kind  arising  from  extravasation  of 
blood  *,  serous  efiusion  -f*  and  softening  of  the  chord  ^.  Sack 
cases  are  exceedingly  rare ;  but  the  possibility  of  their  occur- 
rence should  impose  on  the  medical  jurist  the  necessity  of  exa* 
mining  the  spine  with  care  in  all  judicial  cases  of  alleged  nar- 
cotic poisoning,  ei^ecially  when  death  has  not  been  rq^id. 

Of  the  Distinction  between  Syncopal  Asphyxia^  and  Narcotic 

Poisons. 

The  only  other  natural  disease  requiring  notice  under  the 
present  head  is  the  Asphyxia  Idiopathica  of  the  late  Mr  Che- 
valier. It  may  be  the  cause  of  embarrassment  in  questions  re- 
garding narcotic  poisoning,  when  the  course  of  the  symptoms 
to  their  &tal  termination  is  rapid,  and  vi^ls  not  witnessed  by 
any  person ;  for  it  causes  death  with  equal  rapidity,  and  its 
signs  in  the  dead  body  are  very  obscure.  It  has  been  observ- 
ed chiefly  among  women  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  or 
soon  after  delivery ;  but  it  has  also  been  known  to  attack  the 
male  sex.  It  generally  commences  during  a  state  of  perfect 
health,  and  is  seldom  preceded  by  any  warning  of  danger.  The 
person  suddenly  complains  of  slight  sickness,  giddiness,  and 
excessive  faintness,  immediately  seems  to  sleep  or  swoon  away, 
and  expires  gently  without  a  struggle.     The  only  iq>peanaioe 

*  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Chord,  Case  132. 

t  Ibidem,  Case  181.     Ollivkr^  Trait^  de  la  moelle  ^iniere,  Obs.  42. 

\  AhercromhiCj  Case  138. 
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of  note  found  in  the  dead  body  is  unusual  flacoiditjr  and  empti 
Dess  of  the  heart  *•     But  even'  these  slight  appearances  are  ttt 
constant ;  for  in  a  case  related  by  Rochoux  of  a  woman  who 
while  in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  suddenly  grew  pale,  slipper 
off  her  chair,  and  died  on  the  spot,  the  auricles  of  the  hear 
contained  a  great  deal  of  blood  f.     This  singular  disorder  ap 
pears  to  conast  of  nothing  else  than  a  mortal  tendency  to  iaint' 
ing ;  and  it  may  prove  fatal  either  in  the  first  fit  of  syncope,  oi 
after  an  hour  and  a  half.     A  case  which  Mr  Chevalier  hai 
quoted  from  Morgagni,  and  which  lasted  four  hours,  seems  tc 
me  a  case  of  simple  apoplexy,  and  not  the  disease  in  question. 
Death  often  takes  place  in  the  same  way  from  Organic  Dis- 
eases of  tilt  Heart.     Such  cases  may  be  confounded  with  the 
most  rapid  variety  of  poisoning  with  hydrocyanic  acid ;  and  \i 
the  duration  of  the  symptoms  preceding  death  is  unknown, 
they  may  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  poisoning  generally.     But 
they  are  of  course  at  once  distinguished  by  the  morbid  appear- 
ances.    A  trivial  organic  derangement  may  be  the  occasion  of 
instant  death. 

The  genera  comprehended  in  the  class  of  Narcotics  are  Opi- 
um, Henbane,  Lettuce-Opium,  Solanum,  Hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  the  Deleterious  Gases.  Of  these  genera  the  last  is  by  no 
means  a  pure  one,  for  it  includes  many  gases  which  act  as  irri- 
tants only ;  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  consider  them  all  to- 
gether, than  to  distribute  them  into  two  separate  classes.  Some 
other  vegetable  substances  besides  the  Henbane,  Lettuce-Opi- 
um, and  Solanum,  possess  nearly  the  same  properties ;  but  as 
they  likewise  cause  irritation,  they  are  arranged  more  appro- 
priately in  the  next  class,  the  Narcotico-Acrids. 

Most  of  the  narcotic  vegetables  owe  their  poisonous  proper- 
ties to  a  peculiar  principle,  probably  of  an  alkaline  nature,  and 
alightly  different  in  each.  This  discovery  was  made  with  re- 
gaurd  to  opium  in  1812;  and  the  discovery  of  the  active  prin- 
ciple in  that  drug  has  been  followed  more  lately  by  the  detec- 
tion of  analogous  principles  in  most  of  the  narcotics,  as  well  as 
in  many  narcotico-acrids. 

These  principles  are  generally  crystalline,  soluble  in  alcohol 

*  London  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions,  i.  157. 
'f*   Racherchef  sur  I'ApopIaxiej  p*  IdO. 
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and  the  acids,  little  soluble  in  water,  free  from  mineral  admixj 
ttfre,  and  entirely  destructible  by  heat.  When  purified  with 
the  greatest  care,  they  still  retain  decided  ^alkaline  properties; 
but  on  account  of  their  number  and  their  low  power  of  neu- 
tralization, their  alkaline  nature  was  long  denied ;  and  they  have 
been  conventionally  styled  alkaloids. 

Leaving  the  question  as  to  their  alkaline  nature  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  chenust,  it  is  of  more  consequence,  in  regard  to 
the  objects  of  this  work,  to  observe,  that  they  are  all  highly 
energetic,  and  that  in  them  are  concentrated  all  the  leading  pro- 
perties of  the  drugs  from  which  they  are  procured. 

In  their  natural  state  they  exist  in  combination  with  various 
ternary  acids,  some  of  which  are  peculiar ;  and  they  are  like- 
wise intimately  blended  or  more  probably  united  chemically 
with  other  inert  principles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  particu- 
larly, with  resinous  and  extractive  matters,  to  which  they  ad- 
here with  great  obstinacy. 

The  experiments,  which  have  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
narcotic  poisons  act  on  the  brain  by  entering  the  blood-vessels, 
have  been  repeated  with  their  alkaloids,  and  have  yielded  simi- 
lar results.  But  the  alkaloids  are  in  equal  quantities  much  more 
energetic  than  the  crude  poisons.  Their  effects  indeed  are 
dreadful,  and  some  well  authenticated  instances  of  their  action 
appear  hardly  less  marvellous  than  the  most  extravagant  notions 
entertained  in  ancient  times  of  the  operation  of  poisons.  One 
of  them,  the  principle  of  nux  vomica,  which,  however,  does  not 
belong  to  the  present  class,  is  so  active  that  in  all  probability 
a  man  might  be  killed  with  a  third  part  of  a  grain  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes. 

It  is  very  difficult  fo  detect  some  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids; 
and  it  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  they  are  rare,  and  not  to  be 
procured  but  by  complex  processies. 

Chemical  analysis  does  not  by  any  means  supply  so  good 
evidence  of  poisoning  with  the  narcotics  as  it  does  of  poison- 
ing with  the  irritants.  The  chemical  properties  of  most  of  the 
narcotics  are  not  very  characteristic,  and  they  are  not  well  de- 
veloped unless  with  a  larger  quantity  of  the  poison  than  will 
usually  be  met  with  in  medico-legal  investigations.  This  re- 
mark, however,  does  not  apply  universally ;  and  it  is  probable, 
that,  as  organic  analysis  goes  on  improving,  better  and  more 
delicate  processes  will  be  discovered. 
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OF  POISONING  WITH  OPIUM. 

To  the  medical  jurist  opium  is  one  of  the  most  importani 
poisons ;  unce  there  is  hardly  any  other  whose  effects  co 
more  frequendy  under  his  cognizance.     It  is  the  poison  ro 
generally  resorted  to  by  the  timid  to  accomplish  self-destr 
tion,  for  which  purpose  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  on  accoi 
of  the  gentleness  of  its  operation.     It  has  also  been  often  \ 
source  of  fatal  accidents,  which  naturally  arise  from  its  i 
tensive  employment  in  medicine.     It  has  likewise  been  lo 
very  improperly  employed  to  create  amusement.    And  in  recc 
times  it  has  been  made  use  of  to  commit  murder,  and  to  indu 
stupor  previous  to  the  commission  of  robbery.     Mr  Burnett^ 
his  work  on  Criminal  Law,  has  mentioned  a  trial  for  murd 
in  1800,  in  which  the  prisoners  were  accused  of  having  coi 
mitted  the  crime  by  poisoning  with  opium ;  and  although  a  ve 
diet  of  not  proven  was  returned,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  d 
ceased,  an  adult,  was  poisoned  in  the  way  supposed.     A  fe 
years  ago,  a  very  remarkable  trial  took  place  at  Paris,  whe 
poisoning  was  allied  to  have  been  effected  by  means  of  tl 
alkaloid  principle  of  opium ;  and  the  prisoner,  a  young  phye 
cian  of  the  name  of  Castaing,  was  condemned  and  executed. 

In  several  parts  of  Scotland  during  the  last  ten  years  max 
persons  have  been  brought  into  great  danger  by  opium  havin 
been  administered  as  a  narcotic  to  facilitate  robbery,  and  son 
have  actually  been  killed.  In  December  1828,  a  conviction  wi 
obtained  in  the  Justiciary  Court  of  Edinburgh  for  this  crim( 
in  which  instance  the  persons  who  had  taken  the  opium  recc 
yered.  A  fatal  case,  which  was  strongly  suspected  to  be  of  th 
«ame  nature,  was  submitted  to  me  by  the  Sheriff  of  this  count 
in  1828;  but  sufficient  evidence  could  not  be  procured.  I 
July  1829  a  man  Stewart  and  his  wife  were  condemned,  ai 
subsequently  executed  for  the  same  crime,  the  person  to  whm 
they  gave  the  opium  having  been  killed  by  it.  And  about 
year  afterwards  a  similar  instance  occurred  at  Glasgow,  fi 
which  a  man  Byers  and  his  wife  were  condemned  at  the  Autun 
Circuit  of  1831. 
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Section  I. — Of  the  Chemical  History  and  Tests  of  Opium. 

Opium  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  capsules  of  the  Papaver 
somniferum.  It  has  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  its  fresh  sur- 
face glistens  when  cut.  It  is  commonly  soft  and  plastic ;  but^ 
if  pure,  may  be  dried  so  as  to  become  brittle.  Ita  smell  is 
strong  and  quite  peculiar.  Its  taste  is  also  peculiar,  yerj  bit* 
ter,  and  somewhat  acrid.  In  consequence  of  its  strong  peculiar 
taste  one  would  suppose  it  no  easy  matter  to  administer  opium 
secretly.  The  plan  resorted  to  by  thieves  and  robbers  seems 
to  be,  to  deaden  the  sense  of  taste  by  strong  spirits,  and  then 
to  ply  the  person  with  porter  or  ale  drugged  with  laudanum^ 
or  the  black  drop,  which  possesses  less  odour. 

The  following  account  of  the  chemical  history  of  opium  will 
be  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  the  leading  properties  o(  the 
principles,  in  which  are  concentrated  its  active  qualities,  or 
which  are  likely  by  their  chemical  characters  to  supply  proof 
of  its  presence. 

The  common  solvents  act  readily  on  opium.  Water  dissolves 
its  active  principles  even  at  low  temperatures.  So  does  alcohoL 
So  particularly  do  the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids  when  much 
diluted.  Ether  removes  from  it  little  else  than  one  of  its  ac- 
tive principles,  nareotine.  By  the  action  of  these  agents  are 
procured  various  preparations  in  common  use.  Laudanum  is 
the  spirituous  infusion,  and  contains  the  active  ingredients  of 
a  twelfth  part  of  its  weight  of  opium.  Scotch  Paregoric  Elixir^ 
a  solution  inammoniated  spirit,  is  only  one-fifth  of  the  strength 
of  laudanum ;  and  English  Paregoric^  a  tincture  of  opium  and 
camphor,  is  four  times  weaker  still.  Wine  of  opium  containa 
the  soluble  part  of  a  sixteenth  of  its  weight.  The  Black  drop 
and  Battley^s  sedative  liquor  are  believed  to  be  solutions  of  opium 
in  vegetable  acids,  and  to  possess,  the  former  four,  the  latter 
three  times  the  strength  of  laudanum.  But  their  strength  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated ;  neither  of  them,  according  to  my 
own  experience,  being  above  halfthe  strength  supposed.  The 
juice  and  infusion  of  the  garden  poppy  are  also  powerfully  nar- 
cotic, so  as  even  to  have  caused  death  both  when  (j^ven  by  the 
mouth  and  in  the  way  of  injection*.  Many  other  pharmaceu- 
tic preparations  contain  opium. 

*   Arcliives  G6n.  xiv.  406. 
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If  qpium  be  infused  in  snooenive  portions  of  cold  filter,  tl 
water  dissolves  all  its  poisonous  principles^  and  also  a  peculi 
acid  possessing^  characteristic  chemical  properties.  These  prii 
ciples,  as  well  as  the  acid,  are  thrown  down  again  and  separa 
ed  from  various  inert  matters  by  boiling  the  watery  infusioi 
with  magnesia.  The  principles  thrown  down  with  the  magni 
sia  are  morphia^  the  alkaloid  of  opium, — luircoHne,  a  poison,  m 
an  alkaloid, — a  peculiar  acid  named  the  mecanic^ — and  a  res 
naid  mbttanee. 

In  order  to  separate  these  principles  from  one  another,  th 
magnesian  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  and  boiled  with  proc 
spirit,  which  takes  up  chieily  the  narcotine  and  the  resin,  leav 
ing  the  morphia  and  the  meconic  acid, — the  latter  in  unioi 
wiUi  magnesia. — The  narcotine  is  separated  from  the  resin  b; 
evaporating  the  proof  spirit  and  treating  the  residue  with  ether 
which  dissolves  the  narcotine  and  leaves  most  of  the  resin. — Ii 
order  to  separate  the  morphia  from  the  meconate  of  magnesia 
they  are  boiled  in  strong  alcohol,  which  leaves  the  meconati 
and  dissolves  the  former,  along  with  a  little  resinoid  or  colour- 
ing matter.     From  this  extraneous  matter  it  may  be  freed  b} 
repeated  crystallisation,  or  by  digesting  the  alcoholic  solution 
with  animal  charcoal. — Finally,  the  meconic  acid  is  procored 
by  digesting  the  impure  meconate  of  magnesia  in  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  evaporating  to  a  certain  extent,  collecting  what  is 
deposited  on  cooling,  dissolving  it  in  water,  throwing  down  the 
meconic  acid  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  separating  the  lead  by  sus- 
pending the  washed  meconate  hi  lead  in  water,  and  transmit- 
ting a  current  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  through  the  mixture. 
The  sulphur  unites  with  the  lead,  and  the  hydrogen  with  the 
oxygen  in  the  oxide  of  lead,  while  the  mecoQic  acid,  becoming 
free,  is  redissolved,  and  may  be  procured  in  impure  scaly  crys- 
tals by  evaporation. 

This  is  the  simplest  mode  of  showing  the  composition  of 
opium,  but  each  of  its  principles  may  be  separately  procured  by 
various  simpler  methods.  It  must  farther  be  observed  that  of 
late  no  fewer  than  three  new  crystalline  principles  have  been  de- 
tected in  opium,  namely,  Nareeine^  Meconinej  and  Codeine.  These^  < 
however,  exist  in  very  small  quantity ;  and  the  first  two  form 
so  minute  a  proportion  that  they  may  be  disregarded  in  a  toxi- 
cological  point  of  view. 
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Of  tkfi  various  principles  now  indicated  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  here  only  morphia,  narcotine,  codeine,  and  meconic  acid. 
They  require  mention  either  as  being  active  poisons,  or  because 
a  knowledge  of  their  leading  characters  will  be  useful  in  con- 
ducting a  medico-legal  analysis  in  a  case  of  poisoning  with 
opium. 

Oft/ie  Tests  for  Meconic  Acid. — This  acid  may  be  procured 
in  various  ways  more  easily  than  in  the  manner  mentioned 
above.  A  convenient  mode  is  to  precipitate  a  strong  watery 
infusion  of  opium  with  acetate  of  lead, — ^to  decompose  the  im- 
pure meconate  of  lead  thus  thrown  down  by  suspending  it  in 
ten  or  twelve  parts  of  water,  and  transmitting  a  stream  of  sul- 
phuretted-hydrogen,— to  crystallize  the  acid  thus  disengaged 
from  the  lead  by  evaporating  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
180''  F. — and  to  redissolve  the  crystals  and  purify  them  by  sub- 
jecting them  a  second  time  to  precipitation  with  acetate  of  lead 
and  decomposition  by  sulphuretted-hydrogen.  In  this  way,  by 
operating  on  the  large  scalo,  I  have  procured  crystals  almost 
colourless. — Another  mode  by  which  a  small  quantity  of 
very  pure  acid  may- be  quickly  prepared  is  by  mixing  the 
first  precipitation  of  meconate  of  lead  with  vitrified  borade 
acid,  and  heating  the  mixture  gently  in  a  tube  or  retort.  At 
a  temperature  somewhat  short  of  that  at  which  charring  takes 
place,  white  crystals  of  meconic  acid  are  sublimed.  The 
latter  process  is  a  modification  of  one  proposed  by  C/umlant 
of  Dresden  in  1818*.  Meconic  acid,  as  procured  by  evapo- 
ration, is  usually  in  little  scales  of  a  pale  brown  or  yellowish 
tint,  being  rendered  so  by  adhering  resin  or  extractive  mat- 
ter ;  but  when  nearly  colourless,  as  prepared  by  die  former  of 
the  two  processes  just  described,  it  forms  long,  extremely  de- 
licate, tabular  crystals,  which  in  mass  have  a  fine  silky  appear- 
ance like  spermaceti.  1.  When  heated  in  a  tube,  it  is  partly 
decomposed,  and  partly  sublimed ;  and  the  sublimate  condenses 
in  filamentous,  radiated  crystals.  2.  When  dissolved  even  in 
a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  the  solution  acquires  an  intense 
cherry-red  colour  with  the  permuriate  of  iron.  The  sublimed 
crystals  have  the  same  property.  Only  one  other  acid  is  so  af- 
fected, namely,  the  sulpho-cyanic,  a  very  rare  substance.  It  has 

*  Buchncr*t  Repertorium  fur  die  PhRrmatie,  iv.  G^ 
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beeo  repeatedly  stated  of  late  *,  that  the  redness  produced 
meconic  acid  may  be  distinguished  by  the  effect  of  an  alk 
which  is  said  to  bleach  the  colour  produced  by  sulpho-cyanica^ 
but  to  deepen  the  cherry-red  tint  occasioned  by  the  mecoi 
This  is  not  correct ;  an  alkali  added  to  the  red  solution  of  i 
conate  of  iron  precipitates  oxide  of  iron  and  renders  the  liq 
colourless.  3.  Its  solution  gives  a  pale-green  precipitate  w 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  and,  if  the  precipitate  is  not  too  abi 
dant,  it  is  dissolved  by  boiling,  but  re-appears  on  cooling. 

Of  the  Tests  fir  Morphia  and  its  Salts* — Morphia,  when  pu 
is  in  small,  beautiful,  white  crystals.  Various  forms  have  be 
ascribed  to  them ;  but  in  the  numerous  crystallizations  I  ha 
made,  it  has  always  assumed  when  pure  the  form  of  a  slighi 
flattened  hexangular  prism.     It  has  a  bitter  taste,  but  no  smc 

A  gentle  heat  melts  it,  and  if  the  fluid  mass  is  then  allow 
to  cool,  a  crystalline  radiated  substance  is  formed.   A  strong 
heat  reddens  and  then  chars  the  fused  mass,  white  fumes  of 
peculiar  odour  are  disengaged,  and  at  last  the  mass  kindles  ai 
bums  brightly. — Morphia  is  very  little  soluble  in  water.    It 
more  soluble,  yet  still  sparingly  so,  in  ether.     But  its  prop 
solvents  are  alcohol,  or  the  diluted  acids,  mineral  as  well 
vegetable.     All  its  solutions  are  intensely  bitter,  and  that 
alcohol  has  an  alkaline  reaction. — From  its  solutions  in  the  acid 
crystallizable  salts  may  be  procured ;  and  morphia  may  be  » 
parated  by  the  superior  affinity  of  any  of  the  inorganic  alkali 
more  particularly  by  ammonia ;  but  it  is  redissolved  by  an  e3 
cess  of  alkali. — Morphia  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  is  dh 
solved  with  effervescence,  and  becomes  instantly  orange-re( 
which,  if  too  much  acid  has  been  used,  changes  quickly  to  yd 
low.     The  colour  is  said  to  be  destroyed  by  disoxygenatin 
agents,  such  as  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  or  protochloride  of  tin 
but  this  I  have  never  been  able  to  observe.  The  coloration  c 
morphia  by  nitric  acid  is  a  characteristic  property,  which  it  poi 
Besses  in  common  with  some  other  alkaloids,  such  as  brucia,  ai 
also  strychnia  when  not  quite  pure.  The  change  of  colour  is  ssi 
by  most  chemists  to  depend  on  adhering  resinoid  matter,  and  m 
to  be  possessed  by  perfectly  pure  morphia ;  but  I  have  found  it^ 
take  place  strongly  in  crystals  which  appeared  to  me  colourlefl 
so  that  we  may  at  all  events  be  sure  the  property  will  exist 

*  Liondon  Medical  Gazette,  viii.  47. 
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all  samples  to  be  found  in  the  shops. — When  suspended  in  water 
in  the  form  of  fine  powder  and  then  treated  widi  a  drop  or  two 
of  permuriate  of  iron  containing  very  little  excess  of  acid,  it  is 
dissolved  and  forms  a  deep-greenish-blue  solution,  the  tint  of 
which  is  more  purely  blue,  the  stronger  the  solution  is,  and  the 
purer  the  morphia.  This  is  a  property  even  more  characteristio 
than  the  former,  since  no  such  effect  is  produced  on  any  other 
known  alkaloid.  Like  the  effect  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  said  not 
to  be  essential  to  morphia,  but  to  depend  on  adhering  resinoid 
matter ;  yet  I  have  remarked  the  blue  colour  strongly  produ- 
ced with  powdered  morphia  of  snowy  whiteness.  Another  pro- 
perty by  which  morphia  may  be  also  distinguished  from  all  other 
alkaloids  is  the  decomposition  of  iodic  acid.  A  solution  of  iodic 
acid  is  turned  brown  either  by  morphia  or  its  salts,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  iodine.  No  other  alkaloid  has  the  same  effect ; 
and  the  test  is  so  delicate  that  it  affects  a  solution  containing  a 
7000th  of  morphia  *. 

Acetate  of  Morphia*  This  salt  used  to  be  the  common  medi- 
cinal form  for  administering  morphia ;  but  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  superseded  in  this  city  by  the  muriate,  since  Dr  W, 
Gregory  pointed  out  a  cheap  mode  of  procurii^  that  salt  in  a 
state  of  purity  f.  The  acetate  is  in  confused  crystals,  usually 
of  a  brownish  colour  from  impurities.  The  stronger  acids 
disengage  acetic  add.  The  alkalis  throw  down  morphia  from 
its  solution  in  water.  Nitric  acid  and  permuriate  of  iron  act  on 
it  as  on  morphia  itself. 

HydrocUorate  of  Morphia^ — ^The  muriate  or  hydrochlorate 
must  be  carefully  attended  to  by  the  medical  jurist,  because 
since  the  discovery  by  Dr  Gregory  of  a  cheap  process  for  pre- 
paring it,  it  has  come  into  extensive  use  in  this  city  and  else- 
where instead  of  opium.  As  now  prepared,  it  is  almost  snowy- 
white  and  appears  pulverulent,  but  is  in  reality  a  congeries  of 
filiform  crystals.  It  decrepitates  slightly  when  heated,  and  then 
melt<s  and  at  the  same  time  chars,  exhaling  a  strong  odour  some- 
what like  that  of  truffles.  Nitric  acid  and  permuriate  of  iron 
act  on  it  as  on  morphia.  Boiling  water  will  dissolve  fully  its 
own  weight,  and  very  easily  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  hy- 
drochlorate of  morphia ;  and  on  cooling  down  to  60^  F.  it  re- 

•  SrruUas  Jouni.  de  Chim.  M6d.  vL 
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taiQB  seven  parts  per  cent,  and  depoMts  the  rest  in  tarts  of  beai 
tifol  filiform  crystals.     The  solution  adopted  here  for  medicin 
nee  contains  one  per  cent,  of  the  salt     Nitric  acid  turns  tl 
solution  yellow,  acting  distinctly  enough  when  the  water  coi 
tains  a  hundredth,  and  perceptibly  when  it  contains  only 
two-hundredth  of  its  weight.      Permuriate  of  iron  strikes 
deep  blue  with  a  solution  containing  a  hundredth  of  its  weigh 
very  distinctly  when  the  proportion  is  a  two-hundredth,  an 
eTen  perceptibly  when  it  is  only  a  five-hundredth.     A  solutio 
much  more  diluted  than  even  the  la6t  has  a  strong  bitter  tast 
"When  moderately  concentrated,  morphia  is  precipitated  firoi 
it  by  the  alkalis* 

Of  the  preceding  properties  of  morphia  and  its  salts,  thofl 
which  constitute  the  most  characteristic  tests  are  the  efiects  c 
permuriate  of  iron  and  of  nitric  acid  on  all  of  them,  the  effe< 
of  heat  on  morphia,  and  the  effect  of  an  alkali  on  its  solution 
in  acids. 

Oftke  TesUfir  NarcoHne. — Narcotine  is  rather  distinguishet 
by  negative  than  by  positive  chemical  properties.    When  pure 
it  is  in  transparent  colourless  pearly  crystals,  which,  as  former 
from  alcohol,  may  be  considered  as  either  very  flat,  oblique 
Btx^^sided  prisms,  or  oblong  four-sided  tables  oMiquely  bevellec 
on  their  sides.     Bnt  when  crystallized  firom  sulphuric  ethe 
the  crystals  are  prisms  with  a  rhombic  base.     They  fuse  witl 
heat,  and  concrete  on  cooling  into  a  resinous-Kke  mass.     The; 
are  soluble  in  ether,  and  fixed  oil,  less  so  in  alcohol,  insolnbL 
in  water  or  the  alkalis,  very  soluble  in  the  diluted  acids,  bu 
without  effecting  neutralization ;  and  if  perfectly  pure  they  d^ 
not  undei^o  the  changes  produced  on  morphia  by  the  perma 
riate  of  iron  and  nitric  acid.     Few  specimens  of  narcotine,  how* 
ever,  are  so  pure  as  not  to  render  nitric  acid  yellow.     Care  most 
be  taken  not  to  confound  narcotine  with  morphia,  as  I  hav< 
known  some  chemists,  and  have  remofa  to  believe  some  menu* 
facturers,  do.     When  crystallized  together  from  alcohol  anc 
not  quite  pure,  the  narcotine  forms  tufts  of  pearly  thin  tabulai 
crystals,  while  Ihe  morphia  is  in  short,  thick,  adamantine,  pris- 
matic crystals. 

Of  Codeine.— T)i\&  substance  is,  like  morphia,  an  alkaloid. 
cjq[»ble  of  combining  with  acids.  It  differs  from  morphia  anc 
narcotine  in  being  moderately  soluble  in  water ;  and  from  thi 
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solution  it  may  be  crystallized  in  large  crystals  a£Fecting  the 
octahedral  form.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  its  chemical  pro- 
perties. 

Different  accounts  have  been  given  by  different  experimen- 
talists of  the  proportion  of  these  substances  contained  in  opium. 
I  have  procured  from  half  a  pound  of  tlie  best  Turkey  opium 
3^  drachms  of  very  pure  Morphia,  and  two  drachms  of  Narco- 
tine.  M.  Dublanc  has  lately  made  many  analyses,  and  procured 
as  the  mean  of  six  trials  eight  per  cent,  of  morphia,  and  three 
per  cent,  of  narcotine.  Ifi  the  indigenous  poppy  the  quantity 
varies  much.  The  last  experimentalist  found  in  one  sample  of 
French  opium  only  two  per  cent,  of  morphia,  in  another  5*7 
per  cent  *.  M.  Petit  has  procured  6.3  per  cent,  from  the  ex- 
tract of  the  stems,  leaves,  and  capsules  taken  together,  sixteen 
or  even  eighteen  per  cent,  from  French  opium,  and  eight  per 
cent,  from  Turkey  opium  -f*.  M.  CaverUou  has  more  recently 
got  from  some  specimens  of  French  opium  so  much  as  twenty- 
two  and  even  twenty-eight  per  cent.  X  BiUz  of  Erfurt  got 
from  indigenous  German  opium  16^  and  even  20  per  cent,  of 
morphia  where  the  opium  had  been  prepared  from  the  purple 
poppy,  and  between  6^  and  9^  narcotine ;  while  from  opium 
made  from  the  white  poppy  he  got  conversely  6.8  per  cent,  of 
morphia  and  so  much  as  33  per  cent,  of  narcotine  §.  The  ave- 
rage produce  of  muriate  of  morphia  procured  by  Dr  Gregory 
is  ten  per  cent,  from  good  Turkey  opium.  The  proportion  of 
meconic  acid  has  not  yet  been  determined.  It  is  important  in 
relation  to  medico-legal  analysis  to  observe  that  Batdey's  so- 
lution contains  very  little  meconic  acid,  not  indeed  above  one^ 
twelfth  of  what  is  contained  in  an  equal  quantity  of  opium. 
East  India  opium  I  have  found  to  contain  less  morphia,  and 
more  narcotine  than  Turkey  opium ;  Codeine  forms  about  a 
30th  of  the  muriate  of  morphia  of  the  shops  as  prepared  from 
good  Turkey  opium.     Bigt  in  some  samples  of  the  muriate  pre- 

*  Joum.  de  Cbim.  M£d.  iii. 

T  Journ.  de  Pharm.  xiii.  189. 

\   Archives  G6n.  de  MM.  xii.  621. 

§  Annalen  der  Pharmacie,  iv.  295.  I  have  no  doubt  that  where  chemMts  talk 
of  16«  18>  and  20  per  cent,  of  morphia  being  obtained  from  opium,  they  speak  of 
an  impure  morphia.  No  one  who  has  not  carefully  attended  to  the  subject  can 
be  aware  how  much  a  slightly  coloived  morphia  loses  before  being  thoroughly- 
purified. 
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pared  from  first-rale  Turkey  opium  I  have  found  the  proper^ 
tion  of  codeine  to  be  greatly  less :  while  in  a  sample  of  Malwa 
opium  of  private  manufacture  I  obtained  from  the  muriate  of 
morphia  no  less  than  a  twelfth  of  that  principle. 

Cfthe  Process  for  detecting  Opium  in  mixed  fluids  and  solids. 

Having  stated  these  particulars  of  the  chemical  history  of 
opium  and  its  chief  component  ingredients,  I  shall  now  describe 
what  has  appeared  to  me  the  most  delicate  and  satisfactory  me- 
thod of  detecting  it  in  a  mixed  state. 

1.  If  there  is  any  solid  matter  it  is  to  be  cut  into  small  frag- 
ments, water  is  to  be  added  if  necessary,  then  a  little  acetic  acid 
sufficient  to  render  the  mixture  acidulous,  and  when  the  whole 
mass  has  been  well  stirred  and  has  stood  a  few  minutes,  it  is  tc 
be  filtered,  and  evaporated  at  a  temperature  somewhat  beloifv 
ebullition  to  the  consistence  of  a  moderately  thick  syrup.  Tc 
this  extract  strong  alcohol  is  to  be  gradually  added,  care  being 
taken  to  break  down  any  coagulum  which  may  be  formed ;  and 
after  ebullition  and  cooling,  the  alcoholic  solution  is  to  be  fil- 
tered. The  solution  must  then  be  evaporated  to  the  consist* 
ence  of  a  thin  syrup,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  distilled  wa- 
ter and  filtered  anew. 

2.  Add  now  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  as  long  as  it  causef 
precipitation,  filter  and  wash.  The  filtered  fluid  contains  th< 
morphia,  and  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  contains  meconic  acic 
united  with  the  oxide  of  lead. 

3.  The  fluid  part  is  to  b.e  treated  with  sulphuretted-hydro- 
gento  throw  down  any  lead  which  may  remain  in  solution.  I 
is  then  to  be  filtered  while  coldj  and  evaporated  sufficiently  u 
a  vapour-bath.  The  solution  in  this  state  will  sometimes  hi 
sufficiently  pure  for  the  application  of  the  tests  for  morphia 
but  in  many  cases  it  is  necessary,  and  in  all  advisable,  to  purifj 
it  still  farther.  For  this  purpose  the  fluid  is  to  be  precipitatec 
with  ammonia;  and  the  precipitate  having  been  collected,  wash* 
ed,  and  drained  on  a  filter,  the  precipitate  and  portion  of  th< 
filter  to  which  it  adheres  are  to  be  boiled  in  a  little  pure  alco- 
hol. The  alcoholic  solution,  filtered,  if  necessary,  will  give  bj 
evaporation  a  crystalline  residue,  which  becomes  orange-rec 
with  nitric  acid,  and  blue  with  perrouriate  of  iron.   The  lattei 
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property  I  hare  Bometimes  been  unable  to  deyelope  when  tke 
former  was  presented  characteristically. 

4.  It  is  useful,  however,  to  separate  the  meconic  acid  also ; 
because,  as  its  properties  are  more  delicate,  I  have  repeatedly 
been  able  to  detect  it  saiisfieictorily,  when  I  did  not  feel  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  search  for  morphia.    Dr  Ure  made  the 
same  remark  in  his  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Stewart  and  his  wife. 
He  detected  the  meconic  acid,  but  oould  not  separate  the  mor« 
phia.  Suspend,  therefore,  in  a  little  water  the  precipitate  caused 
by  the  acetate  of  lead  (par.  2) ;  transmit  sulphuretted-hydrogen 
till  the  whole  precipitate  is  blackened ;  filter  immediately  with- 
out boiling;  then  boil,  and  if  neoessary  filter  a  second  time.  A 
great  part  of  the  impurities  thrown  down  by  the  acetate  of  lead 
will  be  separated  with  the  sulphoret  of  lead ;  and  the  meconic 
acid  is  dissolved.     But  it  requires  in  general  farther  purifica* 
lion,  which  is  best  attained  by  again  throwing  it  down  with 
acetate  of  lead,  and.  repeating  the  steps  of  the  present  para* 
graph.     The  fluid  is  now  to  be  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
and  subjected  to  the  tests  for  meconic  acid,  more  particularly 
to  the  action  of  perchloride  of  iron,  when  the  quantity  is  small. 
If  there  is  evidently  a  considerable  quantity  of  acid,  a  portion 
should  be  evaporated  till  it  yields  crystalline  scales,  which  have 
always  a  yellowish  tint ;  and  these  are  to  be  heated  in  a  tube 
to  procure  the  arborescent  crystalline  sublimate  formerly  de* 
scribed.     About  a  sixth  of  a  grain  of  meconic  acid,  however, 
is  required  to  try  the  latter  test  conveniently. 

• 
I  wi^  I  could  add  my  testimony  to  the  opinion,  expressed 
on  a  remarkable  occasion  by  Profenar  Chaussierj  in  favour  of 
the  delicacy  of  the  tests  for  morphia  and  its  compounds,  that  they 
might  be  detected  *^  jusqu'4  une  molecule  *"  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent this  statement  may  be  correct  Morphia,  separated  firom 
the  complex  mixture  of  principles  with  which  it  is  combined  in 
opium,  may  be  detected  in  extremely  small  quantities.  Accord<* 
ingly,  M.  Lassaigne  has  not  long  ago  supplied,  for  the  discovery 
of  acetate  of  morphia  in  mixed  fluids,  an  excellent  {Nrooeas,  firom 
which  the  chief  part  of  the  three  first  paragraphs  of  the  preced- 
ing method  for  opium  are  borrowed ;  and  from  the  facts  stated 
by  him  in  his  paper  f ,  as  well  as  from  the  experimental  testi- 

•  Procea  de  Cattoing,  p.  1  la  f  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  xxv.  10*2. 
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waonj  of  ProfiMMOT  Otfia  *,  it  appears  that  LAasalgiie's  prooc 

will  fumiah  atrojigf  indieatioDS,  if  not  absolute  proof  of  the  pr 

•enee  of  that  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  eight  oui 

€68  of  the  most  complex  mixtures*     Hence  Che  search  for  ao 

tate  of  morphia  in  a  suspected  case  is  by  no  means  hopelei 

But  the  detaetion  of  acetate  of  morphia  is  an  object  of  sma 

moment  compared  with  the  detection  of  morphia  in  its  nature 

etate  of  combination  in  opium.     Now  my  own  observatior 

lead  me  to  entertain  serious  doubts  whether  the  method  < 

Lassaigne  could  be  successfully  applied  to  the  analysis  of  com 

plex  mixtures,  which  instead  of  the  proportion  of  acetate  c 

morphia  mentioned  above,  namely,  two  grains  in  eight  ounocf 

contained  the  corresponding  proportion  of  opium,  that  is  a  scrnpl 

of  solid  of  opium,  or  four  drachms  of  laudanum.  By  the  proces 

I  have  recommended  it  is  easy  to  procure,  from  an  infusion  o 

ten  grains  of  opium  in  four  ounces  of  water,  satisfactory  proo 

of  the  presence  of  morphia  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  perchlo 

ride  of  iron  and  nitric  acid,  and  equally  distinct  proof  of  the 

presence  of  meconic  acid  by  the  permurtate  of  iron,  as  well  as 

by  the  sulphate  of  copper.    But  on  proceeding  to  apply  the  pro* 

cess  to  organic  mixtures,  I  have  found  that  when  the  soluble  part 

of  ten  grains  of  opium  was  [mixed  with  four  ounces  of  porter 

or  milk,  I  could  develope  no  other  property  of  morphia  except 

its  bitterness,  and  could  obtain  but  faint  indications  of  meconie 

aeid  by  the  action  of  permuriate  of  iron. 

It  is  of  great  consequence,  however,  to  remark,  that  in  the 
generality  of  cases  of  poisoning  with  opium,  the  medical  jurist 
will  seldom  hare  the  good  fortune  to  operate  even  upon  so 
kurge  a  proportion  of  the  poison ;  because,  for  reasons  formerly 
mentioned  (p.  15  and  50,)  the  greater  part  of  it  disappears  from 
the  stomach  before  death.  This  will  not  happen  always,  as  may 
be  eeen  from  various  cases  mentioned  in  the  Section  on  the 
morbid  appearances  caused  by  opium.  But,  according  to  my 
own  observations,  the  poison  will  often  disappear  in  a  short 
time,  so  ftr  as  to  render  an  analysis  abortive.  Thus  in  the 
ease  of  a  young  woman  who  died  five  hours  after  taking  not 
less  than  two  ounces  of  laudaiium,  I  could  apply  to  the  fluid, 
procured  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  paragraphs  1,  2, 
and  3  of  my  process,  only  the  test  of  its  taste,  which  had  the 

•  Toxicol.  G^n.  ii.  60. 
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bitterness  of  morphia.  In  the  case  of  another  young  woman, 
whose  stomach  was  emptied  by  the  stomach-pump  four  hours 
after  she  took  two  ounces  of  laudanum,  I  could  obtain  from  the 
evacuated  fluid,  yirhen  properly  prepared^  only  the  indications 
of  the  presence  of  morphia  supplied  by  its  bitterness  and  the 
imperfect  action  of  nitric  acid, — and  the  indication  of  the  pre- 
sence of  meconic  acid  supplied  by  the  imperfect  action  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron.  In  a  third  case,  where  the-stomach  was  eva- 
cuated two  hours  after  seven  drachms  of  laudanum  had  been 
swallowed,  even  the  first  portions  of  fluid  withdrawn  had  not 
any  opiate  odour,  and  did  not  yield  any  indication  of  the  pre*- 
sence  even  of  meconic  acid.  Now,  on  the  one  hand,  the  quan- 
tity taken  in  these  instances  is  rarely  exceeded  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning with  laudanum ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interval 
during  which  it  remained  in  the  stomach  subject  to  vital  ope- 
rations is  considerably  less  than  the  average  in  medico-legal, 
and  above  all  in  fatal  cases.  It  may  be  laid  down,  therefore, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  in  poisoning  with  opium  the  medical  ju- 
rist, by  the  best  methods  of  analysis  yet  known,  will  often  iail 
in  procuring  satisfactory  evidence,  and  sometimes  fail  to  obtain 
any  evidence  at  all,  of  the  existence  of  the  poison  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach. — In  a  case  published  by  Dr  Bright  from 
the  experience  of  Mr  fValne  of  London,  it  is  stated  that  the 
matter  removed  from  the  stomach  only  half  an  hour  aftier  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  laudanum  had  been  taken,  while  the  sto- 
mach was  empty,  did  not  smell  of  opium  *.  This  case  is  quot- 
ed to  put  the  reader  on  his  guard;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
does  appear  extremely  improbable  that  the  whole  opium  had 
disappeared  from  the  stomach  in  so  short  a  time,  and  much  more 
likely  that  it  might  have  been  found  by  analysis  in  the  matter 
first  withdrawn. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  establiith  the  proposition  laid  dowa 
above,  beC'ause  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  it  is  always  es- 
sential that  the  medical  inspector  know  the  real  extent  of  his 
resources ;  and  it  has  appeared  to  me  that,  greatly  as  the  hand 
of  the  chemist  has  been  strengthened  by  the  late  discoveries  ia 
vegetable  analysis,  his  power  hbs  been  overrated  both,  by  his 
scientific  brethren,  and  by  the  medical  profession  generally.  I 
am  happy  to  find,  since  the  first  publication  of  these  remarks^ 

•  Reports  of  Medical  Cases,  ii.  203. 
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that  they  coincide  with  the  experience  and  opinion  of  so  ei 
nent  an  authority  as  Professor  Buchnery  who  has  observed  tha 
chemical  analysis  must  often  fail  to  detect  opium  where  the 
could  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  administered  in  large  qua 
tity*. 

It  is  of  moment  to  add,  that  in  two  of  the  instances  mei 
tioned  above  the  odour  of  laudanum  was  perceived  in  the  sul 
ject  of  analysis, — ^faintly,  however,  and  only  for  a  few  houi 
after  it  was  refHoved  from  the  stomach*    Although  the  peculia 
odour  of  opium  is  a  delicate  criterion  of  its  presence,  it  doe 
not  follow  that  it  should  be  preferred  to  an  elaborate  chemica 
analysis.     For  it  is  a  test  of  extreme  uncertainty.     There  is  ii 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  such  a  complication  of  odours,  thai 
with  a  rather  delicate  sense  of  smell,  I  have  sometimes  been 
unable  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  presence  of  the  opiate  odoui 
where  others  were  sure  it  existed*     At  die  same  time  the  me- 
dical jurist  should  not  neglect  it  as  a  subsidiary  test.     It  is  al- 
ways strongest  and  most  characteristic,  first  when  the  stomach 
is  just  opened,  or  the  contents  just  withdrawn,  and  again  when 
the  fluid,  in  the  course  of  preparation,  as  directed  in  paragraph 
1,  (p.  639,)  is  just  reaching  the  point  of  ebullition.   The  latter 
odour  is  somewhat  different  from  the  former,  yet  quite  pecu- 
liar, and  such  as  every  chemist  must  have  remarked  on  boiling 
an  infusion  of  opium. 

So  much  for  the  delicacy  of  the  process.  As  to  its  precision, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  from  what  I  have  myself  wit- 
>  nessed,  as  well  as  from  the  experience  of  Dr  Ure,  it  will  oft;en 
happen  in  actual  practice,  that  the  only  indication  of  opium  to 
be  procured  by  the  process  consists  in  the  deep  red  colour 
struck  by  permuriate  of  iron  with  the  meconic  acid.  Now, 
will  this  alone  constitute  sufficient  proof  of  the  presence  of 
opium  ?  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  reply  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Sulpho-cyanic  acid,  it  is  true,  has  the  same  effect,  and  this 
acid  has  been  proved  by  Frqfeasars  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann  to 
exist  in  the  human  saliva  f , — a  fact  which  was  called  in  ques- 
tion by  Dr  Ure  in  his  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  Stuarts,  but 
which  at  the  time  I  had  verified,  and  which  Dr  Ure  has  since 

*  Repertorium  f  iir  die  Pharmacie,  zxzi.  174. 
f  Die  Vcrdauuog  nach  Versuchen,  &c. 
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been  compelled  by  experimento  of  his  own  to  admit  *•  But  it 
18  seldom  possible  to  procure  a  distinct  blood-red  coloratioa 
from  the  saliva,  except  by  evaporating  a  large  quantity  to  dry- 
ness, and  redissolving  the  residue  in  a  small  quantity  of  water ; 
and  1  question  whether  it  can  be  separated  at  all  after  the  sa- 
liva is  mixed  with  the  complex  contents  ^  the  stomach. 

• 

Paragraph  4  of  the  process  I  have  recommended  is  some- 
what similar  to  a  method  lately  proposed  by  Mr  Hare  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, ibr  the  detection  of  opium  by  the  separation  of  the 
meconic  acid ;  but  it  was  taught  in  my  class  before  his  process 
was  published;  and  I  owe  it  to  the  instructions  of  M.  Robiquet 
of  Paris  in  1820).  Mr  Hare's  mode  of  procedure,  however^ 
deserves  mention,  as  it  is  ingenious  and  easily  managed.  He 
proposes  to  add  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  the  suspected 
fluid  in  a  conical  glass  vessel,  and  to  allow  the  precipitate  to 
subude,  which  may  take  six  or  twelve  hours.  The  meconate 
of  lead  being  collected  at  the  bottom  in  a  small  mass,  some 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  to  be  poured  through  a  tube  on  it 
In  the  same  manner,  the  solution  of  permuriate  of  iron  is  to  be 
added ;  when  the  cherry-red  colour  of  the  meconate  of  iron 
will  be  struck.  This  test  acts  on  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  mix- 
ed with  eighty  ounces  of  water  *. —  A  better  way  of  applying 
it,  is  to  remove  the  superincumbent  fluid  after  the  precipitate 
has  subsided,  to  add  tfie  sulphuric  add  to  the  remainder  placed 
in  a  tube,  to  assist  its  action  with  gentle  heat,  and  to  drop  in  the 
permuriate  of  iron,  after  allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  at  rest 
for  a  few  minutes  till  the  sulphate  of  lead  subsides.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr  Hare,  the  effervescence  pro- 
duced by  the  sulphuric  acid  difiuses  the  precipitate  through  the 
superincumbent  fluid,  should  any  carbonate  exist  there  previous 
to  the  addition  of  acetate  of  lead. — Mr  Hare's  method  obvious- 
ly cannot  apply  to  deeply-coloured  fluids,  or  to  complex  orga- 
nic mixtures,  though  not  deeply  coloured ;  for  the  quantity  of 
organic  matter  thrown  down  with  the  meconate  of  lead  will 
disguise  the  colour  of  the  meconate  of  iron  sufficiently  to  pre- 
vent the  analyst  from  drawing  a  confldent  conclusion  as  to  the 
presence  of  meconic  acid.   The  more  complicated  process  which 

•  Journal  of  Science,  N.  S.  vi.  56. 
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I  hare  reooininendecl  will  therefore  be  in  general  necessary. — 
M,  Dubianc  has  pttblished  a  process  for  the  acetate  of  morphia  *, 
differing  considerably  from  that  of  Lassaigne,  on  which  mine 
is  founded.  But  Professor  Orfila,  on  comparing  the  two  me- 
thods, has  given  the  decided  preference  to  that  of  Lassaigne, 
snd  points  out  material  inconyeniences  to  which  that  of  Du- 
blanc  is  liable  f .  Orfila  has  not  given  any  process  for  the  de- 
tection of  opium. 

Section  II. — Cfihe  ActimofOjpiumy  and  the  Symptoms  it 

excites  in  Man. 

Tie  symptoms  and  mode  of  action  of  Opium  have  been  long 
made  the  subject  of  dispute,  both  among  physicians  and  toxr- 
cologists ;  and  in  some  particulars  our  knowledge  is  still  vagua 
and  insufficient. 

Under  the  head  of  general  poisoning,  some  experiments 

were  related,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  opium  has 

'        the  power  of  stupefying  or  suspending  the  irritability  of  the 

parts  to  which  it  is  immediately  applied.     The  mostunequivo* 

^        cal  of  these  fiiots,  which  occurred  to  Dr  Wilson  Philip^  was  in* 

stant  paralysis  of  the  intestines  of  a  dog,  when  an  infusion  of 

opium  was  applied  to  their  mucous  coat  % ;  another  hardly  less 

decisive  was  palsy  of  the  hind-legs  of  a  frog,  observed  by  Dr 

»        Monro  Seamdusy  when  opium  was  injected  between  the  skin 

r        and  the  muscles  § ;  and  a  third,  which  has  been  remarked  by 

several  experimentalists,  is  immediate  cessation  of  the  contrao* 

f        tions  of  the  frog's  heart,  when  opium  is  applied  to  its  inner 

r        aurface  ||. 

r  This  poison  has  also  powerful  constitutional  or  remote  ef- 

t  fects,  which  are  chiefly  produced  on  the  brain.  Much  discus* 
I  aion  has  arisen  on  the  question,  whether  these  constitutional 
effects  are  owing  to  tiie  conveyance  of  the  local  torpor  along 
the  nerves  to  tiie  brain,  or  to  the  poison  being  absorbed,  and 
so  acting  on  the  brain  through  the  blood.  The  question  is  not 
yet  settled.  It  appears  pretty  certain,  however,  that  the  poi- 
aon  cannot  act  constitutionally  without  entoring  the  blood«- 

*  Journ.  de  Fharmacie,  x.  425. 
-f-  Toxicol.  G6n.  it.  60. 

X   Experiments  on  Opium.    Appendix  to  Treatise  on  Febrile  Diseases,  iv.  697. 
§  Edin.  Lit.  and  Fhys.  Essays,  iii.  309. 
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vessels ;  although  it  is  not  so  clear,  that  after  it  has  entered 
them,  it  acts  by  being  carried  with  the  blood  to  the  brain*  The 
newest  doctrine  supposes  that  it  enters  the  blood-vessels,  and 
produces  on  their  inner  coat  an  impression  which  is  conveyed 
along  the  nerves. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Professor  Orfila,  it  is  most 
energetic  when  most  directly  introduced  into  the  blood :  It  is 
more  energetic  when  applied  to  the  sur&ce  of  a  wound  than 
when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  most  energetic  of  all 
when  injected  into  a  vein  *.  The  inference  generally  drawn 
from  these  and  other  analogous  experiments -f-  is,  that  the  blood 
transmits  the  poison  in  substance  to  the  brain.  They  certain- 
ly, however,  do  not  prove  more  than  that  the  poison  must  enter 
the  blood  before  it  acts. 

The  old  doctrine,  that  the  blood-vessels  have  no  concern 
with  its  action,  and  that  it  acts  only  by  the  conveyance  along 
the  nerves  of  the  peculiar  local  torpor  arising  from  its  direct  ap- 
plication to  their  sentient  extremities,  has  been  long  abandon- 
ed by  most  physiologists  as  untenable.  But  some  have  adopt- 
ed a  late  modification  of  this  doctrine,  by  supposing  that  opium 
may  act  both  by  being  carried  with  the  blood  to  the  brain,  and 
by  the  transmission  of  the  local  torpor  along  the  nerves.  They 
belieye,  in  fact,  that  opium  possesses  a  double  mode  of  action, 
— ^through  sympathy  as  well  as  through  absorption.  It  would 
be  fruitless  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  that  exist  for  adopting 
or  rejecting  this  doctrine,  because  sufficient  facts  are  still  want* 
ing  to  decide  the  controversy.  So  far  as  they  go,  however, 
they  appear  adverse  to  the  supposition  of  a  conveyance  of  im- 
pressions along  the  nerves,  without  the  previous  entrance  of 
the  poison  within  the  blood-vessels. 

All  the  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of  the  sympa- 
thetic action  of  opium,  are  removed  by  the  doctrine  of  Messrs 
Morgan  and  Addison,  According  to  their  views,  the  experi- 
ments, which  appear  at  first  sight  to  prove  that  this  substance 
operates  by  being  carried  with  the  blood  to  the  part  on  which 
it  acts,  are  easily  explained  by  considering  that  the  opium  makes 
a  peculiar  impression  on  the  inside  of  the  vessels,  which  im- 

•  Toxicol.  G^n.  iL  77. 

f  Monro,  Edin.  Phys.  and  Lit.  Essays,  ii.  335,  324 Charrci,  Rctuc  M^di- 
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pressioD  sabsequendy  passes  along  the  nerves  to  the  brain 
For  the  proofs  these  gentlemen  hare  advanced  in  support  1 
their  opinion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  introductory  chaj 
ter  on  the  physiology  of  poisoning. 

The  effects  of  opium,  through  whatever  channel  it  may  pro 
duce  them,  are  exerted  chiefly  on  the  brain  and  nervous  sye 
tem.    This  appears  from  the  experiments  of  a  crowd  of  physio 
logists,  as  well  as  from  the  symptoms  observed  a  thousand  time 
in  man.    In  animals  the  symptoms  are  different  from  those  re 
marked  in  man.  Some  experimentalists  have  indeed  witnesses 
in  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  as  in  the  human  subject,  pun 
lethargy  and  coma.     But  the  latest  researches,  among  the  res 
those  of  M.  Orfiloj  show  that  much  more  generally  it  causes  ii 
animals  hurried  pulse,  giddiness,  palsy  of  the  hind-legs,  con< 
Yulsions  of  various  degrees  of  intensity  from  simple  tremors  tc 
violent  tetanus,  and  a  peculiar  slumber,  in  the  midst  of  which  a 
slight  excitement  rouses  the  animal  and  renews  the  convulsions, 
These  symptoms  are  produced  in  whatever  way  the  poison  en- 
ters the  body,  whether  by  the  stomach,  or  by  a  wound,  or  by 
direct  injection  into  a  vein,  or  by  the  rectum.    In  man  convul- 
sions are  sometimes  excited ;  but  much  more  commonly  simple 
sopor  and  coma. 

According  to  the  most  recent  inquiries,  those  of  M.  Charretj 
which  were  extended  to  every  class  of  the  lower  animals,  opium 
produces  three  leading  effects.  It  acts  on  the  brain,  causing 
congestion  and  consequently  sopor;  on  the  general  nervous 
centre  as  an  irritant,  exciting  convulsions ;  and  on  the  muscles 
as  a  direct  sedative.  It  is  poisonous  to  all  animals, — man,  car-* 
nivorons  quadrupeds,  the  rodentioj  birds,  reptiles,  amphibious 
animals,  fishes,  insects,  and  the  molhuca.  But  of  its  three  lead- 
ing effects  some  are  not  produced  in  certain  classes  or  orders 
of  animals.  In  the  mammalia^  with  the  exception  of  man,  there 
is  no  cerebral  congestion  induced,  and  death  takes  place  amidst 
convulsions.  In  birds  there  is  some  cerebral  congestion  to- 
wards, the  close;  but  still  the  two  other  phenomena  are  the 
most  prominent  "f. 

It  has  been  rendered  probable  by  what  is  stated  above,  that 
opium  enters  the  blood.     The  question,  therefore,  naturally 

*  On  the  operation  of  Poisonous  Agents  on  the  Living  Body,  paarim, 
t  Revue  Medicale,  1827,  L  514. 
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arises,  whether  its  presence  there  can  be  proved  by  cheimeal 
analysis  ?  But  considering  the  imperfection  of  the  procesaes  for 
detecting  it  when  mixed  with  organic  substances,  no  diaappotat* 
ment  ought  to  be  felt  if  this  proof  should  £ul  in  regard  to  so 
complex  a  fluid  as  the  blood.  The  only  person  who  has  repre- 
sented himself  successful  in  the  search  is  M.  Barrwd  of  Puia. 
He  examined  the  urine  and  blood  of  a  man  under  the  influence 
of  a  poisonous  dose  of  laudanum,  amounting  to  an  ounce  and 
a  half;  and  procured  indications  of  morphia  in  both.  When 
tJiree  ounces  of  the  urine  were  boiled  with  magnesia,  and  the 
insoluble  matter  was  collected,  washed,  dried  and  boiled  in  al- 
eohol,  the  residue  of  the  alcoholic  solution  formed  a  white  stain, 
which  became  deep  orange-red  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 
The  blood  was  subjected  to  a  more  complex  operation.  One 
pound  ten  ounces  of  it  were  bruised  in  a  mortar,  diluted  with 
two  pounds  of  water,  strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
boiled,  Altered,  and  washed.  The  filtered  fluid  was  saturated 
with  chalk,  and  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  driven  off  by  heat. 
The  fluid  was  then  filtered  again,  and  after  being  washed  with 
water,  was  acted  on  by  diluted  acetic  acid.  The  acetic  solution 
left  on  evaporation  a  residue  which  was  repeatedly  acted  on  by 
alcohol ;  and  the  residue  of  the  alcoholic  solutions  was  treated 
with  pure  alcohol  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  new  solution 
when  filtered  and  evaporated  left  severed  small  white  stains, 
which  became  orange-red  with  nitric  acid  *.  These  results 
have  been  since  contradicted  by  M.  Dvblanc.  He  in  vain  sought 
for  morphia  in  the  blood  and  urine  of  people  who  were  taking 
the  acetate  medicinany,  or  of  animals  that  were  killed  by  itf. 
Bantiel's  results  are  also  at  variance  with  some  pointed  expe- 
riments of  Jf.  Lassaifffte^  who  could  not  detect  any  acetate  of 
morphia  even  in  blood  drawn  from  a  dog  twelve  hours  after 
thirty-six  grains  were  injected  into  the  crural  vein  ];. 

In  investigating  the  effects  of  opium  and  its  principles  on 
Man,  the  natural  order  of  procedure  is  to  consider  in  the  fint 
place  those  of  opium  itself  in  its  various  forms. 

The  effect  of  a  smidl  dose  seems  to  be  generally  in  the  first 

•  Archives  G6n.  viu  558. 

t  Ibid.  xi.  150. 

X  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  uv.  102. 
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instaiioe  dimnlatuig :  The  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  ii 
creased^  and  a  slight  sense  of  fiidness  is  caused  in  the  bea 
This  stimulus  differs  mnch  in  different  individuals.     Iii>  mo. 
persons  it  ia  quite  insignificant     In  its  highest  degree  it  is  we 
exemplified  by  Dr  Leigh  m  his  Experimental  Inquiry,  as  the 
occurred  to  a  friend  of  his  who  repeatedly  made  the  exper 
meat.     If  in  the  evening  when  he  felt  sleepy,  he  took  thirt 
drops  of  laudanum,  he  was  enlivened  so  that  he  could  resum 
his  studies;   and  if,  when  the  usual  drowuoess  approaohec 
which  it  did  in  two  hours,  he  took  a  hundred  drops  more,  h 
soon  became  so  much  exhilarated,  that  he  was  compelled  t 
laugh  and  sing  and  dance.     The  pulse  meanwhile  was  full  am 
strong,  and  the  temporal  arteries  throbbed  forcibly.     In  n< 
long  time  the  customary  torpor  ensued.     The  stimulant  effeo 
of  opium  given  during  a  state  of  exhaustion  is  also  well  illus 
trated  by  Dr  Bumes  in  his  account  of  Cutch.     '*  On  one  occa 
sion,'^  says  he,  *'  I  had  made  a  very  fatiguing  night  march  witl 
a  Cutchee  horseman.     In  the  morning,  after  having  travelleo 
above  thirty  miles,  I  was  obliged  to  assent  to  his  proposal  oi 
halting  for  a  few  minutes,  which  he  employed  in  sharing  a  quan- 
tity of  about  two  drachms  of  opium  between  himself  and  hie 
jaded  horse.     The  effect  of  the  dose  was  soon  evident  on  both, 
for  the  horse  finished  a  journey  of  forty  miles  with  great  ap- 
parent fecility,  and  the  rider  absolutely  became  more  active  apd 
intelligent.''  * 

By  repeating  small  doses  frequently,  the  stimulus  may  be 
kept  up  for  a  considerable  time  in  some  people.  In  this  way 
are  produced  the  remarkable  effects  said  to  be  experienced  by 
opium-eaters.  These  effects  are  described  as  always  in  the  first 
instance  stimulant,  the  imagination  being  rendered  brilliant, 
the  passions  exalted,  and  the  muscular  force  increased ;  and  this 
state  endures  for  a  considerable  time  before  the  usual  stage  of 
collapse  supervenes.  A  very  poetical,  but  I  believe  also  a  &ith- 
fttl,  picture  of  the  phenomena  now  alluded  to  is  given  in  the 
Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-eater, — a  work  published  not 
long  ago  by  a  gentleman  who  writes  from  personal  experience. 
It  is  singular  that  our  profession  should  have  observed  these 
phenomena  so  little,  as  to  be  accused  by  the  author  of  having 
wholly  misrepresented  the  action  of  the  most  common  drug  in 

*  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Court  of  Sinde>  p.  231. 
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naedicid  practice.  In  reply  to  this  charge  the  physiciaa  may 
simply  observe^  that  he  seldom  administers  opium  in  the  way 
practised  by  the  opiam*eater;  that  when  given  in  the  usoat 
therapeutic  mode  it  rarely  causes  material  excitement ;  that  some 
professional  people  prefer  giving  it  in  frequent  small  doses,  with 
the  view  of  procuring  its  sedative  effect  with  greater  certunty^ 
and  undoubtedly  do  succeed  often  in  attaining  their  object; 
that  in  both  of  these  medicinal  ways  of  administering  it,  excite- 
ment* is  occasionally  produced  to  a  very  great  degree  and  of  a 
very  disagreeable  kind ;  that  the  latter  phenomena  have  been 
clearly  traced  to  idiosyncrasy ;  and  therefore  that  the  effects  on 
opium-eaters  are  probably  owing  either  to  the  same  cause,  or 
to  the  modifying  power  of  habit.  This  much  at  all  events  is 
certain, — that  opium  seldom  produces  material  excitement  in 
a  single  small  dose,  and  does  not  always  cause  continuous  ex- 
citement when  taken  after  the  manner  of  the  opium-eater.  The 
effect  of  a  full  medicinal  dose  of  two  or  three  grains  of  solid 
opium,  or  forty  or  sixty  grains  of  the  tincture,  is  to  produce  in 
general  a  transient  excitement  and^fulness  of  the  pulse,  but  in  a 
short  time  afterwards  torpor  and  sleep  commonly  succeeded  in 
six,  eight,  or  ten  hours  by  headach,  nausea,  and  dry  tongue. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  opium  when  it  is  admini- 
stered at  once  in  a  dangerous  dose,  begin  with  giddiness  and 
stupor,  generally  without  any  previous  stimulus.  The  stupor 
rapidly  increasing,  the  person  soon  becomes  motionless  and  in-r 
sensible  to  external  impressions;  he  breathes  very  slowly,  ge- 
nerally lies  quite  still,  with  the  eyes  shut  and  the  pupils  con* 
tracted ;  and  the  whole  expression  of  the  countenance  is  that 
of  deep  and  perfect  repose.  As  the  poisoning  advances,  the 
features  become  ghastly,  the  pulse  feeble  and  imperceptible,  the 
muscles  excessively  relaxed,  and,  unless  assistance  is  speedily 
procured,  death  ensues.  If  the  person  recovers,  the  sopor  is 
succeeded  by  prolonged  sleep,  which  commonly  ends  in  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours,  and  is  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting, 
giddiness,  and  loathing  of  food. 

The  period  which  elapses  between  the  taking  of  the  poison 
and  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  is  various.  A  large 
quantity,  taken  in  the  form  of  tincture  and  on  an  empty  stomach, 
may  begin  to  act  in  a  few  minutes;  but  for  obvious  reasons  it  is 
not  easy  to  learn  the  precise  fact  as  to  this  particular.  Dr  Meyer, 
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late  iDedioal  inspector  at  Berlin,  has  related  a  case  of  poison 
with  six  ounces  of  the  saffron  tincture  of  opium,  where  the  { 
son  was  found  in  a  hopeless  state  of  coma  in  half  an  hour*^, 
M,  OUivier  has  described  another  instance  of  a  man  who 
found  completely  soporose  at  the  same  distance  of  time  ai 
taking  an  ounce  and  a*half  of  laudanum  f .   In  these  cases,  th 
the  symptoms  must  have  begun  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  i 
thest.    In  a  case  noticed  by  M,  Desruelles  the  sopor  was  fai 
formed  in  fifteen  minutes  after  two  drachms  of  solid  opium  w 
taken  if.    For  the  most  part,  however,  if  opium  is  taken  in 
solid  form,  it  does  not  begin  to  act  for  half  an  hour  or  e^ 
almost  a  whole  hour, — ^that  period  being  required  to  allow 
poisonous  principles  to  be  separated  and  absorbed  by  the  bit 
lous  vessels.    It  is  singular  that  an  interval  of  an  hour  was  i 
marked  in  a  case  where  the  largest  quantity  was  taken  whi 
has  yet  been  recorded.     The  patient  swallowed  eight  oum 
of  crude  opium  ;  but  in  an  hour  her  physician  found  her  at 
to  tell  connectedly  all  she  had  done ;  and  she  recovered  §. 
some  rare  cases  the  sopor  is  put  off  for  a  longer  period :  Thi 
in  a  case  mentioned  in  Corvisart's  Journal  there  sieems  to  ha 
been  no  material  stupor  till  considerably  more  than  an  hour  { 
ter  the  person  took  two  ounces  and  a-half  of  the«ttncture  wii 
a  drachm  of  the  extract  || .  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  iustan< 
of  a  longer  interval  where  the  case  was  one  of  pure  poisonin 
with  opium.     But  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  tl 
interval  may  be  much  longer,  if  at  the  time  of  taking  the  opiui 
the  person  be  excited  by  intoxication  from  previously  drini 
ing  spirits.  Mr  Shearman  has  related  a  striking  case  of  a  hab 
tual  drunkard,  who  while  intoxicated  to  excitement  with  bei 
and  spirits  took  two  ounces  of  laudanum,  and  had  no  materi 
stupor  for  five  hours,  during  which  period  vomiting  could  nc 
be  induced,  five  hours  afterwards,  he  was  found  insensible,  an 
he  eventually  died  under  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  opium  i 
The  most  remarkable  symptom  in  the  generality  of  cases  c 

*  Rust's  Magazio,  ilL  24. 
f  Archives  G6n.  vii.  550. 
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pononing  widi  opium  is  the  peculiar  sopor.  This  slate  difiers 
from  coma  in  the  patient  continuing  long  capable  of  being  rous- 
ed. It  may  be  difficult  to  rouse  him ;  but  unless  death  is  very 
near,  this  may  be  almost  always  accomplished  by  brisk  agita- 
tion, tickling  the  nostrils,  loud  q>eaking,  or  the  injection  of 
water  into  the  ear.  The  state  of  restored  consciousness  is  al- 
ways imperfect,  and  is  speedily  followed  again  by  lethargy  when 
the  exciting  power  is  withheld.  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
liiat  the  possibility  of  rousing  the  patient  from  the  lethargy 
caused  by  opium  is  in  general  a  good  criterion  for  distinguish- 
ing the  effects  of  this  poison  from  apoplexy  and  epilepsy. 

It  was  observed,  in  describing  the  mode  of  action  of  opium, 
that  convulsions,  although  very  r^ularly  produced  by  it  in  ani- 
mals, are  rarely  caused  in  man.  If  is  not  easy  to  account  for 
this  difference.  OrJQa  has  endeavoured  to  explain  it,  by  sup- 
posing that  convulsions  are  produced  only  by  very  large  doses ; 
but  there  are  many  cases  incompatible  with  that  supposition. 

While  convulsions  are  certainly  not  common  in  the  humao 
subject,  yet  when  they  do  occur  they  are  sometimes  very  violent. 
TVo&s  mentions  that  he  had  himself  several  times  seen  convul- 
sions excited  in  children  by  moderate  doses  *.  The  Journal 
Universel  contains  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  took  two  drachms 
of  solid  opium,  and  died  in  six  hours  and  a-half,  after  being  af- 
fected with  locked-jaw  and  dreadful  spasms  -|-.  A  very  pointed 
case  of  the  same  kind  is  related  in  the  Medical  and  Physical 
JoumaL  It  is  the  case  of  a  young  man,  who,  after  swallowing 
an  ounce  of  laudanum,  told  what  he  had  done,  so  that  he  was 
eeen  within  three  hours  by  his  surgeon.  At  that  time  he  was  in- 
sensible, the  mouth  was  distorted,  the  jaws  fixed,  and  the  hands 
clenched.  Afterwards  the  insensibility  was  lessened  by  proper 
remedies ;  and  then  he  was  seized  with  spasms  of  the  back,  neck, 
and  extremities,  80  violent  as  to  resemble  opisthotonos!.  Ano- 
ther good  case  of  the  kind  is  related  by  Mr  M^Kedknie^  where 
the  voluntary  muscles  were  violently  convulsed  in  frequent  pa- 
roxysms, and  were  affected  in  the  intervals  with  subsultus  for 
three  hours  before  the  sopor  came  on  §.    Two  instances  of  con- 

•  De  Usu  Opii,  iv.  149. 
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vulnons  alternating  with  sopor  are  shortly  related  bjPrjBri^Ai 
The  convulsions  sometimes  assume  theform  of  permanent  spas 
which  may  affect  the  whole  muscles  of  the  body,  as  in  a  a 
related  in  Coryisart's  Journal  f. — Another  rare  symptom  of  p 
Boning  with  opium  is  delirium.  It  appears  to  occur  occasic 
ally  along  with  convulsions,  as  happened  in  Mr  M^Kechni 
case,  and  in  one  related  by  M.  OUivier  |. 

The  state  of  the  pulse  varies  considerably.     In  a  very  inl 
resting  case  described  by  jDr  Marcet  it  is  mentioned  that  t 
pulse  was  90,  feeble  and  irregular ;  and  such  appears  to  be 
most  common  condition  when  the  dose  has  been  so  large 
seriously  to  endanger  life  §•     Very  frequently,  however,  it 
much  slower;  and  then  it  is  rather  full  than  feeble,  just  as 
apoplexy.     In  the  cases  where  convulsions  occur,  it  is  for  tl 
most  part  hurried,  and  does  not  become  slow  till  the  coma  b 
comes  pure.     In  Mr  M'Kechnie's  case  the  pulse  was  at  fit 
126 ;  but  when  the  convulsions  ceased,  and  pure  sopor  supe 
vened,  it  fell  to  55.    It  always  becomes  towards  the  close  vei 
feeble,  and  at  length  imperceptible. 

The  respiration  is  almost  always  slow.  In  Dr  Marcet's  cas 
as  in  some  others,  it  was  stertorous;  but  this  is  not  commo 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  frequently  very  gentle,  as  it  h 
been  in  all  the  cases  I  have  witnessed ;  and  sometimes  it  cfl 
hardly  be  perceived  even  .in  persons  who  eventually  reoove 
An  instance  is  recorded  by  Dr  Kinmsj  where  the  breathin 
could  not  be  perceived  without  great  attention ;  yet  the  patiei 
recovered  II . 

The  pupils  are  always  at  least  sluggish  in  their  contraction 
often  quite  insensible;— sometimes  they  are  said  to  have  bee 
dilated  f;  but  much  more  commonly  they  are  contracted,  an 
occasionally  to  an  extreme  degree.  In  the  case  last  notice 
they  were  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head.  The  pupils  have  bee 
so  invariably  found  contracted  in  all  recent  cases  of  poisonin 
with  opium  that  some  doubt  arises  whether  they  are  ever  othei 
wi8e,iind  whether  the  earlier  accounts,  which  represent  the  pu 

*  •  Reports  of  Medical  Cases,  il  205,  206. 
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pik  to  liave  been  dilated,  may  not  be  incorrect,  and  the  result  of 
loose  or  hasty  observation. 

The  expression  of  the  countenance  is  for  the  most  part  re- 
markably placid,  like  that  of  a  person  in  a  soand  natural  sleep. 
Occasionally  there  is  an  expression  of  anxiety  mingled  with 
tlie  stupor.  The  face  is  commonly  pale.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  flushed  * ;  and  in  rare  cases  the  expression  is  furious  f  • 

In  moderately  large  doses  opium  generally  suspends  the  ex- 
cretion of  urine  and  faeces ;  but  it  promotes  perspiration.  In 
dangerous  cases  the  lethargy  is  sometimes  accompanied  with 
copious  sweating.  In  a  fatal  case,  which  I  examined  judicially, 
the  sheets  were  completely  soaked  to  a  considerable  distance 
around  the  body. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  which  has  been  noticed  by  a  late 
author  is  the  sudden  death  of  leeches  applied  to  the  body.  The 
patient  was  a  child  who  had  been  poisoned  by  too  strong  an  in- 
jection of  poppy -heads  j:. 

For  the  most  part  the  person  who  recovers  from  the  stupor 
caused  by  opium  is  soon  restored  to  health,  weakness  of  the  sto- 
mach continuing  for  a  few  days.  In  a  case,  however,  related 
in  Corvisart's  Journal,  there  were  convulsions  and  somnolency 
•on the  third  day;  palsy  of  one  arm  continued  for  four  days; 
and  for  nearly  two  months  afterwards  the  patient  complained  of 
4>ccasional  attacks  of  weakness  and  numbness,  sometimes  of  one 
extremity,  sometimes  of  another  §.  Here  the  brain  must  have 
sustained  some  more  permanent  injury  than  usual. 

Notwithstanding  the  purely  narcotic  or  nervous  symptoms, 
which  opium  produces  in  a  vast  proportion  of  instances,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  produces  in  a  few  rare  cases  those  of  irrita- 
tion also.  Thus,  although  it  generally  constipates  the  bowels, 
it  has  been  known  to  induce  diarrhoea  or  colic  in  particular  con- 
stitutions. In  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical  Communications, 
it  is  observed  by  Michaelis  that  both  diarrhoea  and  diuresis  may 
•be  produced  by  it.  The  soldier,  whose  case  was  quoted  as 
having  been  accompanied  with  convulsions,  had  acute  pain  in 
the  stomach  for  some  time  after  swallowing  the  poison ;  and  in 

*  Edia.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  vii. 

f  Joum.  Universel,  xlx.  840. 

\  Mtiier  in  Archives  G6n.  de  Med.  xiv.  406. 

§   Corvisiart's  Journ.  de  MM.  xvi.  21. 
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the  case  just  quoted  from  Corvisart's  Journal,  the  accession  o 
the  somnolency  was  attended  with  excruciating  colic  pain  c 
two  days'  duration. 

Another  and  a  more  singular  anomaly  is  the  spontaneous  oc 
currence  of  vomiting.     Sometimes  a  little  vomiting  immediate 
ly  succeeds  the  taking  of  the  poison.     This  may  not  interrupt 
however,  the  progress  of  the  symptoms  * ;  but  more  common 
ly  it  is  the  means  of  saving  the  person's  life,  as  in  a  strikin{ 
case  described  by  Petit  of  an  English  officer  f ,  who,  in  conse 
quence  of  vomiting  immediately  after  taking  2  oz.  of  laudanum 
had  only  moderate  somnolency.     At  other  times  vomiting  oc- 
curs at  a  much  later  period.     Pj/ly  in  his  Essays  and  Observa- 
tions,  gives  a  case  in  which,  some  hours  after  thirty  grains  wen 
swallowed,  vomiting  took  place  spontaneously,  and  recurred 
frequently  afterwards ;  and  in  the  same  paper  is  an  account  ol 
another  case  by  the  individual  himself,  who  attempted  to  com- 
mit suicide  by  taking  a  large  dose  of  laudanum,  but  was  disap« 
pointed  in  consequence  of  the  poison  being  spontaneously  vo- 
mited after  the  sopor  had  fairly  set  in  ^.     Vomiting  is  a  com«- 
mon  enough  symptom  after  the  administration  of  emetics,  or 
subsequent  to  the  departure*  of  the  somnolency  §. 

Another  anomaly  has  been  mentioned  by  a  writer  of  high 
authority,  the  author  just  quoted,  namely,  complete  remission 
of  all  the  symptoms,  even  for  days  together,  and  subsequent 
renewal  of  them.  The  possibility  of  such  a  remission  must  be 
received  with  great  hesitation.  It  is  well  known  that  most  of 
the  symptoms  may  be  dispelled  by  vigorous  treatment,  and  the 
patient  nevertheless  relapse  immediately  if  left  to  himself,  and 
even  die.  This  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands.  But  the  re- 
mission mentioned  by  Pyl  is  much  more  complete  and  long. 
The  case  which  led  him  to  admit  it  is  shortly  as  follows.  A  man 
who  had  taken  a  large  quantity  of  opium,  and  became  very 

*  OUivier't  case  in  Arch.  G^n.  vii.  550. 

•f  Corv.  Joum.  de  M^.  xxxiv.  274. 

^  Auf^atze  und  Beob«chtungeli»  i.  94,  100. 

$  These  effects  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  which  poppy-juice  has  been 
known  to  cause  when  spoiled.  A  whole  family  of  Jews  were  attacked  with  vio- 
lent  Tomiting  and  purging,  in  consequence' of  partaking  of  a  decoction  of  poppy- 
heads,  which  had  been  kept  four  days  in  a  hot  stove,  and  had  consequently  under* 
gone  decomposition.  The  usual  narcotism  was  not  produced  at  all.  {RuaVf  Ma* 
gazin,  zzii.  484.) 
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dangeromlj  ill,  was  made  to  vomit  in  twelve  hours,  and  tegmxh' 
ed  hia  senses  completely.  The  bowels  oontinued  obstinat«lj 
costive ;  but  he  had  for  some  days  no  other  symptom  refen-iUe 
to  the  poison ;  when  at  length  the  whole  body  became  gradual- 
ly palsied  and  stiff,  and  he  died  on  the  tenth  day.  No  import^ 
ance  can  be  attached  to  a  solitary  case,  differing  so  widely  from 
every  other.  The  only,  way  in  which  opium  could  cause  deatk 
in  such  a  manner,  must  be  by  calling  forth  some  disposition  to 
natural  disease.  Pyl's  case  was  probably  one  of  BamaUUt^ 
meni^  or  Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  *• 

The  ordinary  duration  of  a  fatal  case  of  poisoning  with  opium 
is  from  seven  to  twelve  hours.  Most  people  recover  who  out>- 
live  twelve  hours.  At  tiie  same  time  fatal  cases  of  longer  dur 
ration  are  on  record  :  RSaumur  mentions  one  which  proved  fii^ 
tal  in  fifteen  hours  f ,  Orfila  another  fatal  in  seventeen  hours  %. 
Leronx  another  fatal  in  the  same  time  §,  AUbert  another  fatal 
in  nearly  twenty-four  hours  ||.  I  should  add,  that  an  instance 
has  even  been  related  which  appeared  to  prove  fetal  not  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  day  f ;  but  the  whole  course  of 
the  symptoms  was  in  that  case  so  unusual,  that  I  suspect  some 
other  cause  must  have  co-operated  in  occasioning  death.  Some^ 
times,  too,  death  takes  place  in  a  shorter  time  than  seven  hours ; 
six  hours  is  not  an  uncommon  duration;  I  met  with  a  judidal 
case  not  long  ago,  which  could  not  have  lasted  above  five  hours; 
an  Infirmary  patient  of  my  colleague,  Dr  Home,  died  in  four 
hours ;  in  the  dist  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Jour- 
nal, there  is  one  which  proved  fatal  in  three  hours  ^*.  This 
is  the  shortest  I  have  read  of. 

The  dose  of  opium  requiute  to  cause  death  has  not  been  de* 

*  Aufiatze  und  Beobacbtungen.  i.  93. 

f  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  xzxviti.  1795. 

X  ToxicoL  G^n^rale  from  Bibliotheque  M^dicole,  Aout  180& 

$   CorvitarVa  Journal  de  M  4iecine,  iv.  d. 

II  Nouveaux  El&ncns  de  Therapeutique,  ii.  60. 

f  LfOndon  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  xxviii.  81.  Tbia  patient  took  at  4  a.  m. 
2  ounces  of  wine  of  opium,  became  drowsy  at  6,  was  capable  of  being  roused  at  9^ 
vomited  by  emetics  a  liquid  coloured  with  laudanum,  and  was  kept  awake  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  But  nt  7  r.  m.  having  previously  had  cough  and  brown  sputa 
from  vinegar  entering  his  windpipe,  he  became  gradually  more  and  more  insensi- 
ble, till  at  last  he  was  quite  comatose ;  and  in  this  state  he  oontinued  till  his  death 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  day.  On  dissection  nothing  was  found  in  the  brain  or 
stomach  attributable  to  opium. 
**  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  xxsL  468b 
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termined.  Indeed  it  mugt  vary  so  moeh  with  circumstances, 
that  it  is  alitiost  vain  to  attempt  to  fix  it  Pyl  relates  a  case, 
which  appears  to  have  been  quickly  fatal,  and  where  the  quan- 
tity taken  was  60  grains  *  ;  Lassus  an  instance  of  death  from 
B  86  grains  f ;  and  Wildberff  has  related  in  his  Practical  Manual 

B  a  fatal  case  caused  by  little  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  the 

b  tincture  f,  which,  as  prepared  according  to  the  Berlin  Phar- 

»  macopceia,  contains  the  soluble  matter  of  forty  grains.  Dr  ParUy 

i  without  quoting  apy  particular  fact,  says  four  grains  may  prove 

fatal  §•      I  shonld  have  had  some  difficulty  in  admitting  this 
g  statement,  as  I  have  repeatedly  known  persons  unaccustomed 

^  to  opium  take  three  or  four  grains  without  any  other  effect 

f>  than  a  sound  sleep.      But  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  par- 

0  ticulars  of  a  case  by  Mr  W.  Brown  of  this  city,  where  a  dose 

i\  of  four  grains  and  a-half,  taken  by  an  adult  along  with  nine 

0  grains  of  camphor,  was  followed  by  the  usual  signs  of  narco* 

p>  tism,  and  death  in  nine  hours.     The  man  took  the  opium  for 

^:  a  cough  at  seven  in  the  morning ;  at  nine  his  wife  found  him 

^^  in  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  she  could  not  rouse  him ;  nothing 

was  done  for  his  relief  till  three  in  the  afternon,  when  Mr 
Brown  was  called  to  him  and  found  him  labouring  under  all 
the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  opium,  contracted  pupils 
^  among  the  rest ;  and  death  ensued  in  an  hour,  notwithstanding 

^  the  active  employment  of  remedies.     On  examining  the  body 

^  no  morbid  appearance  was  found  of  any  note  except  fluidity  of 

the  blood, — a  common  appearance  in  cases  of  poisoning  with 
opium. 

It  is  more  important  than  may  at  first  sight  be  imagined  to 
acquire  an  approximative  knowledge  of  the  smallest  fatal  dose. 
For,  in  consequence  of  the  dread  entertained  by  many  unpro- 
fessional persons  of  this  drug,  it  is  currently  believed  to  be 
much  more  active  than  it  is  in  reality ;  and  instances  of  natural 
death  have  been  consequently  imputed  to  medicinal  doses  taken 
fortuitously  a  short  time  before.  The  facts  stated  above  com- 
prehend the  only  precise  information  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect as  to  the  smallest  fatal  doses  in  adults.     I  may  add  some 
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*  Aufaatze  und  Beobochtungen,  i.  85. 
t  M&noires  dft  Tlnstitut — Sc  Phyiiquea,  ii.  107. 
X  Prictiflehes  flandbuch  f  iir  Pbysiker,  iii.  999. 
§  Paris  snd  Fonblanque*s  Medical  Jurisprudenoe,  ii.  388. 
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£uther  observations,  kowever,  on  the  smallest  fatal  doses  in 
shildren.  It  apf>ears  tbat  very  young  children  are  often  pecu- 
liarly sensible  to  the  poisonous  action  of  opium,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  use  the  most  insignificant  doses  with  safety. 
SundeKaff  states  in  general  terms  that  extremely  small  doses 
are  very  dangerous  to  infants  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  ab- 
sorption. This  opinion,  which  I  have  heard  stated  by  varions 
practitioners,  is  amply  supported  by  the  following  cases. — An 
infant  three  days  old  got  by  mistake  about  the  fourth  part  of  a 
mixture  containing  ten  drops  of  laudanum.  No  medical  man 
was  called  for  eleven  hours.  At  that  time  there  was  great 
somnolency  and  feebleness,  but  the  child  could  be  roused.  The 
breatbii^  being  very  slow,  artificial  respiration  was  resorted  to, 
but  without  advantage :  The  child  died  in  twenty^fonr  hours, 
the  character  of  the  symptoms  remaining  unchanged  till  the 
last  At  the  inspection  of  the  body,  whidi  I  witnessed,  no  mor* 
bid  appearance  was  found. — Similar  to  this  was  a  case  commu* 
nicated  to  me  by  Dr  Simson  of  this  city,  where  the  administra* 
tion  of  three  drops  of  laudanum  in  a  chalk  mixture  for  diar* 
rhoea  to  a  stout  child  fourteen  months  old  was  followed  by 
coma,  convulsions,  and  d^ath  in  about  six  hours.  I>r  Sim- 
son  satisfied  himself,  as  far  as  that  was  possible,  that  the  ap<>- 
tbecary  who  made  up  the  mixture  did  not  commit  a  mists^e. — 
My  colleague,  Dr  Alison^  tells  me  he  has  met  with  a  case  where 
an  infant  a  few  weeks  old  Aed  with  all  the  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning with  opium  aflter  receiving  four  drops  of  laudanum,  and 
that  he  has  repeatedly  seen  unpleasantly  deep  sleep  induced  by 
only  two  drops. — These  remarks  being  kept  in  view,  it  will, 
I  suspect,  be  difficult  to  go  along  with  an  opinion  against  poi- 
soning expressed  by  a  German  medico-legal  physician  in  the 
following  circumstances.  A  child's  'maid,  pursuant  to  a  com- 
mon but  dangerous  custom  among  nurses,  gave  a  healthy  in- 
fimt,  four  weeks  old,  an  anodyne  draught  to  quiet  its  screams* 
The  infimt  soon  fell  fast  asleep,  but  died  comatose  in  twelve 
hours.  There  was  not  any  appearance  of  note  in  the  dead  bo- 
dy ;  and  the  child  was  therefore  universally  thought  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  draught.  But  the  inspecting  physician  de- 
clared this  to  be  imposBible  as  the  draught  coQtiuned  only  an 
an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  opium  and  as  much  hyoscyamua  *.     in 

*  Pyl*8  Repert.  fur  die  gerichtL  Arzneiwissenschaft,  iiL  145. 
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the  first  edition  of  this  work  an  opinion  was  expressed  to  the 
8S«e  purport.  Bot  the  facts  stated  above  throw  doabt  on  its 
aecnracy,  and  rather  show  that  the  dose  was  svfficient  in  the 
cirenmstances  to  oocasion  death. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add^  that  the  dose  required  to 
prove  fatal  is  very  raueh  altered  by  habit.  Those  who  have 
been  accustoned  to  eat  opinm  are  obliged  gradually  to  increase 
the  dose,  otherwise  its  nsoal  effects  are  not  produced*  Some 
extraordinary^  but  I  believe  correct  information  on  this  subjeot 
4s  contained  in  the  confessions  of  an  English  Opium-eater.  The 
author  took  at  one  time  8O0O  drops  daily,  or  about  nine  oun^ 
oes  of  laudanum. 

An  important  topic  relative  to  the  effects  of  opinm  on  man 
is  its  operation  on  the  body  when  used  continnously  in  the  man- 
ner practised  by  opium-eaters.  This  subject  was  brought  for^ 
cibly  under  my  notice  in  1831  in  consequence  of  a  remark- 
able Civil  Trial,  in  which  I  was  eonoemed  as  a  medical  wit- 
ness,— ^that  of  Sir  W.  Forbes  and  Company  against  the  Edin- 
burgh Life  Assurance  Company.  The  late  Earl  of  Mar  ef- 
fected insurances  on  his  life  to  a  large  amount  while  addicted 
to  the  vice  of  opiumreating,  which  was  not  made  known  at  the 
time  to  the  insurance  company ;  and  he  died  two  years  after- 
wards of  jaundice  and  dropsy..  The  company  refused  payment, 
on  the  ground  that  his  Lordship  had  concealed  from  them  a 
habit  which  tends  to  shorten  life  ;  and  Sir  W.  Forbes  and 
Company's  Bank,  who  held  the  policy  of  insurance  as  security 
for  money  lent  to  the  Earl,  raised  an  action  to  recover  pay- 
ment. 

In  consequence  of  inquiries  made  on  this  occasion,  I  became 
for  the  first  time  aware  of  the  frequency  of  the  vice  of  opium- 
eating  among  both  the  lower  orders  and  the  better  ranks  of 
society;  and  at  the  same  time  satisfied  myself,  that  the  habit 
is  often  easily  concealed  from  the  most  intimate  friends, — that 
physicians  even  in  eztennve  practice  seldom  become  acquaint- 
ed with  such  cases, — that  the  effects  of  the  habit  on  the  consti- 
tution are  not  always  what  either  professional  persons  or  the 
unprofessional  would  expect, — and  generally  that  practitioners 
and  toxicologists  possess  little  or  no  precise  information  on  the 
matter.     In  what  is  about  to  be  offered  on  the  subject,  little 
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perhaps  will  be  done  to  amend  this  deficiency ;  but  some  iacts 
will  be  stated  which  appear  to  me  interesting  and  novel ;  and 
which  will  probably  induce  other  persons  of  more  experience 
to  contribute  their  knowledge  towards  filling  up  so  important 
a  blank  in  medico-legal  toxicology. 

The  general  impression  is,  that  the  practice  of  opium- eating 
injures  the  health  and  shortens  life.  But  the  scientific  phyd- 
cian  in  modern  times  has  seen  so  many  proo&  of  the  inaccu- 
racy of  popular  impressions  relative  to  the  operation  of  various 
agents  on  health  and  longevity  ^^  that  he  will  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  hastily  carried  along  in  the  present  instance  by  vague 
general  belief.  The  general  conviction  of  the  tendency  of 
opium-eating  to  shorten  life  has  obviously  been  derived  in  part 
firom  the  injurious  effects  which  opium  used  medicinally  has 
on  the  nervous  system  and  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal, — 
partly  on  the  reports  of  travellers  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  who 
have  enjoyed  opportunities  of  watching  the  life  and  habits  of 
opium-eaters  on  a  great  scale.  The  statements  of  travellers, 
however,  are  so  vague  that  they  cannot  be  turned  to  use  with 
any  confidence  in  a  scientific  inquiry.  Chardin^  one  of  the  ear- 
liest ( 167 1)  and  best  of  the  modern  travellers  in  Turkey,  mere- 
ly says  the  opium-eater  becomes  rheumatic  at  fifty,  and  "  never 
reaches  an  extreme  old  age"  "f ;  and  his  successors  have  not 
been  more  precise, — no  one,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  having  given 
information  as  to  the  age  at  which  the  practice  usually  proves 
fatal,  or  the  diseases  which  it  tends  to  engender.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  authorities,  however,  agree  in  representing 
the  practice  to  be  hurtful.  Dr  Bumesy  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
is  the  only  exception ;  and  his  opinion  is  worthy  of  notice, 
because  he  had  ample  opportunities  of  observation  during 
his  residence  in  Cutch  and  at  the  Court  of  Sinde  for  seve- 
ral years  prior  to  1831.  From  what  he  there  witnessed  Dr 
Bumes  is  inclined  to  think  ^^  it  will  be  found  in  general  that 
the  natives  do  not  suffer  much  from  the  use  of  opium," — ^that 
*^  this  powerful  narcotic  does  not  seem  to  destroy  the  powers 

*  See,  for  example,  ParenUDucMUektand  D'Arcet  on  the  health  and  longevity 
of  Tobacco-manufacturers  and  Wood-floaters,  in  Annales  d*Hyg.  Publ.  et  de  MM. 
L4g.  i.  169,  and  iii.  245. 

t  VoyagM  en  Perse;  iii.  93. 
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of  the  body,  nor  to  enervate  the  mind  to  the  degree  that  might 
be  imagined"  *. 

The  familiar  effects  of  the  medicinal  use  of  opiam  in  disor- 
dering the  nervous  system  and  the  digestive  functions  constitute 
a  better  reason,  than  the  loose  statements  of  Eastern  travellers, 
for  the  popular  impression  of  the  danger  of  its  habitual  and 
long-continued  use.  Yet  this  consideration  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed too  much  weight ;  because  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  and  of  digestion  may  be  deranged  by  other  causes,  for 
example  by  hysteria,  without  necessarily  and  materially  short- 
ening life.  It  is  desirable  therefore  to  appeal  if  possible  to 
precise  facts. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  able  to  learn  the  particulars  of  eleven 
cases  only ;  but  it  is  singular  that  the  general  result  of  their 
histories  would  rather  tend  to  throw  doubt  over  the  popular 
opinion.  They  are  as  follows: — 1.  A  lady  about  thirty  in 
good  health  has  taken  it  largely  for  twenty  years,  having 
been  gradually  habituated  to  it  from  childhood  by  the  vil- 
lany  of  her  maid,  who  gave  it  frequently  to  keep  her  quiet. 
^  2.  A  female  who  died  of  consumption  at  the  age  of  forty-two, 

^  had  taken  about  a  drachm  of  solid  opium  for  ten  years,  but  had 

^  given  up  the  practice  for  three  years  before  her  death,  and  led 

'  in  other  respects  a  licentious  life  from  an  early  age.    3.  A  well- 

•  known  literary  character,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  has  taken  lau- 

^  danum  for  twenty-five  years,  with  occasional  short  intermissions, 

'  and  sometimes  an  enormous  quantity,  but  enjoys  tolerable  bo- 

dily health.    4.  A  lady,  after  being  in  the  practice  of  drinking 
laudanum  for  at  least  twenty  years,  died  at  the  age  of  fifty) — 
^  of  what  disease  I  have  been  unable  to  learn.     5.  A  lady  about 

^  fifty-five,  who  enjoys  good  health,  has  taken  opium  many  years, 

^  and  at  present  uses  three  ounces  of  laudanum  daily.    6.  A  lady 

^'  about  sixty  gave  it  up  after  using  it  constantly  for  twenty  years, 

'  during  which  she  enjoyed  good  health ;  and  subsequently  she 

^  resumed  it.   7.  Lord  Mar  after  using  laudanum  for  thirty  years, 

!i^  at  times  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  ounces  daily,  died  at 

the  age  of  fifty-seven  of  jaundice  and  dropsy ;  but  he  was  a 
martyr  to  rheumatism  and  besides  lived  rather  freely.  8.  A  wo- 
man, who  had  been  in  the  practice  of  taking  about  two  ounces 
of  laudanum  daily  for  very  many  years,  died  at  the  age  of  sixty 

*  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Court  of  Sinde,  p.  230. 
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or  upwards,  9.  Au  eminent  literary  character,  who  died  lately 
about  the  age  of  sixty*three  was  in  the  practice  of  drinking 
Jaudanutn  to  excess  from  the  age  of  fifteen ;  and  his  daily  al- 
lowance was  sometimes  a  quart  of  a  mixture  conabting  of 
.three  parts  of  laudanum  and  one  of  aloohoL  10.  A  Udy 
now  aUire  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  has  taken  laudanum  in 
the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  daily  between  thirty  and  forty 
years.  1}.  An  old  woman  died  not  long  ago  at  Leith  at  ihB 
age  of  eighty,  who  had  taken  about  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum 
daily  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  enjoyed  tolerable  health  all  the 
time.  I  may  add  12.  the  case  of  Visrijee,  a  celebrated  Cutchee 
chief,  mentioned  by  Dr  Bumes^  who  had  taken  opium  largely  all 
his  life,  and  was  alive  when  Dr  Barnes  drew  up  his  Narrative, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  ^^  paralyzed  by  years,  but  his  mind  unim- 
paired ^. . 

These  facts  would  certainly  tend  on  the  whole  rather  to  show, 
that  the  practice  of  eating  opium  is  not  so  injurious,  and  an 
opium-eater's  life  not  so  uninsurable,  as  is  commonly  thought; 
and  that  an  insured  person,  who  did  not  make  known  this  habit, 
could  scarcely  be  considered  guilty  of  concealment  to  the  ef- 
fect of  voiding  his  insurance.  But  I  am  far  from  thinking  that 
the  facts  now  stated  can  with  justice  be  made  use  of  to  support 
such  important  inferences ;  fpr,  with  so  small  a  number  of  cases, 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  clear  of  the  fallacy  arising  from  the  ao- 
cidental  grouping  of  similar  facts,  often  remarked  in  medical 
experience ;  besides  there  is  an  pbvious  reason,  why  in  an  in- 
quiry of  this  kind  those  special  cases  chiefly  should  come  under 
notice  where  the  constitution  has  escaped  injury,  cases  fatal  in 
early  life  being  more  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  or  more  likel/  to 
be  concealed ;  and  I  therefore  certainly  expect  that  a  more  tho- 
rough investigation  of  the  subject  will  bring  to  light  many  in- 
stances of  the  latter  description. 

Meanwhile,  insurance  companies  and  insurance  physiciaiis 
ought  to  be  aware  that  many  persons  in  the  better  ranks  of 
life  are  confirmed  opium-eaters  without  even  their  intimate 
friends  knowing  it.  And  the  reason  is,  that  at  the  time  the 
opium-eater  is  visible  to  hb  friends,  namely  during  the  period 
of  excitementi  there  is  frequently  nothing  in  his  behaviour  or 
appearance  to  attract  particular  attention.     From  the  informa* 

*  Narrative^  &c  p.  231. 
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tkon  I  hare  receired,  it  Kppean  that  the  British  opium-eater  i 
by  DO  means  generally  subject  to  the  extraordinary  ezdtemen 
of  mind  and  body  described  by  travellers  as  the  effect  of  opium* 
eating  in  Turkey  and  Persia ;  but  that  the  common  effect  mere- 
ly is  to  remore  torpor  and  sluggishness,  and  make  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  friends  an  active  and  conversible  man.  The  pre- 
vailing notions  of  the  nature  of  the  excitement  from  eating 
opium  are  therefore  very  much  exaggerated.  — Another  singu- 
lar circumstance  I  have  ascertained  is,  that  constipation  is  by 
no  means  a  general  effect  of  the  continued  use  of  opium.  In 
some  of  the  cases  mentioned  above  no  laxatives  have  been  re- 
quired ;  and  in  others  a  gentle  laxative  once  a  week  is  suffi- 
cient. 

In  the  civil  $uit  regarding  Lord  Mar's  insurances,  the  in- 
surance company  was  found  not  entitled  to  refuse  payment, — 
hot,  however,  on  the  ground  that  the  habit  of  opium*eating  is 
harmless  to  longevity, — but,  I  believe,  chiefly  on  a  technical 
ground,  implying  that  they  did  not  make  inquiry  into  his  ha- 
^  luts  with  thej[care  usually  observed  by  insurance  companieai 

^  and  were  therefore  to  be  understood  as  accepting  the  life  at  a 

^'  venture.    A  new  trial  was  granted  by  the  court  on  a  technical 

:'  ground,  but  the  parties  compromised  the  case.  * 


f' 


The  previous  remarks  on  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  with 
opium  in  man  have  been  confined  to  its  effects  when  swallow** 
^  ed.     But  it  was  mentioned  under  the  head  of  its  mode  of  ae- 

» 

^'  tion,  that  this  poison  has  been  known  to  act  with  energy  upon 

'  animals  through  every  channel  by  which  it  can  be  introduced 

^'  into  the  system*     It  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  same  will  be 

'  the  case  with  man  also. 

^  The  only  other  modes  in  which  poisoning  with  opium  has 

^  been  produced  in  man,  besides  administration  by  the  mouth, 
have  been  by  injection  into  the  anus,  by  application  to  the  skin 

^  deprived  of  its  cuticle,  perhaps  even  also  to  the  unbroken  skin ; 

I'  and  a  case  has  been  likewise  reported  of  death  from  its  intro- 

^  duction  into  the  external  opening  of  the  ear. 

'  .     In  the  Journal  de  Chimie  Mfedioale,  an  instance  is  shortly 

^  noticed  of  a  lady  who  was  poisoned  by  the  administration  of  too 

*  Edin.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  rixrii.  123. 
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strong  an  anodyne  injection  prepared  by  herself  from  fresh  pop- 
py heads.     She  recovered  *• 

It  is  generally  believed  in  France  that  opiam  acts  more  etfer-* 
getically  through  the  medium  of  the  rectum,  than  through  the 
stomach.  Orfila  in  particular  has  endeavoured  to  establish  this 
by  experiments  on  animals,  and  quotations  from  cases  recorded 
by  some  authors  of  its  action  upon  man  f .  But  neither  the  ex- 
periments nor  the  quotations  appear  to  me  satisfactory ;  and  the 
rule  they  go  to  support  is  completely  at  variance  with  the  prac- 
tice pursued  in  the  medicinal  administration  of  the  drug  in  Bri- 
tain. It  is  the  custom  to  give  twice  as  much  in  an  enema  as 
in  a  draught.  I  have  given  by  injection,  without  producing 
more  than  the  usual  somnolency,  two  drachms  by  measure  of 
laudanum,  a  dose  which,  were  Orfila's  statement  correct,  would 
prove  fatal. 

As  to  the  action  of  opium  through  the  skin  when  deprived 
of  its  cuticle,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  fatal  case  of  the 
kind,  but  have  no  doubt  that  such  may  happen.     One  of  my 
friends  Very  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the  way  alluded  to.    He  had 
applied  an  opium-poultice  to  the  scrotum  to  allay  the  violent 
irritation  caused  by  a  blister,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  profound 
sopor,  which  was  luckily  interrupted  by  a  visitor,  so  that  the 
cause  was  discovered  before  it  was  too  late.     An  instance  of 
the  same  kind  has  also  been  published  by  M,  Pelletan.     A 
child  two  months  old  very  nearly  perished  in  consequence 
of  a  cerate  containing  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum  having  been 
kept  for  twenty-four  hours  on  a  slight  excoriation  produced  by 
a  fold  of  the  skin.      When  the  cause  of  illness  was  discover- 
ed, the  child  had  been  for  some  hours  almost  completely  insen- 
sible, with  a  slow,  obscure  pulse,  and  occasional  convulsions  f . 

But  perhaps  opium  may  in  some  circumstances  act  even 
through  the  unbroken  skin.  It  has  certainly  been  often  applied 
in  this  way  to  relieve  local  pain  without  eflect  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  effect  has  been  oflen  unequivocal ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing incident  seems  to  show  that  it  may  even  prove  fatal  in 
certain  diseased  states  of  the  integuments.  A  soldier  affected 
with  erysipelas  of  the  leg,  had  a  linseed  poultice  applied^  which 

*  Journal  de  Chim.  M6d.  iii.  24^ 
I  Toxicologie  G^n^rale,  ii.  81,  82. 
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his  surgeon  ordered  to  be  sprinkled  with  15  drops  of  laudi 
num.  Next  morning  the  patient  was  found  in  a  state  of  dee 
sopor,  and  affected  with  convulsive  twitches  of  the  muscles  < 
the  face  and  limbs;  and  in  no  long  time  he  expired.  His  sc 
porose  state  turned  the  surgeon's  attention  to  the  pouUic( 
which  he  found  coloured  yellow  and  smelling  strongly  of  opiua 
and  on  removing  it  he  discovered  that  it  was  completely  soake 
with  laudanum,  which  the  attendant  had  carelessly  poured  o 
it  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce.  The  patient  died  notwithstand 
ing  all  the  remedies  which  his  state  called  for ;  and  the  viscer 
were  found  quite  healthy ;  but  in  many  places  the  blood  is  sai< 
to  have  had  a  strong  odour  of  opium  *. 

In  an  instance  reported  by  M.  Tournon  of  Bordeaux,  deatl 
is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  introduction  of  opium  int< 
the  external  opening  of  the  ear,  as  a  remedy  for  ear-ache.  I 
is  possible  that  fatal  poisoning  may  thus  be  induced  by  lauda 
num  too  freely  and  frequently  renewed :  But  it  seems  very  un 
likely  that  death  was  owing  to  opium  in  the  instance  in  ques 
tion,  since  it  was  used  in  the  solid  form,  and  in  the  quantity  o 
four  grains ;  so  that  the  dose  was  small,  and  absorption  mus 
have  been  very  slow.  The  account  merely  states  that  the  pa 
tient  fell  asleep,  but  his  sleep  was  that  of  death  f. 

Of  the  Action  of  Morphia^  Narcotine,  Codeiney  and  Meconic  Acid 

The  mode  of  action  and  the  symptoms  of  the  two  active  prin- 
ciples of  opium,  Morphia  and  Naircotine,  have  been  examinee 
by  many  experimentalists. 

The  action  of  Morphia  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  opiumj 
but  more  energetic.  In  its  solid  state  it  has  little  effect,  being 
nearly  insoluble.  But  when  dissolved  in  olive  oil,  or  in  alco- 
hol, or  in  the  acids,  particularly  the  acetic,  it  excites  in  animali 
the  same  symptoms  as  opium.  Experimentalists  are  not  yel 
agreed  as  to  its  power.  The  trial  of  Castaing  gave  rise  to  a 
physiolc^cal  inquiry  by  three  French  physicians,  Deffuise^ 
Zhqm^j  and  Leuret^  who  assigned  to  it  feeble  properties ;  but 
more  reliance  is  usually  placed  in  the  experiments  of  OrJUa^ 
who  found  that  one  part  of  morphia  was  equal  in  energy  to 
two  parts  of  the  watery  extract,  and  to  four  parts  of  crude 

*  Journal  de  Chimie  Medicale,  Avril  1827,  and  Edln.  Med.  Journ.  zxix.  450« 
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opnim.  The  obser Valiums  I  have  made  on  tlie  medimnai  effieols 
of  morphia  and  ito  muriate,  lead  me  to  believe  that  half  a  grain 
ia  fully  equal  in  power  to  two  or  perhapa  three  graina  of  the 
best  Turke7-H>pium.  Probably  those  who  have  obaer?ed  but 
slight  effects  from  it  have  accidentally  used  narcotine  instead 
of  it ;  for  I  know  they  are  often  confounded  together,  and  have 
reason  even  to  suspect  that  a  good  deal  of  narcotine  is  igno- 
raatly  thrown  into  commerce  as  morphia. 

On  man  morphia  acta  like  opium ;  it  produces  somnolency. 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  in  medicinal  doses  it  does  not 
produce  either  the  disagreeable  subsequent  or  the  idiosyncratic 
effects  of  opium ;  Magendie  has  made  some  observations  to  this 
purport  *;  and  Dr  Quadri  of  Naples  has  been  led  to  the  same 
conclusion  by  his  experience  'f .  Others,  however,  have  doubt- 
ed the  accuracy  of  these  authors,  and  opposite  results  appear  to 
have  been  procured  by  some.  My  own  experience  with  the 
muriate  of  morphia  indines  me  to  concur  in  opinion  with  Ma- 
gendie and  QuadrL 

The  effects  of  morphia  on  man  in  fetal  doses  have  hitherto 
been  observed  in  a  few  cases  only.  The  first  which  may  be 
mentioned  is  that  of  a  young  Parisian  graduate,  who  swallow- 
ed twenty-two  grains  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction.  In 
ten  minutes  he  felt  heat  in  the  stomach  and  hindhead,  with  ex- 
cessive itchiness ;  in  three  hours  and  a-half  he  had  also  a  sense 
of  pricking  in  the  eyes,  with  dimness  of  vision;  in  an  hour 
more  he  for  the  first  time  felt  approaching  stupor.  Half  an 
hour  afterwards,  when  the  people  of  the  house  came  into  his 
room  to  learn  why  he  lay  so  long  in  bed,  he  could  not  see 
them,  though  he  was  sensible  enough  to  be  able  to  reply  to  their 
inquiries,  that  he  lay  in  bed  because  he  had  not  slept  the  nig^t 
before.  Soon  after  this  he  fell  into  a  state  of  profound  Mupor 
and  lost  all  consciousness.  In  thirteen  hours  he  was  visited 
by  Or/Uoy  who  found  him  cold,  quite  comatose,  and  affected 
with  Ipcked-jaw ;  the  pupils  were  feebly  dilated,  the  pulse  120, 
the  breathing  hurried  and  stertorous,  (he  belly  tense  and  tym- 
panitic ;  and  there  were  occasional  convulsions,  with  intense 
itching  of  the  skin.     By  means  of  copious  venesection,  fkvof 

*  Bulletins  de  h  Soci^t^  Phflomadque,  1818,  p.  54.— Journal  de  Chimie  M^- 
dicalef  Avril  1827. 
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pisms,  ammoaiated  frictioa,  Btinualant  dyaters,  ice  on  the  hea 
and  acidulous  driuks,  be  was  gradually  rouaed,  so  that  in  i 
hours  he  recognised  Professor  Orfila.  In  the  subsequent  nig 
and  following  day  be  bad  difficult  and  scanty  micturition^  wi 
pain  in  the  kidneys  and  Uaddert  and  difficulty  in  svrallovrinj 
but  these  symptoms  went  off  during  the  second  night;  and  c 
the  third  morning  be  was  quite  well  *•  The  itching  of  tl 
skin  remarked  in  this  case  is  considered  by  M,  Balfy  an  invi 
riable  symptom  of  the  operation  of  morphia  even  iu  medicini 
doses  f .     It  is  not,  however,  always  produced. 

Another  case,  which  occurred  at  Lun^ville,  is  very  remark 
able  in  its  circumstances.     A  young  man  addicted  to  opium 
eating,  but  who  had  left  off  the  practice  for  a  twelvemonth,  tool 
first  ten  grains,  and  in  ten  minutes  forty  grains  more  of  acetat 
of  morphia.     In  five  minutes  he  had  excessive  general  feeble 
ness  and  a  sense  of  impending  dissolution,  which  forced  him  t( 
confess  what  he  had  done.    In  fifteen  minutes  more  M*  Castara 
who  describes  the  particulars,  found  him  motionless,  almost  co* 
matose,  and  breathing  laboriously.  The  limbs  were  flaccid,  thi 
pupils  contracted,  the  face  and  lips  livid,  the  skin  warm  and 
moist,  the  pulse  full  and  hard,  and  deglutition  impossible.  Tar. 
tar-emetic  was  ordered,  but  could  not  be  administered.  He  wac 
then  bled  at  the  arm  to  eighteen  ounces ;  upon  which  he  started 
as  from  sleep,  rubbed  his  eyes,  said  every  thing  turned  round 
him,  and  that  he  could  not  see  the  people  present.   When  left 
to  himself  he  quickly  fell  into  a  calm  slumber,  but  if  kept  awake 
he  told  collectedly  all  that  happened  before  he  became  coma- 
tose.    He  complained  diiefly  cf  intense  itching  and  a  general 
sense  of  bruising.  In  BXk  hour,  by  keeping  him  constantly  roused, 
his  consciousness  was  almost  restored,  and  this  without  romit- 
ing  having  been  produced,  though  two  grains  of  tartar-emetic 
had  been  swallowed  and  three  administered  by  the  rectum.  In 
four  hours  after  he  swallowed  the  poison  he  vomited  fireely  and 
had  diarrhoea.    After  this  he  steadily  recovered,  the  sleepiness 
continuing  all  next  day,  and  the  itching  of  the  skin  even  longer^. 

M.  Julia-Fantenette  met  with  a  case  of  poisoning  with  this 
alkaloid  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  administered  with  a 

# 
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clyster  in  the  form  of  sulphate.  The  subject  was  a  child,  five 
years  old,  the  dose  five  grains,  the  symptoms  those  of  apoplexy, 
and  death  supervened  within  twenty-four  hours  *. 

The  only  other  case  yet  on  record  is  that  of  the  French  gen- 
tleman who  was  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  Dr  Cas- 
taing;  and  it  is  not  a  pure  one,  for  besides  the  symptoms  of  a 
consumptive  complaint  under  which  he  had  laboured  for  some 
time,  there  were  circumstances  in  his  last  illness  which  indi- 
cated the  administration  of  other  deleterious  substances.  About 
thirty-six  hours  before  his  death,  however,  they  were  exactly 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  large  dose  of  morphia.  About 
five  minutes  after  the  administration  of  a  draught  by  the  pri- 
soner, the  gentleman  was  attacked  with  convulsions,  and  not 
long  afterwards  his  physician  found  him  quite  insensible,  unable 
to  swallow,  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat,  with  a  small  pulse,  a  burn- 
ing skin,  the  jaws  locked,  the  neck  rigid,  the  belly  tense,  and 
the  limbs  affected  by  spasmodic  convulsions.  In  this  state  he 
seems  to  have  continued  till  his  death.  The  only  appearances 
found  in  the  dead  body,  which  bore  any  relation  to  the  poison 
suspected,  were  congestion  of  blood  and  serous  effusion  in  the 
vessels  of  the  cerebral  membranes.  If  morphia  was  the  cause 
of  death,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  besides  what  was  adminis- 
tered thirty-six  hours  before  he  died,  several  doses  were  given 
subsequently :  otherwise,  from  what  is  known  of  the  action  of 
opium,  the  narcotism  could  scarcely  have  lasted  uninterruptedly 
for  so  long  a  period  -f-. 

For  the  following  extraordinary  case  I  am  indebted  to  one 
of  my  pupils,  Mr  Clark  of  Montrose :  A  woman  took  one  morn- 
ing by  mistake  ten  grains  of  very  pure  muriate  of  morphia,  which 
had  been  prepared  not  long  before  by  Mr  Clark  in  my  labora- 
tory, and  was  freed  of  codeine.  The  mistake  having  been  dis- 
covered almost  immediately,  means  were  taken  to  prevent  any 
ill  effects  from  the  accident,  and  within  half  an  hour  after  the 
poison  was  swallowed  the  stomach  was  completely  cleared  by 
the  stomach-pump.  At  this  time  she  was  quite  sensible.  But 
atupor  quickly  came  on  after  the  poison  was  evacuated,  and  deep 
imperturbable  coma  gradually  formed,  so  that  nothing  could 
rouse  her  in  the  slightest  degree  except  cold  affusion  of  the 

•  Revue  Medicaid  1829,  iiL  424. 

f  Procds  Complet  d'Edme-Samuel  CasUing,  p.  31. 
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head  and  chest,  which  caused  faint  signs  of  returning  eonsciou 
ness.  Before  night  she  expired,  though  all  the  usual  reroedi 
were  resorted  to.  An  inspection  of  the  body  was  not  obtaine 
which  18  much  to  be  regretted,  since  without  it  the  case  is  qui 
obscure.  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance  of  fatal  coma  fro 
opium  where  the  proper  remedies  were  resorted  to  before  tl 
stupor  commenced ;  and  death  in  such  circumstances  is  so  ii 
conceivable,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  result  in  this  case  1 
apoplexy  either  incidentally  concurring,  or  brought  on  by  tl 
operation  of  the  poison.  • 

The  effects  otNarcotine  have  been  examined  experimentall 
by  Magendie  and  Orfila ;  but  their  results  do  not  coincide.  A< 
cording  to  Or/ila  it  is  not  easy  to  poison  dogs  with  it,  as  it  ei 
cites  vomiting  and  is  discharged.    But  when  the  guUet  is  tiec 
the  animal  dies  in  two,  three,  or  four  days  without  any  remarl 
able  symptom  but  languor  and  hard  breathing  *•    In  these  es 
periments  it  was  dissolved  in  olive  oil ;  it  does  not  act  at  all  i 
the  solid  state.  Magendie  found  that  it  produces  in  dogs  a  stat 
like  reverie,  accompanied  with  convulsions.    They  lie  still  es 
cept  when  convulsed,  and  are  apparently  asleep  or  dreaming 
but  they  are  really  alive  to  external  objects,  and  even  in  a  stat 
of  acute  irritability.     In  short,  he  considers  the  symptoms  t 
constitute  an  aggravated  form  of  the  subsequent  and  idiosyn 
cratic  effects  caused  by  opium  on  man.    Vinegar,  he  says,  de 
stroys  altogether  the  poisonous  properties  of  narcotine.     Ac 
cording  to  Orfila  it  only  weakens  them.    Muriatic  acid  woul< 
seem  to  annihilate  them  entirely;  for  Orfiia  found  no  effect  ii 
dogs  from  forty  grains  dissolved  in  water  with  the  aid  of  mu 
riatic  acid ;  and  Bally  gave  sixty  grains  in  like  manner  to  a  pa 
tient  without  injury  f .     Forty  grains  dissolved  by  sulphuric 
acid  proved  fatal  to  a  dog  in  twenty-four  hours  :|:. 

Karcotine,  like  other  narcotic  poisons,  is  more  powerful  whei 
introduced  at  once  into  the  blood,  but  produces  nearly  the  sam< 
effects  as  when  it  is  swallowed.  Orfila  found  that  a  single  grair 
was  as  powerful  through  the  former,  as  eight  grains  througl 
the  latter  channel  §.  Dieffenbach  observed  that  half  a  grain  dis- 

•  ToxicoL  G^n^rale,  il  70. 

t  Traits  de  Medeeine  L%%le,  iii.  353. 

\  Ibidem,  iii.  356.  ^ 

§  Toxicol.  G^n^rale,  ii.  70. 
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solved  in  water  by  meanft  of  a  drop  or  two  of  kydrocliloric  add 
killed  cats  in  five  minates  when  injected  into  a  vein,  and  slwByu 
produced  congestion  within  the  head,  and  extravasation  on  the 
soriiioe  of  the  cerebellum.  A  remarkable  circumstance  obserF- 
ed  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  was,  that  leeches  applied  to 
a  rabbit  under  tbe  influence  of.  narcotine  died  immediately  in 
convulsions ;  and  that  a  portion  of  the  blood  of  the  same  rabbit 
when  injected  into  the  vein  of  another  produced  drowaness, 
languor,  and  pandiculation  for  nearly  anlay  *• 

The  effects  of  narcotine  on  man  have  not  been  much  inquir«- 
ed  into.     From  the  only  researches  on  the  subject  I  have  yet 
seen,  those  of  Dr  Wibmer  of  Munich,  it  appears  to  be  but  a 
feeble  poison*     He  found  by  experiment  on  himself,  that  two 
grains  dissolved  in  olive  oil  produced  merely  slight  transient 
headach ;  that  eight  grains  dissolved  by  means  of  muriatic  acid 
had  no  effect  at  all ;  and  that  the  same  quantity  of  solid  narco- 
tine occasioned  temporary  headach,  and  in  twenty-eight  houra 
a  singular  state  of  excitement,  with  trembling  oi  the  hands, 
restlessness,  and  inability  to  fix  the  thoughts  on  any  object 
These  effects  went  off  in  a  few  hours  f. 
•  The  effects  of  CodetTie  have  been  examined  by  Dr  KunkeL 
He  found  that  twelve  grains  dissolved  in  water  and  introduced 
into  the  stomach  killed  a  rabbit  in  three  minutes;  that  mx 
grains  in  solution  when  injected  into  tbe  cellular  tissue  oco»- 
sioned  death  in  littie  more  than  two  hours ;  that  the  same  quan- 
tity adasinistered  by  the  mouth  sometimes  had  little  effect ;  that 
when  given  in  powder  its  action  was  rery  feeble ;  and  that  the 
symptoms  were  excitement  of  the  pulse,  convulsions,  and  teta- 
nus, without  any  tendency  to  sopor  or  somnolency  %.     Hence 
codeine  is  conceived  to  be  a  stimulant  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  consequently  the  cause  of  tbe  excitant  effects  sometimes 
produced  by  opium«     It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
its  proportion  in  opium  is  sufficient  for  explaining  these  effects. 

Meamic  acid  is  inert  Sertuemery  indeed,  thought  the  me>- 
conate  of  soda  acted  as  a  powerful  poison  in  some  experimenlB 
made  on  himself  and  on  dogs ;  but  more  carefid  researches  have 
since  proved  that  he  was  misled  by  some  error.     Sommering 

•  Mecketi  Archiy  f iir  Anat.  und  Physiol,  xit..  la 

^  Buchner*t  Repertorium  fiir  die  Pharmaciei  zxxTi«  204. 

I  Journal  de  Chixn.  M^.  ix.  228. 
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found  tbat  ten  g^rahn  of  meoonic  acid  or  rneoonate  of  soda  ha 
no  eSkct  whatever  on  dogs  *•  Subseqnently,  in  oonseqoen^ 
of  two  people  having  died  suddenly  at  Turin  after  taking  eac 
a  grain  of  the  acid,  some  careftil  experiments  were  made  I 
Drs  Feneglio  and  Bkngini^  who  gave  eight  grains  to  dog 
crows,  and  frogs,  and  four  grains  to  various  men,  without  n 
marking  any  injurious  effects  whatever  f  • 

The  DutUled  Water  of  opLom  has  been  considered  by  som 
physiologists  an  active  poison ;  but  OrfUa  has  found  it  to  b 
nearly,  or  altogether  inert  Two  pounds  introduced  into  tb 
stomach  of  a  dog,  and  two  ounces  and  a«^lf  injected  into  a  vein 
had  no  effect  whatever  %• 

Section  III. — Of  the  Morbid  Appearances  caused  by  Opium. 

In  disenssing  this  subject  the  appearances  in  the  best  markec 
cases  will  be  first  noticed ;  and  then  some  account  will  be  givei 
c^  the  variations  to  which  they  are  liable. 

In  Knap^s  Annals  there  is  a  vOTy  good  example  of  the  most 
aggravated  state  of  the  appearances  left  by  opium.  It  is  the 
case  of  an  infent  who  was  killed  in  the  course  of  a  night  by  a 
decoction  of  poppy-heads.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  livoi 
over  the  whole  bac^  part  of  the  body.  All  the  sinuses  and  ves- 
sels of  the  brain  were  gorged  with  fluid  blood ;  and  a  good  deal 
of  serosity  was  found  in  the  ventricles  and  beae  of  the  skull. 
The  pharynx  was  red.  The  lungs  were  distended,  and  so  gorged 
with  inid  blood,  that  it  ran  out  in  a  stream  when  they  were 
cut.  The  cavities  of  the  heart  contained  the  same  fluid  blood. 
There  was  some  redness  in  the  villous  coet  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines;  and  poppy-seeds  were  found  in  the  stomach.  Al* 
though  the  body  bad  been  kept  only  two  days  in  the  month  of 
February,  the  belly  emitted  a  putrid  odour  when  it  was  laid 
open  §. 

In  commentii^  upon  these  appearances,  it  may  be  first  re- 
marked, that  turgescence  of  the  vessels  in  the  brain,  and  watery 
cfffusion  into  the  ventricles,  and  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  brain,  are 
generally  met  with.      Dr  Bright  mentions  an  instance  where 

*  Buehmr't  ToxikoTogie,  p.  208. 

f   Menkes  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Staatsarzneikunde,  xiv.  456. 

X  Tozioologie  G£n6rale,  ii.  86. 

§  Krit.  Annalen  der  Staatsarzn.  I.  iii.  501. 
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unnBual  turgescence  was  found,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  bnun 
a  spot  of  slight  eccbyniosis  as  big  as  a  crown*piece*.  I  have 
seen  turgescence  of  vessels  and  serous  effusion  in  one  in* 
stance  to  a  considerable  extent :  Each  ventricle  contained 
three  drachms  of  fluid,  the  arachnoid  membrane  on  the  surikce 
of  the  brain  was  much  infiltered,  and  the  vessels  both  in  the 
substance  and  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  were  a  good  deal 
gorged  with  blood.  But  congestion  and  effusion  are  by  no 
means  universal :  in  a  case  I  examined  judicially  in  November 
1822,  which  proved  fatal  in  about  seven' hours,  there  was  nei- 
ther unusual  congestion  nor  effusion. — In  the  remarks  on  the 
diseased  appearances  caused  by  the  narcotics  generally,  it  was 
observed  that  extravasation  of  blood  is  a  very  rare  effect  of 
opium.  The  only  good  example  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  is  re- 
lated by  Mr  Jewel  of  London.  It  was  the  case  of  a  young  mar- 
ried female,  who  died  eight  hours  after  taking  two  ounces  of 
laudanum.  Several  clots  were  found  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  and  one,  which  lay  in  the  anterior  right  lobe,  was  an 
inch  long  f  •  lliere  is  little  doubt  that  poisoning  with  opium 
may  cause  extravasation,  by  developing  a  disposition  to  apo- 
plexy ;  but  considering  the  very  great  rarity  of  this  appearance 
in  persons  killed  by  opium,  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned 
whether  extravasation  can  be  produced  without  some  such  pre- 
disposition co-operating. 

The  lungs  are  sometimes  found  gorged  with  blood,  as  in 
many  cases  of  apoplexy.     They  wer^  so  in  the  soldier  mention- 
ed in  the  Journal  Universel,  who  died  in  convulsions*     They 
were  in  the  same  state  in  a  patient  of  my  colleague  Dr  Homej 
a  man  who  died  in  the  clinical  ward  here  in  1825,  four  hours 
after  taking  two  ounces  of  laudanum  in  six  ounces  of  whisky  ; 
and  likewise  in  the  case  quoted  from  Pyi,  in  which  sixty  grains 
of  solid  opium  were  taken.     But  this  appearance  is  hot  more 
constant  than  congestion  in  the  brain.     Orfila  never  found  it 
in  dogs,  and  in  three  cases  I  have  examined  the  lungs  were  per- 
fectly natural.     Perhaps  they  are  more  usually  turgid  when 
death  is  preceded  by  convulsions.     They  were  particularly  so 
in  the  case  of  the  soldier  above-mentioned,  and  likewise  in 
another  case  of  the  same  nature  recorded  in  Rusfs  Magazin  %. 

*  Reports  of  Mediisal  Cases,  ii.  203. 
t  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  Feb.  1816. 
X  Magaxin  fiir  die  Gesammte  Heilkunde,  xvii.  121. 
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The  ftomaeh)  as  in  Ejiapt^t  tfase,  is  ocoasionallj  red,  and  ii 
the  woman  mentioned  by  Lassusj  who  died  after  swallowinj 
fthirty-eix  grains,  it  is  said  to  have  been  inflamed.  But  even  red 
ness  is  rare,  and  decided  inflammation  probably  never  occurs.  Is 
four  cases  I  have  examined,  the  villous  coat  was  quite  healthy; 
and  it  was  equally  so  in  another  related  in  Knape  and  Heckei^s 
Register*. 

lividity  of  the  skin  is  almost  always  present  more  or  less, 
and  sometimes  it  is  excessive.  In  one  of  the  cases  I  examined 
it  was  universal  over  the  depending  sur&oe  of  the  body. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  blood  is  always  fluid.  This  cer- 
tainly  appears  to  be  very  generally  the  case.  For  example,  the 
blood  was  fluid  in  the  case  of  the  soldier  who  died  in  convul- 
sions, in  Dr  Home's  patient,  in  four  adults  I  have  examined, 
and  likewise  in  Pyl's  case.  But  at  the  same  time  this  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  is  not  invariable :  In  the  case  related  in  Knape 
and  Becker's  Register,  it  was  coagulated  iu  the  left  cavities  of 
the  heart ;  in  another  related  by  Petit  in  Corvisart's  Journal, 
there  were  clots  in  both  ventricles  f ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
first  infiint  mentioned  in  page  668,  clots  were  also  found  in 
both  ventricles.  In  AlibcM't's  case,  a  large  fibrinous  concretion 
was  found  in  the  heart,  clearly  showing  that  the  blood  had 
coagulated  after  death  as  usual. 

It  appears  that  the  body  is  often  i^t  to  pass  rapidly  into  pu« 
trefaction.  In  one  of  the  cases  I  examined,  although  the  body 
had  been  kept  only  thirty  hours  in  a  cool  place  in  the  month  of 
December,  the  cuticle  was  easily  peeled  ofi^,  the  joints  were 
flaccid,  and  an  add  smell  was  exhaled.  In  Rteumur's  case, 
that  of  a  young  man  who  died  in  fifteen  hours,  in  consequence 
of  his  companions  in  a  drunken  firolic  having  mixed  a  drachm 
of  opium  in  his  wine,  the  body  soon  became  covered  with  hurge 
blue  stains,  and  gave  out  an  insupportable  odour.  A  French 
physician  has  related  in  the  Journal  de  M6decine  a  still  more 
pointed  case  of  a  lady  who  died  seven  hours  after  taking  a  large 
quantity  of  laudanum  by  mistake,  and  whose  body  was  so  far 

*  Kritiache  Jahrbiicher,  iL  100.  When  infUmniAtion  is  found  it  is  not  im« 
probably  owing  to  irritants  given  to  produce  vomiting,  but  failing  to  act.  This 
-was  iqpparently  the  cause  in  a  case  described  by  Mr  Siankyt  Trans.  London  ColL 
of  Pfasrs.  Ti.  414. 

•f  Journ.  de  M4d<  xxziv.  267. 
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gone  io  putrefaction  fourteen  hours  after  death,  that  the  dissec- 
tion could  not  he  delayed  any  longer.  The  hair  and  cuticle 
separated  on  the  slightest  friction,  and  the  stomach,  intestines, 
and  large  vessels  were  distended  with  air  *. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  a  constant  appearance  or  not. 
In  one  case  I  examined,  the  body  was  free  from  putre&ction 
forty-eight  hours  after  death. 

Although  opium  is  generally  believed  to  suspend  all  the  se- 
jcretions  and  excretions  but  the  sweat,  instances  have  been  met 
with  where  a  great  collection  of  urine  was  found  in  the  bladder 
after  death.  In  a  paper  on  the  signs  of  death  by  opium,  in  Au- 
gustin's  Repertorium,  it  is  stated  that  Welper  of  Berlin  always 
found  the  bladder  full  of  urine,  and  the  kidneys  gorged  with 
blood,  both  in  man  and  animals  f .  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
how  far  this  is  a  common  condition,  as  the  state  of  the  urinary 
organs  is  seldom  noticed  in  published  cases. 

In  the  examination  of  the  dead  body  unequivocal  evidence 
will  sometimes  be  procured  by  the  discovery  of  a  portion  of  the 
poison  in  the  stomach.  But  it  must  not  always  be  concluded 
that  opium  has  not  been  swallowed,  because  the  sense  of  smell, 
chemical  analysis,  and  experiments  on  animals  fail  to  detect  it. 
For,  as  was  already  remarked,  the  opium  may  not  remain  in  the 
stomach  after  death,  though  a  large  quantity  was  swallowed, 
and  not  vomited.  This  may  arise  from  two  causes.  It  may  be 
all  absorbed,  as  will  often  happen  when  it  has  been  taken  in  the 
liquid  form :  or  it  may  be  partly  absorbed  and  partly  decom- 
posed by  the  process  of  digestion.  But  in  one  or  other  of  these 
^ays  it  may  certainly  disappear,  and  that  in  a  very  few  hours 
only.  Several  instances  to  this  effect  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, (p.  59,  641,  642).  These  remarks  are  important,  be-^ 
cause  the  fact  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  reverse ;  and  Dr 
PartSf  in  his  work  on  MedicalJurisprudence,  has  tended  to  pro- 
pagate the  misconception,  by  asserting  that  in  all  fatal  cases 
opium  may  be  detected  in  the  stomach  I. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  poison  may  some* 
times  be  found  in  the  stomach.  In  Knape  and  Keeker's  Re- 
^ster  there  is  the  case  of  a  girl  who  died  about  eight  hours. 

•  *  The  reference  to  this  case  has  been  lost, 
i*  AuguHitCi  Repertorium,  i.  2,  12. 
}  Medical  Jurisprudence,  ii.  994. 
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after  taking  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum ;  and  the  reporters  founc 
that  an  extract  prepared  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  causec 
deep  sleep  in  frogs,  chickens,  and  dogs,  and  threw  some  oi 
them  into  a  comatose  state,  which  proved  fatal  *.  WiJdberg  hai 
related  a  very  interesting  case  of  a  young  lady  of  Berlin,  who 
had  been  seduced,  and  finding  herself  pregnant,  swallowed 
about  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum  in  the  evening,  and  died  dur- 
ing the  night.  In  this  instance  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
had  a  narcotic  odour,  and  their  extract  when  given  to  a  young 
dog  caused  excessive  sleep,  reeling,  palsy  of  the  legs,  convul- 
sions and  death  f .  M.  Petit  has  related  another  case  fatal  in 
about  ten  hours,  where  the  contents  of  the  stomach  had  the 
smell  of  opium ;  and  their  alcoholic  extract  had  a  bitter  taste, 
and  killed  guinea-pigs  with  symptoms  of  narcotism  j.  In  a 
case  related  by  Mayer  in  Rust's  Magazin,  which  proved  fatal 
after  so  long  an  interval  as  ten  hours,  the  poison,  which  in  this 
instance  was  the  saffron-tincture,  was  distinctly  detected  in  the 
istomach  by  a  strong  odour  of  opium  and  sa^on  §,  Lastly, 
in  a  case  where  the  patient  lived  between  thirteen  and  four- 
teen hours,  that  of  the  individual  for  whose  murder  Stewart 
and  his  wife  were  lately  executed  at  £^nburgh,  Dr  Ure  suc- 
eeeded  in  detecting  meconic  acid  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
which  had  been  removed  by  the  pump  about  three  hours  after 
the  opium  was  swallowed  ||. 

An  important  fact,  ascertained  by  MM*  OrJQa  and  Lesueur^ 
is  that  neither  opium  nor  the  salts  of  morphia  undergo  decom- 
position by  being  long  in  contact  with  decaying  animal  matter. 
Even  after  many  months  they  may  be  discovered;  at  least  the 
putre&ction  of  the  matter  with  which  they  are  mingled  does 
not  add  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  discovery.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  that  the  alkaloid  may  be  rendered 
insoluble  by  the  evolution  of  ammonia,  which  separates  it. from 
its  state  of  combination  ^. 

*  Kritische  Jahrbiicher,  ii.  100. 

f  Praktisches  Handbuch  fur  Physiker,  iii.  331. 

X  Corvisafi't  Journal  de  M^decine,  xxxiv.  263. 

§  Magazin  fiir  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  iii.  24. 

II   Oral  eridence  at  the  Trial,  also  London  Journal  of  Science,  N.  S.  vi.  56,     . 

f  Revue  M^icale,  1828,  ii.  473,  475. 
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Section  IV. — Cfihe  Treatment  of  Poisoning  with  Opium, 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  with  opium,  owing  partly  to  the 
numerous  cases  that  have  been  published,  and  partly  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Orfila  on  the  supposed  antidotes, — is  now  well 
understood. 

The  primary  object  is  to  remove  the  poison  from  the  sto- 
mach. This  is  proper  even  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  vomit- 
ing takes  place  spontaneously.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  re* 
move  all  the  opium  by  vomiting,  eq»ecially  if  it  is  taken  in  the 
solid  state ;  for  it  becomes  so  intimately  mixed  with  the  lining 
mucus  of  the  villous  coat,  that  it  is  never  thoroughly  removed 
till  the  mucus  is  also  removed,  which  is  always  with  difficult}^ 
effected.. 

The  removal  of  the  poison  is  to  be  accomplished  in  one  of 
three  ways,  by  emetics  administered  in  the  usual  manner,  by  the 
Stomach-pomp,  or  by  the  injection  of  emetics  into  the  veins. 

By  far  the  best  emetic  is  the  Sulphate  of  Zinc  in  the  dose  of 
half  a  drachm  or  two  scruples,  which  may  be  repeated  after  a 
short  iuterval,  if  the  first  dose  fails  to  act.  In  order  to  insure 
its  action  it  is  of  great  use  to  keep  the  patient  roused  as  much 
as  possible, — a  point  which  is  often  forgotten.— The  Sulphate 
of  Copper  has  been  used  by  some  as  an  emetic ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  certain  as  the  sulphate  of  zinc.  Besides,  as  it  is  a 
much  more  virulent  poison,  it  may  prove  injurious,  if  retained 
long  in  the  stomach.  In  Dr  Marcet's  case  the  patient,  after 
recovering  from  the  lethargic  symptoms,  suffered  much  from 
pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  occasioned  probably  by  the 
sulphate  of  copper  which  he  took  remaining  some  time  undis- 
charged.-^ Tlzrtor  Emeticy  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  action 
when  given  in  considerable  doses,  is  even  worse  adapted  for 
such  cases.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  case  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the  same  which  has  al«- 
ready  been  referred  to  as  exemplifying  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  convulsions  and  delirium  in  poisoning  with  opium.  A 
scruple  of  tartar  emetic  was  administered  to  cause  vomiting, 
but  to  no  purpose.  When  it  had  remained  fifteen  minutes, 
sulphate  of  zinc  was  also  given,  and  with  immediate  effect  But 
the  patient  after  recovering  from  the  sopor  was  attacked  with 
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paniB  in  the  stomaoh  aad  bowels,  and  with  teneainuBi  wfaiofa  last 
ed  several  days. 

Emetics  should  be  preferred  for  removing  the  poison  from 
the  stomach,  provided  the  ease  be  not  urgent.     Even  then, 
however,  they  sometimes  fail  altogether.     The  best  practice  in 
that  case  is  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  poison  with  the  stomach- 
pump  ;  and  this  in  urg<»it  cases  should  be  the  first  remedy  em* 
ployed.   The  treatmeut  by  the  stomach-pump  has  now  become 
so  generally  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  it  particu- 
larly.. It  was  recommended  in  this  country  by  the  late  Dr  Mon* 
ro  in  his  lecUires ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tried  by 
him.     In  1803  it  was  first  published  by  JSenault  in  his  treatise 
on  the  counter-poisons  of  arsenic ;  and  be  had  tried  it  on  ani- 
mals *•  But  the  first  person  who  used  it  in  an  actual  case  of  poi- 
soning with  opium  was  Z>r  Phy$ick  of  Philadelphia.  He  saved 
the  life  of  a  child  with  it  in  1812;  and  not  long  afterwards  his 
countryman,  Dr  Doney^  cured  two  other  individuals  f.  More 
lately  it  was  again  proposed  in  London  by  MrJvhesj  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  these  prior  trials  iEmd 
experiments.     He  cannot  of  oourse  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  discoverer ;  but  the  profession  is  muah  indebted  to  him 
for  having  recalled  their  attention  to  this  treatment,  and  for 
iiaving  by  his  suecess  and  activity  fairly  established  its  reputa- 
tion.    An  account  will  be  seen  of  his  (Apparatus  and  of  aeveral 
eaaes  in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for  September  and 
November  182:2. — In  usii:^  the  stomaeh-pump  care  must  be 
token  not  to  injure  the  stomach  by  too  forcible  suction. — When 
it  is  not  at  hand,  Mr  Bryce  of  this  city  recommended  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  long  tube  with  a  bladder  attached.  After  the  sto- 
mach has  been  fiUed  with  warm  w^er  from  the  bladder,  the 
tube  is  to  be  turned  down  so  as  to  act  upon  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  as  a  syphon.  Dr  jilison  cured  a  clinical  patient  in  this 
wayt. 

Another  method  of  removing  opiitfo  from  the  stomach,  which 
lias  been  practised  saeoessfiiUy  where  the  patient  could,  not  be 
made  to  submit  to  the  common  treatment,  is  the  injection  of 
tartar-emetic  into  the  rectum.     A  case  is  related  by  Dr  JELoe 

*  Sur  les  Contrepoisons  de  TArsenicy  03. 

i-  Bed^t  Medical  Jurisprudence^  435^ 

X  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journali  xxiii  41  & 
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of  New  York  where  this  treatment  proved  successfal.  Fifteen 
grains  in  half  a  gallon  of  water  excited  free  vomitings  and  ten 
grains  more  renewed  it.  Care  was  taken  to  insure  the  dis* 
charge  of  the  whole  tartar-emetic  by  a  subsequent  purgative 
injection*. 

The  last  method  for  removing  opium  from  the  stomach  is  a 
desperate  one,  which  can  only  be  recommended  when  emetics 
by  the  mouth  have  utterly  fkiled,  and  when  a  stomach-pump^ 
or  Mr  Bryce's  substitute,  cannot  be  procured.  It  is  the  injeo- 
tion  of  an  emetic  into  the  veins.  Tartar-emetic  answers  best 
for  this  purpose,  and  its  effect  is  almost  certain.  A  grain  is 
the  dose.  While  injecting  it  care  must  be  taken  by  the  opera- 
tor not  to  introduce  air  into  the  vein. 

The  next  object  in  conducting  the  treatment  of  poisoning* 
with  opium  is  to  keep  the  patient  constantly  roused.  This 
alone  is  sufficient  when  the  dose  is  not  large,  and  the  poison 
has  been  discharged  by  vomiting ;  and  in  every  case  it  forms, 
next  to  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  treatment. 

The  best  method  of  keeping  the  patient  roused  is  to  drag  him 
up  and  down  between  two  men,  who  must  be  cautioned  ag^nst 
yielding  to  his  importunate  entreaties  and  occasional  strug^es 
to  get  free  and  rest  himself.  For  the  sopor  returns  so  rapidly, 
that  I  have  known  a  patient  answer  two  or  three  short  questions 
quite  correctly  on  being  allowed  to  stand  still,  and  suddenly 
drop  the  head  in  a  state  of  insensibility  while  standing.  The 
duration  of  the  exercise  should  vary  according  to  circumstances 
from  three,  or  six,  to  twelve  hours.  When  he  is  allowed  at 
length  to  take  out  his  sleep,  the  attendants  must  ascertain  that 
it  is  safe  to  do  so  by  rousing  him  from  time  to  time ;  and  if  this 
should  become  difficult,  he  must  be  turned  out  of  bed  again 
and  exercised  as  before. 

It  appears  from  some  cases  published  not  long  ago  by  Mr 
WrayfBXkd  Dr  CopktndXj  and  more  lately  also  hy  DrBriffJU^HiKi 
the  most  insensible  may  be  roused  to  a  state  of  almost  complete 
consciousness  for  a  short  time,  by  dashing  cold  water  over  the 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  vii.  555, 
•f  London  Med.  Repository,  xviii.  26. 
X  Liondon  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  xlyiii.  225. 
§  Rcporta  of  Medical  Cases,  it.  20.^ 
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head  and  breast  This  treatment  can  never  supersede  the  use 
of  emetics ;  and  as  its  effect  is  but  temporary,  it  ought  not  to 
supersede  the  plan  of  forced  exercise.  But  it  appears  to  be  an 
excellent  way  to  insure  the  operation  of  emetics.  If  the  emetic 
is  about  to  fidl  in  its  effect,  cold  water  dashed  over  the  head 
restores  the  patient  for  a  few  moments  to  sensibility,  during  the 
continuance  of  which  the  emetic  operates.  Dashing  cold  water 
over  the  head  may  perhaps  be  dangerous  in  the  advanced  stage, 
when  the  body  is  cold  and  the  breathing  imperceptible ;  but 
the  most  desperate  remedies  may  be  then  tried,  as  the  patient 
is  generally  in  almost  a  hopeless  state.  In  one  of  the  cases  men- 
tioned by  Dr  Bright  from  the  experience  of  Mr  Walne,  com- 
plete recovery  was  accomplished,  mainly  by  cold  affusion  of  the 
head,  where  there  appeared  reason  to  believe  that  more  than 
an  ounce  and  a-half  of  laudanum  had  disappeared  from  the  sto- 
mach before  evacuating  remedies  were  used. — This  treatment 
seems  to  have  been  first  proposed  in  1767  by  a  German  physi- 
dan,  Dr  Grater  *• 

In  some  cases  internal  stimulants  have  been  given  with  ad- 
vantage, such  as  assafoetida,  ammonia,  camphor,  musk,  &c.  It 
is  always  useful  to  stimulate  the  nostrils  from  time  to  time,  by 
tickling  them,  or  holding  ammonia  under  the  nose ;  but  the 
application  should  be  neither  frequent  nor  long-continued,  as 
the  ammonia  may  cause  deleterious  effects  when  too  freely  in- 
haled. Pulling  the  hair  and  injecting  water  into  the  ears  are 
also  powerful  modes  of  rousing  the  patient. 

Venesection  has  been  recommended  and  successfully  used  by 
gome  phymcians.  If  the  stomach  be  emptied,  and  the  patient 
kept  roused,  as  may  almost  always  be  done  when  means  are  re* 
sorted  to  in  time,  venesection  will  be  unnecessary.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong  it  may  be  prudent 
to  witiidraw  blood ;  and  it  certainly  appears  that  in  most  cases 
where  this  remedy  has  been  employed  the  sensibility  began  to 
return  almost  immediately  after.  This  is  very  well  shown  in 
a  case  of  poisoning  with  opium  related  by  Mr  Ross  f  in  the 
fklinburgh  Medical  Journal,  in  another  described  in  the  same 
Journal  by  Mr  Richardson  j:,  and  also  in  the  two  cases  of  pqi- 

*   Diss.  Inaug.  De  Venenis  in  genere.  Argentorati,  1767,  quoted  by  Mara,;  die 
X/cbre  von  den  Giften,  I.  ii.  237. 

-y  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xIk.  247.  i  Ibidem,  xvii.  226. 
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goning  with  acetate  of  morphia  mentioned  in  a  fiormer  page* 
In  some  cases,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  seemed  injurious,  pro- 
bably because  it  was  not  had  recourse  to  till  the  patient  was 
moribund.  It  is  a  sound  general  rule  that  blood-letting  ought 
not  to  be  resorted  to  till  the  poison  is  thoroughly  removed  from 
the  stomach;  for  it  favours  absorption.  And  yet  facts  are  not 
wanting  to  show  that  this  rule,  now  generally  admitted  moce 
the  researches  of  Magendie  on  absorption,  is  not  infiillible.  Dr 
Young  of  the  United  States  has  given  the  particulars  of  a  case 
where  imperturbable  coma  was  formed,  t<^ether  with  puffing, 
st.ertorous  respiration,  in  consequence  of  an  ounce  of  laudanum 
having  been  swallowed  j — and  where  recovery  took  place,  with- 
out the  poison  having  been  removed  at  all,  simply  under  the 
employment  of  three  blood-lettings  to  the  iconjunct  amount  of 
twenty-eight  ounces,  of  cold  to  the  head,  and  of  sinqNsms  to 
the  legs  *, 

In  desperate  circumstances  Artificifd  Respiration  may  be 
used  with  propriety.  After  the  breathing  has  been  almost  or 
entirely  suspended  tibe  heart  oontinoes  to  beat  for  eoroe  time ; 
and  so  long  as  its  contractions  oontinue,  there  is  some  hofe 
tint  life  may  be  preserved.  But  it  is  essential  for  the  oonti* 
nuance  of  the  heart's  action,  that  the  breathing  be  speedily  re^ 
stored  to  a  state  of  mudi  greater  perfection  than  that  which 
attends  the  close  of*  poisoning  with  opium.  It  is  not  Hupro- 
bable  that  the  only  ultimate  cause  of  death  from  opium  is  sua* 
pension  of  the  respiration,  and  that  if  it  could  be  maintained 
artificially  so  as  to  resemble  exactly  the  natural  breathing,  the 
poison  in  the  blood  would  be  at  length  decomposed  and  oon- 
sciottsness  gradually  restored.  The  following  is  an  interestiiig 
example  by  Mr  Wkateky^  in  which  artificial  respiration  proved 
snccessfol.  A.middle-aged  man  swdJowed  half  an  ounce  of 
crude  opium  and  soon  became  lethargic  He'  was  roosed  fit>m 
this  state  by  appropriate  remedies,  and  his  surgeon  Uft  him. 
But  the  poison  not  having  been  sufficiently  disdiarged,  he  fell 
again  into  a  state  of  stupor ;  and  when  the  surgeon  returned, 
he  found  the  fiice  pale,  cold  and  deadly,  the  lips  black,  the  eye* 
lids  motionless,  «o  as  to  remain  in  any  position  in  which  they 
were  placed,  the  pulse  very  small  and  irregular,  and  the  respi- 
ration quite  extinct.     The  chest  was  immediately  inflated  by 

*  Iiondon  Medical  Gaiette,  xiv.  655. 
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artificial  meaii%  and  when  this  had  been  persevered  in  for  seve 
minutes,  expiration  became  accompanied  with  a  croak,  whic 
gradually  increased  in  strength  till  natural  breathing  was  esta 
blished.  Emetics  were  then  given,  and  the  patient  eventual! 
recovered*.  Dr  Ware  of  Boston  (U.  S.)  has  more  lately  de 
scribed  another  case,  where  artificial  respiration  was  employei 
with  marked  advantage,  and  would  probably  have  saved  th( 
patient's  life  in  very  nnpromising  circumstances,  but  for  th( 
disease  on  account  of  which  the  opium  was  given -f*. 

It  would  be  a  firuitlees  task  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  th« 
numerous  antidotes,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  proposed 
for  poisoning  with  opimn,  Fr^jfestor  Orfila  has  examined  man} 
of  them  with  great  care,  such  as  vinegar,  tartaric  acid,  lemon- 
ade, infusion  of  coffee,  decoction  of  galls,  solution  of  chlorine, 
camphor,  diluents ;  and  he  has  found  them  all  useless  before  the 
pmson  is  expeUed  from  the  stomach,  with  the  angle  exception 
of  decodion  of  galls.  As  he  remarked  that  this  fluid  throws 
down  the  active  principles  of  an  iofosion  of  opium,  and  subse- 
quently found  that  such  a  mixture  acts  more  feebly  on  the  anl- 
mal  system  than  the  opiate  infusion  itself,  he  thinks  the  decoc* 
■tion  of  g4ia  VMy  ^th  propriety  be  used  as  an  imperfect  anti- 
dote till  the  pcnson  can  be  evacuated  from  tl^  stomach  |.  His 
oxperiments,  however,  do  not  assign  to  it  very  material  activity 
as  a  remedy ;  and  certainly  the  whole  efforts  of  the  phj'aiciaii 
ought  in  the  first  instance  to  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  the 
opium  and  to  keeping  the  patient  roused.  When  the  opium  has 
been  completely  removed,  the  vegetable  acids  and  inftMum  of 
coffee  have  been  found  useful  in  reviving  the  patienf,  and  sub' 
aequendy  in  subduing  sickness,  vomiting,  and  headach;  but  till 
the  poison  is  completely  removed  the  administration  of  acids  is 
worse  than  useless,  provided  the  opium  was  given  in  the  solid 
state,  because  its  solution  in  the  juices  of  the  stomach  is  ac» 
eelerated.  It  has  be^n  recently  stated  that  Iodine,  Chlorine, 
and  Bromine  aare  all  antidotes  for  poisoning  with  the  vegetable 
jjkaloids  §•  Some  notice  will  be  taken  of  this  statement  in  the 
Chapter  on  Nux  Vomica.^ 

*  London  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  tl  331. 

t  North  American  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  July  1826. 

t  ToxiooL  G6n.  iLllO. 

$  Le  Globe,  tu.  525.     AoAi  1829.. 
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•  CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  HYOSCTAMU8,  LACTUCA,  AND  SOLANUM. 

OFPoUaniTiff  with  Hyoscyamus, — Of  the  Narcotic  Poisonsnone 
bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  opium  in  its  properties  as  the 
Hyoscyamui  or  Henbane.  Several  specnes  are  poisonous ;  but 
the  only  one  that  has  been  examined  with  care  is  the  H.  niger^ 
from  which  the  common  extract  of  the  apothecary  is  prepared. 

The  HyoBcyamus  has  been  analyzed  by  raiious  chemists,  and 
found  to  contain  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  in  which  the  properties  of 
the  plant  are  concentrated.  It  is  named  Hyoscyamia.  G)n8i* 
derable  obscurity  has  for  some  time  hung  over  the  nature  and 
properties  of  this  substance ;  but  very  lately  the  pure  principle 
seems  to  have  been  detached  by  M3f<  Geiffer  and  Hesse.  Some 
years  ago  Brandes  obtuned  an  impure  substance  possesdng  ac- 
tive properties  *•  More  lately  he  separated  by  distillation  with 
^saustic  potass  or  lime  an  oily-like  substance,  colourless  and  tran- 
^q>arent,  of  a  penetrating,  repulsive  odour  and  acrid  taste,  vola- 
tile considerably  above  212^,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  freely 
so  in  alcohol  and  ether,  capable  of  uniting  with  acids  and  form- 
ing with  them  sometimes  crystalline  salts.  This  he  consider- 
ed pure  hyoscyamia  f  • 

In  a  paper  recently  published,  however,  by  MM.  Gexger  and 
Hesse  on  the  composition  of  the  natural  family  SolanesB,  it  is 
shown  that  pure  hyoscyamia  is  a  solid  body,  in  fine  silky  crystals, 
.without  odour,  of  a  strong  acrid  taste  like  tobacco,  putially 
.volatilizable  with  boiling  water,  entirely  volatilizable  alone  at 
a  somewhat  higher  heat,  undergoing  decomposition  and  giving 
off  ammonia  when  heated  with  solution  of  caustic  potass,  very 
jsoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  sparingly  so  in  water  %.  The 
•relation  of  the  oleaginous  principle  of  Brandes  to  the  crystal^ 
fline  hyoscyamia  of  Geiger  and  Hesse  has  not  been  determined. 

Farther,  hyoscyamus,  like  many  other  narcotic  vegetables, 
stramonium,  digitalis,  opium,  tobacco,  and  hemlock,  has  been 

*  Schweigger^s  Journal  der  Chemie,  xviii.  91. 

\  Annalen  der  Pharmack,  i.  933. 

I  Ibidem,  1833^  or  Journal  de  Pharmacio,  zx.  92. 
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found  by  -Dr  Harries  to  yield  by  destructive  distillation  an  em 
pyreumatic  oil  of  great  activity.  Its  poisonous  properties,  how 
over,  are  not  essential  to  the  oil,  but  reside  in  a  volatile  prin 
ciple  which  may  be  detached  by  weak  acetic  acid.  X)r  Morrie 
has  not  ascertained  what  relation  tlus  principle  bears  to  the  by 
oscyamia  of  Brandos ;  but  it  is  an  active  poison,  small  doses  pro 
du(»ng  in  rabbits,  convulsions,  coma,  and  ^eedy  death  *• 

Sunge  proposes  as  evidence  of  poisoning  with  hyoscyamus,  ii 
common,  however,  with  stramonium  and  belladonna,  to  concen 
trate  a  solution  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  apply  it  U 
a  cat's  eye  to  dilate  the  pupil.  Dilatation  was  even  producer 
by  an  extract  obtained  from  the  urine  of  a  rabbit  which  had  bees 
fed  some  time  on  hyoscyamus  -f*. 

According  to  the  experiments  o£  Professor  OrJUa^  the  juice 
or  extract  procured  from  the  leaves,  stems,  and  especially  the 
root,  produces  in  animals  a  state  of  sopor  much  purer  than  that 
caused  by  opium.  It  is  most  active  when  injected  into  the  ju* 
gular  vein,  less  so  when  applied  to  the  cellular  tissue,  and  still 
less  when  introduced  into  the  stomach.  Except  occasional 
paralysis  of  the  heart,  indicated  by  iSorid  blood  in  its  left  cavi- 
ties, no  morbid  appearance  is  to  be  found  in  the  dead  body. 
Six  drachms  of  the  pharmaceutic  extract  of  the  leaves  killed  a 
dog  in  two  hours  and  a  quarter  when  swallowed ;  and  three 
drachms  killed  another  in  four  hours  through  a  wound  in  the 
back.  Its  action  appears  to  be  exerted  through  the  medium 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  is  purely  narcotic  ju 

OrJUa  has  fiurther  made  some  interesting  remarks  as  to  the 
effect  of  season  and  vegetation  on  its  energy  as  a  poison.  The 
root  is  the  most  active  part  of  the  plant ;  but  in  the  spring  it  is 
almost  inert*  Thus  the  juice  of  three  pounds  of  the  root  col- 
lected near  the  end  of  April,  when  the  plant  has  hardly  begun 
to  shoot,  killed  a  dog  in  somewhat  less  than  two  days;  while 
a  decoction  of  an  ounce  and  a^half  collected  on  the  last  day  of 
June,  when  the  plant  was  in  full  v^etation,  proved  fatal  in  two 
hours  and  a-half.  The  extract  prepared  from  the  leaves,  and 
procured  from  different  shops,  he  found  to  vary  greatly  in  point 
of  strength,  some  samples  being  absolutely  inert  j:.  The  causes 
of  these  differences  have  been  ascertained  experimentally  by 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxxiz.  381. 
•t-  Orfikh  M^decine-L^e,  iii.  374. 
X  Orfila,  Toxioologie  Gto^rale,  ii.  137. 
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Branded  to  be»  that  the  herb  loaes  its  aettve  principla  in  pvrt  by 
<leconipotitioo  in  the  prooess  of  simple  dasiooation^and  also  when 
long  kept;  and  that  the  greater  part  is  also  similarly  decompos- 
ed in  the  process  for  preparing  an  extract,  unless  the  precesa 
be  quickly  finished,  and  yet  at  a  low  heat 

Tlie  eeeds  of  hyoscyamus  are  poisonous,  as  well  as  the  learea 
and  root.  Indeed  the  whole  plant  is  so.  The  seeds  eontaia 
much  more  hyoscjramia  than  the  leaves. 

The  oleaginous  hyoscyamia  of  Brandos  in  the  dose  of  a  few 
drops  kills  small  anknals  in  two  or  three  minutea.  The  only 
marked  s  jmptoms  are  agitation,  prostration,  and  before  deatli 
convulsions ;  and  in  the  dead  body  the  venous  system,  eqiedally 
of  the  head,  is  found  much  gorged.*  The  pure  crystalline  prin*- 
ciple  of  Brandes  and  Geiger's  is  also  highly  energetic 

The  effects  of  Hyoscyamus  on  man  differ  somewhat  firom 
those  on  animals,  and  vary  greatly  with  the  dose. 

In  medicinal  doses  it  commonly  induces  pleasant  sleep.  This 
indeed  has  been  denied  by  M.  Fouquier,  who  infers  from  his  ex- 
periments that  it  never  causes  sleep,  but  always  headaoh,  deli- 
rium, nausea,  vomiting,  and  feverishness*.  I  have  certainly  seen 
it  sometimes  have  these  effects ;  but  much  more  generally  it  has 
acted  as  a  pleasant  anodyne. 

Its  effects  in  large  doses  have  been  well  described  by  If. 
Ckoquet  as  they  occurred  in  two  soldiers  who  ate  the  young 
ehoots  dressed  with  olive-oil.  They  presently  became  giddy 
and  stupid,  lost  their  speech,  and  had  a  dull,  haggard  look. 
The  pupils  were  excessively  dilated,  and  the  eyes  so  insensible 
Aat  die  eydids  did  not  wiuk  when  the  cornea  was  touched, — 
the  pulse  was  small  and  intermitting,  the  breatldng  difficult, 
the  jaw  locked,  and  ihe  mouth  distorted  by  rims  tardonieut* 
Sensibility  was  extinct,  the  limbs  were  cold  and  palsied,  the 
arms  convulsed,  and  there  was  that  singular  union  of  delirium 
and  coma  which  is  usually  termed  typhomania.  One  of  the 
men  soon  vomited  freely  under  the  influence  of  emetics,  and  in 
a  short  tune  got  quite  well.  The  other  vomited  little.  As  the 
palsy  and  somnolency  abated,  the  delirium  became  extravagant, 
and  the  patient  quite  unmani^eable  till  t^  evening  of  the  sub- 
eequent  day,  when  the  operadon  of  brisk  purgatives  restored 
him  to  his  senses.     In  two  days  both  were  fit  for  duty  f. 

•  Archives  G^n.  de  M4cl.  i.  1297.     f  CcrvUari't  Journal  de  M^  zzvi  35S. 
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In  a  treitiM  on  T^^table  poiaonsy  Mr  JVUmer  has  related 
tbe  bistory  of  six  persons  in  a  iamify,  who  were  poisoned  by 
eadng  at  dinner  the  roots  of  the  byosoyamus  by  mistake  instead 
of  parsnepa.  Several  were  delirious  and  danced  about  the 
room  like  maniacs,  one  appeared  as  if  he  had  got  drunk,  and  a 
woman  became  profoundly  and  irrecoverably  comatose.  Eme- 
tics could  not  be  introduced  into  the  stomachy  stimulant  clysters 
had  no  effect,  external  stimuli  of  every  kind  fiiiled  to  rouse 
her,  and  she  expired  next  morning  at  nx  *•  The  roots  in  thb 
instance  were  gathered  in  the  winter  time, — a  fiu^t  which  does 
not  quite  coincide  with  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  Or- 
iila*s  experiments,  that  the  plant  must  be  in  full  vegetation  be* 
fore  its  energy  as  a  poison  is  considerable. 

From  these  and  other  cases,  the  abstracts  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  Orfila's  Toxicology,  or  in  Wibmer's  treatise  on  the  ope- 
ration of  medicines  and  poisons,  it  follows  that  hyoscyamus  in* 
a  poisonous  dose  causes  loss  of  speech,  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
coma,  and  delirium,  generally  of  the  unmanageable,  scHuetimes 
of  the  forions  kind.  It  has  been  known  to  act  poweriully  in 
the  form  of  a  clyster  f  •  It  has  also  been  known  to  act  with 
considerable  energy  even  through  the  sound  skin,  as  appears 
from  a  case  which  occurred  to  fVibmer,  He  was  called  to  a 
lady  affected  with  great  stupor,  dihited  pupils,  flushed  fiuse,  loss 
of  speech,  full  hard  pulse,  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen ;  and 
he  found  that  these  symptoms  were  owing  to  several  ounces 
of  henbane  leaves  having  been  applied  to  the  belly  in  a  poul- 
tice, on  account  of  strangury  and  tympanitis.  She  was  still 
capable  of  being  roused  by  speaking  loudly  close  to  her  ear; 
and  under  proper  treatment  she  recovered  %• 

Henbane  seldom  causes  any  distinct  symptoms  of  irritant 
poisoning.  In  several  however  of  the  cases  related  by  the  older 
modem  authors  some  pain  in  the  belly,  a  little  vomiting,  and 
more  rarely  diarrhoea,  appear  to  have  occurred  §•  Plenck,  how- 
ever, quotes,  from  a  Swedish  authority,  an  instance  of  its  having 
produced  burning  in  the  stomach,  intense  thirst,  watching,  deli- 
rium, depraved  vision,  and  next  day  a  crowded  eruption  of  dark 

*  On  the  Poiflonoiu  Vegetables  of  Greet  BritaiD,  p.  3. 

-f-  Foderk,  M^dedne-L^gele,  iv.  26. 

^  Die  Wirkung  der  Anmeimittel  und  Gifte,  ilL  154. 

5   Acto  Cttrioaorum  Neturce.    Also  Wibmer,  Die  Wirkuog,  &c.  146-154. 
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spote  and  vesicles,  wbich  disappeared  on  the  supervenlion  of  a 
profuse  diarrhoea  *.  The  same  author  alludes  to  cases  where 
it  proved  fatal;  but  this  event  is  rare,  obviously  because  the  pre- 
cursory stage  of  delirium  gives  an  opportunity  of  removing  the 
poison,  before  the  stage  of  coma  is  formed.  A  fatal  case  has 
been  related  in  PyPs  Magazin,  Two  boys  a  few  minutes  afier 
.-eating  the  seeds  were  attacked  with  convulsions  and  heat  in  the 
throat;  and  one  of  them,  who  could  not  be  made  to  vomit,  died 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuii^  night  f  • 

The  accidents  it  has  occasioned  have  commonly  arisen  from 
the  individuals  confounding  the  root  wiUi  that  of  the  wild  chi- 
cory or  with  the  parsnep,  to  the  latter  of  which  it  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance* 

Of  the  other  species  of  the  Hyoscyamus,  the  H.  alius  has 
been  known  to  cause  symptoms  precisely  the  same  with  those 
above  described.  Professor  Foderi  has  given  a  good  example 
of  its  effects  on  man,  as  they  occurred  in  the  crew  of  a  Frendi 
corvette  in  the  Archipelago.  The  plant  was  boiled  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  whole  ship's  company,  as  several  of  the 
sailors  said  they  knew  it  to  be  eatable  and  salubrious.  But  in 
no  long  time  they  were  all  seized  with  giddiness,  vomiting,  con- 
:vulsion8,  colic,  purging,  and  delirium  of  the  active  kind.  They 
/Were  all  soon  relieved  by  emetics  and  purgatives  f • 

Dr  Archibald  HamiUan  has  described  a  case  of  the  same  nar 
ture,  which  was  caused  by  the  seeds  of  this  plant.  A  young 
.  medical  student,  who  took  about  twenty-five  grains  of  the  seeds, 
was  seized  in  half  an  hour  with  lassitude  and  somnolency,  and 
.successively  with  dryness  of  the  throat,  impeding  deglutition, 
convulsive  movements  of  the  arms,  incoherency,  total  insensi- 
bility of  the  skin,  and  loss  of  recollection.  These  symptoms 
continued  about  twelve  hours,  and  then  slowly  receded  §• 

Three  other  species,  the  H.  aureus^  pkysaloides^  and  scopolia 
-are  represented  by  Orfila  to  be  equally  deleterious. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Lactuca. — Allied  in  its  effects,  but  greatly 
.inferior  in  power  to  opium  and  hyoscyamus,  is  the  lAutuca  vi- 

*  Toxicologia,  p.  87. 
f  Neues  Magazin,  ii.  8»  p.  ]00. 

X  Foder^,  M^decine-L^le,  iv.  23.     For  another  instance  of  the  effects  of  the 
seedS)  not  however  fatal,  see  Acta  Helvetica,  y.  839. 
§  Edin.  Phys.  and  Lit.  Essays,  ii.  268. 
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rosOi  together  with  the  Lettuce^Opiuniy  or  extract  of  the  L.  sd" 

tiva. 

Orfila  found  that  three  drachms  of  the  extract  of  L.  virosd 
introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  killed  it  in  two  days, 
without  causing  any  remarkable  symptom ;  that  two  drachms 
applied  to  a  wound  in  the  back  induced  giddiness,  slight  sopor, 
and  death  in  three  days ;  and  that  thirty-six  grains  injected  in 
a  state  of  solation  into  the  jugular  vein  caused  dulness,  weak- 
ness, slight  convulsions,  and  death  in  eighteen  minutes  *.  This 
poison,  therefore,  like  other  narcotics,  acts  through  absorption. 
But  it  is  far  from  being  energetic ;  and  it  farther  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  extract  is  very  uncertain  in  strength, — as  may  in- 
deed be  inferred  from  the  variable  nature  of  the  processes  by 
which  it  is  prepared. 

CffPoUoninff  vyUh  Solanvm* — Different  species  of  the  &&- 
num^  a  genus  of  the  same  natural  order  with  the  Hyoscyamus, 
have  been  considered  by  Orfila  to  possess  the  same  properties, 
though  in  a  much  feebler  degree.  The  &  dulcamara  or  Bit- 
tersweet has  been  erroneously  believed  by  some  to  possess  dis- 
tinct narcotic  properties  -{-•  M.  Dunal  found  that  a  dog  might 
take  180  of  the  berries  or  four  ounces  of  the  extract  without 
any  inconvenience,  and  quotes  an  experiment  on  the  human 
subject  where  thirty-lwo  drachms  of  extract  were  taken  in  two 
doses  also  without  injury  :j;.  If  it  has  any  power  at  all,  there- 
fore, it  must  possess  too  little  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
poison. — Chevattier  says  he  knew  an  instance  of  a  druggist's 
apprentice  being  attacked  with  deep  somnolency  for  ten  hours 
after  carrying  a  large  bundle  of  it  on  his  head  § ;  but  some 
other  cause  may  be  justly  suspected  to  have  here  been  in  ope- 
ration.— The  S.  nigrum  or  Common  Nightshade  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  experiment  by  Orfila,  who  found  its  extract  to 
possess  nearly  the  power  and  energy  of  lettuce-opium  ||. — The 
S.juscaium  is  rather  more  active,  fifteen  berries  having  caused 
hurried  breathing  and  vomiting  f .    The  S.  mammosum  is  also 

*  Toziool.  Gfo.  ii.  184. 

f  Dr  ScMegelf  in  HufeUnd^s  Journal,  Itv.  iL  29. 

X  Histoire  des  Solanum.     1813. 

i  Annales  d*Hyg.  Publique  et  de  Med.  L^ale,  viii.  934. 

II   ToxicoL  G£n.  ii.  190. 

5  Dunaly  &c. 
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probably  an  aetive  spemee^  the  eapstile  of  the  beiriee  haying' 
been  known  to  excite  vomiting,  ^ddiness,  and  confusion  of 
mind  *.     In  the  5.  nigrum  and  dulcamara^  M.  Degfbs$e$  disco* 
vered  In  1821  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  which  induces  somnolency 
in  animals,  bat  is  not  a  very  active  poison  f. 

Violent  effects  have  often  been  assigned  to  this  genus,  in 
consequence  of  its  similarity  to  a  powerful  poison,  the  Mropa 
BeUadaima  ;  which  indeed  has  been  described  by  the  older  aii«- 
thors  under  the  name  of  Solanumjuriosion.  It  will  be  noticed 
among  the  Narcotico- Acrid  Poisons. 

An  alkaloid  has  been  indicated  by  several  chemists  in  vari^ 
ous  species  of  Solannm.  The  most  recent  account,  that  of  Oita, 
represents  it  to  be  a  pearly,  white,  pulverulent  substance,  al- 
kaline in  reaction,  and  capable  of  uniting  with  acids.  One  grain 
of  sulphate  of  solania  killed  a  rabbit  in  six  hours,  and  three 
grains  a  stronger  rabbit  in  nine  hours, — the  symptoms  being 
those  of  narcotic  poisoning  ^. 

,    *  M.  Det'AOeurt  in  Journ.  de  Chim.  MM.  ii.  30. 

.    t  BuUetins  de  la  Soc  M^  d*£inul Mart  1681. 

J  Journal  de  Pharmacia  zz.  96. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  HYDROCYANIC  ACID. 

The  poisons  whose  energy  depends  on  the  presence  of  thi 
Pnissie  or  Hydrocyanic  Acid  are  of  great  interest  to  the  phy< 
siologist  as  well  as  the  medical  jurist.     Some  of  them  are  natu* 
ral  productions,  derived  from  the  leaves,  bark  and  fruit-kemeL 
of  certain  plants;  others  are  formed  artificially  by  comples 
chemical  processes.      The  species  to  be  here  noticed  are  the 
Hydrocyanic  Add  itself,  and  the  Essential  Oils  and  Distilled 
Waters  of  the  Bitter  Almond^  the  Cherry-Laurd^  the  Peach^ 
Blossom^  the  Cluster^Cherry^  and  the  Mauntain-Ash*     These 
poisons  have  for  some  time  attracted  great  attention  on  ac- 
count of  their  extraordinary  power.     And  indeed  in  rapidity 
of  action  or  in  the  minuteness  of  the  quantity  in  which  they 
operate,  no  poison  surpasses  and  very  few  equal  them.     They 
are  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  medical  jurist,  because, 
as  they  are  now  generally  known,  their  effects  often  become 
the  subject  of  medico-legal  investigation*     They  have  been  re- 
peatedly taken  by  accident,  and  they  have  often  been  resorted  to 
for  committing  suici<|t«    They  have  likewise  been  employed  as 
the  instruments  of  murder.     A  remarkable  instance  occurred 
in  ^England  towards  the  close  of  last  century,  where  murder  was 
committed  with  the  cherry-laurel  water ;  and  a  case  was  also 
tried  a  few  years  ago  in  England  where  death  was  occasioned 
by  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  admi- 
nistering it,  but  was  found  not  guilty.     These  cases  will  be 
noticed  presently. 

Of  the  Hydrocyanic  Acid* 
Section  I. — Of  its  Chemical  History  and  Tests. 

This  singular  substance  was  discovered  some  time  ago  by 
Scheele ;  but  Gay-Lussac  was  the  first  who  obtained  it  in  a 
state  of  purity.  It  is  familiarly  known  to  chemists  under  two 
forms, — as  a  pure  acid,  and  diluted  with  water. 

The  pure  acid  is  liquid,  limpid,  and  colourless.  It  has  an 
acrid,  pungent  taste,  and  a  very  peculiar  odour,  which,  when 

X  X 
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difliised  through  the  air,  has  a  distant  resemblance  to  that  of 
bitter  almonds,  but  is  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  impression  of 
acridity  on  the  nostrils  and  back  of  the  throat.  It  is  an  error, 
however,  to  suppose,  as  is  very  generally  done,  that  the  odour 
18  the  same  with  that  of  the  almond.  It  boils  at  80^ ;  freezes 
at  5° ;  and  is  very  inflammable.  I  have  kept  it  unchanged  for 
a  fortnight  in  ice-cold  water ;  but  at  ordinary  temperatures  it 
decomposes  spontaneously,  and  becomes  brown,  sometimes  ib 
an  hour,  and  commonly  within  twelve  hours.  On  this  account 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  a  case  will  ever  happen,  in  which 
the  medical  jurist  will  have  to  examine  it  in  its  concentrated 
form. 

When  united  with  water  it  forms  the  acid  discovered  by 
Scheele,  and  now  kept  in  the  apothecary's  shop.  In  this  state 
it  has  the  same  appearance,  taste,  and  smell  as  the  pure  acid ; 
but  it  is  less  volatile,  does  not  burn,  and  may  be  preserved  long 
without  change,  if  excluded  from  the  light.  In  consequence  of 
its  volatility,  however,  it  becomes  weak,  unless  kept  with  great 
care ;  many  samples  of  it  also  undergo  decomposition,  and  de- 
posit brown  flakes,  if  not  excluded  from  the  light;  and  hence 
the  acid  of  the  shops  is  very  variable  in  point  of  strength.  But 
it  is  singular  that,  as  Giese  and  Pfaffh^ve  stated,  and  as  I  have 
myself  invariably  remarked,  the  acid  prepared  by  decomposing 
the  solution  of  the  ferrocyanate  of  potass  by  sulphuric  acid  may 
be  kept  for  years,  even  exposed  to  diffuse  light,  without  being 
decomposed  at  all.  A  French  physician  made  some  experi- 
ments not  long  ago  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  strength  of  the 
medicinal  acid ;  and  he  found  that  he  could  swallow  a  whole 
ounce  of  one  sample,  and  a  drachm  of  a  stronger  sample,  with- 
out sustaining  any  injury;  but  on  trying  some  which  had  been 
recently  prepared  by  Vauquelin,  he  was  immediately  taken  il), 
as  will  be  related  presently,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  *. 
— The  acid  of  commerce  differs  much  in  strength,  according  to 
the  process  by  which  it  has  been  prepared,  and  independently 
of  decomposition  by  keeping.  The  medicinal  acid  of  this  coun- 
try is  intended  to  be  an  imitation  of  that  of  Vauquelinj  whidii 
contains  3.3  per  cent  -|-  That  of  Giesef  which  keeps  remark- 
ably well,  is  of  the  same  strength ;  that  of  Schroder  contains 

"  Revue  Mddicale,  xyii.  265. 

f  Schuharih  in  Journal  der  Praktischen  Ileilliunde,  li.  i.  125. 
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only  one  per  cent-;  that  of  Gobel  2.5  per  cent ;  tliat  of  Ittner* 
10  per  cent*;  that  of  Robiquet  50  per  cent  -f  Of  the  alco- 
holic solutions  the  best  known  .are  that  of  Schrader^  which  con- 
tains about  1.5  per  cent  of  pure  acid, — that  of  the  Bavarian 
Pfiarmacapma,  which  contains  4  per  cent, — that  oi  Ihiflos^  9 
per  centy — that  of  Pfaff  10  per  cent, — and  that  of  KeUer^  25 
per  cent.  *  These  statements  are  necessary  for  understanding 
the  cases  of  poisoning  published  in  foreign  works. 

The  tests  for  the  Hydrocyanic  acid  have  been  lately  examin* 
ed  by  M.  Lassaigne  of  Paris,  by  Dr  Turner  of  London,  and  by 
Professor  Orfla.  They  are  its  odour,  the  salts  of  copper,  the 
salts  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

The /TecttA'ar  odour  of  the  acid  is  a  very  characteristic  and 
delicate  test  of  its  presence.  According  to  Or/Uay  the  smell  is 
perceptible  when  no  chemical  reagent  is  delicate  enough  to  de« 
tect  it  |.  But  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  may 
farther  observe,  that  I  have  known  some  persons  who  are  near-^ 
ly  insensible  of  any  smell,  even  in  a  specimen  which  was  tole- 
rably strong.  Hence  when  the  odour  is  resorted  to  as  a  test 
it  ought  to  be  tried  by  several  persons. 

The  StdpJiate  of  Copper  forms  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  when 
rendered  alkaline  with  a  little  potass,  a  greenish  precipitate, 
which  becomes  nearly  white,  on  the  addition  of  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  purpose  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  to  re-!- 
dissolve  some  oxide  of  copper  thrown  down  by  the  potass. 
The  precipitate  is  then  the  cyanide  of  copper.  This  test,  ac- 
cording to  Lassaigne,  will  act  on  the  poison  when  dissolved  in 
20,000  parts  of  water.  But  as  the  precipitate  is  not  coloured, 
the  test  is  an  insignificant  one  compared  with  the  next 

If  the  acid  is  rendered  alkaline  by  potass,  the  Salts  of  the 
Protoxide  of  Iron  produce  a  grayish-green  precipitate,  which, 
on  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  becomes  of  a  deep 
Prussian  blue  colour.  The  common  green  vitriol  answers 
very  well  for  this  putpose.  The  salts  of  the  peroxide  of  iron 
will  also  often  answer,  because,  unless  carefully  prepared,  they 
are  never  altogether  free  of  protoxide.  But,  contrary  to  what 
is  stated  by  Lassaiffne, — by  MM.  Thenardy  Vauquelin^  and  ilfa- 

*  Fechner't  Repertorium  der  Organischen  Chemiei  ii.  70,  75. 

-f  Codex  Medicamentarius,  389. 

±  Archiyes  G6n6rales  de  Medeciney  xx.  386. 
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gendie*^  the  Reporters  of  the  Academj  on  his  paper, — and  more 
recently  by  OrJUa  f  ,  the  salts  of  the  pure  peroxide  of  iron  have 
no  such  effect.  They  cause  with  the  potass  a  brownish  pred- 
pitate,  which  is  redissolved  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid, 
leaving  the  solution  limpid.  These  errors  have  been  rectified 
by  Dr  Turner^  who  also  shows,  contrary  to  the  statements  of 
Lassaigne,  that  the  protosulphate  of  iron  is  a  more  delicate  test 
than  the  sulphate  of  copper  f .  This  I  have  also  had  occasion 
to  remark. 

The  Nitrate  of  Silver  is  considered  by  Professor  Orfila  a  very 
delicate  and  characteristic  reagent  for  hydrocyanic  acid.  A 
white  precipitate,  the  cyanide  of  silver,  is  produced  in  a  very 
diluted  solution ;  and  this  precipitate  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  white  salts  of  silver,  by  being  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  soluble  in  that  acid  at  its  boiling 
temperature.  In  this  action  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
something  more  is  accomplished  than  simple  solution ;  the  cy- 
anide is  decomposed,  nitrate  of  silver  is  formed,  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  disengaged  by  the  ebullition.  A  more  characte- 
ristic property  is,  that  the  precipitate  when  dried  and  heated 
emits  cyanogen  gas,  which  is  easily  known  by  the  beautiful 
rose-red  colour  of  its  flame  §. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  strength  of  dilut- 
ed hydrocyanic  acid ;  because,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  de- 
composition, doubts  may  be  entertained  whether  a  mixture 
which  contains  it  is  strong  enough  to  be  dangerously  poison- 
ous. According  to  Orfila,  the  best  method  of  ascertaining  the 
strength  either  of  a  pure  solution  or  of  a  mixture  in  syrup,  is 
to  throw  down  the  acid  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  dry  the 
precipitate ;  a  hundred  parts  of  which  correspond  to  20.33  of 
pure  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Process  Jbr  Mixed  Fluids. — Some  important  observations  have 
been  lately  made  by  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne  on  the  effect 
of  mixing  animal  matters  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  most 
material  of  their  results  are,  that  if  the  body  of  an  animal  poi- 

*   Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  zxvii.  200. 
^  Archives  Gin&rales  de  M^  xx.  387. 
^  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxx.  844. 
§  Archives  G^n^rales  de  MM.  xz.  386. 
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ioned  with  the  acid  is  left  unburied  for  three  days,  the  poiso 
can  no  longer  be  detected ;  and  that  if  it  is  buried  within  twent} 
four  bours  the  poison  may  be  found  after  a  longer  interval,  bv 
never  after  eight  days.     The  reason  is  either  that  the  acid  vo 
latilizes,  or  that  it  is  decomposed.     The  possibility  thus  in 
dicated  of  detecting  the  poison  in  the  body  some  days  aftei 
death  has  been  since  confirmed  by  actual  examination  in  a  me« 
dioo-legal  case.     In  a  case  of  poisoning  with  hydrocyanic  acid, 
followed  by  dismemberment  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealment, distinct  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  poison  seven  days 
after  death  was  obtuned  by  the  second  of  the  succeeding  pro- 
cesses, although  the  trunk  of  the  body  had  never  been  buried, 
but  had  been  for  some  time  lying  in  a  drain  *. 

For  detecting  the  poison  in  mixed  fluids  Orfila  has  lately  ad« 
vised  the  following  process.  The  fluid  may  be  treated  with 
animal  charcoal  without  heat.  The  colour  being  thus  general- 
ly destroyed,  the  tests  will  sometimes  act  as  usuaL  Or,  with- 
out this  preparation,  a  slip  of  bibulous  paper  moistened  with 
pure  potass,  may  be  immersed  in  the  suspected  fluid  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  touched  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron : 
upon  which  the  usual  blue  colour  will  be  produced  on  the  paper. 
If  neither  of  these  methods  should  answer,  the  fluid  is  to  be 
distilled  f . 

Distillation  of  the  fluid  is  on  the  whole  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
cedure.    It  was  proposed  some  time  before  by  Lassaiffne  and 
Leuret  for  detecting  the  poison  in  the  stomach  after  death.     The 
steps  of  their  process,  which  appears  to  me  the  best  yet  pro- 
posed, are  as  foUows.     The  contents  after  filtration  are  to  be 
neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid  if  they  are  alkaline,  in  order  to 
fix  the  ammonia  which  may  have  been  disengaged  by  putrefac- 
tion ;  the  product  is  then  to  be  distilled  from  a  vapour-bath  till 
an  eighth  part  has  passed  over  into  the  receiver ;  and  the  dis- 
tilled fluid  is  to  be  tested  with  the  protosulphate  of  iron  in  the 
usual  way  |.     Orfila  maintains  that  firom  hydrocyanized  syrup 
only  two-thirds  of  the  acid  can  be  distilled  over ;  and  cautious 
the  analyst  against  estimating  quantity  by  such  means  §. 

*  ChevaUier,  Annales  d'Hygi^ne  Publiqu?,  &c.  U.  937. 
-f  Archivet  Gia.  de  M6d.  xz.  367. 
I  Journ.  de  Chim.  M^.  ii.  561. 
5   MMecine-Li^gale,  iii.  985. 
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By  this  procesfl  Lassaigne  could  detect  the  poison  in  a  cat  or 
dog  killed  by  twelve  drops  and  examined  twenty-four  or  forty^ 
eight  hours  after  death  *.  But  Dr  Sckubarth  has  objected  to 
it, — ^and  the  same  objection  will  apply  to  every  process  in  which 
heat  is  used, — that  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  formed  during  the 
distillation  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter  -f-.  lEs  ob« 
jection,  however,  appears  only  to  rest  on  conjecture  or  pre- 
sumption at  farthest ;  and  I  doubt  whether,  supposing  the  dis- 
tillation to  go  on  slowly  in  the  vapour-bath,  the  heat  is  suffi- 
cient to  bring  about  the  requisite  decomposition.  The  force 
of  the  objection  must  be  decided  by  future  researches. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  hydrocyanic  acid  is  apt  to  be 
formed  in  the  course  of  the  changes  produced  by  various  agents 
in  organic  matters*  These  are  probably  more  numerous  than 
the  toxicologist  is  at  present  exactly  aware  of.  An  instance  of 
its  formation  in  the  course  of  the  decay  of  unsound  cheese  has 
been  ascertained  lately  by  Dr  Witling  % ;  and  another  example 
will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Spurred  Rye. 

Section  II. — Of  the  Action  of  Hydrocymdc  Acid  and  the 

Symptoms  it  excites  in  Man. 

The  effects  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  the  animal  system  have 
been  examined  by  several  physiologists.  The  best  experiments 
with  the  concentrated  acid  are  those  o(M.  Magendie  ;  who  says 
that,  if  a  single  drop  be  put  into  the  throat  of  a  dog,  the  ani- 
mal makes  two  or  three  deep  hurried  respirations,  and  instantly 
drops  down  dead ;  that  it  causes  death  almost  as  instantaneous- 
ly when  dropped  under  the  eyelid  ;  and  that  when  it  is  inject- 
ed into  the  jugular  vein  the  animal  drops  down  dead  at  the  very 
instant,  as  if  struck  with  a  cannon-ball  or  with  lightning  §. 

On  repeating  these  experiments  in  order  to  determine  less 
figuratively  the  shortest  period  which  elapses  before  the  poison 
begins  to  operate,  as  well  as  the  shortest  time  in  which  it 
proves  fatal, — ^two  points  it  will  presently  be  found  important 
to  know, — I  found  that  a  single  drop  weighing  scarcely  a  third 
of  a  grain  dropped  into  the  mouth  of  a  rabbit  lulled  it  in  eighty- 

*  Ann.  de  Chinu  et  de  Phys.  xzvii.  200. 

't'  Hufeland*B  Journal  der  Praktischen  Heilkunde^  lii.  i.  92. 

I  Journal  de  Chim.  M^  vi.  723. 

§  Ann.  dc  Chim.  et  de  Pbys.  vL  347. 
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three  seconds,  and  began  to  act  in  sixty-three  secondsj^-that 
three  drops  weighing  four-fifths  of  a  grain,  in  like  manner  kil- 
led a  strong  cat  in  thirty  seconds,  and  began  to  act  in  ten,«— 
that  another  was  affected  by  the  same  dose  in  five  and  died  in 
forty  seconds, — diat  four  drops  weighing  a  grain  and  a  fifth 
did  not  affect  a  rabbit  for  twenty  seconds,  but  killed  it  in  ten 
seconds  more, — and  that  twenty-five  grains,  corresponding  with 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  medicinal  acid,  began  to  act  on  a  rabbit 
as  soon  as  it  was  poured  into  its  mouth,  and  killed  it  outright 
in  ten  seconds  at  farthest.  Three  drops  projected  into  the  eye 
acted  on  a  cat  in  twenty  seconds,  and  killed  it  in  twenty  more ; 
and  the  same  quantity  dropped  on  a  firesh  wound  in  the  loins 
acted  in  forty-five  and  proved  fatal  in  105  seconds.  In  the 
slower  eases  now  enumerated  there  were  regular  fits  of  violent 
tetanus ;  but  in  the  very  rapid  cases  the  animals  perished  just 
as  the  fit  b^an  to  show  itself  with  retraction  of  the  head*  In 
rabbits  opisthotonos,  in  cats  emprosthotonos,  was  the  diief  te- 
tanic symptom. — The  practical  application  of  these  experiments 
will  appear  presently. 

Of  all  the  forms  in  which  the  acid  can  be  administered,  that 
of  vapour  appears  the  most  instantaneous  in  operation.  M. 
Robert  found,  that  when  a  bird,  a  rabbit,  a  cat,  and  two  dogs 
were  made  to  breathe  air  saturated  with  its  vapour,  the  first 
died  in  one  second,  die  second  also  in  a  single  second,  the  cat 
in  two,  one  dog  in  five,  and  the  other  dog  in  ten  seconds  *. 

The  effects  of  the  diluted  acid  are  the  same  when  the  dose 
is  very  large,  but  somewhat  different  when  inferior  dosed  are 
given.  These  effects  have  been  observed  by  many  physiologists; 
but  the  most  accurate  and  extensive  experiments  are  those  of 
Emmert  published  in  1805  *|',  those  of  CauUon  in  1819 1,  and 
those  of  Krimer  in  1827  §•  They  found  that  when  an  animal 
is  poisoned  with  a  dose  not  quite  sufficient  to  cause  death,  it  is 
seized  in  one  or  two  minutes  with  giddiness,  weakness,  and  sa- 
livation, then  with  tetanic  convulsions,  and  at  last  with  gradual- 
ly increasing  insensibility ;  that  after  lying  in  this  state  for  some 
time,  the  insensibility  goes  off  rapidly,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 

*  Annales  de  Chimiey  xcii.  59. 

t  Diss.  Inaug.  de  Venenatis  Acidi  Borussici  in  Animalia  effectibus.   Tubingse, 
1805. 
f   Recherehes  et  Considerations  sur  PAcide  Hydrocyanique.     Paris,  1819. 
§  Journal  Complement,  zzviii.  93. 
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few  attacks  of  convulsions  and  transient  giddiness ;  and  that  the 
whole  duration  of  such  cases  of  poisoning  sometimes  does  not 
exceed  half  an  honr,  but  may  extend  to  a  whole  day  or  more. 
— When  the  dose  is  somewhat  larger  the  animal  perishes  either 
in  tetanic  convulsions  or  comatose ;  and  death  for  the  most  part 
takes  place  between  the  second  and  fifteenth  minute.  I  have 
seen  die  diluted  acid,  however,  prove  fatal  with  a  rapidity 
scarcely  surpassed  by  the  pure  poikon.  Thus  in  an  experiment 
with  Vauquelin's  acid  made  on  a  strong  cat  at  the  same  time 
with  the  second  and  third  of  the  experiments  with  the  pure  acid 
detailed  above,  I  found  that  thirty-two  grains,  which  contdn 
one  of  real  acid,  began  to  act  in  fifteen  seconds,  and  proved  fa- 
tal in  twenty-five  more.  According  to  Sdtubarth^s  experiments 
death  may  be  sometimes  delayed  for  thirty-two  minutes  *;  but 
if  the  animal  survives  that  interval,  it  recovers.  He  fiurther 
states,  that  during  the  course  of  the  symptoms  the  breath  ex- 
hales an  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  f .  CotdUm  once  saw  a  dog 
die  after  nineteen  hours  of  suffering ;  but  cases  of  diis  duration 
are  exceedingly  rare  %. — When  the  dose  is  very  large,  Mr  Ma^ 
cavlay^  as  will  afterwards  be  mentioned,  (p.  705,)  has  found 
death  take  place  in  a  few  seconds,  exactly  as  when  the  pure  acid 
is  given. 

The  body  presents  few  morbid  appearances  of  note.  The 
brain  is  genetally  natural.  Yet  occasionally  its  vessels  are  tur- 
gid ;  and  Schubarth  once  found  even  an  extravasation  of  blood 
between  its  external  membranes  in  the  horse  §•  The  heart  and 
great  vessels  are  distended  with  black  blood,  which  is  common- 
ly fluid,  but  occasionally  coi^ulated  as  usual.  The  lungs  ac- 
cording to  Schubarth,  are  sometimes  pale,  but  much  more  ge- 
nerally injected  and  gorged  with  blood  ||.  The  pure  acid,  ac- 
cording to  Magendie,  exhausts  the  irritability  of  the  heart  and 
voluntary  muscles  so  completely,  that  they  are  insensible  even 
to  the  stimulus  of  galvanism  f  •  The  diluted  acid  has  not  always 
this  efiect  In  the  experiments  of  Coullon  the  heart  and  intes- 
tines contracted,  and  the  Voluntary  muscles  continued  contrac- 

*  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Wirkungen  der  Blausaiire.     Hufeland*B  Journal  der 
Praktiachen  Heilkunde,  lii.  i.  88. 
f  Bemerkungen,  &o.  85. 

\   Recherches,  &c  p.  186.        §  Bemerkungen,  &c.  81.         ||   Ibid.  €& 
5  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  do  Fhys,  vi. 
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tile,  after  death  as  usual  *.  But  Schubarth  states  that  the  heart 
is  never  contractile^  although  the  intestines  and  voluntary 
muscles  retain  their  contractility  f  •  The  reason  of  these  dis* 
crepant  statements  is  that,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  a 
considerable  difference  really  prevails  in  experiments  conduct* 
ed  under  circumstances  apparently  the  same.  In  eight  experi- 
ments on  cats  and  rabbits  with  the  pure  acid  the  heart  contract- 
ed spontaneously,  as  well  as  under  stimuli,  for  some  time  after 
death,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  rabbit  killed  with  twenty- 
five  grains,  and  one  of  the  cats  kiUed  by  three  drops  applied  to 
the  tongue.  In  the  last  two  die  pulsation  of  the  heart  ceased 
with  the  short  fit  of  tetanus  which  preceded  death ;  and  in  the 
rabbit,  whose  chest  was  laid  open  instantly  after  death,  the  heart 
was  gorged  and  its  irritability  utterly  extinct. 

The  experiments  of  Emmert,  Coullon,  and  Krimer  show  that 
the  diluted  acid  acts  most  energetically  through  the  serous  mem« 
branes,  and  next  upon  the  stomach ;  that  it  also  acts  with  energy 
on  the  cellular  tissue;  that  it  has  no  effect  when  applied  to  the 
trunks  or  cut  extremities  of  nerves,  or  to  a  fissure  made  in  the 
brain  or  spinal  marrow ;  that  its  action  is  prevented  when  the 
vessels  of  any  part  are  tied  before  the  part  is  touched  with  the 
poison ;  that  its  action  is  not  prevented  by  previously  dividing 
the  nerves;  and  diat  it  may  sometimes  be  discovered  in  the 
blood  after  death  by  chemical  analysis  X,  and  frequently  by  the 
smell  when  analysis  cannot  succeed  in  separating  it  §•  These 
results  favour  the  supposition  that  hydrocyanic^acid  acts  through 
the  medium  of  the  blood-vessels.  But  the  extreme  rapidity  of 
its  operation  in  large  doses  is  usually  considered  incompatible 
with  an  action  through  the  blood,  or  any  other  channel  except 
direct  conveyance  along  the  nerves.  The  tremendous  rapidity 
.of  action  indicated  by  the  experiments  o^Magendie^  o(Mr  Mac-- 
aulayy  (p.  705,)  of  M,  Robert^  as  well  as  in  some  of  those  per- 
formed by  myself, — certainly  appears  rather  inconsistent  with 
the  notion,  that  the  acid  must  enter  the  blood-vessels  before  pro- 
ducing its  effects. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  probably  acts  e>^n  through  the  sound  skin. 

*   Recberches,  &e.  146. 
•^  Bemerkungeoy  &c.  83. 

\  Krimer  detected  the  acid  in  the  blood  of  the  heart  of  an  animal  killed  in  96 
seconds  by  a  few  dropa  put  on  the  tongue*     Journ.  Compl^mentaire,  zxviii.  37. 
§  Lattaigne,  Journ.  de  Chim.  M4d.  ii. 
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It  baa  not  hitherto,  indeed,  been  found  to  aflPeet  animak  in  this 
way,  evidently  because  their  skin  is  too  thick  and  impermeable. 
But  M.  Bobiquet  informed  me  that  once,  while  be  was  making 
some  experiments  on  the  tension  of  its  vapour,  his  fingers,  after 
being  some  time  exposed  to  it,  became  aflPected  with  numbness, 
which  lasted  several  days;  and  Emmert  also  found  that  the  es- 
sential oil  of  bitter  almond  applied  to  the  uninjured  skin  of  the 
back  of  a  rabbit  produced  the  usual  symptoms  and  death :  and 
that  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  poison  was  quite  distinct  after 
death  in  the  deep-seated  muscles  of  the  back  *• 
.  This  acid  acts  on  the  brain  and  also  on  the  spine  independ- 
ently of  its  action  on  the  brain.  *   Its  action  on  both  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  combination  of  coma  with  tetanus.     The  in- 
dependent action  on  the  spine  is  well  shown  by  the  foUowing 
experiment  of  Wedemeyer.     In  a  dog  the  spinal  chord  was  di- 
vided at  the  top  of  the  loins,  so  that  no  movement  took  place 
when  the  hind-legs  were  pricked :   Hydrocyanic  acid  being 
then  introduced  into  a  wound  in  the  left  hind-leg,  symptoms  of 
poisoning  commenced  in  one  minute,  and  the  bind-l^s  were 
affected  with  convulsions  as  well  as  the  fore-legs  "f  • 

Hydrocyanic  acid  affects  all  animals  indiscriminately.  Front 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  creation,  all  are  killed 
by  it ;  and  all  perish  nearly  in  the  same  manner.  Such  is  the 
result  of  a  very  extensive  series  of  experiments  by  CauUatu 

This  substance  is  poisonous  in  all  its  chemical  combinations* 
OmUon  remarked  that  two  drops  of  the  hydrocyanate  of  ammo- 
nia killed  a  sparrow  in  two  minutes  :|: ;  Mobiquet  and  Magendie 
found  that  a  hundredth  part  of  a  grain  of  the  hydrocyanate  of  po- 
tass killed  a  linnet  in  thirty  seconds,  and  five  grains  a  large  pointer 
in  fifteen  minutes  § ;  OrJUa  has  related  an  instance  of  death  in  the 
human  subject  within  an  hour  after  the  administration  of  six  . 
grains  of  hydrocyanate  of  potassa  in  an  injection  || ;  and  Schu- 
barth  killed  a  dog  in  twenty  minutes  widi  twenty  drops  of  the 

*  Ueber  das  Amerikanische  Pfeilgift  MeckePs  Archiv  fur  Anat.  und  Physiol. 
iv.208. 

•f*  Verauche  ueber  das  Nenreasyatem,  271,  quoted  by  Marx,  die  Lehre  Ton  den 
giften,  I.  ii.  154. 

I  Rccherches,  &c.  221. 

§  Journal  de  Physiol,  iii.  230. 

II  Annales  d*Hyg.  Publique  et  de  Med.  Legale,  xi.  240, 
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diluted  acid  neutralized  by  ammonia*,  and  another  in  three 
hours  with  twenty^five  drops  neutralized  by  potass.  These 
facts  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr  MwT" 
ray  of  London,  to  the  effect,  that  a  considerable  dose  of  the 
acid  may  be  given  without  injury  to  a  rabbit,  if  previously  ren- 
dered alkaline  by  ammonia  f.  But,  nevertheless,  as  will  be 
seen  under  the  head  of  the  treatment,  ammonia,  as  Mr  Murray 
stated,  is  a  good  antidote  when  administered  after  the  poison 
as  a  stimulant 

The  triple  prussiates,  or,  as  they  are  now  termed,  the^^* 
rocyanates^  do  not  possess  deleterious  properties.  These  salts 
were  at  one  time  considered  compounds  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
with  a  double  oxidized  base,  oxide  of  iron  being  one.  Thus 
the  common  prussiate  of  potass  was  considered  a  compound  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  potass  and  oxide  of  iron.  Mr  PorreU, 
however,  suggested, — and  his  views  are  now  generally  adopted 
by  chemists, — that  the  acid  is  not  the  hydrocyanic,  and  the  iron 
not  in  the  state  of  oxide ;  but  that  there  is  only  one  base  in 
union  with  a  hydracid  consisting  of  hydrogen,  azote,  carbon 
and  metallic  iron,  and  denominated  the  Ferrocyanic  acid.  The 
physiological  effects  of  this  substance,  which  have  been  exa- 
mined  by  many  experimentalists,  are  strongly  favourable  to  Por- 
rett's  opinion ;  for  although  some  have  found  it  poisonous,  all 
agree  in  assigning  it  very  feeble  properties,  and  some  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  in  it  any  deleterious  quality  at  all.  Coul- 
lon  observes  that  Gazan  killed  a  dog  with  two  drachms,  and 
'Collies  another  with  three  drachms  of  the  salt  met  within  com- 
merce, j:  Schubarth  found  that  half  an  ounce  had  not  any  ma- 
terial effect  on  dogs,  even  when  vomiting  did  not  occur  for 
half  an  hour  § ;  and  CaUies,  who  found  the  salt  of  commerce 
somewhat  poisonous,  also  remarked,  that  when  it  was  carefully 
prepared  several  ounces  might  be  given  without  harm  ||.  UAr^ 
cet  once  swallowed  half  a  pound  of  a  solution  without  any  in- 
jury %,     Similar  results  were  obtained  previously  with  smaller 

•  Born't  Archiv,  1824,  L  75. 
-f  Edin.  Journal  of  Science,  iL  215. 
\   Recbercbes,  &c  221. 

§  HonCf  ArchW  fu£  Mediziniiche  ErfiUirung,  1827,  i.  78. 
II  CouUoa,  221. 
5  Revue  M^icale,  zvii.  271. 
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doses  by  tVoUastan,  Marcetj  *^  and  Emmert\^  as  well  as  after« 
wards  by  Dr  Macneven  q:,  and  Schubarth  §,  wbo  found  that  a 
drachm  or  even  two  drachms  might  be  taken  with  impunity  by 
man  and  the  lower  animals. 

The  SulpJuMyanic  acid^  another  substance  analogous  in  che- 
mical nature  to  the  ferrocyanic,  was  once  supposed  like  it  to 
be  a. poison  of  great  activity,  but  this  is  doubtfiil.  Prafesaor 
Mayer  of  Bonn  found  that  a  drachm  and  a-half  of  a  moderate* 
ly  strong  solution  of  the  acid  sometimes  killed  a  rabbit  in  ninety 
seconds  when  injected  into  the  windpipe,  and  that  the  same 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  sulpho-cyanate  of  potassa  mi^t  occa- 
sion death  in  the  course  of  four  hours ;  but  that  some  rabbits 
took  half  an  ounce  of  the  former  and  three  drachms  of  the  lat- 
ter without  material  harm,  both  when  administered  through 
the  windpipe,  when  injected  into  the  rectum,  and  when  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  by  a  gullet-tube.  In  the  fiital  cases 
deadi  took  place  under  symptoms  of  oppressed  breathing,  rare- 
ly attended  with  convulsions;  and  extensive  traces  of  irritation 
were  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  ||.  Dr  Westrvamb  of  Ham- 
meln,  however,  seems  to  have  found  it  more  active  in  the  form 
of  sulpho-cyanate  of  potassa.  Two  scruples  in  an  ounce  of  wa- 
ter produced  in  a  dog  spasmodic  brtothing,  convulsions,  efforts 
to  Yomit,  and  death  in  seven  minutes;  and  forty  grains  killed 
another  in  less  than  two  hours.  In  the  latter  animal  he  de- 
tected the  poison  by  the  persulphate  of  iron  in  the  blood,  lungs, 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  f .  Some  experiments  by  Soemering 
would  even  prove  it  to  be  a  poison  of  rery  great  energy;  for 
half  a  drachm  of  concentrated  sulpho-cyanic  acid  given  to  a  dog 
occasioned  immediate  death;  and  the  same  quantity  of  sulpho- 
cyanate  of  potassa  killed  another  in  one  minute**. 

*  Nidioiton*9  Journal,  xzsi.  191. 

t  Uber  die  gifUge  Wirltungea  der  uoachten  Aogustura.— HuliBlaDd'i  Journal 
xl  iu.  68. 

t  Archives  Gin.  de  M6d.  iiL  269. 

§   Hvfeland*8  Journal,  lii.  L  93b 

II  Wibmer,  Die  Wirkung  der  Arzneimittel  und  Gifte,  iii.  188^  from  Harleu, 
Jahrbuch  der  Medizin,  ix.  1.  This  account  of  Mayer's  experiments  difiers  mate- 
rially from  what  was  given  in  the  last  edition  of  this  work  from  the  Fr«M»b  Bul- 
letin des  Sciences  M^dicales,  yi.  257 ;  nor  is  the  present  the  only  ooeaaion  where 
I  have  observed  that  the  analyses  of  Oerman  works  in  th#t  periodical  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  depended  on. 

5  Meeker s  Archiv  fiir  Anat.  und  Physiol.  viL  549»  545. 
*"  Wibmer,  Die  Wirkung  der  Arzneimittel,  &c  iii.  136. 
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Cyanic  and  G/anous  acids  are  not  poisonous  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Hiinefeld  * ;  bat  Cyanogen  is  a  powerful  poison, 
as  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of  the  Narcotic  Gases. 

The  symptoms  of  hydrocyanic  acid  observed  in  man  are  very 
similar  to  those  witnessed  in  animals. 

Coulhm  has  given  a  good  account  of  the  effects  of  small  dosei 
as  ascertained  by  experiment  on  himself.  When  he  took  frora 
20  to  86  drops  of  the  diluted  aeid,  he  was  attacked  for  a  few 
minutes  with  nausea,  salivation,  hurried  pulse,  weight  and  pain 
in  the  head,  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  which  lasted 
about  six  hours  f.  Such  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  induced  bj 
too  large  medicinal  doses.  Another  remarkable  symptom  whicb 
has  been  sometimes  remarked  during  its  medicinal  use  is  sali« 
ration,  with  ulceration  of  the  mouth.  Dr  Macleod  thrice  had 
occasion  to  remark  this  in  patients  who  had  been  using  the  drug 
for  about  a  fortnight,  and  twice  in  one  individual ;  and  D% 
Granville  says  he  had  also  twice  witnessed  the  same  effect  j:. 

As  to  the  effects  of  fatal  doses,  it  is  probable  that  in  man,  ai 
in  animals,  two  varieties  exist.  When  the  dose  is  very  large, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  death  will  take  place  suddenly, 
without  convulsions.  But  for  obvious  reasons  the  symptomi 
in  such  cases  have  not  been  hitherto  witnessed. 

The  most  complete  account  of  the  symptoms  from  fetal  dosef 
when  convulsions  occur,  is  given  in  a  case  reported  by  Hufe 
land  of  a  man,  who,  when  apprehended  for  theft,  swallowed  ar 
ounce  of  alcoholized  acid,  containing  about  forty  grains  of  thi 
pure  acid.  He  was  observed  immediately  to  staler  a  few  steps, 
and  then  to  sink  down  without  a  groan,  apparently  lifeless.  A 
physician,  who  instantly  saw  him,  found  the  pulse  gone  and  thi 
breathing  for  some  time  imperceptible.  After  a  short  interval 
he  made  so  forcible  an  expiration  that  the  Tibs  seemed  drawn 
almost  to  the  spine.  The  legs  and  arms  then  became  cold,  the 
eyes  prominent,  glistening,  and  quite  insensible ;  and  after  one 
or  two  more  convulsive  expirations  he  died,  five  minutes  aftei 
swallowing  the  poison  §• 

»  HoTfCi  Archiv  f  iir  Medizinische  Erfahrung,  1830,  iL  85a 
't'  Recherches,  &c.  127. 

X  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  xWi.  359  and  363. 
§  Journal  der  Praktischen  Heilkunde,  x1.  i.85. 
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In  Horn's  Journal  is  recorded  another  case  which  also  prov- 
bA  fatal  in  five  minutes,  with  precisely  the  same  symptoms  *. 
A  short  notice  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  similar  case  is 
given  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie.     The  person  was  a  chemist's 
servant,  who  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, by  mistake  for  a  liqueur,  the  poison  h^ing  been  accident- 
ally left  on  the  table  by  her  master,  who  had  been  showing  it 
as  a  curiosity  to  some  friends*     No  account  is  given  of  the 
symptoms,  farther  than  that  she  died  apoplectic  in  two  minutest*. 
To  these  cases  may  be  also  added  a  short  notice  of  the  French 
physician's  case  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  chap- 
ter.     It  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  operation  of  the  poison 
when  not  quite  sufficient  to  kill.     Very  soon  after  swallowing 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  diluted  acid  he  felt  confusion  in  the  head, 
and  soon  fell  down  insensible,  with  difficult  breathing,  small 
pulse,  bloated  countenance,  dilated  insensible  pupils,  and  lock- 
ed jaw.     Afterwards  he  had  several  fits  of  tetanus,  one  of  them 
extremely  violent.     In  two  hours  and  a-half  he  began  to  reco- 
ver his  intellects  and  rapidly  became  sensible ;  but  for  some 
days  he  suffered  much  from  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  violent 
pulmonary  catarrh,  which  had  evidently  been  excited  by  the 
ammonia  given  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  hiqi.     This  gentle- 
man had  eructations  with  the  odour  of  the  acid  three  or  four 
hours  after  he  took  it ;  and  during  the  earlier  symptoms  the 
same  odour  was  exhaled  by  his  breath  |. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  not  considered  a  cumulative  poison, — 
that  is,  the  continued  use  of  frequent  small  doses  is  not  believ- 
ed to  possess  the  power  recognized  in  iodine,  mercury,  and  fox- 
glove, of  gradually  and  silently  accumulating  in  the  body  and 
then  suddenly  breaking  out  with  dangerous  or  fatal  violence. 
The  frequent  experience  of  practitioners  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries seems  to  prove  that  hydrocyanic  acid  possesses  no  such 
property.  It  is  right  at  the  same  time  to  mention,  that  a  case 
has  been  published  by  Dr  Baumgdrtner  of  Freyburg  which 
tends  rather  to  establish  the  reverse.  A  man  had  taken  for  two 
months,  on  account  of  chronic  catarrh,  ten  drops  of  Ittner's  acid 
daily  in  doses  of  one  grain,  without  experiencing  the  slightest 

•  Archly  fur  Mediz.  Erfiihrung,  1813,  510. 
f  Ann.  de  Chimie,  xcii.  63. 
\  Revue  M^dicale,  1825,  i.  265. 
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toxicological  effect.  At  length  he  was  found  one  morning  in 
bed  apparently  hibouring  under  the  poisonous  operation  of  the 
acid.  He  had  headach,  blindness,  dilated  insensible  pupil,  feeble 
irregular  pulse,  occasional  suspension  of  the  breathing  and  ra- 
pidly increasing  insensibility.  The  cold  affusion  and  ammonia 
were  immediately  resorted  to,  and  at  first  with  advantage.  But 
in  no  long  time  spasms  commenced  in  the  toes,  and  gradually 
affected  the  rest  of  the  body,  till  at  length  violent  fits  of  gene- 
ral tetanus  were  formed,  lasting  for  six  or  ten  minutes,  and  al- 
ternating in  the  intervals  with  coma.  Venesection  was  next  re- 
sorted to ;  after  which  the  spasms  were  confined  to  the  jaw  and 
eyes.  Delirium  succeeded,  but  was  removed  by  a  repetition  of 
the  blood-letting.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  he  was  tolerably 
sensible ;  during  the  night  delirium  returned ;  at  ten  next  morn- 
ing he  recovered  his  sight ;  and  on  the  subsequent  morning  he  had 
no  complaint  but  headach  and  pain  in  the  eyes  *.  This  case  dif-- 
fers  so  much  from  every  other  in  the  collateral  circumstances, 
as  well  as  in  duration,  that,  although  the  symptoms  themselves 
correspond  exactly  with  those  of  poisoning  with  hydrocyanic 
acid,  we  may  justly  suspect  either  some  other  cause,  or  the  acci- 
dental administration  of  too  large  a  dose.  It  ought,  however,  to 
turn  the  attention  of  practitioners  to  the  possibility  of  this  poison 
acting  by  the  accumulation  of  the  effects  of  small  doses  frequent- 
ly repeated  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

The  period  within  which  Hydrocyanic  acid  usually  proves 
fatal  is  fixed  with  considerable  accuracy,  not  only  by  the  cases 
observed  in  the  human  subject,  but  likewise  by  the  experi- 
ments of  many  physiologists,  and  more  especially  those  of  Schu^ 
harih.  (p.  696.)  It  is  probable  that  very  large  doses  occasion 
death  in  a  few  seconds ;  and  at  all  events  a  few  minutes  will 
suffice  to  extinguish  life  when  the  dose  is  considerable ;  but  if 
the  individual  survive  forty  minutes,  he  will  generally  recover. 
In  the  course  of  a  dreadful  accident  which  happened  a  few  years 
ago  in  one  of  the  Parisian  hospitals,  where  seven  epileptic  pa- 
tients were  killed  at  one  time  by  too  large  doses  of  the  medi- 
cinal acid,  it  was  found  that  several  did  not  die  for  forty-five 
minutes  f .  But  the  researches  of  Schubarth  would  certainly 
justify  the  expectation  that  recovery  will  take  place  under  active 

*  Medizinisch-chirurgiflche  Zeitung,  1829,  i.  377. 
t   Annales  d*Hyg.  Publ.  et  de  M6d.  L%  ii.  497. 
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treatment  when  the  patient  survivea  so  long. — These  fiu^  ma j 
be  highly  important  in  the  practice  of  medical  jori^radenee. 

The  period  irithin  which  it  hegins  to  operate  ought  abo  to 
be  accurately  ascertained  for  the  same  reason*     Indeed  a  very 
interesting  trial  lately  took  place  in  this  country,  where  the  fate 
of  the  prisoner  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  the  question, 
within  how  short  a  time  the  effects  of  tiiis  poison  must  show 
themselves*?  The  nature  of  the  case  was  as  follows :  An  ^x>- 
thecary's  maid*servant  at  Leicester,  who  was  prc^ant  by  her 
master^s  apprentice,  was  found  one  morning  dead  in  bed ;  and 
she  had  obviously  been  poisoned  with  hydrocjranic  acid.  A  num* 
her  of  circumstances  led  to  the  suspicion  that  the  apprentice 
was  accessary  to  the  administration  of  the  poison.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  distinctly  proved  that  the  deceased  had  made  ar- 
rangements for  a  miscarriage  by  artificial  means  on  the  night 
of  her  death ;  and  it  was  therefore  represented,  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner,  that  she  had  taken  the  poison  of  her  own  accord* 
But  the  body  was  found  stretched  out  in  bed  in  a  composed  pos- 
ture, with  the  arms  crossed  over  the  trunk,  and  the  bed-clothes 
pulled  smoothly  up  to  the  chin ;  and  at  her  right  side  lay  a  small 
narrow^necked  phial,  from  which  about  five  drachms  of  the  me* 
dicinal  prussic  acid  had  been  taken,  and  which  was  corked  and 
wrapped  in  paper.    There  naturally  arose  a  question,  whether 
the  deceased,  after  drinkingthe  poison  out  of  such  a  vessel,  could, 
before  becoming  insensible,  have  time  to  cork  the  phial,  wrap 
it  up,  and  adjust  the  bed-clothes  "f  ?    To  settle  this  point,  ex* 
periments  were  made  at  the  request  of  the  Judge,  by  Mr  Macau-- 
lay^  Mr  Paget,  and  several  other  medical  men  of  Leicester ;  and 
on  the  trial  they,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Paget,  gave  it  as 

*  Trial  of  Freeman  for  the  murder  of  Judith  Buswell  at  Leicester,  April  %  1829. 

f  Proftssor  Amoi  of  the  London  University,  in  criticizing  in  his  Lectures  what 
I  have  said  of  this  case  in  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  has  accused  me  of 
mis-stating  the  evidence,  and  grounds  the  charge  on  a  Rq^ort  by  a  profesuonal 
Reporter,  where  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  phid  having  been  wrapped  up  in  pi^ier, 
or  of  tlic  bed-clothes  having  been  pulled  up  to  the  chin,  or  of  the  arms  being  cros- 
sed over  the  trunk.  [Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  viii.  577.]  I  have  nevertheless  thought 
it  right  to  retain  my  original  statement  of  the  evidence,  as  it  was  derived  from 
what  I  still  consider  the  best  authority, — the  medical  witness,  who  mentions  the 
special  facts  on  which  he  founded  the  most  important,  indeed  the  only  important, 
professional  opinion  in  the  case,  and  to  which  therefore  his  attention  must  have 
been  more  pointedly  turned  than  that  of  any  Law- Reporter.  Hie  Report  alluded 
to  by  Professor  Amos  has  been  since  published  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  viii.  759. 
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their  opiiiioii»  founded  on  the  experiments,  that  the  8U(^M>8ed 
acts  of  volition,  although  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  were 
in  the  highest  d^ree  improbable.  The  chief  experiments  were 
three  in  number,  from  which  it  appeared  that  one  dog  was  killed 
witk  four  drachms  in  eight  seconds,  another  with  four  drachms 
in  seven  seconds,  and  another  with  four  drachms  and  a-half  in 
three  seconds ;  but  in  other  experiments  the  interval  was  great- 
er.— For  these  particulars  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Macaulay. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I  expressed  my  concur* 
rence  with  the  majority  of  the  witnesses.   But  some  facts  which 
came  subsequently  under  my  notice  have  led  me  to  think  that 
this  concurrence  was  given  rather  too  unreservedly.     I  still 
adhere  so  far  to  my  original  views  as  to  think  it  improbable  that, 
if  the  deceased  had  time  after  swallowing  the  poison  to  cork  the 
phial,  wrap  it  in  paper,  pull  up  the  bed-clothes  and  place  the 
botde  at  her  side,  the  progress  of  the  symptoms  could  have  been 
so  rapid  and  the  convulsions  so  slight,  as  to  occasion  no  disor* 
der  in  the  appearance  of  die  body  and  the  bed-clothes, — and  I 
still  likewise  think,  that  after  swallowing  so  large  a  dose  it  was 
improbable  she  could  have  performed  all  the  successive  acts  of 
volition  mentioned  above — with  ordinary  deliberation.     But  I 
am  informed  on  good  authority,  that  some  gentlemen  interest- 
ed in  the  case  found  by  actual  trial,  that  all  the  acts  aUuded  to 
might  be  accomplished,  if  gone  about  with  promptitude,  with* 
in  the  short  period  which  in  some  of  their  experiments  the  wit- 
nesses found  to  elapse  before  the  action  of  the  poison  com* 
menced ;  and  such  being  the  fact,  we  ought  not  perhaps  to  at* 
tach  too  great  importance  to  the  other  argument  I  have  em- 
ployed,— the  probability  of  disorder  in  the  body  and  bed-clothes 
from  the  convulsions, — ^for  if  the  poisoning  commenced  very 
soon,  the  convulsions  might  have  been  slight.  The  results  of  my 
own  experiments  related  in  page  694,  although  on  the  whole 
confirmatory  of  those  of  Mr  Macaulay  and  his  colleagues,  are 
nevertheless  suflSinent  to  prove  that  large  doses  occasionally  do 
not  begin  to  operate  with  such  rapidity  as  was  observed  in  their 
experiments ;  for  in  one  instance  four  drops  of  concentrated 
add,  equivalent  to  two  scruples  of  medidnal  acid^  did  not  be* 
gin  to  act  on  a  rabbit  for  twenty  seconds ;  and  certainly  for  so 
small  an  animal  two  scruples  are  as  large  a  dose  as  five  drachms 

for  a  grown-up  girl. 
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The  two  following  cases  will  throw  some  farther  light  on  the 
time  within  which  this  poison  begins  to  act  on  man  when  taken 
in  large  quantity.  The  first  case  shows,  that  even  when  an  enor- 
mous dose  is  taken,  a  few  simple  voluntary  acts  may  be  executed 
before  the  symptoms  begin.  In  this  instance,  which  is  related  by 
Dr  Gierl  of  Lindau,  the  dose  was  no  less  than  four  ounces  of  the 
acid  of  the  Bavarian  Pharmacopoeia,  which  contains  four  percent* 
of  pure  acid,  and  is  equivalent  to  five  ounces  at  least  of  the  me- 
dicinal acid  commonly  used  in  Britain  and  France.  The  subject, 
an  apothecary's  assistant^  was  found  dead  in  bed,  with  an  empty 
two*ounce  phial  on  each  side  of  the  bed, — ^the  mattrass,  which 
is  used  in  Germany  instead  of  blankets,  pulled  up  as  high  as  the 
breast, — ^the  right  arm  extended  straight  down  beneath  the 
mattrass, — and  the  left  arm  bent  at  the  elbow  *.  The  second 
case  proves  that  while  one  or  two  acts  of  volition  may  be  ac- 
complished, the  interval  is  so  very  brief  that  these  acts  can  only 
be  of  the  simplest  kind.  An  apothecary's  apprentice-lad  was 
sent  from  the  shop  to  the  cellar  for  some  carbonate  of  potass ; 
but  he  had  not  been  a  few  minutes  away  when  his  companions 
heard  him  cry  in  a  voice  of  great  alarm,  ^^  Hartshorn !  Harts* 
horn !"  On  instantly  rushing  down  stairs,  they  found  him  re- 
clining on  the  lower  steps  and  grasping  the  rail ;  and  he  had 
scarcely  time  to  mutter  ^^  Prussic  acid  !"  when  he  expired, — 
not  more  than  five  minutes  after  leaving  the  shop.  On  the 
floor  of  the  cellar  an  ounce-phial  was  found,  which  had  been 
filled  with  the  Bavarian  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  contained  only 
a  drachm.  It  appeared  that  he  had  taken  the  acid  ignorantly 
for  an  experiment;  and  from  the  state  of  the  articles  in  the 
cellar,  it  was  evident  that,  alarmed  at  its  instantaneous  opera* 
tion,  he  had  tried  to  get  at  the  ammonia,  which  he  new  was 
the  antidote,  but  had  found  the  tremendous  activity  of  the  poi* 
son  would  not  allow  him  even  to  undo  the  coverings  of  the 
bottle  f . 

In  the  trial  related  above  the  prisoner  Freeman  was  found 
Not  Guilty. 

It  is  important  to  fix,  if  possible,  the  smallest  &tal  dose  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  This  will  vary  with  particular  circumstan- 
ces, such  as  the  strength  of  the  individual,  and  the  fulness  or 

*  Mediziniach-chirurgische  Zeitung,  1829,  L  396. 

f  Buchner's  Repertorium  fur  die  Pharmacie,  xzi.  3 Id. 
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eroptiness  of  the  stomach  at  the  time.  I'he  cases  of  the  Pari- 
sian epileptics,  however,  will  supply  pointed  information ;  foi 
considering  the  long  time  they  survived,  it  is  not  probable  thai 
a  dose  materially  less  would  have  a  fatal  effect  on  man.  Each 
of  them  took  twenty  grains  of  the  medicinal  acid  in  the  form 
of  syrup,  which  quantity  ought  to  have  contained  only  two« 
thirds  of  a  grain  of  pure  acid  *. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  in  man,  as  in  animals, 
this  poison  will  act  violently  through  whatever  channel  it  may 
be  introduced  into  the  body.  It  is  not  ascertained  positively 
that  it  will  act  with  force  through  the  unbroken  gkin.  The 
chemist  Scharinger  indeed  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in 
consequence  of  accidentally  spilling  the  acid  on  his  naked  arm  f ; 
but  this  appears  to  have  been  in  all  probability  a  mistake. 
Should  the  skin  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air  it  seems  reason* 
able  to  expect  that  the  poison  will  evaporate  before  it  could  act 
with  energy ;  but  if  confined  by  pledgets  or  otherwise,  a  dif- 
ferent result  might  ensue.  Through  every  other  surface  how- 
ever besides  the  unbroken  skin  hydrocyanic  acid  acts  with  very 
great  power;  and  it  is  in  particular  important  to  remember 
that  its  power  is  very  great  when  inhaled,  so  that  dangerous 
accidents  have  ensued  even  from  its  vapour  incautiously  snuffed 
up  the  nostrils.  I  have  known  a  strong  man  suddenly  struck 
down  in  this  way;  a  French  physician,  M.  Damiron,  has  relat- 
ed the  case  of  an  apothecary  who  remained  insensible  for  half 
an  hour  subsequently  to  the  same  accident  X ;  and  cases  of  the 
kind  are  more  apt  to  occur  than  might  at  first  view  be  thought, 
because,  contrary  to  what  is  generally  believed  and  stated  in 
chemical  as  well  as  medico-legal  works,  its  smell  is  for  a  few 
seconds  barely  perceptible,  and  never  of  the  kind  which  these 
accounts  would  lead  one  to  anticipate. 

The  only  case  with  which  I  am  acquainted  of  poisoning  with 
the  artificial  compounds  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  that  formerly  al- 
luded to  as  having  been  occasioned  by  the  hydrocyanate  of  po- 
tassa.  Six  grains  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  a  clyster 
amounting  to  six  ounces^  occasioned  general  convulsions,  palpi- 
tations, slow  laboured  breathing,  coldness  of  the  limbs,  dilated 

•  Orfila,  Annales  d'Hyg.  PubL  et  de  M6d.  L^.  i.  507. 

"f  CquIIoh,  Recberchesy  &c.  p.  20O. 
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pupil)  fixing  of  the  eyeballs,  and  death  in  one  hour, — pheno- 
mena much  the  §ame  with  those  produced  by  the  add  itself*. 
Id  noticing  this  case  OrHla  draws  the  attention  of  practitioDen 
particularly  to  the  fiict,  that  not  long  before  a  similar  dose  of 
a  sample  of  cyanide,  which  had  been  moist  for  some  time,  was 
twice  adnunistered  with  impunity.  The  reason  is  that  the  cy- 
anide of  potassium  is  decomposed  when  acted  on  by  water. 

Section  III. — Oftiie  Morbid  Appearatwe*  produced  by 
Hydrocyanic  Acid. 

Under  this  head  the  appearanoee  in  a  specnal  case  will  flnrt 
be  mentioned,  and  then  the  varieties  to  which  they  are  liable. 

In  HufihmtTt  case  [p.  701]  the  inspection  was  made  the  day 
after  death.  The  eyes  were  still  glistening,  like  those  of  a  per- 
son alive ;  hut  the  countenance  was  pale  and  composed  like  one 
asleep.  The  spine  and  neck  were  stiff,  the  belly  drawn  in,  the 
back  alone  livid.  The  body  generally,  the  blood  even  within 
the  head,  and  especially  the  cavities  exhaled  an  odour  of  hydro 
cyanic  acid,  which  was  so  strong  as  to  irritate  the  nostrils.  The 
blood  was  every  where  very  fluid,  so  that  two  pounds  flowed 
from  the  incision  in  the  scalp  and  twelve  ounces  from  that  of 
the  dura  mater;  and  it  had  a  ghmmering  bluish  appearance,  as 
if  Prussian  blue  had  been  mixed  with  it.  The  vesaels  of  the 
brun  were  goi^ed,  the  substance  of  the  brain  natural,  and  the 
left  ventricle  distended  with  half  an  ounce  of  serum.  The  vil- 
lous coat  of  the  stomadi  was  red,  easily  removed  with  the  nail, 
and  gangrenous  \.  The  intestines  were  reddish,  and  the  liver 
got^ed.  The  lungs  were  also  turgid,  and  to  snch  a  d^ree  in 
the  depending  parts  as  to  resemble  the  Urer.  The  arteriee 
and  left  cavities  of  the  heart  were  empty,  tiie  veins  and  right 
cavities  distended. 

In  commenting  on  this  description  it  is  first  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  blood,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  is  generally  altered  in 
nature.  Jtincr,  who  has  made  some  good  experiments  on  the 
sulject,  found  it  in  animals  black,  viscid,  and  oily  in  conust- 
ence  |.  Emmert  found  it  fluid  and  of «  oochineel  colour.  In 
a  case  related  by  Mertzdorff  of  an  apothecary's  ap^u'mtice,  who 

•   Annda  d'Hyg.  PubUque,  &c.  iL  24a 
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waa  found  dead  in  bed  after  Bnrallowiog  three  drachms  and  a- 
half  of  dilated  acid  *,  in  the  case  recorded  ii»  Horn's  Archiv, 
and  in  that  related  by  Dr  Gierl^  it  was  fluid.  It  was  also  per* 
fectly  fluid  every  where  in  the  bodies  of  the  seven  epileptic  pa* 
tiento  poisoned  at  Paris.  But  this  state  is  not  invariable.  Caul-* 
bmj  although  his  results  tally  in  general  with  those  of  Ittner 
and  Emmert,  has  given  some  experiments  in  which  the  blood 
coagulated  after  flowing  from  the  body  f ;  and  in  the  case  of  an 
apothecary  related  in  Rust's  Journal  it  was  found  coagulated  in 
the  heart  j. 

In  the  next  place,  Magendie  and  other  physiologists  have  ob- 
served that,  as  in  Hufeland's  case,  the  blood  and  cavities  of  the 
body  in  animals  exhale  a  hydrocyanic  odour,  even  though  the 
quantity  taken  was  small  (see  p.  697).  The  blood  did  so  like- 
wise in  the  heart  of  the  apothecary  just  mentioned,,  as  well  as 
throughout  die  whole  body  in  the  case  described  in  Horn's 
Journal.  The  odour,  however,  is  not  always  present.  For 
example  there  was  none  in  the  case  of  another  German  apothe- 
cary, who  poisoned  himself  with  an  ounce,  as  recorded  in  a 
later  volume  of  Rust's  Journal  § ;  neither  was  there  any  odour 
in  the  blood  in  Mertzdorff^s  case,  although  it  was  strong  in  the 
stomach ;  nor  in  the  blood  or  any  other  part  of  the  body  in  the 
Parisian  epileptics.  It  abo  appears  from  an  experiment  by 
Schubarth  ||,  and  from  a  case  by  Leuret  where  life  was  prolong- 
ed above  fifteen  minutes  % — that  the  odour  may  be  distinct  in 
the  blood,  brain,  or  chest,  when  hardly  any  is  to  be  perceived 
in  the  stomach.  Schubarth  has  inquired  widi  some  care  into 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  hydrocyanic  odour  may  or 
may  not  be  expected.  He  states,  as  the  result  of  his  research- 
es, that  if  the  dose  is  sufficient  to  cause  death  within  ten  mi- 
nutes, tbe  peculiar  odour  will  always  be  remarked  in  the  blood 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  great  vessels,  provided  the  body  have 
not  been  exposed  to  rain  or  to  a  current  of  air,  and  the  exami- 
nation be  made   within  a  moderate  interval, — for  example, 

*  Journal  Compl^mentaire,  xvii.  366. 
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twenty-one  hours  for  bo  small  an  animal  as  a  dog ;  bat  that,  if 
the  dose  is  so  small  that  life  is  prolonged  for  fifteen,  twenty-* 
seven,  or  thirty-two  minutes,  then  even  immediately  after  death 
it  may  be  impossible  to  remark  any  of  the  peculiar  odottr,  evi- 
dently because,  as  already  mentioned,  (p.  696,)  the  acid  is 
rapidly  discharged  by  the  longs ;  and  that  even  when  the  dose 
is  large  enough  to  cause  death  in  four  minutes,  the  smell  may 
not  be  perceived  if  the  carcase  has  been  left  in  a  spacious  apart* 
ment  for  two  days,  or  exposed  to  a  shower  for  a  few  hours  only. 
These  fac]y  explain  satisfactorily  why  no  odour  could  be  per- 
ceived in  the  bodies  of  the  Parisian  epileptics ;  for  they  lived 
from  half  sifi  hour  to  forty-five  minutes.  The*  poison  may  exist 
in  the  stomach,  though  not  appreciable  by  the  sense  of  smell. 
In  ChevaUier^s  case  mentioned  above,  the  contents  of  the  sto* 
mach  had  not  any  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  which,  however, 
was  evident  to  the  sense  of  smell,  and  plainly  indicated  by  va- 
rious tests,  in  the  fluid  obtained  by  distilling  the  contents. 

The  presence  of  this  odour  in  the  blood  may  be  accounted 
strong  evidence  of  poisoning  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  if  it  is  un« 
equivocal  to  the  sense  of  several  individuals. — An  exhalation  of 
the  same  kind  is  occasionally  formed  by  natural  processes  in 
the  excrement.  Itard  once  remarked  in  a  case  of  inflammation 
of  the  intestines,  and  again  in  a  case  of  inflamed  liver,  a  strong 
smell  of  bitter  almonds  in  the  faeces,  although  no  medicine  con- 
taining hydrocyanic  acid  had  been  given  *.  This  fiict  will  ren- 
der the  inspector  cautious,  but  can  scarcely  throw  a  doubt  over 
the  evidence  from  the  odour  in  the  blood  or  stomach. 

In  most  instances, — ^for  example,  in  the  Parisian  epileptics, 
the  state  of  the  brain,  as  to  turgescence  of  vessels,  has  corre- 
sponded with  the  description  given  by  Htt^ekoid,  Venous 
turgescence  and  emptiness  of  the  arterial  system  is  commonly 
remarked  throughout  the  whole  body.  Thus  in  the  epileptic 
patients,  the  heart  and  great  arteries  were  empty ;  the  great 
veins  gorged ;  the  spleen  gorged,  soft  and  pultaceous ;  the  veins 
of  the  liver  gorged ;  and  the  kidneys  of  a  deep  violet  colour, 
much  softened,  and  their  veins  gorged  with  black  blood. 

It  is  impossible  that  hydrocyanic  acid  could  cause  gangrene 
of  the  stomach,  which  is  said  to  have  been  witnessed  in  Hufe- 
land's  case.     But  there  are  often  signs  of  irritation  in  that  or- 

*  Uust's  Magazin,  xx.  577. 
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gan.  The  villous  coat  has  been  found  red  in  animals ;  it  was 
shrivelled,  and  its  vessels  were  turgid  with  black  blood  in  the 
instance  of  the  apothecary  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth  volume 
of  Rusf  s  Journal ;  in  Mertzdarff*8  case  it  was  red  and  check* 
ered  with  bloody  streaks ;  and  in  the  case  related  by  Dr  Gierly 
where  four  ounces  were  swallowed,  it  was  dark-red,  as  it  were 
tanned  or  steeped  in  spirits,  and  easily  separated  from  the  sub- 
jacent contents.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  have  in  every  in- 
stance had  a  strong  hydrocyanic  odour,  except  in  the  cases  of  the 
Parisian  epileptics,  and  in  those  related  by  Leuret  snd  by  Che- 
vallier.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Lassaigne  and  Schu- 
barth,  formerly  noticed,  it  is  not  to  be  looked  fihr  when  the 
body  has  been  kept  a  few  days,  more  especially  when  the  indivi- 
dual lived  some  time.  Even  when  the  smell  was  strong  in  the 
stomach,  CauUorij  Vauqueliny  and  others  have  failed  to  detect  the 
acid  by  chemical  analysis.  But  their  ill  success  may  have  arisen 
from  imperfections  in  the  method  of  analysis  employed;  for  it 
was  detected  by  the  process  formerly  mentioned  in  the  stomach 
of  the  apothecary  last  alluded  to,  in  Chevallier's  case,  though  not 
perceptible  to  the  smell,  and  frequently  by  Lassaigne  in  animals. 

Mertzdorff  vemdxVeA  both  in  his  case  of  poisoning  with  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  and  likewise  in  a  parallel  instance  of  poisoning 
with  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  *,  a  singular  appearance 
in  the  bile,  the  colour  of  which  was  altered  to  deep  blue. 

CauUon  and  Emmert  wy  they  have  observed,  that  the  bodies 
of  animals  resist  putrefaction.  The  latter  in  particular  men- 
tions that  he  had  left  them  several  days  in  a  warm  room  with- 
out perceiving  any  sign  of  decay.  This  certainly  would  not  a 
priori  be  expected,  considering  the  state  of  the  blood.  And  it 
is  not  universal ;  for  in  one  instance,  the  case  of  Mertzdorff, 
putre&ction  commenced  within  thirty  hours  after  death.  In 
the  Parisian  epileptics,  the  bodies  passed  through  the  usual 
stage  of  rigidity. 

It  appears  that  even  long  after  death  the  eye,  as  in  Hufe- 
land's  case,  has  a  peculiar  glistening  and  staring  expression,  so 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  individual  is  really 
dead ;  and  this  appearance  has  been  considered  by  Dr  Paris  so 
remarkable,  as  even  alone  to  supply  "  decisive  evidence  of 

*  Journal  Complementaire,  xvii.  366. 
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poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid*/'  But  the  accuracy  of 
opinion  may  be  questioned.  The  appearance  is  indeed  very 
general  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  preparations  containing  hy- 
drocyanic acid.  Besides  occurring  in  the  case  of  Hafeland,  and 
in  that  which  gave  occasion  to  Dr  Paris's  statement,  it  was 
witnessed  in  that  of  Mertzdorff  and  in  the  instance  described 
in  Horn's.  Journal.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  a  constant 
appearance,  for  it  was  not  observed  in  the  seven  PiEirisian  epi- 
leptics. And  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  peculiar,  for  death 
from  carbonic  add  has  the  same  effect;  I  have  remarked  it  very 
distinctiy  six  hours  after  death  in  a  woman  who  died  of  cholera ; 
and  it  has  been  observed  in  cases  of  death  during  the  epileptic 
paroxysm. 

Section  IV. — Cfthe  Treatment  ofPowming  with  Hydroofonic 

Acid. 

Much  attention  has  been  lately  paid  to  tiie  treatment  of  this 
variety  of  poisoning ;  and  the  object  of  those  who  have  studied 
it  has  naturally  been  the  discovery  of  an  antidote. 

If  it  is  true  that  hydrocyanic  aoid  acts  energetically  in  all  its 
chemical  combinations,  and  especially  when  united  with  alkaUs, 
it  is  plain  that  no  substance  can  perform  the  part  of  a  chemical 
antidote,  and  consequentiy  that,  if  an  antidote  exists  at  all,  it 
must  operate  by  exdting  in  the  body  an  action  contrary  to  that 
of  the  poison.  Hence  substances  destitute  of  a  rapid  and  power- 
ful action  on  the  system,  such  as  oil,  milk,  soap,  ooffee,  treacle, 
turpentine,  and  the  like  have  been  all  found  inert  "f* ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  only  remedies  which  appear  to  promise  any  ma- 
terial advantage  have  been  the  powerftil  and  difiusible  stimu- 
lants. 

Of  these  Ammonia  is  considered  by  many  the  most  energe- 
tic antidote.  The  first  person  who  made  careftil  experiments 
with  it  was  Mr  John  Murray  of  London.  After  ascertaining 
the  quantity  requisite  to  kill  an  animal  with  certainty,  he  admi- 
nistered a  fatal  dose,  and  soon  afterward^  applied  ammonia  as- 
siduously to  the  nostrils  of  the  animal ;  and  he  was  so  much 
struck  with  the  beneficial  effects,  that  he  expressed  himself 
ready  to  swallow  a  dose  of  the  acid  large  enough  to  prove  &• 

*  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  Ivii  151. 
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tal,  provided  a  skilful  penoD  were  beside  him  to  administer  the 
antidote  *.  The  favourable  results  obtained  by  Murray  Were 
afterwards  confirmed  by  M,  Dupuy  ;  who  found,  that,  when  a 
horse  had  been  twenty-five  minutes  under  the  influence  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid  and  appeared  about  to  perish,  a  drachm  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  restored  it  to 
health  in  a  few  minutes  "f*.  Afterwards,  however,  the  efficacy 
of  ammonia  was  called  in  question.  OrfUa  stated  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  Toxicology  that  he  had  several  times  satisfied 
himself  of  the  complete  inutility  of  this  as  well  as  of  many 
other  antidotes  :|:.  And  Dr  Herbst  of  Gottingen  recently  made 
some  careful  experiments,  firom  which  he  concludes,  that,  al- 
though ammonia  is  useful  when  the  dose  of  the  poison  is  not 
large  enough  to  kill,  and  will  even  make  a  rabbit  that  has  taken 
a  fatal  dose  jump  up  and  run  about  for  a  little,  yet  it  will  never 
save  the  animal's  life  §•  But  farther  experiments  were  made 
more  lately  by  Orfila^  who  has  in  consequence  been  led  to 
modify  his  former  statement  and  to  admit,  that,  although  liquid 
ammonia  is  of  no  use  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  yet  if 
the  vapour  from  it  is  inhaled,  life  may  sometimes  be  preserved, 
provided  the  dose  of  the  poison  be  not  large  enough  to  act 
with  great  rapidity.  He  remarked,  that  when  from  eight  to 
fourteen  drops  of  the  medicinal  acid  were  given  to  dogs  of  va« 
rious  sizes,  they  died  in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes  if  left 
without  assistance,  but  were  sometimes  saved  by  being  made  to 
inhale  ammoniacal  water,  and  recovered  completely  in  little 
more  than  an  hour  ||.  As  this  is  very  nearly  the  conclusion  to 
which  Mr  Murray  was  led  by  his  eiq>eriment8  performed  in 
1822,  the  latter  gentleman  is  entitled  to  the  entire  merit  of  dis- 
covering the  remedy.  These  experiments  cannot  have  attract- 
ed in  France  the  attention  which  they  deserved,  otherwise  Mr 
Murray's  claim  would  have  been  recognized  by  Professor  Or- 
fila.  BudmeTf  it  is  right  to  add,  had  found  this  remedy  useful 
in  the  same  year  in  which  Mr  Murray's  experiments  were 
made  %.     Ortila  su^ests  a  very  important  caution,—* not  to  use 

*  Edim  Philofioph.  Journal,  tu.  124,  and  £din.  Journal  of  Science,  ii.  214. 
t  Archives  G^n.  de  M^  xL  30. 

I  Tozicologie  G^n4rale,  iL  167. 

§  Archly  f  iir  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  1828,  p.  208^ 

II  Annales  d'Hyg.  PubL  et  de  M^  L^.  L  611. 
f  Repertorium  fiir  die  Pharmaeiey  xiL  144* 
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a  strong  ammoniacal  liquor,  otherwise  the  moDtb,  air-[i 
and  eveQ  the  alimentary  canal  may  be  attacked  with  ii 
tioD,  as  indeed  happened  to  the  French  pfays'unan  whose  case 
was  formerly  menUoned.  The  strong  aqua  ananoma  should 
be  diluted  with  twelve  parts  of  water. 

Another  remedy  of  the  same  kind  with  ammonia  as  to  action 
is  Chlorine.  This  substance  was  first  proposed  as  a  remedy  in 
1822  by  Riaux,  a  chemist  of  Ulm,  who  found  that,  when  a  pi- 
geon was  on  the  point  of  expiring  after  breathing  the  rapour  t^ 
hydrocyanic  acid,  it  immediately  b^an  to  revive,  on  being  made 
to  breathe  chlorine,  and  that  in  fifteen  minutes  it  was  able  to 
fly  away  *.  Btickn£r  repeated  Riauz's  experiments  and  arrived 
at  the  same  results.  More  lately  M.  Simeon^  apothecary  to  the 
hospital  of  St  Lonis  at  Paris,  apparently  without  being  acquaint- 
ed with  the  observations  of  the  German  chemista,  was  likewise 
led  to  suppose,  that  this  gas  might  prove  a  useful  antidote  f ; 
and  MM.  Cottereau  and  Vallette  have  formed  the  same  concla- 
uon  |.  OrJUa  in  his  paper  already  quoted  examines  the  merits 
of  this  remedy  with  great  care,  and  infers  that  it  is  the  most 
powerful  antidote  of  all  hitherto  proposed.  His  experiments 
have  convinced  him,  that  animals,  which  bave  taken  a  dose  of 
poison  suffiment  to  kill  them  in  tifteen  or  eighteen  minates,  will 
be  saved  by  inspiring  water  impregnated  with  a  fourth  port  of 
its  volume  of  chlorine,  even  although  the  applicaiioa  of  the  re- 
medy be  delayed  till  the  poison  has  operated  for  four  or  five 
minutes.  In  some  of  his  experiments  he  waited  till  the  con- 
vulsive stage  of  the  poisoning  was  passed,  and  the  stage  of  flac- 
cidity  and  insensibility  had  supervened ;  yet  the  animals  were 
obviously  out  of  danger  ten  minutes  after  the  chlorine  was  first 
applied,  and  recovered  entirely  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  §. 

The  last  remedy  which  deserves  notice  is  the  QM  Affiaiim. 
This  was  first  recommended  by  Dr  fferbst  of  Gottingen,  who, 
on  account  of  the  success  he  witnessed  from  it  in  animals,  con- 
siders it  the  beat  remedy  yet  proposed.  When  the  dose  of  the 
poison  was  insufficient  to  prove  fatal  in  ordinary  (^rcumstances, 
two  alfnuons  he  found  commonly  sufficient  to  dispel  every  un- 
pleasant  symptom.     When  tbe  dose  was  larger,  it  was  neces- 

■   Kepertoriuin  fiir  die  Phnrmacie,  xii.  141. 
t  Ibidem.  lii.  144. 

t  LondoD  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  iii.  58. 

$  AddiIci  d-IIyg.  PubL  et  d«  Mid.  Lig.  I  5i5. 
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sary  to  repeat  the  affosion  more  frequently.  Its  efficacy  was 
always  most  certain  when  resorted  to  before  the  convulsive 
stage  of  the  poisoning  was  over ;  yet  even  in  the  stage  of  in- 
sensibility and  paralysis  it  was  sometimes  employed  with  sue* 
cess.  In  the  latter  instance  the  first  sign  of  amendment  was  re- 
newal of  the  spasms  of  the  muscles.  Many  experiments  are  re- 
lated by  the  author  in  support  of  these  statements.  But  the 
most  decisive  is  the  following.  Two  poodles  of  the  same  size 
being  selected,  the  hydrocyanic  add  was  given  to  one  of  them 
in  repeated  small  doses  till  it  died.  The  whole  quantity  admi- 
nistered being  seven  grains  of  Ittner's  acid,  this  dose  was  given 
at  once  to  the  other  dog.  Immediately  it  fell  down  in  convul- 
sions, violent  opisthotonos  ensued,  and  in  half  a  minute  the 
convulsive  stage  was  followed  by  flaccidity,  imperceptible  re- 
spiration, and  failing  pulse.  The  cold  affusion  was  immediate- 
ly resorted  to,  but  at  first  without  any  amendment.  After  the. 
second  affusion,  however,  the  opisthotonos  returned,  and  was 
accompanied  by  cries ;  and  on  the  remedy  being  repeated  every 
fifteen  minutes,  the  breathing  gradually  became  easier  and 
easier,  the  spasms  abated,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  animal  was 
quite  well  *•  Professor  OrJUa  has  repeated  Dr  Herbst's  expe- 
riments and  obtained  analogous  results.  He  considers  the  cold 
affusion,  however,  to  be  inferior  in  power  to  chlorine  -f*. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  the  proper  treatment  of  a 
case  of  poisoning  with  hydrocyanic  acid  consists  in  the  use  of 
the  cold  affusion  and  the  inhalation  of  diluted  ammonia  or  chlo- 
rine :  and  as  chlorine  will  hardly  ever  be  at  hand,  ammonia  will 
commonly  be  employed.  Venesection  is  also  probably  indicated 
by  the  signs  of  congestion  in  the  head. 

It  is  right  to  remember,  that,  on  account  of  the  dreadful  ra- 
pidity of  this  variety  of  poisoning,  it  will  rarely  be  in  the  phy- 
sician's power  to  resort  to  any  treatment  soon  enough  for  suc- 
cess ; — and  fiirther,  that  his  chance  of  success  must  generally 
be  feeble  even  when  the  case  is  taken  in  time,  because  when  hy- 
drocyanic acid  is  swallowed  by  man,  the  dose  is  commonly  so 
large  as  not  to  be  counteracted  by  any  remedies. 

• 

On  the  Vegetable  Substances  which  contain  Hydrocyanic  acid. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  exists  in  several  plants ;  which  are  conse- 

*  Archiv  f  iir  Anatomic  und  Physiologie,  1828,  p.  208. 
t  Annales  d'Hyg.  Publ.  et  de  Med.  L^.  i.  518, 
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quently  poiaoBous.     I  hare  oomidered  it  advisable  to  deacribe 
tiieir  effects  separately  from  those  of  the  pure  add* 

The  plants  which  hare  been  thorou^ly  examined  and  found 
to  yield  it  belong  to  the  division  Drt^MceeSj  of  DecandoUe's  Na* 
tural  Family  the  Batacete.  These  are  the  Bitt^  Almond,  Cher- 
ry-laurel)  Bird-cherry,  and  Peach,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
Mountidn-ash  or  Rowan-tree.  The  poison  procured  from  them 
exists  in  two  forms,^as  a  distilled  water,  and  as  an  essential  oiL 

The  distilled  waters  yield  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  is  shown  by  the 
blue  precipitate  they  give  with  potass  and  acidulated  sulphate  of 
iron.  They  have  a  powerful,  peculiar,  grateful  odour,  which  is 
usually  likened  to  thatx>f  pure  hydrocyanic  adid.  But  the  smell 
really  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  is  not  owing  to  its  presence :  The  odour  remains  equally 
strong  after  the  acid  is  thrown  down  by  the  test  now  mention- 
ed. The  active  part  of  the  distilled  water  may  be  separated  in 
the  form  of  a  volatile  oil.  This  is  colourless  at  first,  after* 
wards  reddish,  acrid,  bitter,  heavier  than  water,  and  very  vola- 
tile. The  essential  oil  of  the  bitter  almond  has  been  carefully 
examined  by  various  chemists.  Foffd  of  Munidi,  by  subject- 
ing it  twice  to  distillation  from  caustic  potass,  procured  hydro- 
cyanate  of  potass  in  the  residue ;  and  a  volatile  oil  was  distilled 
over,  which  no  longer  contained  hydrocyanic  add,  but  never- 
theless had  the  odour  of  the  original  oil  *•  This  purified  oil 
he  considered  equally  poisonous  witn  that  which  contains  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  a  single  drop  of  it  having  killed  a  sparrow ; 
and  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Prafumn 
OrfioL.  But  according  to  some  careful  experiments  by  SUngt\^ 
which  have  been  amply  confirmed  by  Dr  G^ppert  o(  Breslan:^, 
and  also  by  JIfAf.  Robiquet  and  B(mtron^Oiarlard§f4f  the 
purified  oil  retains  active  poisonous  properties,  this  must  be 
owing  to  the  acid  not  having  been  entirely  removed, 
in  particular  remarked  that  twenty-five  drops  of  the 
bitter  almond  oil,  cherry-laurel  oil,  or  bird-cherry  oil  had  very 
little  effect  on  rabbits,  not  more  indeed  than  the  same  quantity 
of  the  common  essential  oils.     The  purified  oil,  according  to 

*  Journal  de  Pbarmacie,  vii.  465, 
t  Buehner't  Repertoriu^-  fiir  die  Fharmaeie,  xvL  lOOl 
'    X  Rtut*t  Maguin  fiir  die  gcflammte  Heilkundei  nxii.  484* 
%  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  xUv.  332, 
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all  tbese  chemists^  possetses  the  odour  of  the  original  oil,  as  Vo* 
gel  first  stated. 

The  emde  oil,  as  prepared  from  the  bitter  almond,  has  been 
tor  some  time  known  to  possess  the  [M'operty  of  crystallizing' 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  These  crystals  were  proved  by  MM. 
GrtBduno  and  Baldnumn%  and  about  the  same  time  also  by 
Stange  f  ,  to  be  the  benzoic  acid ;  but  the  latter  adds,  that,  even 
after  three  months'  exposure  to  the  air,  hydrocyanic  acid  erists 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  prove  poisonous.  The  most  interesting 
researches  on  the  constitution  and  formation  of  this  extraordi- 
nary oil  are  those  lately  conducted  at  Paris  by  MM.  Robiquet 
and  BomtronrCharlaTd,  They  confirmed  the  fact  of  its  conver- 
sion into  benzoic  add,  and  found  that  this  acid  does  not  exist  in 
the  oil  ready^formed,  but  is  produced  by  the  gradual  absorption 
of  oxygen.  They  farther  made  some  important  observations, 
which  will  presendy  be  mentioned,  on  the  mode  in  which  the 
crude  oil  is  formed  in  the  almond. 

Of  the  Bitter  Almond. 

The  Bitter  Almond  was  once  extensively  used  in  Medicine, 
and  is  still  very  much  employed  by  confectioners  for  flavouring 
puddings,  sweetmeats,  and  liqueurs.  It  is  the  kernel  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Arnggdahis  communii.  This  species  has  two  varie^ 
ties,  the  dulcU  and  the  amara  ;  which  differ  firom  one  another 
in  the  fruit  only.  The  fhut  of  the  former  yields  the  sweet, 
and  of  the  latter  the  bitter  almond.  The  bitter  almond  is  the 
smaller  of  the  two.  The  two  plants,  according  to  Murrajfj  are 
convertible  into  each  other, — ^the  sweet  variety  becoming  bit- 
ter by  neglect,-^the  bitter  becoming  sweet  by  cultivation,  or 
certain  modes  of  management  not  well  known, — ^and  the  seed 
of  either  variety  producing  plants  of  both :(.  These  statements 
as  to  the  mutual  convertibility  of  the  two  varieties  require  con- 
firmation. 

The  bitter  almond  depends  for  its  activity  on  the  essential 
oil,  whidi  b  common  to  all  the  vegetable  poisons  belonging  to 
the  present  tribe.  According  to  the  researches  of  Robtquet  and 
Baidron-Charlardf  the  oil  does  not,  like  common  essential  oils, 

*  Berliniflohes  Jahrbuch  der  Pbarmaciey  1822^  p.  156. 
f  Buchncf't  Repertorium,  xiv.  929,  xvL  82. 
\  Murray,  Apparatus  Medioaminmn,  iii.  257. 
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exist  ready-formed  in  the  almond,  but  is  only  produced  when 
the  almond-pulp  comes  in  contact  with  water.  It  cannot  be 
separated  by  any  process  whatever  from  the  almond  without  the 
co-operation  of  water, — neither,  for  example,  by  pressing-  out 
the  fixed  oil,  nor  by  the  action  of  ether,  nor  by  the  action  of 
absolute  alcohol.  A  remarkable  fiiclK  is,  that,  although  after  the 
almond  is  exhausted  by  ether,  the  remaining  pulp  gives  the  es- 
sential oil  as  soon  as  it  is  moistened,  yet  if  it  is  also  exhausted 
by  alcohol,  the  essential  oil  is  entirely  lost ;  for  it  cannot  be 
procured  by  any  process  either  from  the  remaining  pulp  or  firom 
the  matter  dissolved  by  the  ether  or  alcohol.  Alcohol  dissolves 
out  a  peculiar  crystalline  principle,  named  Amygdalin,  the  phy- 
siological properties  of  which  are  not  yet  ascertained. 

In  some  respects,  therefore,  the  essential  oil  of  almonds  is 
quite  peculiar  in  its  nature,  and  quite  different  from  the  common 
essential  or  volatile  oils. — The  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in 
it  is  easily  proved  by  dissolving  it  with  agitation  in  water,  and 
treating  the  solution  with  caustic  potass,  followed  by  sulphate 
of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid. — The  quantity  of  essential  oil  which 
may  be  procured  from  the  bitter  almond  amounts,  according  to 
Krugeroi  Rostock,  to  four  drachms  from  five  pounds  or  a  ninety- 
sixth  part  *.  The  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  oil  varies 
considerably :  Schroder  got  from  an  old  sample  8.5  per  cent, 
from  a  new  sample  10.75  f ;  but  Goppert  got  from  another  spe- 
cimen so  much  as  14.33  per  cent  j:. 

Effects  on  Animals, — The  bitter  almond  is  a  powerful  poison, 
which  acts  in  the  same  way  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  likewise 
excites  at  times  vomiting  and  other  signs  of  irritation.  The 
first  good  experiments  on  it  are  those  related  in  Wepfki's  trea- 
tise on  the  Cicuta;  but  its  properties  seem  to  have  been  known 
even  to  Dioscorides.  The  symptoms  it  induces  in  animalaare 
trembling,  weakness,  palsy,  convulsions,  often  of  the  tetanic 
kind,  and  finally  coma.  But  frequently  it  occasions  vomiting 
before  these  symptoms  begin,  and  the  animal  in  that  way  may 
escape  §•     According  to  Orfila,  twenty  almonds  will  kill  a  dog 

*  Buchner*s  Repertorium  fiir  die  Pharmacie,  xiL  135. 
f  Fedimr's  Repertorium  der  OrganiKhen  Chemie)  ii.  65b 
X  RvsVt  Magazin  fiir  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  xxxii.  500. 
§   Wcpfer'h  Cicutie  aquatics  Historia  et  nozse,  244 ;  and  Cottllon,  Recherches 
sur  I'Acide  Hydrocyanique,  55. 
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in  six  hours  by  the  stomach  if  the  gullet  be  tied ;  and  six  will 
kill  it  in  four  days  when  applied  to  a  wound  *• 

The  essential  oil  is  not  much  inferior  in  activity  to  the  pure 
hydrocyanic  acid.  A  single  drop  of  it  applied  by  Mr  Brodie 
on  the  tongue  of  a  cat  caused  violent  convulsions  and  death  in 
five  minutes  f .  But  more  generally  a  larger  dose,  or  about 
seven  drops,  has  been  found  necessary  to  kill  a  middle-sized 
dog.  Five  drops,  according  to  Gopperty  will  kill  a  rabbit  in 
six  minutes.  When  entirely  freed  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  be- 
comes, as  already  mentioned,  not  more  poisonous  than  common 
volatile  oils. 

Symptoms  in  Afan.^-The  efiects  of  the  almond  and  of.  the  oil 
upon  man  are  equally  striking  with  those  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

In  small  doses  the  bitter  almond  produces  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  sometimes  diarrhoea. 
These  symptoms  are  occasionally  brought  on  by  the  small  quan- 
tities used  for  flavouring  sweetmeats,  particularly  when  the 
confectioner  has  not  been  careful  in  compounding  them.  Virey 
says  that  accidents  occasionally  happen  to  children  at  Paris  from 
their  eating  freely  of  macaroons,  which  are  sometimes  too 
strongly  flavoured  with  the  bitter  almond  |.  In  this  country 
accidents  from  the  same  cause  may  be  with  justice  apprehended, 
as  confectioners  are  getting  into  the  practice  of  using  not  the 
bitter  almond,  but  its  essential  oil,  which  is  now  distilled  in 
large  quantity  in  London,  and  sold  habitually  in  the  druggists' 
shops  under  the  name  of  Peach-nut  oil.  This  oil,  as  Goppert 
properly  suggests,  ought  to  be  freed  of  its  hydrocyanic  acid  by 
repeated  distillation  with  caustic  potassa,  because  the  flavour  is 
not  in  the  least  injured  by  the  process,  while  its  activity  as  a 
poison  is  greatly  lessened. 

In  peculiar  constitutions  the  minutest  quantity,  even  a  single 
almond,  will  cause  a  state  resembling  intoxication,  succeeded 
by  an  eruption  like  nettle-rash.  The  late  Dr  Gregory  was  sub- 
ject to  be  afilected  in  this  way.  Other  vegetable  bitters  had  the 
same  effect  on  him,  but  none  so  remarkably  as  bitter  almonds. 
They  caused  first  sickness,  generally  tremors,  then  vomiting, 
next  a  hot  fit  with  an  eruption  of  urticaria,  particularly  on  the 

*  Tozicologie  G6n6ra]e,  ii.  179* 

t  Philofiophical  Trannciions,  181 1;  p.  184. 

t  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  ii.  204. 
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Upper  part  of  the  body.  At  the  same  time  flie  htee  and  bead 
swelled  very  much,  and  there  was  generally  a  feeling  like  in- 
toxication. The  symptoms  lasted  only  for  a  few  hours.  The 
rash  did  not  alternately  iqipear  and  disappear  as  in  common 
nettle-rash  *.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  is  liable  to  be  attack«- 
ed  with  urticaria  even  from  eating  the  sweet  almond. 

The  quantity  of  bitter  almonds  which  may  be  eaten  with  im* 
punity  is  unknown;  but  Wibmer  mentions  an  experimentalist 
who  took  half  an  ounce  without  any  other  effect  besides  head* 
ach  and  sickness  "f-.    Two  cases  of  death  in  the  human  subject 
from  eating  them  have  been  quoted  by  CmdUm  from  the  Journal 
de  M^ecine  of  Montpellier.    One  is  a  doubtfiil  case ;  but  the 
other  is  unequirocal.     A  bath-woman  gave  her  child  the  *'  ex- 
pressed juice''  of  a  handful  of  bitter  almonds  to  cure  worms.  The 
child,  trho  was  four  years  old,  was  immediately  attacked  with 
colic,  swelling  of  the  belly,  giddiness,  locked-jaw,  frothing  at 
the  mouth,  general  convulsions,  and  insensibility,  and  died  in 
two  hours  X*   Murray^  however,  asserts  in  his  Apparatus  Me- 
dicaminum  that  the  expressed  juice  is  sweet  and  not  poiBonous§. 
But  this  apparent  contradiction  is  easily  explained  by  referring 
to  the  researches  of  Robiqmt  and  Boutron'Charlard^ — ^the  oil 
expressed  without  water  being  free  from  essential  oil,  while  the 
milky  flaid  expressed  from  the  pulp  beat  up  with  water  is  strong- 
ly impregnated  with  it. — Another  case  was  published  not  long 
ago  by  Mr  Kmmedy  of  London ;  but  the  symptoms  were  im- 
perfecdy  ascertained.     The  person,  a  stout  labourer,  appeared 
to  have  eaten  a  great  quantity  of  bitter  almonds,  which  were 
subsequently  found  in  the  stomach.  He  was  seen  to  drop  down 
while  standing  near  a  wall,  soon  after  whidi  the  surgeon  who 
was  sent  for  found  him  quite  insensible,  with  the  pulse  unper* 
ceptible,  and  the  breath  exhaling  the  odour  of  bitter  almonds ; 
and  death  took  place  in  no  long  time  ||. 

Coullon  has  noticed  many  other  instances  where  alarming 
symptoms  were  produced  by  this  poison,  but  were  dissipated 
by  tiie  supervention  of  spontaneous  vomiting. 

The  effects  of  small  doses  of  the  oil  have  been  tried  by  Mr 

*  Dr  AlUoH**  Manufcript  Lectiires. 

•f  Die  Wirkung  der  Anneimittel  und  Oifte,  i.  166. 

X  Reeherehes,  &c.  60. 

§  Apparatus  Medicaminum,  iii.  1257. 

II   London  Med.  and  Phya.  Journal,  Ivii.  150. 
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Brodie  on  himself;  and  a  fetal  case  of  poisoning'  with  it  has 
been  recorded  by  Mertzdorff.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments 
Mr  Brodie  once  happened  to  touch  his  tongue  with  the  end  of  a 
glass  rod  which  had  been  dipped  in  the  oil ;  and  he  says  he  had 
scarcely  done  so  before  he  felt  an  uneasy,  indescribable  feeling' 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  great  feebleness  of  his  limbs,  and  loss 
of  power  to  direct  the  muscles,  so  that  he  could  hardly  keep 
himself  from  falling.   These  sensations  were  quite  momentary*. 

Mertzdorff^ 8  case  is  interesting,  not  only  as  being  accurately 
related,  but  likewise  on  account  of  the  exact  resemblance  of  the 
symptoms  to  those  observed  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Sir  Theo- 
dosiuB  Boughton,  which  will  presently  be  mentioned.  A  hy- 
pochondriacal gentleman,  48  years  old,  swaUowed  two  drachms 
of  the  essential  oil.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  his  servant,  whom 
he  sent  for,  found  him  lying  in  bed,  with  his  features  spasmo- 
dically contracted,  his  eyes  fixed,  staring,  and  turned  upwards, 
and  his  chest  heaving  convulsively  and  hurriedly.  A  physician, 
who  entered  the  room  twenty  minutes  after  the  draught  had 
been  taken,  found  him  quite  insensible,  the  pupils  immoveable, 
the  breathing  stertorous  and  slow,  the  pulse  feeble  and  only  30 
in  a  minute,  and  the  breath  exhaling  strongly  the  odour  of  bit- 
ter almonds.  Death  ensued  ten  minutes  afterwards  f .  — A  fatal 
case  occurred  lately  in  London,  where  the  individual,  intend- 
ing to  compound  a  nostrum  for  worms  with  Beech-nut  oil,  got 
by  mistake  from  the  druggist  Peach-nut  oil,  which  is  nothing 
else  than  the  oil  of  bitter  almond. 

The  morbid  appearances  are  the  same  as  in  poisoning  with 
the  pure  acid.  In  Mertzdor£Ps  case  the  whole  blood  and  body 
emitted  a  smell  of  almonds ;  putrefaction  had  begun,  though  the 
inspection  was  made  twenty-nine  hours  after  death ;  the  blood 
throughout  was  fluid,  and  flowed  from  the  nostrils  and  mouth ; 
the  veins  were  every  where  turgid ;  the  cerebral  vessels  gorg- 
ed ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  very  red. — In  the  case  from  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal  of  poisoning  with  the  almond 
itself,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  much  gorged,  and  the  eyes 
glistening  and  staring  as  if  the  person  had  been  alive. 

Of  Hie  Cherry^Laureh 
The  Cherry-Laurel,  or  Prtmus  Lauro^cerasuSfWaB  at  one  time 

•  Philosophical  Transactions,  1811,  p.  183. 
•f  Journal  CompUmentaire,  &c.  zvii.  366. 
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much  used  for  flavouring  liqueurs  and  sweetmeats.  But  it  is 
now  less  employed  than  formerly,  as  many  fatal  accidents  hare 
happened  from  its  having  been  used  in  too  large  quantity.  The 
custom,  however,  has  not  been  altogether  abandoned ;  for  there 
is  an  account  in  an  English  newspaper  in  1823  of  two  persons 
killed  by  ratifia'd  brandy,  which  had  been  flavoured  with  this 
plant ;  and  Ih"  Paris  has  mentioned  an  instance  of  several  chil* 
dren  at  an  English  boarding-school  having  been  dangerously  af- 
fected by  a  custard  flavoured  with  the  leaves  *•  Almost  every 
part  of  the  plant  is  poisonous,  especially  the  leaves  and  kernels ; 
but  the  pulp  of  the  cherry  is  not.  The  flower  has  a  totally  dif- 
ferent odour  from  the  leaves.  The  healthy  vigorous  shoote  in 
the  early  part  of  summer,  and  the  inner  bark,  both  then  and  in 
autumn,  smell  strongly  of  the  bitter  almond  when  broken  across. 
The  kernels  of  the  seeds  have  a  strong  taste  of  bitter  almonds. 
— The  plant  yields  a  distilled  water  and  an  essential  oil,  which 
JRobiquet  found  to  have  all  the  chemical  properties  of  the  oil  of 
bitter  almond  f  • 

Cherry-laurel  oil,  according  to  Schrader^  contains  7.66  per 
cent,  of  hydrocyanic  acid  I ;  but  according  to  GUppert^  a  speci- 
men supposed  to  be  genuine  gave  only  2.75  per  cent.  §.  It  is 
probably  therefore  a  weaker  poison  than  the  oil  of  bitter  al- 
mond.— The  latest  experiments  made  with  this  oil  are  those  of 
some  Florentine  physicians,  performed  at^he  laboratory  of  the 
Marquess  Rodolphi,  and  described  hy  Professor  Taddei  ||.  Six- 
teen drops  put  on  the  tongue  of  rabbits  killed  them  in  nine,  fif- 
teen, or  twenty  minutes ;  and  ten  or  twelve  drops  injected  in 
oil  into  the  anus  killed  them  in  four  minutes.  The  symptoms 
were  slow  breathing,  palsy  of  the  hind* legs,  then  general  con- 
vulsions ;  and  death  was  preceded  by  complete  coma.  A  very- 
extraordinary  appearance  was  found  in  the  dead  body, — ^blood 
extravasated  abundantly  in  the  trachea  and  lungs. 

The  Cherry-Laurel  Water,  prepared  by  distillation  from  the 
leaves  of  this  plant,  was  long  the  most  important  of  the  poisons 
which  contain  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  it  was  the  most  common 

*  Medical  Jurisprudence,  ii.  402. 
f  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  yiii.  904. 
X  Buchner't  Repertorium,  xii.  190. 
g  Rut  ft  Magazia  f  iir  die  gesammte  Heilk.  xzxii.  497. 

II    Bericht  iiber  einige  Versuche  iiber  die  Wirkung  des  Oleum  Essentiale  Lau- 
rocerasi — Hufeland't  Journal  der  Praktischen  Hellkunde,  liv.  iiL  27. 
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before  the  introdoction  of  the  acid  itself  into  medical  practice. 
Water  diaBolyes  by  agitation  3.25  graine  of  oil  per  ounce;  which 
may  be  considered  the  proportion  in  a  saturated  distilled  water. 
The  water  contains,  according  to  Schubarth^  only  0.25  per  cent 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  * ;  according  to  Sdtrader  f  only  half  as  much ; 
and  by  long  keeping  even  that  small  proportion  will  gradual* 
ly  disappear,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  experiment.  Hence  its 
strength  must  vary  greatly, — a  fact  which  seems  indispensable 
for  explaining  the  very  different  effects  of  the  same  dose  in  dif- 
ferent instances. 

From  experiments  on  animals  by  a  great  number  of  obser- 
vers, it  appears  that,  whether  it  is  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
or  into  the  anus,  or  into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  directly  into  a 
vein,  it  occasions  giddiness,  palsy,  insensibility,  convulsions, 
ooma,  and  speedy  death ; — that  the  tetanic  state  brought  on  by 
the  pure  acid,  is  not  always  so  distinctly  caused  by  cherry-laurel 
water ;— -and  that  tetanus  is  most  frequently  induced  by  medium 
doses. 

The  attention  of  physicians  was  first  called  to  this  poison  by 
an  account  published  by  Dr  Madden  in  the  Philosophical  Tran- 
sactions for  1737,  of  several  accidents  which  occurred  at  Dub- 
lin in  consequence  of  strong  ratifia'd  brandy  having  been  pre- 
pared with  it.  Fodere  has  also  given  an  account  of  two  cases, 
caused  by  servants  having  stolen  and  drunk  a  bottle  of  it,  which 
they  mistook  for  a  cordial  j:.  Being  afraid  of  detection,  they 
swallowed  it  quickly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  expired  in  convul- 
sions. Murray  has  noticed  several  others  in  bis  Apparatus  Me- 
dicaminum  §.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  individuals  suddenly 
lost  their  speech,  fell  down  insensible,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes. 
Convulsions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  frequent.  CouUmn  has 
also  related  an  instance  where  a  child  seems  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  leaves  applied  to  a  large  sore  on  the  neck  ||. 

The  dose  required  to  occasion  these  effects,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  prove  &tal,  has  not  been  determined  with  care.  It 
must  vary  with  the  age  of  the  sample  used.  It  will  vary  also 
according  as  the  water  has  been  filtered  or  not ;  for  what  is  not 

*  BemsrkuDgen,  &c.  Journal  der  Praktiwhen  Heilkunde,  li.  i.  125. 

^  Fechner*t  Repertorium  der  Org.  Chcmie,  ii.  65. 

X  M4decine  L^le,  iv.  27. 

§   Apparatus  Mcdicaininuin,  iii.  216. 

II    Kecherches,  &c.  p.  95. 
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filtered  often  presents  undissolved  oil  suspended  in  it  or  floating* 
on  its  sui*face.  One  ounce  has  proved  fatal  * ;  and  half  an  ounce 
has  caused  only  temporary  giddiness,  loss  of  power  over  the 
limbs,  stupor,  and  sense  of  pressure  in  the  stomach  f  . 

The  appearances  found  in  the  dead  body  have  varied.  In  ge* 
neral  the  blood  has  been  fluid.  The  smell  of  bitter  almond  has 
commonly  been  distinct  in  the  stomach. 

The  Cherry-laurel  water  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten* 
tion  in  this  country,  in  consequence  of  being  the  poison  used  by 
Captain  Donnellan  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Theodosius  Bough- 
ton.  The  trial  of  Donnellan,  the  most  important  trial  for  poi* 
soning  which  ever  took  place  in  Britain,  has  given  rise  to  some 
discrepance  of  opinion  both  among  barristers  and  medical  men, 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  by  which  the  prisoner  was 
condemned  %•  For  my  part,  taking  into  account  the  general, 
as  well  as  medical  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  do  not  entertain 
a  doubt  of  his  guilt. 

Leaving  the  general  evidence  out  of  view,  however,  as  fo- 
reign to  the  objects  of  the  medical  jurist's  regard,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  medical  evidence  was  defective.  It  may  be 
summed  up  shortly  in  the  following  terms : — Sir  Theodosius 
was  a  young  man  of  the  age  of  twenty,  and  in  perfect  health,  ex- 
cept that  he  had  a  slight  venereal  complaint  of  old  standing,  for 
which  he  occasionally  took  a  laxative  draught.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  his  death,  his  mother,  Liady  Boughton,  remarked,  while 
giving  him  his  draught,  that  it  had  a  strong  smell  of  bitter  al- 
monds. Two  minutes  after  he  took  it,  she  observed  a  rattling 
or  gurgling  in  his  stomach ;  in  ten  minutes  more  he  seemed  in- 
clined to  doze ;  and  five  minutes  afterwards  she  fonnd  him  quite 
insensible,  with  the  eyes  fixed  upwards,  the  teeth  locked,  firoth 
running  out  of  his  mouth,  and  a  great  heaving  at  his  stomach 
and  gurgling  in  his  throat.  He  died  within  half  an  hour  after 
swallowing  the  draught.     The  body  was  examined  ten  days 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1739,  No.  452. 

f   Wibmer,  die  Wirkung  der  Arzneimittel  und  Gifte.  ii.  90. 

^  Considerations  on  the  criminal  proceedings  of  this  country,  on  the  danger  of 
convictions  on  circumstantial  evidence,  and  on  the  case  of  Mr  Donndlan,  By  a 
Barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  1781 — PhiUipi  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evidence, 
Appendix,  p.  90 — Male's  Juridical  Medicine,  p.  66. — These  authorities  all  con- 
sider the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  doubtful. 
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after  death,  and  the  inspectors  found  great  congestion  of  the 
veins  every  where,  gorging  of  the  lungs,  and  redness  of  the  sto- 
mach. But  the  examination  was  unskilfully  conducted.  For 
the  head  was  not  opened ;  the  faeces  were  allowed  to  rush  from 
the  intestines  into  the  stomach  ;  and,  as  a  great  quantity  of  fluid 
blood  was  found  in  each  cavity  of  the  chest,  the  subclavian  veins 
must  have  been  divided  during  the  separation  of  the  clavicles. 
Very  little  reliance,  therefore,  can  be  placed  in  the  evidence 
from  the  inspection  of  the  body  *. 

On  comparing  these  particulars  with  what  has  been  said  above 
of  the  effects  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  of  this  whole  genus  of  poi^ 
sons,  it  will  be  seen  that  every  circumstance  coincides  precise- 
ly with  the  supposition  of  poisoning  with  cherry-laurel  water. 
The  symptoms  were  exactly  the  same  as  in  Mertzdorflfs  case.of 
poisoning  with  the  essential  oil  of  almonds  (p.  721).  When  to 
this  are  added,  the  smell  of  the  draught,  which  Lady  Boughton 
could  hardly  mistake,  the  rarity  of  apoplexy  in  so  young  and 
healthy  a  person  as  Sir  Theodosius,  and  the  improbability  of 
either  that  or  any  other  disease  of  the  head  proving  fatal  so 
quickly, — the  conclusion  at  which,  in  my  opinion,  every  sound 
medicsd  jurist  must  arrive  is,  that  poisoning  in  the  way  suppos- 
ed was  very  probable.  But  I  cannot  go  along  with  those  who 
think  that  it  was  certain ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  see  on  what  grounds 
such  an  opinion  can  be  founded,  when  the  general  or  moral  cir- 
cumstances are  excluded. 

The  medical  evidence  in  Donnellan's  case  has  been  much  can- 
vassed, and  especially  that  of  Mr  John  Hunter.  It  would  be 
foreign  to  the  plan  hitherto  pursued  in  this  work  to  analyze  and 
review  what  was  said  by  him  and  his  brethren.  But  I  must 
firankly  observe,  that  Mr  Hunter's  evidence  does  him  very  little 
credit,  and  that  his  high  professional  eminence  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  a  reason  for  palliating  his  errors,  or  treating  them  with 
the  lenity  which  they  have  experienced  from  his  numerous  critics. 

Of  the  Peachy  Cluster^Cherry^  Mountain-Ash^  Sfc, 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  other  plants  formerly  mentioned 
among  those  which  yield  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  act  on  the  sys- 
tem in  consequence  of  containing  that  substance. 

The  Amygdalus  Persica  or  peach  is  the  most  active  of  them. 

"  Trial,  &c.  taken  in  short  hand  by  Gurfiey, 
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MoeA  parts  of  the  plant  exhale  the  odour  of  the  bitter-almoQd, 
but  particularly  the  flowers  and  kernels.  According  to  the  che- 
mical researches  of  M.  GcadMer^  the  fresh  young  shoots  iji  the 
peach  collected  in  July  contain,  weight  for  wei^t^  even  more 
essential  oil  than  the  bitter  almond,  or  cherry-laurel  leaves ;  for 
250  grains  yielded  nearly  five  grains  of  it  or  two  per  cent ;  and 
he  found  the  oil  may  be  easily  procured  by  distilling  the  shoots 
without  addition  till  the  product  begins  to  pass  over  dear  *. 

CouUan  has  collected  two  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  with  the 
peadi-blossom.  One  is  the  case  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  who 
swallowed  a  sallad  of  the  flower  to  purge  himself.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  seized  with  giddiness,  violent  purging,  convul- 
sions, and  stupor ;  and  he  died  in  three  days.  Here  the  poison 
must  have  proved  fatal  by  inducing  true  apoplexy  in  a  predis- 
posed habit :  at  least  poisoning  with  hydrocyanic  acid  never  lasts 
nearly  so  long.  The  other,  a  child  eighteen  months  old,  after 
taking  a  decoction  of  the  flowers  to  destroy  worms,  perished 
with  frightful  convulsions,  efibrts  to  vomit,  and  bloody  diar- 
rhoea f.  The  peach-blossom  would  therefinre  appear  to  be  rather 
a  narcotico-acrid,  than  a  pure  narcotic. 

The  bark  of  the  Prunus  Padus^  or  Cluster-Cherry,  a  native 
of  this  country,  owes  its  poisonous  qualities  to  the  same  sub- 
stance as  the  preceding  plants.  Its  distilled  water  has  the  odour 
of  bitter  almonds,  contains  the  same  essential  oil  with  that  of 
the  bitter  almond,  and  yields  more  hydrocyanic  aind  than  the 
cherry-laurel  water  :|:.  The  oil,  according  to  Schroder^  contains 
9,25  §  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  according  to  Gopperi  only 
5.5  per  cent  ||.  Bremer^  who  has  examined  this  plant  with  great 
care,  found  that  both  the  distilled  water  and  the  essential  oil  kill 
mice  when  put  into  the  mouth,  eye,  nose,  ear,  anus,  or  a  wound ; 
and  that  half  an  ounce  of  the  water  kiUed  a  dog  in  twelve  mi- 
nutes f  •  The  fruit  is  also  poisonous.  It  has  a  nauseous  taste, 
but  communicates  a  pleasant  flavour  to  spirituous  liquors.    The 

*  Buchner's  Repertorium  fiir  die  Pharmacie,  xxviii.  416. 

f  Recherehefl^  &c.  p.  74. 

X  Bremer t  Bemerkungen  und  EriUurungien  iiber  die  Wirksttiikeik  des  Trauben- 

KJi-schbaums. — Archiv  fiir  Medizinische  Erfidirung,  18l2i  i*  41. 

§  Buchner*a  Repertorium,  liL  ISO. 

Q   Rutft  Magazin,  xxxii.  dOO. 

%  BemerkungeD,  &c     Bom*t  Archiv,  1812,  L  71. 
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kernels  yield  by  expression  a  transparent,  fixed  oil,  concrete  at 
4P  F.,  which  contains  a  small  quantity  of  the  essential  oil ;  and 
the  cake  which  is  left  yields  so  much  of  the  latter,  that,  as  we 
are  informed  by  M.  Chancel  of  Brian9on,  a  handful  has  proved 
fatal  to  cows  in  a  short  time  *.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  ker- 
nels, as  in  the  bitter  almond,  the  essential  oil  does  not  exist 
ready-formed,  but  is  developed  only  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tact of  water ;  and  that  if  the  fixed  oil  by  expression  contains  a 
little  of  it,  as  Chancel  says,  this  most  arise  firom  the  kernels  hav- 
ing been  moist  when  squeezed. 

The  Sarbus  AucupariOf  Mountain-ash  or  Rowan-tree,  as  it 
is  called  in  Scotland,  has  been  lately  added  to  the  list  of  plants 
which  abound  in  the  same  poisonous  principle.  M.  Grassmann 
of  St  Petersburg  has  found  that  many  parts  of  this  tree,  such 
as  the  flowers  and  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches,  contain 
more  or  less  of  the  peculiar  essential  oil ;  and  that  the  root  in 
particular  contains  so  much  in  the  month  of  May  as  to  smell 
strongly  of  it  when  broken  across,  and  to  yield  a  distilled  wa- 
ter which  holds  fully  as  much  hydrocyanic  acid  as  that  procur- 
ed from  an  equal  weight  of  cherry-laurel  leaves  f  • 

Several  other  plants  of  the  same  natural  order  possess  simi- 
lar though  weaker  properties,  such  as  the  Pmmu  Aviumy  or 
black-cherry,  or  mazzard,  the  Pruntu  InsUiiia,  or  bullace,  the 
Pnmus  spinosOf  or  sloe,  the  Amj^dahu  nana,  or  dwarf-almond, 
and  even  the  leaves  and  kernels  of  the  common  cherry,  the  JVti- 
nu»  Ceragus*  It  is  also  probable  that  the  seeds  of  the  Pomacese, 
such  as  even  the  seeds  of  the  apple  and  pear,  have  the  same  qui^ 
lities,  for  they  have  the  same  odour  and  taste ;  but  they  have 
not  been  particularly  examined. 

*  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  iiL  275. 

■f-  Bttchner*4  Repertorium  fur  die  Pharmacie,  xxvii.  238. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  CARBAZOTIC  ACID. 

A  SUBSTANCE  loDg  known  to  chemists  by  the  name  of  Indi- 
go-Bitter, which  is  procured  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  in- 
digo, silk,  and  other  asotized  substances,  and  which  has  been 
found  to  consist  chiefly  of  a  peculiar  acid,  termed  by  Lie^ 
bifff  from  its  composition,  the  Carbazotic  acid,  appears  to  be 
a  pure  narcotic  poison  of  considerable  activity  *.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  shining  crystals,  of  an  excessively  bitter  taste,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour  so  singularly  intense  that  it  imparts  a  perceptible 
tint  to  a  million  parts  of  water.  The  pure  crystals  are  com- 
posed of  carbon,  azote,  and  oxygen. 

The  only  account  I  have  seen  of  the  physiological  proper- 
ties of  this  substance  is  a  full  analysis  by  Buehner  in  his  Toxi- 
cology, of  some  interesting  experiments  by  Professor  Bapp  of 
Tiibingen  f  •  He  found  that  sixteen  grains  in  solution,  when 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  killed  a  fox,  ten  grains  a  dog,  and 
five  grains  a  rabbit,  in  an  hour  and  a-half ;  that  the  injection 
of  a  watery  solution  into  the  windpipe  occasioned  death  in  a  few 
minutes ;  that  the  introduction  of  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura 
or  peritonaeum  occasioned  death  in  several  hours ;  that  a  wa- 
tery solution  of  ten  grains  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a 
fox  killed  it  instantaneously,  and  in  like  manner  five  grains  af- 
fected a  dog  in  three  minutes  and  killed  it  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  that  thirty  grains  applied  to  a  wound  killed  a  rabbit.  The 
symptoms  remarked  firom  its  introduction  into  the  stomach  of 
the  fox  were  in  half  an  hour  tremors,  grinding  of  the  teeth, 
constant  contortion  of  the  eyes  and  convulsions,  in  an  hour 
complete  insensibility,  and  death  in  half  an  hour  more.  In  the 
dog  there  was  also  remarked  an  attack  of  vomiting  and  feeble- 
ness of  the  pulse. 

In  the'  dead  body  no  particular  alteration  of  structure  was 
remarked.  The  heart  examined  immediately  after  death  from 
the  introduction  of  the  poison  into  the  stomach  was  found  much 
gorged  and  motionless ;  but  the  irritability  of  the  voluntary 

•  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  xxxv.  72.  -f  Toxikologie,  373. 
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muscles  remained.  The  stomach  was  not  inflamed,  but  dyed 
yellow.  A  very  interesting  appearance  was  dyeing  of  various 
textures  and  fluids  throughout  the  body.  In  the  fox  killed  by 
swallowing  sixteen  grains  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyes,  the  aque- 
ous humour,  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  the  membranes  of  the  ar- 
teries, and  in  a  less  degree  that  of  the  veins,  the  lungs,  and  in 
many  places  thcf  cellular  tissue,  had  acquired  a  lemon-yellow 
colour.  The  dog  killed  in  the  same  manner  presented  similar 
appearances,  also  animals  killed  by  injection  of  the  poison  into 
the  pleura  or  peritonaeum ;  and  in  the  latter  animals  the  urine 
was  tinged  yellow.  In  a  rabbit  killed  by  the  application  of  the 
poison  to  a  wound  the  same  discoloration  was  also  every  where 
remarked,  together  with  yellowness  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood. 
But  no  yellowness  could  be  seen  any  where  in  the  dog,  which 
died  in  twenty-four  hours  after  receiving  five  grains  into  the 
jugular  vein.  In  no  instance  was  there  any  yellow  tint  percep- 
tible in  the  brain  or  spinal  chord. 

These  facts  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  additions  made 
in  recent  times  to  the  physiology  of  poisons.  They  supply  une- 
quivocal proof  that  some  poisons  are  absorbed  in  the  course  of 
their  operation,  and  may  be  found  throughout  the  body  after 
death.  They  likewise  ftirnish  strong  presumptive  evidence 
that,  as  formerly  hinted,  other  poisons,  which  act  on  organs  re- 
mote from  the  place  where  they  are  applied,  and  which  have 
been  sought  for  without  success  in  the  blood  as  well  as  in  other 
fluids  and  solids  throughout  the  body,  have  not  been  detected, 
merely  because  the  physiologist  does  not  possess  such  simple 
and  extremely  delicate  means  of  searching  for  them. 

The  researches  of  Professor  Rapp  have  been  arranged  un- 
der the  title  of  carbazotic  acid,  because  this  acid  forms  the  most 
prominent  substance  in  the  matter  with  which  his  experiments 
appear  to  have  been  made.  But  it  is  right  to  state,  that  the 
article  actually  used  was,  if  I  understand  correctly  the  abstract 
given  by  Buchner,  not  the  pure  crystals,  but  the  yellow  fluid, 
from  which  the  crystals  are  procured,  and  which  contains  also 
a  resinous  matter  and  artificial  tannin. — The  bitter  principle  of 
Weliher  procured  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  silk,  and  that 
formed  by  Braconnot  by  the  action  of  the  same  acid  on  aloes, 
appear  to  be  impure  carbazotic  acid. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


OF  THB  POISONOUS  GASES. 


The  subject  of  the  PoisoDoos  Ciases  is  one  of  g^eat  import- 
ance in  relation  to  Medical  Police,  as  well  as  Medical  Jons- 
prudence.  They  are  objects  of  interest  to  the  medical  jurist, 
because  their  eBFects  may  be  mistaken  for  those  of  criminal  vio- 
lence»  and  because  they  have  even  been  resorted  to  for  com- 
mitting suicide.  They  are  interesting  as  a  topic  of  medical  po- 
lice, since  some  trades  expose  the  workmen  to  their  influence. 

It  has  hitherto  been  only  on  the  continent  that  use  has 
been  made  of  the  deleterious  gases  for  the  purpose  of  self-de- 
struction. Osiander  mentions,  that  Lebrun,  a  famous  player  on 
the  horn,  suffocated  himself  at  Paris  in  1809  with  the  fumes 
of  sulphur ;  and  that  an  apothecary  at  Pyrmont  killed  himself 
by  going  into  the  Grotto  del  Cane  there,  which,  like  that  near 
Naples,  is  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas  *.  A  late  French  jour« 
nal  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man  who,  urged  by  disappoint- 
ment in  love,  tried  to  make  away  with  lumself  by  burning  a 
charcoal  choffer  in  his  apartment  -(*. 

But  these  poisons  come  under  the  notice  of  the  medical  ju- 
rist chiefly  because  their  effects  may  be  mistaken  for  those  of 
other  kinds  of  violent  death.  Several  mistakes  of  this  nature 
are  on  record.  Zacchias  mentions  the  case  of  a  man,  who  was 
found  dead  in  prison  under  circumstances  which  led  to  the  sus- 
picion that  he  had  been  privately  strangled  by  the  governor. 
But  Zacchias  proved  this  io  be  impossible,  and  ascribed  death 
to  the  fumes  from  a  choffer  of  burning  charcoal  left  in  the 
room  :|:.  A  more  striking  instance  of  the  kind  occurred  lately 
at  London.  A  woman,  who  inhabited  a  room  with  other  five 
people,  alarmed  the  neighbours  one  morning  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  all  her  fellow-lodgers  were  dead.  On  entering  the 
room  they  found  two  m^  and  two  women  actually  dead,  and 
another  man  quite  insensible  and  iq)parently  dying.     This  man, 

*   Ueber  den  Selbstmord)  p.  176. 
t  Nouv.  Bibl.  M6d.  1627,  iii.  01. 
t  Qiucstionum  Medico-legalium,  T.  iii.  63.  Contilium  44. 
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howev^er,  recovered;  and  as  it  was  said  that  he  was  too  inti- 
mate  with  the  woman  who  gave  the  alarm,  a  report  was  spread 
that  she  had  poisoned  the  rest,  to  get  rid  of  the  man's  wife, 
one  of  the  sufferers.  She  was  accordingly  put  in  prison,  va- 
rious articles  in  the  house  were  carefully  analyzed  for  poison, 
and  an  account  of  the  supposed  barbarous  murder  was  hawked 
about  the  streets.  At  last  the  man  who  recovered  remembered 
having  put  a  choffer  of  coals  .between  the  two  beds,  which  held 
the  whole  siv  people ;  and  the  chamber  having  no  vent,  they 
had  thus  been  all  suffocated  *. — The  following  is  a  similar  ac- 
cident not  less  remarkable  in  its  circumstances.  Four  people 
in  Gerolzhofen  in  Bavaria,  were  found  one  morning,  in  bed, 
some  dead,  others  comatose.  One  only  recovered.  A  neigh* 
hour  who  had  supped  with  them,  but  slept  at  home,  did  not 
suffer.  The  stomadi  and  intestines  were  found  very  red  and 
black;  and  the  coats  of  the  stomach  brittle.  The  contents  of 
the  stomach,  the  remains  of  their  supper,  and  the  wine  were 
analyzed  without  any  suspicious  substance  being  found.  A  little 
smoke  having  been  noticed  in  the  room  by  those  who  first 
entered  it,  the  sto?e  and  fuel  were  examined,  but  without  fur- 
nishing any  insight  into  the  cause  of  the  accident.  At  last  the 
cellar  was  examined,  and  then  it  was  found  that  one  of  the 
sufferers  had  heated  a  copper-vessel  there  so  incautiously,  that 
the  fire  communicated  wiUi  the  unplastered  planks  of  the  floor 
above.  The  planks  had  burnt  with  a  low  smothered  flame,  and 
the  v^)ours  passed  through  the  crevices  in  the  floor  -f . 

On  the  question — fVhat  IrrespiraMe  Gases  are  Poisonous  ? 

S<Hne  gases  act  negatively  on  the  animal  system  by  prevent- 
ing the  access  of  respirable  air  to  the  lungs ;  others  are  posi- 
tively poisonous.  The  first  point,  therefore,  is  to  ascertain 
which  are  negatively,  and  which  positively  hurtful. 

M.  Nysien^  who  has  made  the  most  connected  train  of  ex- 
periments on  this  subject,  conceived  that  a  gas  will  not  act 
through  any  other  channel  besides  the  lungs,  if  it  exerts  mere- 
ly a  negative  action ; — and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  certainly 
possesses  a  direct  and  positive  power,  if  it  has  nearly  the  same 
effects,  in  whatever  way  it  is  introduced  into  the  body  %*     He 

*  London  Courier^  Jan.  16)  1823. 

t  Bitchner's  Tozikologie,  331. 

I  Nysten,  Recherches  Chlmico-Physiologiques,  p.  11. 
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therefore  thought  the  best  way  to  ascertain  the  action  of  the 
gases  would  be,  to  inject  them  into  the  blood, — conceiving  that, 
after  allowance  is  made  for  the  mere  mechanical  effects  of  an 
aeriform  body,  the  phenomena  would  point  out  the  true  ope* 
ration  of  each. 

His  first  object  then  was  to  learn  what  phenomena  are  caused 
by  the  mechanical  action  of  atmospherical  air.  He  found  that 
four  cubic  inches  and  a  half  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a 
dog,  killed  it  immediately  amidst  tetanic  convulsions,  by  dis- 
tending the  heart  with  frothy  blood ; — ^that  a  larger  quantity 
introduced  gradually  caused  more  lingering  death,  with  symp- 
toms of  oppressed  breathing,  which  arose  from  gorging  of  the 
lungs  with  frothy  blood ; — and  that  a  small  quantity  injected 
into  the  carotid  artery  towards  the  brain  occasioned  speedy 
death  by  apoplexy,  which  arose  from  the  brain  being  deprived 
by  means  of  the  air  of  a  due  supply  of  its  proper  stimulus,  the 
blood. 

Proceeding  with  these  data,  he  found  that  Oxygen  and  Azaie 
had  the  same  effect  when  apart,  as  when  united  in  the  form  of 
atmospheric  air  $  that  Carburetted  hydrogen^  Hydrogen^  Carbo^ 
flic  oxidcy  and  Pkesphuretted  hydrogen  likewise  act  in  the  same 
way ;  and  that  the  Nitrous  oxide,  or  intoxicating  gas,  although 
it  does  not  cause  so  much  mechanical  injury  as  the  others  on 
account  of  its  superior  solubility  in  the  blood,  has  the  same  ef- 
fect when  injected  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  produces  little  or 
none  of  the  symptoms  of  intoxication  excited  by  it  in  man  *. 
As  to  Carbonic  acid  gas,  he  found  that,  on  account  of  its  great 
solubility  in  the  blood,  it  is  difficult  to  produce  mechanical  in- 
jury with  it ;  that  sixty-four  cubic  inches  are  absorbed,  and  do 
not  excite  any  particular  symptoms ;  but  that  when  injected  in- 
to the  carotid  artery,  it  occasions  death  by  apoplexy,  although 
it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  blood  *f-. 

The  other  gases  he  tried  were  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ni- 
tric oxide,  ammonia,  and  chlorine ;  and  all  of  these  proved  to 
be  positively  and  highly  deleterious. 

Two  or  three  cubic  inches  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  caused 
tetanus  and  immediate  death,  when  injected  into  the  veins,  al- 
though the  gas  was  at  once  absorbed  by  the  blood.     The  same 

*  Nysten,  Recherches  Chimico-Physiologiques;  pastim. 
•f*  Ibidem,  p.  81. 
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quantity  acted  with  almost  equal  rapidity  when  injected  into 
the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Similar  results  were  obtained  when 
it  was  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  even  when  it  was  left 
for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  sound  skin  *.  The  last  im- 
portant fact  has  been  since  confirmed  by  Lebkikhner  in  his 
Thesis  on  the  Permeability  of  the  tissues  f ;  and  it  had  pre* 
viously  been  observed  also  by  the  late  Profissor  Chaussier^  whose 
experiments  will  be  mentioned  presently,  (p.  738.)  In  none 
of  Nysten's  experiments  .with  this  gas  was  the  blood  changed 
in  appearance. 

Nitric  oxide  gas^  according  to  Nysten,  is  the  most  energetic 
of  all  the  poisonous  gases.  A  very  small  quantity  causes  death 
by  tetanus,  when  introduced  into  a  vein,  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
or  the  cellular  tissue ;  and  it  always  changes  the  state  of  the 
blood,  giving  it  a  chocolate-brown  colour,  and  preventing  its 
coagulation.  In  one  of  Nysten's  experiments  a  cubic  inch  and 
three  quarters  injected  into  the  chest  killed  a  little  dog  in  45 
minutes  %.  Dr  John  Davy  appears  to  have  found  this  gas  not 
so  active  §. 

Nysten  found  the  two  other  gases.  Ammonia  and  Chlorine, 
to  be  acrid  in  their  action.  When  injected  into  the  veins  they 
kill  by  over-stimulating  the  heart ;  and  when  injected  into  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  they  excite  inflammation  in  the  lining  mem* 
brane  ||.  HSnreari  farther  remarked  in  his  experiments  rela- 
tive to  the  action  of  irritants  on  the  windpipe,  that  chlorine 
when  inspired,  produces  violent  inflammation  in  the  windpipe 
and  its  great  branches,  ending  in  the  secretion  of  a  pseudo- 
membrane  like  that  of  croup  % ;  and  that  a  very  small  quantity 
of  ammonia  has  the  same  efiect. 

From  this  abstract  of  Nysten's  researches,  it  appears  to  fol- 
low, that  ammonia  and  chlorine  are  irritants ;  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen and  nitric  oxide,  narcotics ;  oxygen,  azote,  hydrogen, 
carburetted  hydrogen,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  nitrous  oxide,  negative  poisons ;  and  carbonic  acid,  doubt- 
ful in  its  nature.    Some  of  these  conclusions  do  not  correspond 

*   Rech.  Chimico-Physiologiques,  p.  114. 

■f  Diss.  Inaug.  utnim,  per  viventium  adhuc  animalium  membranas  materia^ 
ponderabiles  permeare  queant.     Tubingae,  p.  10. 

X  Nysten,  Recherches,  &c.  p.  137. 

§  Philosophical  Transactions,  ciiii.  506. 

H  Nysten,  Rccherches,  &c.  p.  140. 
'  \  Corvitarft  Journal  de  Med.  xxiv.  249. 
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with  the  effects  observed  in  man ;  which  will  presently  be  found 
to  lead  to  the  inference,  that  not  only  carbome  acid,  but  like- 
wise carbonic  oxide,  nitrous  oxide,  and  carburetted  hydrogen 
are  narcotics.  The  reason  Nysten  did  not  find  these  gases  in-* 
juriouB  was  probably,  that,  before  they  could  pass  frcm  the 
vein  into  which  they  were  injected,  to  the  brain  on  wluch  they 
act,  they  were  in  a  great  measure  exhaled  from  the  lungs.  The 
experiments  of  physiologists  since  Nydm^s  time  likewise  tend 
to  show  that  oxygen  gas  is  a  positive  poison  when  pure,  and 
that  even  hydrogen  possesses  active  properties.  In  the  late  in- 
quiries of  Mr  Brouffhtan^  that  gentleman  was  led  to  consider 
hydrogen  a  poutive  poison,  because  animals  die  in  it  in  half  a 
minute,  and  the  heart  immediately  after  death  is  found  to  have 
lost  its  contractility.  Previous  experimentalists  had  also  re- 
marked hypnotic  effects  from  the  inhalation  of  it  diluted  with 
oxygen  *•  As  to  oxygen,  the  same  physiologist  ascertained  that 
when  pure,  it  is  a  narcotic  poison ;  but  that  it  is  feeble  in  its 
operation,  as  at  least  five  hours  of  continuous  respiration  in  the 
pure  gas  are  required  to  prove  &tal  f . 

Of  the  Effects  of  the  Poisonotu  Gases  an  Man. 

According  to  the  effects  of  the  poisonous  gases  on  man,  they 
may  be  arranged  in  two  groupes,  the  first  including  the  .frrt- 
tantSf  the  second  the  Narcotics.  It  might  have  been  therefore 
a  more  philosophical  mode  of  arrangement,  if  the  former  had 
been  considered  under  the  irritant  class  of  poisons;  but  it  is 
more  convenient  to  examine  the  whole  deleterious  gases  toge- 
ther. 

The  Irritant  Gases  are  nitric  oxide  gas  and  nitrous  acid  va* 
pour,  muriatic  acid  gas,  chlorine,  ammonia,  sulphurous  acid, 
and  some  others  of  little  consequence. 

Of  Nitric  oxide  gas  and  Nitrous  acid  vapour. — ^Before  Nitric 
oxide  gas  can  be  breathed  in  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  trans- 
formed by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  nitrous  acid  vapour,  of  a 
ruddy  colour  and  irritating  odour.  Hebreart  found  that  in 
animals  killed  by  inhaling  it  the  windpipe  was  much  inflamed  :|:. 

•  Allen  and  Pepys^  also  Wefterttcdt,     See  Dr  AgyohtCs  article  on  Toxicotegy 
in  (  ycl.  of  Pract.  Med.  iv.  238. 
+  Ijondon  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  vi.  N.  S. 
±  Corvisart's  Journal  de  Med.  xxiv.  246. 
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Sir  H.  Davy  tried  to  inhale  It,  and  with  this  view  used  the 
precaution  of  previously  breathing  the  nitrous  oxide  or  intoxi* 
eating  gas,  in  order  to  expel  the  atmospheric  air  as  much  as 
possible  from  his  lungs.  But  he  found  that  the  small  quantity 
of  nitrous  acid  fumes  formed  with  the  remaining  air  was  suffi- 
cient to  cause  a  sense  of  burning  in  the  throat,  and  at  once 
stimulated  the  glottis  to  contract,  so  that  none  of  the  nitric 
oxide  gas  could  pass  into  the  larynx.  The  subsequent  en- 
trance of  the  external  air  into  the  mouth,  which  Sir  Humphrey 
unluckily  had  not  foreseen,  was  of  course  attended  by  the  im- 
mediate formation  of  more  acid  fumes,  by  which  his  tongue^ 
cheeks,  and  gums,  were  irritated  and  inflamed ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt,  as  Sir  Humphrey  himself  remarks,  that  if  he  had 
succeeded  in  inhaling  the  nitric  oxide  gas,  the  same  chemical 
change  would  have  happened  in  the  lungs  and  excited  severe 
pneumonia  *• 

The  following  cases  will  prove  that  Nitrous  Acid  vapour, 
disengaged  from  the  fuming  nitrous  acid,  is  a  very  violent  and 
dangerous  poison  when  inhaled.  A  chemical  manufacturer,  in 
endeavouring  to  remove  from  his  store-room  a  hamper  in  which 
some  bottles  of  nitrous  acid  had  burst,  breathed  the  fumes  for 
some  time,  and  was  seized  in  four  hours  with  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation in  the  throat  and  stomach.  At  night  the  urine  was 
suppressed ;  the  skin  afterwards  became  blue ;  at  last  he  was 
seized  with  hiccup,  acute  pain  in  the  diaphragm,  convulsionBy 
and  delirium ;  and  he  died  twenty-seven  liours  after  the  acci- 
dent f . — Another  case  has  been  described  in  the  Bulletins  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  Emulation.  It  proved  fatal  in  two 
days,  and  the  symptoms  were  those  of  violent  pneumonia.  In 
this  instance  there  was  peripneumony  of  one  side,  and  pleurisy 
of  the  other ;  the  uvula  and  throat  were  gangrenous,  and  the 
windpipe  and  air-tubes  dark-red;  the  veins  throughout  the 
whole  body  were  much  congested,  the  skin  very  livid  in  many 
places,  and  the  blood  fluid  in  the  heart,  but  coagulated  in  the 
vessels  %•  Dr  SeitZf  a  writer  in  Henke's  Journal,  met  with 
two  cases  of  death  from  the  same  cause  in  hatters.  They  bad 
incautiously  exposed  themselves  too  much  to  the  fumes,  which 
are  disengaged  during  the  preparation  of  nitrate  of  mercury 

*  Researches,  Chemical  and  Philosophical*  conoerning  nitrous  oxide  gas,  p.  475. 
•f  Deagranget  in  Corvisart's  Journal  de  Med.  viii.  487. 
I  Bulletins  de  la  Soc.  Med.  d'Emulation,  Oct.  1828, 
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for  tbe  felting  of  the  furs,  and  which  are  well-known  toT>e  ni- 
tric oxide  gas  converted  into  nitrous  acid  vapour  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  air.  Two  men  died  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ex- 
cited in  that  manner ;  and  a  third,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  after 
sleeping  all  night  in  an  apartment  where  the  mixture  was  ef- 
fervescing, was  attacked  in  the  morning  with  yellowness  of  the 
skin,  giddiness,  and  colic,  which  ended  fatally  in  six  days  *• 

Of  Poisoning  with  Chlorine. — The  experiments  of  Nysten  and 
Hebr^art  with  chlorine,  and  its  well-known  irritating  effects 
when  inhaled  in  the  minutest  quantities,  show  that  it  will  pro- 
duce inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  air-passages.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  only  instance  of  poisoning  with  it  in  man  which  has 
come  under  my  notice.  A  young  man,  after  breathing  diluted 
chlorine  as  an  experiment,  was  instantly  seized  with  violent  irrita- 
tion in  the  epiglottis,  windpipe,  and  bronchial  branches,  cough, 
tightness,  and  sense  of  pressure  in  the  chest,  inability  to  swal- 
low, great  difficulty  in  breathing  or  articulating,  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  severe  sneezing,  swelling 
of  the  &ce,  and  protrusion  of  the  eyes.  Ammonia  was  of  no 
use ;  but  singular  relief  was  obtained  from  the  inhalation  of  a 
little  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  so  that  in  an  hour  and  a  half  he 
was  tolerably  well  f. 

Although  this  gas  is  obviously  very  irritating  to  an  unaccu»« 
tomed  person,  yet  by  the  force  of  habit  one  may  breathe  with- 
out injury  an  atmosphere  much  loaded  with  it.  I  have  been  told 
by  a  chemical  manufacturer  at  Belfast,  that  his  workmen  can  work 
with  impunity  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  where  he  himself 
could  not  remain  above  a  few  minutes.  The  chief  consequen-^ 
ces  of  habitual  exposure  are  acidity  and  other  stomach  com- 
jplaints,  which  the  men  generally  correct  by  taking  chalk.  He 
has  likewise  observed  that  they  never  become  corpulent,  and 
that  corpulent  men  who  become  workmen  are  soon  reduced  to 
an  ordinary  size.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  trade 
is  an  unhealthy  one ;  for  several  of  this  gentleman's  workmen 
have  lived  to  an  advanced  age ;  one  man,  who  died  not  long 
ago  at  the  age  of  eighty,  had  been  forty  years  in  the  manuCMS- 
tory ;  and  I  have  seen  in  Mr  Tenant's  manufactory  at  Glasgow 

•  Zeitsebrift  f  iir  die  Staataarzneikunde,  zvii.  .383b 

t  Wibmer,     Die  Wirkung  der  Anneimittel  und  Gifte,  ii.  109,  fipom  Archiv  des 
Apothekers-Vereiiu,  xviii.  101. 
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a  healthy-looking  man  who  had  been  abo  about  forty  years  a 
workman  there.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  during  the  epi* 
demic  fever  which  raged  over  Ireland  froml816  to  1819^  the 
people  of  the  manufactory  at  Bel&sl  were  exempt  from  it 

Of  Poisoning  toith  Ammonia, — For  an  account  of  the  effects 
of  Ammonioy  which,  when  in  the  state  of  gas,  acts  violently  a9 
an  irritant  on  the  mouth,  windpipe,  and  lungs,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  chapter  on  ammonia  and  its  salts  in  page  224. 
It  appears  to  form  one  of  the  gases  disengaged  from  the  soil 
of  necessaries,  as  will  be  noticed  presently,  and  excites  inflam- 
mation in  the  eyes  of  workmen  who  are  incautiously  exposed 
to  it*. 

Cf  Poisoning  toith  Hydrochloric  Acid  Gas. — I  have  not  met 
with  any  account  of  the  effects  of  Hydrochloric  Add  Gas  on 
man.  But  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it  will  likewise  act 
as  a  violent  and  pure  irritant.  It  is  exceedingly  hurtful  to  ve- 
getable life.  In  the  course  of  some  experiments  performed  not 
long  ago  by  Dr  Turner  and  myself  on  the  effects  of  various 
gases  on  plants,  we  found  that  a  tenth  of  a  cubic  inch  diluted 
with  20,000  times  its  volume  of  air,  so  as  to  be  quite  imper* 
ceptible  to  the  nostrils,  shrivelled  and  killed  all  the  leaves  of 
various  plants,  which  were  exposed  to  it  for  twenty-four  hours  f. 
These  experiments  have  been  repeated  by  Messrs  Rogerson,  ap» 
parently  in  ignorance  of  them.  Their  results  are  on  the  whole 
the  same ;  and  the  slight  effect  obtained  by  them  from  very  mi^ 
nute  proportions  of  the  gas  was  evidently  owing  to  the  small 
size  of  their  glass-jars  not  allowing  them  to  use  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  it  X*  They  farther  found  that  proportions  of  muriatic 
acid  gas  amounting  to  a  twentieth  of  the  air  kill  small  animals 
in  half  an  hour  with  symptoms  of  obstructed  respiration.  Their 
experiments  with  less  proportions  are  not  precise,  yet  warrai^ 
the  inference  that  even  a  thousandth  part  of  muriatic  acid  gas 
will  probably  prove  fatal  in  no  long  time  §• 

Cf  Poisoning  with  Sulphuretted^Hydrogen  Gas. — The  Narcotic 

*  Salle,  Rechercbes  sur  la  nature  du  M^phitisme  des  fosses  d'aisance,  p.  107. 
t  £din.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxviii.  361. 
X  London  Medical  Gazette,  x.  314. 
§  lUdem,  3d2 
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ga»es  are  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  irritants,  on  ac- 
count of  the  singularity  of  their  efiPects,  and  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  accidents  with  them.  This  groupe  includes  sulphu- 
retted-hydrogen,  carburetted-hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carbo- 
nic oxide,  nitrous  oxide,  cyanogen,  and  oxygen. 

Sulphuretted-hydrogen  is  the  most  deleterious  of  all  the 
gases.     According  to  MM,  Thenard  and  Duptjytrenj  lur  im-^ 
pregnated  with  a  IdOOth  part  of  the  gas  kills  birds  in  a  short 
space  of  time ;  and  with  about  twice  that  proportion,  or  an 
dOOth  it  will  soon  kill  a  dog*.     Some  time  before  their  re- 
searches. Professor  Chaussier  made  experiments  with  it  on  ani- 
mals; and  he  remarked,  that  in  moderate  quantity  it  proved 
quickly  fatal,  whether  it  was  inhaled  or  injected  into  the  cel^ 
lular  tissue,  stomach,  or  anus,  or  simply  applied  to  the  skin. 
Nine  quarts  of  the  gas  injected  into  the  anus  of  a  horse  killed 
it  in  one  minute ;  and  a  rabbit,  whose  skin  only  was  exposed, 
to  it,  died  in  ten  minutes  -f-.     £>r  Turner  and  I  likewise  found 
that  it  was  very  injurious  to  vegetables,  and  that  it  acted  dif-t 
ferently  from  muriatic  acid  gas,  as  it  appeared  to  exhaust  the 
vitality  of  plants  and  to  cause  in  them  a  state  analogous  to  nar- 
cotic poisoning  in  animals.      Four  cubic  inches  and  a  half  di- 
luted with  eighty  volumes  of  air,  caused  drooping  of  the  leaves 
of  a  mignonette  plant  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  plant, 
though  then  removed  into  the  open  air,  continued  to  droop  till 
it  bent  over  altogether  and  died  %, 

The  best  account  of  its  effects  on  man  is  contained  in  M. 
Halle's  work  §,  giving  an  account  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
the  exhalations  from  the  pits  of  the  Parisian  necessaries,  which 
exhalations  appear,  from  the  experiments  of  Thenard  and  Du- 
puytren,  to  be  mixtures  chiefly  of  ammonia  and  sulphuretted- 
hydrogen.  The  symptoms,  in  cases  where  the  vapours  are 
breathed  in  a  state  of  concentration,  are  sudden  weakness  and 
all  the  signs  of  ordinary  asphyxia.  The  individual  becomes 
suddenly  weak  and  insensible ;  falls  down ;  and  either  expires 
immediately,  or,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  quickly  extri- 
cated, he  may  revive  in  no  long  time,  the  belly  remaining  tense 

*  Otjlfa,  Toxic.  G^ndrde,  ii.  479. 

f  £xp4rieDces  sur  lesaDimaux  avec  le  gas  hydrogdue  sulfure. — SediUofs  Jour- 
nal de  Med.  xv.  28,  34. 

\   Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxviii.  361. 

§  Recherches  sur  la  nature  du  Mephitismc  des  fosses  d'aisance,  178a. 
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and  full  for  an  hour  or  upwards,  and  recovery  being  preceded 
by  vomiting  and  hawking  of  bloody  froth  *.  When  the  noxi* 
CUB  emanations  are  less  concentrated,  several  affections  have 
been  noticed,  which  may  be  reduced  to  two  varieties,  the  one 
consisting  of  pure  coma,  the  other  of  coma  and  tetanic  convul- 
sions. In  the  comatose  form,  the  workman  seems  to  fall  gent- 
ly asleep  while  at  work,  is  roused  with  difficulty,  and  has  no 
recollection  afterwards  of  what  passed  before  the  accident. 
The  convulsive  form  is  sometimes  preceded  by  noisy  and  rest- 
less delirium,  sometimes  by  sudden  faintness,  heaving  or  pain 
in  the  stomach,  and  pains  in  the  arms,  and  almost  always  by 
difficult  breathing,  from  weakness  in  the  muscles  of  the  chest 
Insensibility,  and  a  state  resembling  asphyxia  rapidly  succeed, 
during  which  the  pupil  is  fixed 'and  dilated,  the  mouth  filled 
with  white  or  bloody  froth,  the  skin  cold,  and  the  pulse  feeble 
:and  irregular.  At  last  convulsive  efforts  to  breathe  ensue; 
these  are  followed  by  general  tetanic  spasms  of  tiie  trunk  and 
extremities ;  and  if  the  case  is  to  prove  fatal,  which  it  may  not 
do  for  two  hours,  a  state  of  calm  aud  total  insensibility  precedes 
ileath  for  a  short  interval  f .  When  the  exposure  has  been  too 
slight  to  cause  serious  mischief,  the  individual  is  affected  with 
sickness,  colic,  imperfectly  defined  pains  in  the  chest,  and  le- 
thargy t- 

The  appearances  in  the  bodies  of  persons  killed  by  these  ema- 
nations are  fluidity  and  blackness  of  the  blood,  a  dark  tint  of 
all  the  internal  vascular  organs,  annihilation  of  the  contractility 
of  the  muscles,  more  or  less  redness  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
secretion  of  brown  mucus  there  as  well  as  in  the  nostrils,  gorg- 
ing of  the  lungs,  an  odour  throughout  the  whole  viscera  like 
that  of  decayed  fish,  and  a  tendency  to  early  putrefaction  }• 
Chaussier  in  his  experiments  also  remarked  in  animals,  that 
when  a  plate  of  silver  or  bit  of  white  lead  was  thrust  under 
the  skin  it  was  blackened  ||. 

These  extraordinary  accidents  may  be  occasioned  not  only 
by  exposure  to  the  vapours  from  ihejhgsesj  but  likewise  by  the 
incautious  inhalation  of  tiie  vapours  proceeding  from  the  bodies 

*  Rechercbes,  &c.  p.  55.' 

f  Ibidem,  pp.  57,  99,  144;  and  Nouv.  Joura.  de  M6d.  L  237. 

}  Nouv.  Journal,  &c. 

§  Ibidem, 

U  SediUoVt  Journ.  de  M6d.  xv.  25. 
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of  persons  who  have  been  asphyxiated  there.  Sickneas,  colii^ 
and'  pains  in  the  chest,  are  often  caused  in  the  latter  mode ; 
and  Halle  has  even  given  an  instance  of  the  moat  violent  form 
of  the  convulsive  affection  having  originated  in  the  same  man- 
ner *. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  comprehend  the  exact  cause  of 
these  accidents,  as  it  is  not  easy  for  an  Englishman  to  compre- 
hend how  a  person  may  be  suffocated  by  the  fomes  of  a  privy, 
it  is  necessary  to  explain,  that  in  Paris  the  pipe  of  the  privy 
terminates  under  ground,  in  a  pit,  which  is  usually  contained 
in  a  small  covered  vault,  or  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  square 
tower  open  at  the  roof  of  the  house ;  and  that  the  pit  is  often 
several  feet  long,  wide  and  deep.  Here  the  filth  is  sometimes 
allowed  to  accumulate  for  a  great  length  of  time,  till  the  pit  is 
full ;  and  it  is  in  the  process  of  clearing  it  out  that  the  work- 
men are  liable  to  suffer.  M.  HaUe  has  given  an  interesting 
narrative  of  an  attempt  made  to  empty  one  of  these  pita  in  pre^ 
sence  of  the  Due  de  Rochefoucault,  the  Abb£  Tessier,  him- 
self, and  other  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  French  government  to  examine  into  the  me- 
rits of  a  pretended  discovery  for  destroying  the  noxious  vapoura 
The  pit  chosen  was  ten  fi^et  and  a  half  long,  six  wide,  and  at 
least  seven  deep ;  and  repeated  attempts  had  been  previously 
made  without  success  to  empty  it.  For  some  time  the  process 
went  on  prosperously ;  when  at  last  one  of  the  workmen  drop- 
ped his  bucket  into  the  pit.  A  ladder  being  procured,  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  descend,  and  would  not  wait  to  be  tied 
with  ropes.  *'  But  hardly,"  says  Hall^,  ^'  had  he  descended  a 
few  steps  of  the  ladder  when  he  tumbled  down  without  a  cry, 
and  was  overwhelmed  in  the  ordure  below  without  making  the 
slightest  effort  to  save  himself.  It  was  at. first  thought  he  had 
slipped  his  foot,  and  another  workman  promptly  offered  to  de- 
scend for  him.  This  man  was  secured  with  ropes  in  case  of 
accident.  But  scarcely  had  he  descended  far  enough  to  have 
his  whole  person  in  the  pit  except  his  head,  when  he  uttered 
a  suppressed  cry,  made  a  violent  effort  with  his  chest,  slipped 
from  the  ladder,  and  ceased  to  move  or  breathe.  His  head 
hung  down  on  his  breast,  the  pulse  was  gone ;  and  this  com- 
plete state  of  asphyxia  was  the  affair  of  a  moment.     Another 

*  Recherchesy  &c.  p.  57. 
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workman  descended  with  the  same  precautions,  fainted  away 
in  like  manner,  but  was  so  promptly  withdrawn  that  the  as- 
phyxia was  not  complete,  and  he  soon  revived.  At  last  a  stout 
young  man,  secured  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest,  also  went 
down  a  few  steps.  Finding  himself  seized  like  his  companions, 
he  re-ascended  to  recover  himself  for  a  moment;  and  still 
not  discouraged,  he  resolved  to  go  down  again,  and  descended 
backwards,  keeping  his  face  uppermost,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
search  for  his  companion  with  a  hook  and  withdraw  the  body/' 
It  was  impossible  to  go  on  with  the  operation  of  clearing  out ; 
and  the  pit  was  shut  up  again.  The  first  workman  never  show- 
ed any  sign  of  life ;  the  second  recovered  after  discharging 
much  bloody  froth ;  all  the  persons  in  the  vault  were  more  or 
less  affected ;  and  a  gentleman  who,  in  trying  to  resuscitate  the 
dead  workman,  incautiously  breathed  the  exhalations  from  his 
mouth,  was  immediately  and  violently  seized  with  the  convul- 
sive form  of  the  affection  *. 

Analogous  accidents  have  happened  in  this  country  in  the 
clearing  out  of  drains.  The  presence  of  sulphurretted-hydro- 
gen  in  all  such  noxious  emanations  is  best  proved  by  exposing 
to  them  a  bit  of  filtering  paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  lead. 
The  smell  alone  must  not  be  relied  on,  as  putrescent  animal 
matter  exhales  an  odour  like  that  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen, 
though  none  be  present.  Workmen  ought  to  be  aware  that 
sulphuretted-hydrogen  may  be  quickly  fatal  where  lights  burn 
with  undiminished  brilliancy;  and  that  in  places  where  it  is 
apt  to  accumulate,  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  air  may  vary  so 
much  in  the  course  of  working,  as  to  be  wholesome  only  a  few 
minutes  before,  as  well  as  a  few  minutes  after,  a  fittal  acci- 
dent f . 

In  the  present  place,  some  notice  may  be  taken  of  an  extra- 
ordinary accident,  which  happened  lately  near  London.  Great 
doubts  may  be  entertained  whether  sulphuretted-hydrogen  was 
the  cause  of  it ;  and  while  these  exist  it  is  not  possible  to  ar- 
range it  under  a  proper  head.  It  is  too  important,  however, 
in  relation  to  Medical  Jurisprudence,  to  be  omitted  in  this 
work ;  and  I  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  here,  as  the 

*  Hall^,  Rccherches,  &c.  p.  oO.         i*  Ibideni}  pp.  46,  53. 
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accident  was  ascribed  to  sulpbiiretted-hydrogen  by  those  who 
witnessed  it. 

In  August  1831,  twenty-two  boys  living  at  a  boarding-school 
at  Clapham  were  seized  in  the  conrse  of  three  or  four  hours 
with  alarming  symptoms  of  violent  irritation  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  subsultus  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  and  excessive 
prostration  of  strength.  Another  had  been  similarly  attacked 
three  days  before.  This  child  died  in  twenty-five,  and  one  of 
the  others  in  twenty-three  hours.  On  examination  after  deatb^ 
the  Peyerian  glands  of  the  intestines  were  found  in  the  former 
case  enlarged,  and  as  it  were  tuberculated;  in  the  other  there 
were  also  ulcers  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  small  intestines  and 
softening  of  that  coat  in  the  colon.  A  suspicion  of  accidental 
poisoning  having  naturally  arisen,  the  various  utensils  and  ar- 
ticles of  food  used  by  the  family  were  examined,  but  without 
success.  And  the  only  circumstance  which  appeared  to  explain 
the  accident  was,  that  two  days  before  the  first  child  took  ill^ 
a  foul  cess-pool  had  been  opened,  and  the  materials  difiused 
over  a  garden  adjoining  to  the  children's  play-ground.  This 
was  considered  a  sufHcient  cause  of  the  disease  by  Dr  Spurgm 
and  Messrs  Angus  and  Saunders  of  Clapham,  as  well  as  by  Drs 
Latham  and  Chambers  and  Mr  Pearson  of  Liondon,  who  per- 
sonally examined  the  whole  particulars  *,  Their  explanation 
may  be  the  only  rational  account  that  can  be  given  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  as  no  detail  of  their  chemical  inquiries  has  ever  been 
published,  their  opinion  cannot  be  received  with  confidence  by 
the  medical  jurist  and  the  physician,  since  it  is  not  supported,, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  any  previous  account  of  the  effects  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

• 

Of  Poisoning  with  Carhuretted  Hydrogen. — Of  the  several  spe- 
cies of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  it  is  probable  that  all  are  more 
or  less  narcotic ;  but  they  are  much  inferior  in  energy  to  sul-« 
phuretted  hydrogen. 

Sir  H,  Z)at>y  found,  that  when  he  breathed  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  air  and  three  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  procured  from 
the  decomposition  of  water  by  red  hot  charcoal,  he  was  attack- 
ed with  giddiness,  headach,  and  transient  weakness  of  the  limbs. 
When  he  breathed  it  pure,  the  first  inspiration  caused  a  sense 

•  London  Medical  Gazette,  pp.  375,  410,  448. 
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of  numbnen  in  the  muscles  of  the  chest;  the  second  caused  an 
overpowering  sense  of  oppression  in  the  breast,  and  insensibi- 
lity to  external  objects ;  during  the  third  he  seemed  sinking  in- 
to annihilation,  and  the  mouth-piece  dropped  out  of  his  hand. 
On  becoming  again  sensible,  which  happened  in  less  than  a  mi- 
nute, he  continued  for  some  time  to  suffer  from  a  feeling  of  im- 
pending suffocation,  extreme  exhaustion,  and  great  feebleness 
of  the  pulse.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  affected 
with  weakness,  giddiness  and  rending  headach  *.  These  expe- 
riments show  that  the  gas  is  deleterious.  Yet  Nysten  found  it 
inert  when  injected  into  the  veins ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  colliers  breathe  the  air  of  coal  mines  without  apparent 
injury  when  strongly  impregnated  with  it 

The  mixed  gases  of  coal-gas  or  oil-gas  appear  likewise  to  be 
inert  when  considerably  diluted ;  for  gas-men  breathe  with  im- 
punity an  atmosphere  considerably  loaded  with  them ;  and  in 
the  course  of  some  researches  on  the*  illuminating  power  and 
best  mode  of  burning  these  gases,  Dr  Turner  and  myself  daily 
breathed  air  strongly  impregnated  with  them,  but  never  re- 
marked any  unpleasant  effect  whatever.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, from  a  late  accident  at  Paris,  that  when  the  impregnation 
is  carried  a  certain  length,  poisonous  effects  may  ensue ;  and 
that  the  symptoms  then  induced  are  purely  narcotic.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  leak  in  the  service-pipe  which  supplied  a  warehouse 
five  individuals  who  slept  in  the  house  were  attacked  during 
the  night  with  stupor ;  and  if  one  of  them  had  not  been  awak- 
ened by  the  smell  and  alarmed  the  rest,  it  is  probable  that  all 
ivould  have  perished.  As  it  was,  one  man  was  found  complete 
ly  comatose  and  occasionally  convulsed,  with  froth  issuing  iron 
the  mouth,  occasional  vomiting,  stertorous  respiration,  and  di- 
lated pupils.  Some  temporary  amendment  was  procured  by 
blood-letting;  but  the  breathing  continued  laborious,  and  he  ex- 
pired about  nine  hours  after  the  party  went  to  bed,  and  six  hours 
after  the  alarm  was  given.  On  dissection  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
were  found  much  gorged,  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  great  ves- 
sels firmly  coagulated,  one  of  the  lungs  congested  and  its  bron- 
chial tube  blocked  up  by  a  kidney-bean.  The  cause  of  death 
in  this  case  is  therefore  doubtful  f . — In  regard  to  all  the  car-* 

*   Researches  on  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas,  p.  467. 
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burettod  hjrdrogen  gufles  it  is  obvious,  tint  tiieir  eflbots  are 
greatly  impaired  b  j  moderate  dilution  with  air* 

Of  Poisoning  toUk  Carbonie  Acid  Gas. — Carbonic  acid  gas  is 
by  fiir  the  most  important  of  the  deletmous  gases ;  for  it  is  the 
daily  source  of  fatal  accidents.  It  is  extricated  in  gfreat  quan- 
tity from  burning  fuel;  it  is  given  out  abundandy  in  the  cal- 
(Huing  of  lime ;  it  is  disengaged  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity 
in  brew4iouses  by  the  fermentation  of  beer ;  it  is  often  met  with 
hi  mines  «ttd  caverns,  particularly  in  coal-pits  and  draw-wells ; 
it  may  coUect  in  apartments  where  fuel  is  burnt  without  a  pro- 
per outiet  for  the  vitiated  air,  or  where  persons  are  crowded 
too  much  for  the  capacity  of  the  room.  Hence  many  have  been 
killed  by  descending  incautiously  into  draw-wells,  by  falling- 
into  beer-vatB,  and  by  sleeping  before  the  traps  of  lime-kilns, 
or  in  apartments  without  vents  and  heated  by  choffers.  In- 
stances have  even  occurred  of  the  same  accident  from  sleeping 
in  green-houses  during  the  night,  when  it  is  well  known  that 
plants  exhale  much  carbonic  acid ;  and  some  dreadful  cases  have 
occurred  of  suffocation  from  confinement  in  small  crowded 
rooms* 

Physiok^ists,  as  already  remarked,  are  not  quite  agreed  as 
to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas, — whether  it  is  a  positive  poi- 
son, or  simply  an  a^hyxiating  gas.  But  in  my  opinion  reasons 
enough  exist  for  believing  that  it  is  positively  and  energetically 
poisonous.  This  is.  perhaps  diown  by  its  effects  being  much 
more  rapidly  produced,  and  mudi  more  slowly  and  imperfectiy 
removed  than  asphyxia  from  immersion  in  hydr<^en  or  azote  \ 
Thus  immersion  for  twenty-five  seconds  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  has  been  found  sufficient  to  kill  an  animal  out- 
right ;  and  fifteen  seconds  will  kill  a  small  bird  f.  But  it  is 
more  unequivocally  established  by  the  three  following  facts : 

In  the  first  place,  if,  instead  of  the  nitrogen  gas  contained  in 
atmospheric  air,  carbonic  acid  gas  be  mixed  with  oxygen  in  the 
same  prq|>ortion,  aniarnds  cannot  breathe  this  atmosphere  for 
two  minutes  without  being  seized  with  symptoms  of  poisoning  \. 
Even  a  much  less  proportion  has  the  same  effect.     Nay,  per- 

*  3f.  CoOard  de  MaHigny  in  Arch.  G^.  de  M^  xiv.  209. 
t  Journal  der  PrakUscben  Heilkunde,  1831^  vr.  119. 
X  CoUard  dc  Martlffny,  204. 
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4M>iiB  have  become  apoplectie  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  which  to  those  who  entered  it  appeared  at  first  quite  re« 
spirable  *. 

Secondly,  Profitsor  Bolando  of  Turin  having  found  that  the 
land  tortoise  sustiuned  very  little  injury  when  the  great  air-tube 
of  one  lung  was  tied, — he  contrived  to  make  it  breathe  carbonic 
acid  gas  with  one  lung,  while  atmospheric  air  was  inhaled  by 
the  other;  and  he  remarked  that  death  took  place  in  a  few  hours  f. 

Thirdly,  the  sjrmptoms  caused  by  inhaling  the  gas  may  be 
also  produced  by  its  application  to  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
stomach  or  to  the  skin.  On  the  other  hand,  aerated  water  has 
been  known  to  cause  giddiness  or  even  intoxication  when  drunk 
too  freely  at  first  :|: ;  and  the  sparkling  wines  probably  owe  their 
rapid  power  of  intoxicating  to  the  carbonic  acid  they  contain. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  CoUard  de  Martigny  has  found  that, 
if  the  human  body  be  inclosed  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  gas,  due 
precautions  being  taken  to  preserve  the  firee  access  of  common 
air  to  the  lungs,  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  carbonic 
acid  are  produced,  such  as  weight  in  the  head,  obscurity  of  sight, 
pain  in  the  temples,  ringing  in  the  ears,  giddiness,  and  an  un- 
definable  feeling  of  terror ;  and  that  if  the  same  experiment  be 
made  on  animals  and  continued  long  enough,  death  will  be  the 
consequence . 

When  a  man  attempts  to  inhale  pure  carbonic  acid  gas,  for 
example  by  putting  the  iace  over  the  edge  of  a  beer- vat,  or  the 
nose  into  a  jar  containing  chalk  and  muriatic  acid,  the  nostrils 
and  throat  are  irritated  so  strongly,  that  the  glottis  closes  and 
inspiration  becomes  impossible.  *VtV  H.  Davy  in  making  this 
experiment  fiirther  remarked,  that  the  gas  causes  an  acid  taste 
in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  a  sense  of  burning  in  the  uvula  ||, 
I  have  remarked  the  same  effects  from  very  pure  gas  disengaged 
by  tartaric  acid  from  carbonate  of  soda.  Hence  when  a  per- 
son is  immersed  in  the  gas  nearly  or  perfectly  pure,  as*  in  a 
beer-vat,  or  old  well,  he  dies  at  once  of  suffocation. 

The  effects  are  very  different  when  the  gas  is  considerably 
diluted  ;  for  the  symptoms  then  resemble  apoplexy.     As  they 

■  Nouv.  Biblioth.  M6d.  1827,  iii.  91. 

t  Archives  G^n.  de  M^.  v.  132. 

X  Foderk,  Mdd.  Legale,  iv.  37. 

§  Archives,  &e.  p.  211. 
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differ  somet^hat  according  to  the  sonrce  from  which  the  gas  is 
derived,  and  the  admixtares  consequently  breathed  along  with 
it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  relate  an  eicample  of  the  effects  of  the 
pure  gas  diluted  with  air, — of  the  emanations  from  burning 
charcoal,  tallow,  and  coal, — and  finally  of  lur  vitiated  by  the 
breath. 

1.  M,  Chamel  of  Paris  has  related  a  case  of  poisoning  with 
the  gas  diluted  with  air,  occurring  in  the  person  of  a  labourer, 
who  was  suddenly  immersed  in  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  and 
remained  there  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  He  was  first  affect- 
ed with  violent  and  irregular  convulsions  of  the  whole  body  and 
perfect  insensibility,  afterwards  with  fits  of  spasm  like  tetanus ; 
and  during  the  second  day,  when  these  symptoms  had  gone  off, 
be  continued  to  be  affected  with  dumbness  *. — It  is  worthy  of 
particular  remark  that,  contrary  to  general  belief,  these  effects 
may  be  produced  in  situations  where  the  air  is  not  sufficiently 
impure  to  extinguish  lights.  Thus  M.  CoUard  de  Martigny  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  servant,  who,  on  entering  a  cellar  where 
grape-juice  was  fermenting,  became  suddenly  giddy,  and,  under 
a  vague  impression  of  terror,  fled  from  the  place,  dropping  her 
candle  on  the  floor  and  shutting  the  door  behind  her.   She  fell 
down  insensible  outside  the  door,  and  those  who  went  to  her 
assistance  found  on  opening  the  door  that  the  light  continued 
to  burn  f, — It  is  also  important  to  observe,  that,  contrary  to 
what  would  be  expected  from  the  statements  of  Sir  H.  Davy 
and  other  experimentalists  on  the  effects  of  the  pure  gas,  it  will 
often  happen  that  no  odour  or  taste  is  perceived.     M,  Bonamiy 
in  an  account  of  an  accident  which  happened  at  Nantes  to  two 
workmen  who  descended  an  old  well,  says  that  the  first  while 
descending  uttered  a  piercing  cry  and  fell  down ;  and  that  as 
soon  as  his  comrade,  who  tried  to  rescue  him,  was  lowered  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  he  felt  as  if  he  was  about  to  be  suffocated  for 
want'of  breath,  but  perceived  no  strong  or  disagreeable  smelly* 
It  should  be  remembered  therefore  by  workmen,  that  there  may 
be  danger  in  descending  pits  where  none  is  indicated  by  the 
sense  of  smell,  or  by  the  extinguishing  of  a  light. 

2.  The  fumes  of  Burning  Charcoal  have  been  long  known 

•  Nouv.  Journal  de  M6d.  ii.  196L 
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to  be  deleterious.  The  early  symptoms  caused  by  them  have 
been  seldom  noticed,  because  this  variety  of  poisoning  being 
generally  accidental,  and  occurring  durii^  sleep,  the  patient  is 
seldom  seen  tiH  the  symptoms  are  fully  formed.  From  the  his- 
tory of  the  attempt  at  self-destruction  alluded  to  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  this  chapter,  it  appears  that  the  first  effects  are 
slight  oppression,  then  violent  palpitation,  and  next  confusion 
of  ideas,  gradually  ending  in  insensibility  *.  Tightness  in  the 
temples  andanundefinable  sense  of  alarm  have  also  been  remark- 
ed ns  the  incipient  symptoms  -|* ;  but  others  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, experienced  a  pleasing  sensation  that  seduced  them  to  re- 
main on  the  fatal  spot  |. 

The  following  abstract  of  a  case  by  lyr  Bdbington  will  con* 
vey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  advanced  symptoms.  ^Fhe  waiter  of 
a  tavern  and  a  little  boy,  on  going  to  bed,  left  a  choffer  of  char- 
coal burning  beside  it ;  and  next  morning  were  found  insensible. 
The  boy  died  immediately  after  they  were  discovered.  The 
waiter  had  stertorous  breathing,  livid  lips,  flushing  of  the  face, 
and  a  full,  strong  pulse  ;  for  which  affections  he  was  bled  to  ten 
ounces.  When  Dr  Babington  first  saw  him,  however,  the  pulse 
had  become  feeble,  the  breathing  imperfect,  and  the  limbs  cold ; 
the  muscles  were  powerless  and  twitched  with  slight  convulsions, 
the  sensibility  gone,  the  face  pale,  the  eyelids  closed,  the  eyes 
prominent  and  rolling,  the  tongue  swollen  and  the  jaw  lo/cked 
upon  it,  and  there  was  a  great  flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth. 
The  employment  of  galvanism  at  this  time  caused  an  evident 
amendment  in  every  symptom.  But  it  was  soon  abandoned ; 
because  each  time  it  was  applied,  the  excitement  was  rapidly 
followed,  by  a  corresponding  depression.  Cold  water  was  then 
dashed  upon  him,  ammonia  rubbed  on  his  chest,  oxygen  thrown 
into  the  lungs,  and  through  these  and  other  means  a  warm  per- 
spiration was  brought  out,  and  his  state  rapidly  improved.  He 
was  nearly  lost,  however,  during  the  subsequent  night  by  he- 
morrhage from  the  divided  vein ;  but  next  day  he  was  so  well, 
that  he  could  even  speak  a  little.  For  two  days  afierwards  the 
left  side  of  the  face  was  paralyzed,  and  his  mental  faculties  were 
somewhat  disordered  §. — In  such  cases  as  this  the  stupor  is  ge- 

*  Nouv.  Biblioth.  M^d  1827,  iii.  91. 
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noraUy  very  deep.  There  is  a  case  in  a  Fmeh  Journal  of  a 
girl,  who,  after  remaining  some  time  in  a  tmall  close  chamber 
heated  by  a  charcoal  choffer,  fell  down  insensible,  remained  in 
that  state  for  three  honrs,  and  when  she  recovered  from  her 
lethargy,  found  that  the  choffer  had  fallen,  and  burnt  the  skin 
and  subjacent  fat  of  the  thighs  to  a  cinder  *• 

Occasionally  the  stage  of  stupor  is  followed,  as  in  some  other 
varieties  of  narcotic  poisoning,  by  a  stage  of  delirium,  at  times 
of  the  furious  kind,  or  by  a  state  resembling  somnambulism  f • 
It  does  not  follow  that  recovery  is  certain  because  coma  has 
thus  given  place  to  delirium, — an  alteration,  which  in  most  va- 
rieties of  narcotic  poisoning  is  considered  a  sure  sign  of  reco- 
very. CoUard  de  MarHgTiy  has  related  a  case  which  eventually 
proved  fatal,  notwithstanding  this  sign  of  amelioration  :[• 

The  narcotism  induced  by  breathing  charcoal  fumes  often 
lasts  a  considerable  length  of  time, — ^much  longer  indeed  than 
the  effects  of  other  narcotic  poisons.  This  will  appear  suffi- 
ciently from  the  caise  described  by  Dr  Babington.  One  of  the 
people  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  as  hav- 
ing been  suffocated  at  Gerolzhofen  lingered  five  days  in  a  state 
of  coma  before  he  expired. 

Commonly  in  cases  of  recovery,  there  is  found  to  have  been 
no  consciousness  of  any  thing  going  on  around,  or  recollection 
of  what  passed  subsequently  to  the  first  impressions  mention- 
ed above.  But  a  singular  instance  of  the  contrary  has  been 
published,  where  the  individual,  though  apparency  insensible, 
knew  when  the  room  was  first  entered  by  strangers,  and  heard 
them  call  him  by  natne  and  bid  him  put  out  his  tongne,  and 
stretch  forth  his  arm, — ^without,  however,  his  having  the  power 
to  answer  or  in  any  way  to  express  the  consciousnesB  of  under- 
standing them  §• 

According  to  the  researches  of  OrJUa^  the  emanations  from 
burning  charcoal  when  in  a  state  of  vivid  ignition  consist  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  as  the  only  foreign  ingredient  A  hundred 
parts  of  the  air  evolved  are  composed  of  42  azote,  46  common 
air,  and  12  carbonic  acid«     But  when  the  charcoal  burns  &int- 

*  Nouv.  Journ.  de  M4d. 
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ly,  a  hundred  parts  contain  52  of  azote,  20  of  conunon  air,  14 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  14  of  carburetted-hydrogen  *•  It  appears 
that  the  vapours  are  most  dangerous  in  the  latter  state ;  for  in 
countries  where  charcoal  choffers  are  much  used  for  wanning 
close  chambers  it  is  found  unsafe  to  close  up  the  doors  till  the 
juel  is  in  a  state  of  vivid  ignition.  The  experiments  of  Orfila 
show  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
passes  through  unconsumed  than  when  combustion  is  dull.  In 
truth,  it  often  happens  on  this  account  that  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  in  a  poisonous  atmosphere  is  very  small.  In 
the  case  of  attempt  at  suicide  the  proportion  was  so  small  that 
the  people  who  entered  the  apartment  found  the  air  quite  re- 
spirable,  and  the  choffer  burning,  although  the  person  they 
sought  was  in  a  state  of  deep  coma.  It  has  also  been  already 
remarked,  that  coma  is  rapidly  induced  where  the  air  Lb  pure 
enough  to  support  the  combustion  of  lights.  An  observa- 
tion worthy  of  note,  as  at  times  supplying^  the  only  rational 
explanation  of  the  discrepant  effects  of  the  poison  on  several 
individuals  simultaneously  and  to  appearance  alike  exposed  to 
it,  is  that  in  a  close  apartment  the  gas  abounds  most  in  the  low* 
est  part  by  reason  of  its  high  density ;  but  that  where  a  current 
from  without  is  directed  through  the  room,  as  for  example  from 
below  a  door  towards  a  fire  or  stove,  the  situation  where  least 
effect  is  produced  may  be  exactly  that  which  in  other  circum- 
stances is  the  most  dangerous,  namely  on  the  floor.    - 

3.  It'  is  probable  that  in  some  circumstances  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  mixed  gases  proceeding  from  the  slow  combus- 
tion of  tallow  and  other  oily  substances  will  produce  dangerous 
symptoms.  Dr  Blackadder  remarked  in  the  course  of  his  ex- 
periments on  flame,  that  the  vapour  into  which  oil  is  resolved, 
previous  to  its  forming  flame  round  the  wick,  excites  in  minute 
quantities  intense  headach  f .  The  emanations  from  the  burn- 
ing snuff  of  a  candle  are  probably  of  the  same  nature  and  are 
very  poisonous.  An  instance  indeed  has  been  recorded  in  which 
they  prove<l  fetal.  A  party  of  iron-smiths,  who  were  carousing 
on  a  festival  day  at  Leipzig,  amused  themselves  with  plaguing 
a  boy,  who  was  asleep  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  by  holding  un« 

•  Toxicol.  G^n.  ii.  474. 

f  On  the  Constitution  of  FUme—Edin.  New  Philos.  Journal,  i.  224,  226. 
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Aer  his  nose  the  smoke  of  a  candle  just  extinguished.  At  first 
he  was  roused  a  little  each  time.  But  when  the  amusement  bad 
been  continued  for  half  an  hour  he  began  to  breathe  laborious- 
ly, was  then  attacked  with  incessant  epileptic  convulsions,  and 
died  on  the  third  day  *. — The  effects  of  such  emanations  are 
probably  owing  to  empyreumatic  volatile  oil,  which  will  be  pre* 
i^ently  seen  to  be  an  active  poison. 

4.  Xhe  vapours  from  burning  coal  are  the  most  noxious  of  all 
kinds  of  emanations  from  fuel,  and  cause  peculiar  symptoms. 
But  they  are  less  apt  to  lead  to  accidents  than  the  vapour  of  char- 
coal, as  they  are  much  more  irritating  to  the  lungs.  This  ef- 
fect depends  on  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  which  is  mingled  with 
the  carbonic  acid. 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  exceedingly  deleterious  to  vegetable 
life,  being  hardly  inferior  in  that  respect  to  muriatic  acid.  Dr 
Turner  and  I  found  that  a  fifth  of  a  cubic  inch  diluted  with  ten 
thousand  times  its  .volume  of  air  destroyed  all  the  leaves  of  va- 
rious plants  in  forty-eight  hours  f .  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  experiments  on  animals  or  observations  on  man  r^farding 
the  effects  of  the  pure  gas.  But  it  will  without  a  doubt  prove 
a  powerful  irritant. 

Some  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  cases  now  to  be  mentioned 
were  possibly  owing  to  the  admixture  of  sulphurous  acid  gas 
with  the  carbonic,  both  being  inhaled  in  a  diluted  state.  The 
cases  are*  described  by  Mr  Braid^  lately  surgeon  at  Leadhills. 
In  March  1817  several  of  the  miners  there  were  violently  af- 
fected, and  some  killed,  in  consequence,  it  was  supposed,  of  the 
smoke  of  one  of  the  steam  engines  having  escaped  into  the  way- 
gates,  and  contaminated  the  air  in  the  workings.  Four  men 
who  attempted  to  force  their  way  through  this  air  into  the  work- 
higs  below  were  unable  to  advance  beyond,  and  seem  to  have 
died  immediately.  The  rest  attempted  to  descend  two  hours 
afier,  but  were  suddenly  stopped  by  the  contaminated  air.  As 
soon  as  they  reached  it,  although  their  lights  burnt  tolerably 
well,  they  felt  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  were  then  seized  with 
violent  pain  and  beating  in  the  head,  giddiness  and  ringing  in 
the  ears,  followed  by  vomiting,  palpitation  and  anxiety,  weak- 
ness of  the  limbs  and  pains  above  the  knees,  and  finally  with  loss 

*  j^mnfonn, — Medkina  Ci  itica,  Cas.  59,  p.  965. 
f  Edin.  Med  and  Surg.  Joui-nal,  xxviii.  359. 
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of  recollection.  Some  of  them  made  their  escape,  but  others 
remained  till  the  air  was  so  far  purified  that  their  companions 
could  descend  to  their  aid.  When  Mr  Braid  first  saw  them, 
some  were  running  about  frantic  and  furious,  and  striking  all 
who  came  in  their  way, — some  ran  off  terrified  whenever  any 
one  approached  them, — some  were  singing, — some  praying, — 
and  others  lay  listless  and  insensible.  Many  of  them  retched 
and  vomited.  In  some  the  pulse  was  quick,  in  others  slow,  in 
many  irregular,  and  in  all  feeble.  All  who  could  describe  their 
complaints  had  violent  headach,  some  of  them  tenesmus,  and  a 
few  diarrhoea.  In  a  few  days  all  recovered  except  the  first  four 
and  three  others  who  had  descended  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
mine  *. — Another  accident  of  the  same  nature,  and  followed  by 
the  same  phenomena,  happened  more  lately  at  Leadhills  -f-.  Si* 
milar  accidents  have  been  also  witnessed  by  Mr  Bald^  civil-en- 
gineer, among  the  coal-miners  who  work  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  burning  mine  belonging  to  the  Devon  Company.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  men  sometimes  worked  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  before  they  were  taken  ill.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  will  be  readily  conceived  that  the  burning  of  the 
lights  was  not  a  test  of  the  wholesomeness  of  the  air.  Here, 
as  at  Leadhills  and  in  other  instances  already  mentioned,  the 
lights  continued  to  burn  where  the  men  were- poisoned:]:. 

5.  Somewhat  analogous  to  the  symptoms  now  described  are 
the  effects  of  the  gradual  contamination  of  air  in  a  confined 
apartment.  Every  one  must  have  read  of  the  horrible  death 
of  the  Englishmen  who  were  locked  up  all  night  in  a  close 
dungeon  in  Fort  William  at  Calcutta.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
six  individuals  were  imprisoned  in  a  room  twenty  feet  square, 
with  only  one  small  window ;  and  before  next  morning  all  but 
23  died  under  the  most  dreadful  of  tortures, — that  of  slowly 
increasing  suffocation.  They  seem  to  have  been  affected  near- 
ly in  the  same  way  as  the  workmen  at  Leadhills  §.  A  similar 
accident  happened  in  London  in  1742.  The  keeper  of  the 
Round-house  of  St  Martin's,  crammed  28  people  into  an  apart^ 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xiii.  353w 
i*  Ibidem,  xxxii.  345. 
\  Edin.  New  Phlt.  Journal,  v.  110. 

§  Holwellf  Narrative  of  the  deplorable  Deaths  of  the  English  gentlemen  and 
others  who  were  su£R)catcd  in  the  Black  Hole  in  Fort  William. 
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ment  six  feet  square  and  not  quite  six  feet  high ;  and  four  were 
suffocated  *. 

The  morbid  appearances  left  in  the  body  after  poisoning  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  have  been  chiefly  observed  in  persons  kUled 
by  charcoal  vapour.  According  to  Portal  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  are  congested,  and  the  ventricles  contain  serum ;  the  lungs 
are  distended,  as  if  emphysematous ;  the  heart  and  great  veina 
are  gorged  with  black  fluid  blood;  the  eyes  are  generally 
glistening  and  prominent,  the  face  red,  and  the  tongue  pro- 
truded and  black  f  •  Gorging  of  the  cerebral  vessels  seems  to 
be  very  common.  Yet  sometimes  it  is  inconsiderable,  as  in 
two  cases  related  by  Dr  Brighty  where,  except  in  the  sinusea 
and  in  the  greater  veins  of  the  ventricles  and  substance  of  the 
brain,  no  particular  gorging  or  vascularity  seems  to  have  been 
met  with, — the  external  membranes  in  particular  having  beei| 
▼ery  little  injected  j:.  This,  however,  is  certainly  a  rare  oc-* 
currence.  Dr  Schenck,  medical  inspector  of  Siegen,  in  report- 
ing two  cases  of  death  caused  by  the  vapours  of  burning  wood, 
notices  paleness  of  the  countenance  as  a  singular  accompani- 
ment of  cerebral  congestion ;  and  calls  the  attention  of  medical 
jurists  to  the  extreme  calmness  of  the  features  as  a  general  cha- 
racter of  this  variety  of  poisoning  §.  The  countenance  is  al- 
ways composed,  but  generally  livid.  It  appears  from  an  account 
in  Pt/Fs  Essays  of  several  cases  of  suffocation  from  the  fumes 
of  burning  wood,  that,  besides  the  appearances  mentioned  by 
Portal,  there  is  usually  great  livor  of  the  back,  frothiness  as. 
well  as  fluidity  of- the  blood,  and  more  or  less  gorging  of  the 
lungs  with  blood  and  foam  ||.  A  common  appearance  where 
the  poisonous  emanation  has  been  charcoal  vapour,  is  a  lining 
of  dark,  or  sometimes  actually  black  dust  on  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  air-passages,  thickest  near  the  external  opening 
of  the  nostrils,  and  disappearing  towards  the  glottis.  There 
are  obvious  reasons  why  this  appearance  cannot  always  be  ex- 
pected to  occur ;  but  when  present,  it  may  be  in  doubtful  cir- 
cumstances a  very  important  article  of  evidence  %.     In  WUd- 

*  Smith*i  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine,  221. 
*|*  Instruction  sur  le  traitement  des  Asphyzicis,  25w 
X  Reports  of  Medical  Cases,  ii.  226,  227. 
i  Horn's  Archiv  fiir  Medizinische  Erfidirung^  1823,  i.  93. 
I   Aufkatse  und  Beobaehtungen,  i.  1.  and  Tii.  95» 

^  See  various  cases  quoted  in  detail  in  Wibmer,  die  Wirkungder  Anneinuttely 
&c  ii.  49,  51,  55. 
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her^B  coUectioa  of  cases  there  is  a  report  on  two  people  who 
were  suffocated  in  bed,  in  consequence  of  the  servant  haying 
neglected  to  open  the  flue-trap  when  she  kindled  the  stove  in 
the  bed-chamber;  and  in  each  of  them  Wildberg  found  all  the 
appearances  now  quoted  from  Portal  and  PyL  The  tongue 
was  black  and  swelled  *•  MertzdcrffhsA  related  a  case  of  death 
from  the  same  cause,  in  which,  together  with  the  preceding  ap<- 
pearances,  an  effusion  of  blood  was  found  between  the  arach- 
noid and  pia  mater  over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  both  hemispheres  f • 
In  one  of  Dr  Bright s  cases  there  was  a  small  ecchymosis  in  the 
cortical  substance  on  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  lobe,  and 
not  extending  into  the  medullary  matter.  Fallot  mentions  an 
instance  of  suffocation  from  charcoal  vapour,  where  a  little  coa- 
gulated blood  was  found  between  the  layers  of  the  arachnoid 
membrane  of  the  cerebellum  in  the  region  of  the  lefl  ocdpital 
hollow  %.  Such  appearances  might  be  expected  more  frequent- 
ly, considering  the  manifest  tendency  of  this  kind  of  poisoning 
to  cause  congestion  in  the  head.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  M. 
Hayer  globides  of  an  oily-looking  matter  were  found  swim- 
ming on  the  surface  of  the  blood  and  urine  §•  But  this  is  a 
solitary  observation.  The  body  usually  remains  flaccid,  and  the 
customary  stage  of  rigidity  is  imperfect.  In  some  instancesj 
however,  as  in  those  related  by  Dr  Schenck,  the  stage  of  ri- 
gidity is  passed  through  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  vomited  matter  lying  beside  the  body,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  may  naturally  mislead  the  unpractised.  This 
is  represented  by  Professor  fVaffner  of  Berlin  to  have  occurred 
uniformly  in  his  experience  || ;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  in  many 
of  the  cases  reported  by  others ;  but  it  is  not  invariable.  A 
red  appearance  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  has  been  noticed 
in  many  cases  f ,  and  often  ascribed  to  inflammation ;  but  it  is 
probably  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  the  venous  congestion, 
which  pervades  most  of  the  membranous  surfaces  of  the  body. 

*  Practiaches  Handbuch  fiir  Physiker,  iiL  278. 

f  Beltrage  zur  gerichtL  medizin. — Hom*i  Archiv  fur  Medizinische  Erfahrung, 
1823,  i.  296. 
X  Journal  Compl^mentaire,  Mai  18291 
g  Revue  M^icale,  1827,  iii.  528. 

(I  Horn's  Archiv  fur  Medizinische  Erfahrung,  1884,  746. 
^   fVibmeTj  die  Wirkung  der  Arzneimittel,  &c.  ii.  47,  et  teq. 
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The  treatment  of  poisoning  with  carbonic  acid  consists  chiefly 
in  the  occasional  employment  of  the  cold  affusion  and  in  mode^ 
rate  blood-letting  either  from  the  arm  or  from  the  head.  In 
a  case  which  happened  at  Paris,  where  a  lady  tried  to  make 
away  with  herself  by  breathing  diarcoal  fumes,  and  was  found 
in  a  state  of  almost  hopeless  insensibility,  yarious  remedies  were 
tried  unsuccessfiilly,  till  cupping  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  was 
r^esorted  to;  and  she  then  rapidly  recovered  *• — A  recent  in- 
stance where  blood-letting  was  also  singularly  successful  de- 
serves particular  mention,  because  for  three  hours  the  patient 
remained  without  pulsation  in  any  artery  and  without  the  slight- 
est percq>tible  respiration*  At  first  neither  by  cupping  nor 
by  venesection  could  any  blood  be  obtained ;  and  it  was  only 
afte^  the  long  interval  just  mentioned  and  the  constant  artifieiai 
ilDiflation  oi'  the  lungs,  that  the  blood  at  length  trickled  slowly 
firom  the  arm.  The  pulse  and  breathing  were  after  this  soon 
re-established ;  but  it  was  not  till  eight  hours  later  that  sensi- 
bility r-etumedf. 

.  Of  Poisoning  with  Carbonic  Oxide  Gas. — Carbonic  oxide  gas, 
according  to  Nysten,  has  not  any  effect  on  man  when  inject- 
ed into  the  pleura;  but  when  thrown  slowly  into  the  veins, 
it  gives  the  arterial  blood  a  brownish  tint,  and  induces  for  a 
sbort  time  a  state  resembling  intoxication  %•  The  quantity  ia- 
jected  into  the  veins  was  probably  too  small  to  produce  the  fiiU 
effect,  .or  it  was  discharged  in  passing  through  the  lungs;  for 
this  gas.  certainly  appears  to  be  very  deleterious  when  breathed 
by  man.  . 

.  A  set  of  interesting  but  hazardous  experiments  were  made 
with  it  not  long  ago  by  the  assistants  of  Mr  IBffffins  of  Dublin. 
One  gentleman,  after  inhaling  it  two  or  three  times,  was  seized 
with  giddiness,  tremors,  and  an  approach  to  insensibility,  suc- 
ceeded by  languor,  weakness,  and  headach  of  some  hours'  du- 
ration. The  other  had  almost  paid  dearly  for  his  curiosity. 
Having  previously  exhausted  his  lungs,  l^e  inhaled  the  pure 
gas  three  or  four  times,  upon  which  he  was  suddenly  deprived 
of  sense  and  motion,  fell  down  supine,  and  continued  for  half 

•  Nouvelle  Biblioth^ue  M^  1829,  i.  374. 
t  Rini-Baurgeoiti  Archives  Gen.  de  M6d.  zx.  506. 
I  Nysten,  Recherches  Chimico-Physiologiques,  pp.  88,  92,  96, 
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an  hour  insensible,  apparently  lifeless,  and  with  the  pulse  near- 
ly extinct.  Various  means  were  tried  for  rousing  him,  with^ 
out  success ;  till  at  last  oxygen  gas  was  blown  into  the  lungs. 
Animation  then  returned  rapidly :  But  he  was  affected  for  die 
rest  of  the  day  with  convulsive  agitation  of  the  body,  stupor, 
violent  headach,  and  quick  irregular  pulse ;  and  after  his  senses 
were  quite  restored,  he  suffered  from  giddiness,  blindness,  nau- 
sea, alternate  heats  and  diills,  succeeded  by  feverish,  broken, 
but  irresistible  sleep  *. 

Cf  Poisoning  with  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas. — The  Nitrous  Oxide 
or  Intoxicating  Gas  is  the  last  of  the  Narcotic  gases  to  be  no- 
ticed. Nysten  found,  that,  when  slowly  injected  in  large  quan- 
tities into  the  veins  of  animals,  it  only  caused  slight  stagger- 
ing f .  Frequent  observation,  however,  has  shown  that  it  is 
by  no  means  so  inert  when  breathed  by  man.  Sir  H.  Davy^ 
who  first  had  the  courage  to  inhale  it,  observed  that  it  excited 
giddiness,  a  delightful  sense  of  thrilling  in  the  chest  and  limbs, 
acuteness  of  hearing,  brilliancy  of  all  surrounding  objects,  and 
an  unconquerable  propensity  to  brisk  muscular  exertion.  These 
feelings  were  of  short  duration,  but  were  generally  succeeded 
by  alertness  of  body  and  mind,  never  by  the  exhaustion,  de- 
pression and  nausea,  which  follow  the  stage  of  excitement 
brought  on  by  spirits  or  opium  |.  Although  many  have  since 
experienced  the  same  enticing  effects,  yet  they  are  by  no  means 
uniform.  For  others  have  been  suddenly  seized  with  great 
weakness,  tendency  to  faint,  loss  of  voice,  and  sometimes  con- 
vulsions ;  and  two  of  Thenard's  assistants,  on  making  the  ex- 
perinient,  fainted  away,  and  remained  some  seconds  motionless 
and  insensible  §.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  ope- 
ration of  this  gas,  that,  unlike  other  stimulants,  it  does  not  lose 
its  virtues  under  the  influence  of  habit.  Neither  does  the  ha- 
bitual use  of  it  lead  to  any  ill  consequence.  Sir  H,  Davy  in 
the  course  of  his  researches,  which  were  continued  above  two 
months,  breathed  it  occasionally  three  or  four  times  a-day  for 
a  week  together,  at  other  periods  four  or  five  times  a-week 

*  £din.  PhUos.  Journal. 

■f  Nysten,  Reehercheff,  &e. 

X  Davy's  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Researches,  passim* 

S  Thenard,  Trait^  de  Chimie,  iii.  675. 
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only ;  yet  at  the  end  his  heftlth  was  good,  his  mind  clear,^  his 
digestion  perfect,  and  his  strength  only  a  little  impaired  *. 

Nitrous  oxide  gas  is  one  of  the  few  gases  that  are  not  inju- 
rious to  v^etables.  Dr  Turner  and  I  found  that  seventy-two 
cubic  inches  diluted  with  six  times  their  volume  of  air  had  no 
effect  on  a  mignonette  plant  in  forty-eight  hours  f . 

Of  Poisoning  with  Cyanogen  Gas. — Cyanogen  Gas  has  been 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  M.  CouUon  to  be  an  active  poi- 
son to  all  animak, — ^the  guinea-pig,  sparrow,  leech,  frog,  wood- 
louse,  fly,  crab ;  and  the  symptoms  induced  were  coma,  and 
more  rarely  convulsions  %.  These  results  are  confirmed  by  the 
later  experiments  of  Hunefeld,  who  found  that  it  produces  in 
the  rabbit  anxious  breathing,  slight  convulsions,  staring  of  the 
eyes,  dilated  pupils,  coma,  and  death  in  five  or  six  minutes  §• 
Buchner  likewise  found  that  small  birds  held  for  a  few  seconds 
over  the  mouth  of  a  jar  containing  cyanogen  died  very  speedi- 
ly; and  on  one  occasion  remai*ked,  while  preparing  the  gas,  that 
the  fore-finger  which  was  exposed  to  the  bubbles  as  they  escape 
ed  became  suddenly  benumbed,  and  that  this  effect  was  attend- 
ed with  a  singular  feeling  of  pressure  and  contraction  in  the 
joints  of  the  thumb  and  elbow  ||,  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
most  dangerous  to  breathe  this  gas  except  much  diluted  and  in 
very  small  quantity. 

Of  all  the  narcotic  gases  it  is  the  most  noxious  to  v^etables. 
Dr  Turner  and  I  found  that  a  third  of  a  cubic  inch,  diluted 
with  1700  times  its  volume  of  air,  caused  the  leaves  of  a  mig- 
nonette plant  to  droop  in  twenty-four  hours.  As  usual  with 
the  effects  of  narcotic  gases  on  vegetables,  the  drooping  went 
on  after  the  plant  was  removed  into  the  open  air;  and  in  a  short 
time  it  was  completely  killed  f . 

Of  Poisoning  with  Oxygen  Gas, — Of  all  the  narcotic  gases 
none  is  more  singular  in  its  effects  than  oxygen.  When  breath- 
ed in  a  state  of  purity  by  animals,  they  live  much  longer  than 

*  Researches,  &c.  p.  462. 

f  £din.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  xxviii.  363. 

I  Journal  UniTersel  des  Sc  M^.  ii.  240. 

§  Archiv  f  iir  Medizinische  Erfahrung,  1830,  ii.  859. 

II  Toxikologie,  382. 

5   Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxviii.  36dL 
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in  the  same  quantity  of  atmospheric  air.  But  if  the  experiment 
be  kept  up  for  a  sufficnent  length  of  time,  symptoms  of  narcotic 
poisoning  begin  to  manifest  themselves.  For  an  hour  no  in- 
convenience seems  to  be  felt ;  but  the  breathing  and  pulse  then 
become  accelerated ;  a  state  of  debility  next  ensues ;  at  length 
insensibility  gradually  comes  on,  with  glazing  of  the  eyes,  slow 
respiration  and  gasping ;  coma  is  in  the  end  completely  form- 
ed ;  and  death  ensues  in  the  course  of  six,  ten,  or  twelve  hours. 
If  the  animals  are  removed  into  the  air  before  the  insensibility 
is  considerable  they  quickly  recover.  When  the  body  is  exa- 
mined immediately  after  death  the  heart  is  seen  beating  strong-* 
ly,  but  the  diaphragm  motionless ;  the  whole  blood  in  the  veins 
as  well  as  the  arteries  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour ;  some  of  the 
membranous  surfaces,  such  as  the  pulmonary  pleura,  have  the 
same  tint,  and  the  blood  coagulates  with  remarkable  rapidity. 
The  gas  in  which  an  animal  has  died  rekindles  a  blown  out  ta- 
per. These  experiments,  which  physiology  owes  to  the  re- 
iBcarches  of  Mr  Braughton  *,  furnish  a  solitary  example  of  death 
firom  stoppage  of  the  respiration,  while  the  heart  continues  to 
pulsate,  and  the  lungs  to  transmit  florid  blood.  Death  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  hyper-arterialization  of  the  blood. 

*  London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  January  1S90. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

CLASS  THIRD. 
OF  NARCOTICO-ACRID  POISONS  GENERALLY. 

The  Third  Class  of  Poisons,  the  Narcotico-Acrids,  indades 
those  which  possess  a  double  action,  the  one  local  and  irritat- 
ing like  that  of  the  Irritants,  the  other  remote,  and  consisting 
of  an  impression  on  the  nervous  system. 

Sometimes  they  cause  Narcotism ;  which  is  generally  of  a 
comatose  nature,  often  attended  with  delirium;  but  in  one  rery 
singular  groupe  there  is  neither  insensibility  nor  delirium,  but 
merely  violent  tetanic  spasms. 

At  other  times  they  excite  inflammation  where  they  are  ap- 
plied. This  effect,  however,  is  by  no  means  contont.  For 
Orfila  justly  observes,  that  under  the  name  of  narcotioo-acrids 
several  poisons  are  usually  described  which  seldom  exdte  in- 
flammation. Those  which  inflame  the  tissues  where  they  are 
applied  rarely  occasion*  death  in  this  manner.  Some  of  them 
may  produce  very  violent  local  symptoms ;  but  they  generally 
prove  fatal  through  their  operation  on  the  nervous  system. 

For  the  most  part,  their  narcotic  and  irritant  effects  appear 
incompatible.  That  is,  when  they  act  narcotically,  the  body 
is  insensible  to  the  local  irritation ;  and  when  they  irritate,  the 
dose  is  not  large  enough  to  act  narcotically.  In  large  doses, 
therefore,  they  act  chiefly  as  narcotics,  in  small  doses  as  irri- 
tants. Sometimes,  however,  the  narcotic  symptoms  are  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  irritation ;  and  more 
rarely  both  exist  simultaneously. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  them,  to  whatever  part  of  the  body  they 
are  applied,  act  remotely  by  entering  the  blood-vessels ;  but  it 
has  not  been  settled  whether  they  operate  by  being  carried 
with  the  blood  to  the  part  on  which  they  act,  or  by  producing 
on  the  inner  membrane  of  the  vessels  a  peculiar  impression, 
which  is  conveyed  along  the  nerves.  Some  of  them  produce  di- 
rect and  obvious  effects  where  they  are  applied.  Thus  monks- 
hood induces  a  peculiar  numbness  and  tingling  of  the  part  with 
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which  it  is  placed  in  contact.  The  organs  on  whidi  they  act 
remotely  are  the  bruin  and  spine,  and  sometimes  the  heart  also. 

The  appearances  in  the  dead  body  are,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
considerable; more  or  less  inflammation  in  the  stomadi  or  in^- 
testines,  and  congestion  in  the  brain;  but  even  diese  are  not 
constant. 

As  a  distinct  Class,  they  differ  little  from  some  poisons  of 
the  previous  classes.  Several  of  the  metallic  irritants,  and  a 
few  of  the  vegetable  acrids  are,  properly  speaking,  narcotico- 
acrids :  They  excite  either  narcotism  or  irritation,  according 
to  circumstances.  Bat  still,  the  poisons  about  to  be  considered 
form  a  good  natural  order  when  contrasted  with  these  irritants. 
For  the  irritants  which  possess  a  double  action  are  nevertheless 
characterized  by  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  being  at  least 
their  most  prominent  effects;  while  the  most  prominent  feature 
in  the  effects  of  the  poisons  now  to  be  considered  is  injury  of 
the  nervous  system. — It  is  more  diflicult  to  draw  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  present  class  and  the  pure  narcotics; 
for  many  of  the  Narcotico-acrids  rarely  cause  any  symptoms  but 
those  of  Narcotism. 

The  Narcotico-acrids  are  all  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Many  of  them  owe  their  power  to  an  alkaloid,  consist- 
ing of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  a  little  azote. 

The  characters  which  distinguish  the  symptoms  and  morbid 
appearances  of  the  narcotico-acrids  from  those  of  natural  dis- 
ease, do  not  require  special  mention;  for  almost  all  the  remarks 
made  in  the  introduction  to  the  class  of  Narcotics  are  applicable 
to  the  present  class  also.  A  few  of  the  characters,  however, 
which  have  been  laid  down,  do  not  apply  so  well  to  the  Nar- 
cotico-acrids as  to  the  narcotics.  In  particular,  it  appears  that 
what  was  said  on  the  short  duration  of  the  effects  of  the  nar- 
cotics does  not  apply  so  well  to  the  Narcotico-acrids,  some  of 
which  given  in  a  single  dose  continue  to  cause  symptoms  even 
of  narcotism  for  two  or  three  days.  But  the  rule,  that  they 
seldom  prove  fatal  if  the  case  lasts  above  twelve  hours,  is  still 
applicable, — at  all  events  they  rarely  prove  fatal  afier  that  in- 
terval by  their  narcotic  action.  The  poisonous  Fungi,  how- 
ever, have  proved  fatal  as  narcotics  so  late  as  thirty-six  hours, 
or  even  three  days  after  they  were  taken ;  and  perhaps  Digi- 
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talis  has  proved  filial  narcotically  at  the  remote  period  of  three 
weeks.     Bat  such  cases  are  extremely  rare. 

Some  of  the  Narcotico-acrids,  such  as  the  di£Ferent  species 
of  Strychnosy  are  quite  peculiar  in  their  effects ;  so  that  their 
symptoms  may  be  distinguished  at  once  from  natural  disease. 

OrfUa  divides  the  Narcolico-acrids  into  six  groupes,  and  this 
arrangement  will  be  followed  in  the  present  work ;  but  they 
are  not  all  very  well  distinguished  jfrom  one  another. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

OF  POISONING  WITH  NIGHTSHADE^  tHORK-APPLE,  AND 

TOBACCO. 

The  first  groupe  of  the  Narcotico-acrids  comprekends  the 
poisons  whose  principal  symptom  is  delirium.  All  the  plants 
of  the  groupe  belong  to  the  natural  order  SoUmetBy  and  Lin- 
n»us's  olass  Pentandria  Monogynia*  Those  which  have  been 
particularly  examined  are  Deadly  Nightshade,  Thorn- Apple,  and 
Tobacco. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Deadly  Nightshade. 

The  Deadly  Nightshade,  or  Atropa  BeUadannay  is  allied  in 
physiological  and  botanical  characters  to  the  Hyoscgamus  and 
Solanum  formerly  mentioned;  and  by  the  older  writers,  in- 
deed, was  confounded  with  the  latter.  It  is  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain and  grows  in  shady  places,  particularly  on  the  edge  of 
woods.  The  berries,  which  ripen  in  September,  have  a  jet- 
black  colour.  Their  beauty  has  frequently  tempted  both  child- 
ren and  adults  to  eat  them;  and  many  have  suffered  severely. 
But  it  is  not  the  berry  alone  which  is  poisonous ;  the  whole 
plant  is  so ;  but  the  root  ib  probably  the  most  active  part  *•  From 
one  to  four  grains  of  the  dried  powder  of  the  root  will  occa- 
sion extraordinary  dryness  in  the  throat,  giddiness,  staggering, 
flushed  face,  dilated  pupils,  and  sometimes  even  delirium -j-. 
The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  very  energetic,  two  grains  of  its  ex- 
tract being,  when  well  prepared,  a  large  enough  dose  to  cause 
disagreeable  symptoms  in  man.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  a 
very  uncertain  preparation,  unless  when  procured  by  evapora- 
tion in  vacuo  ;  for  some  samples  from  the  Parisian  shops  have 
been  found  by  Orfila  to  be  quite  inert. 

It  contains  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  named  Atropia*  In  the  Bel-- 
ladonna,  as  in  Hyoscyamus,  Brandes  obtained  a  volatile,  oily- 
like,  alkaloidal  fluid,  of  a  penetrating  narcotic  smell,  and  bitter- 
ish, acrid  taste^  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  freely  soluble  in 

*  Buchner's  Toxikologie,  18a 

t   WVnner,  Die  Wirkimg  der  Arzneimittel,  &c.  i.  360,  362. 
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alcohol  or  ether,  caqMible  of  neutraliziiig  aoidB  aad  then  reader- 
ed  more  fixed,  and  existing  in  the  plant  in  the  form  of  salt,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  displaced  from  the  leaves  by  distillation,  unless 
also  disengaged  from  its  natural  state  of  combination  by  the 
superior  affinity  of  lime  or  an  alkali  *•  The  ulterior  researches 
of  Geiger  and  Hesse^  however,  as  well  as  the  simultaneous  anar- 
lysis  of  Metn,  seem  to  prove  that  this  fluid  is  not  the  pure  al- 
kaloid of  belladonna,  and  thatthereal  atropias  a  solid  substance, 
forming  colourless,  silky  crystals,  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol, 
iqmringly  so  in  water,  slightly  bitter,  liable  to  decoropositioa 
under  contact  with  air  and  moisture,  volatilizable,  but  widi  some 
decomposition,  a  little  above  212^,  and  forming  definite  crystal- 
lizable  salts  with  acids  f.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  its  salts 
exhale  during  evaporation  a  narcotic  vapour,  which  dilates  the 
pupil,  and  causes  edckness,  giddiness,  and  headach  %, 

The  ordinary  extract  of  belladonna  in  the  dose  of  half  an 
ounce  will  kill  a  dog  in  thirty  hours  when  introduced  into  the 
stomach.  Half  that  quantity  applied  to  a  wound  will  kill  it  in 
twenty-four  hours.  And  forty  graihs  injected  into  the  jugular 
vein  prove  even  more  quickly  fatal.  Convulsions  are  rarely 
produced,  but  okily  a  state  like  intoxication  §• 

The  oleaginous  atropia  of  Brandes  in  the  dose  of  two  or 
three  drops  kiUs  small  birds  instantaneously  like  concentrated 
hydrocyanic  acid ;  in  less  doses  it  occasions  staggering,  gasp- 
ing, and  in  a  few  minutes  death  amidst  convulsions ;  and  the 
dead  body  presents  throughout  the  internal  organs  great  ve- 
nous turgescence  and  even  extravasation  of  blood,  but  more 
especially  excessive  congestion  within  the  head  ||.  The  pure 
crystalline  atropia  of  Meiuy  when  dissolved  in  water  and  great- 
ly diluted,  causes  extreme  dilatation  of  the  pupibof  Jong  con«» 
tinuance. 

Symptoms  in  Man. — On  man  the  effects  of  belladonna  are 
much  more  remarkable.  In  small  doses,  whatever  be  the  kind 
of  surfiice  to  which  it  is  applied,-^sach  as  the  skin  round  the 

*  Annalen  der  Pharmacie,  i.  68. 

t  Ibidem,  18dd>  or  Journal  de  Fharmacie,  xx.  87. 

%  Buchner's  Repertorium  fur  die  Pharmacies  bu  71  and  77. 

§  OrJUa,  ToxiooL  Gin.  iL  261. 

II   Annalen  der  Pharmacie,  L  71. 
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eye/  or  the  suHkce  of  a  wound,  or  the  inner  i&embrane  of  the 
stomach, — it  caoses  dilatation  of  the  pupU.  This  effect  may  be 
eircited  without  any  constitutional  derangement  When  the 
extract  is  rubbed  on  the  skin  round  the  eye,  vision  is  not  im- 
paired ;  but  when  it  is  taken  internally  so  as  lo  affect  the  pu* 
pils,  the  sight  is  comihonly  much  obscured.  The  effects  of  large 
or  poisonous  doses  have  been  frequently  witnessed  in  conse- 
quence of  cbildrefi  and  adults  being  tempted  to  eat  the  berriea 
by  their  fine  colour  and  bright  lustre.  From  the  cases  that 
have  been  published  the  leading  symptoms  appear  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  dryness  ifi  the  throat,  then  delirium  with  dilated 
pupils,  and  afterwards  coma.  Convulsions  are  rare,  and,  when 
present,  slight 

The  dryness  of  the  throat  is  not  a  oonrtant  symptom.  It  ia 
often,  however,  very  distinct.  It  occurred,  for  example,  iu 
150  soldiers  who  were  poisoned  near  Dresden,  as  related  by 
M.  Gaultier  de  Claubry  *,  and  in  six  soldiers  who^e  cases  have 
been  described  by  Mr  BrumweU  f.  The  former  had  not  only 
dryness  of  the  throat  but  likewise  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

The  delirium  is  generally  extravagant,  and  alsb  most  com- 
ddonly  of  the  pleasing  kind,  sometimes  'accompanied  with  im- 
tjnoderat^  uncontrollable  laughter,  sometimes  with  constant 
talking,  but  occasion&lly  with  coknplete  loss  of  voice,  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  150  soldiers.  At  other  tim^s  the  state  of  mind  re- 
sembles  somnambulisft),  as  in  the  instance  of  a  tbilor  who  was 
poisoned  with  a  belladonna  injection,  and  who  for  fifteen  hours, 
though  speechless  and  iUsensible  to  external  objects,  went 
through  all  the  custdnuiry  operations  of  his  trade  with  great 
vivacity,  and  moved  Ms  lips  as  if  in  conversation  j:. 

The  pupil  is  not  only  dilated  in  all  cases,  but  likewise  for 
the  most  part  insensible  § ;  ilnd,  as  in  the  soldiers  at  Dresden, 
the  eyeball  is  sometimes  red  and  prominent  The  vision  also, 
as  in  these  soldiers,  is  generally  obscure ;  sometimes  it  is  lost 
for  a  time  || ;  and  so  completely  that  even  the  brightest  light 
cannot  be  distinguished  f . 

■  SedUloCs  Journ.  G^n.  de  M^.  Dec  1813,  364. 

"J*  London  Med.  Obs  and  Inquiries,  vL  228. 

f  Journ.  UniTersel,  xiii.  230. 

$  SedUloft  Journ.  de  M^  xxiv.  22a 

I)  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  iz.  S80. 

1  Journ.  de  Chim.  M^  ii.  566. 
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The  Bopor  or  lethargy^  which  follows  the  delirium,  occasion- 
ally does  not  sapervene  for  a  considerable  interval.  In  a  case 
related  by  Munnik  it  did  not  begin  till  twelve  hours  after  the 
poison  was  taken  *•  Sometimes,  as  in  the  same  case,  the  deli- 
rium returns  when  the  stupor  goes  off;  and  very  frequently 
the  stupor  is  not  distinct  at  any  stage. — Even  the  delirium  is 
not  always  formed  rapidly.  A  man  whose  case  is  described  by 
jStr  John  HUl  did  not  become  giddy  for  two  hours  after  eating 
the  berries,  and  the  delirium  did  not  appear  till  five  hours 
later  f .  In  Mr  Brumwell's  cases,  the  delirium  was  not  parti- 
cularly noticed  till  the  morning  aft»r  the  berries  were  taken. 

Convulsions,  it  has  been  already  stated,  are  rare.  In  the 
case  from  the  24th  volume  of  Seditions  Journal,  the  muscles  of 
the  &ce  were  somewhat  convulsed :  there  is  also  at  times  more 
or  less  locked-jaw  t)  or  subsultus  tendinum  § ;  and  occasional- 
ly much  abrupt  agitation  of  the  extremities  ||.  But  well-marked 
convulsions  do  not  appear  to  be  ever  present 

The  effects  now  detailed  are  by  no  means  so  quickly  dissi- 
pated as  those  of  opium.  Almost  every  person  who  has  taken 
a  considerable  dose  has  been  ill  for  a  day  at  least.  The  case  from 
Sedillofs  Journal  lasted  three  days,  delirium  having  continued 
twelve  hours,  the  succeeding  stupor  for  nearly  two  days,  and 
the  departure  of  the  stupor  being  attended  with  a  return  of  de- 
lirium for  some  hours  longer.  One  of  Mr  Brumwell's  patients, 
too,  was  delirious  for  three  days ;  and  Pknck  has  noticed  seve- 
ral instances  where  the  delirium  was  equaUy  tedious  f .  Sa^e 
has  related  a  case  in  which  the  individual  was  comatose  for  thirty 
hours  **•  The  blindness  is  also  a  very  obstinate  symptom,  which 
sometimes  remains  after  the  affection  of  the  mind  has  disappear- 
ed. This  happened  in  Plenck'^s  cases.  In  two  children  whose 
cases  have  been  described  in  a  late  French  journal,  the  eyes  were 
insensible  to  the  brightest  light  for  three  days  ff .  In  general, 
the  dilated  state  of  the  pupils  continues  long  after  the  other 
symptoms  have  departed.     It  further  appears  from  an  official 

*  SediUot*s  Jouraal  de  M^ecine,  zxir.  228. 

t  British  Herbal,  329. 

^  Joum.  UniTersel,  xxii.  299.^£din.  Med.,  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxix.  452. 

§  Plenck's  Toxicologia,  109. 

II   RouxU  Journal  de  M^.  xxiv.  310. 

5  Toxicologia,  109.  ' 

**  Moyens  de  remMier  aux  Pois.  Veget. 
"W  Joum.  de  Cbim.  M6d.  iii.  586. 
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narrative  in  Rust's  Journal,  that  dilated  pupil  is  not  the  only 
symptom  which  may  thus  continue,  but  that  various  nervous  af- 
fections, such  as  giddiness,  disordered  vision,  and  tremors,  may 
prevail  even  for  three  or  four  weeks  *. 

Hitherto  little  or  no  mention  has  been  made  of  symptoms 
of  irritation  from  this  poison.  They  are  in  fact  uncommon, 
and  seldom  violent.  In  the  cases  related  by  Gaultier  de  Clau- 
bry  and  by  Mr  Brumwell,  dryness  and  soreness  of  the  throat 
and  difficult  deglutition  were  remarked,  and  appear  not  un- 
usual. These  symptoms  were  especially  noticed  by  Buchner^ 
who  by  way  of  curiosity  took  half  a  drachm  of  seeds  digested  in 
beer.  The  sense  of  dryne^  and  constriction  of  the  throat  were 
such  as  to  prevent  him  swallowing  even  the  saliva,  f  Sage's 
patient  passed  blood  by  stool ;  and  after  the  symptoms  of  nar* 
cotic  poisoning  ceased,  he  had  aphthous  inflammation  in  the 
throat,  and  swallowing  was  so  difficult  as  for  some  time  to  ex- 
cite convulsive  struggles.  Aphthas  in  the  throat  and  swelling 
of  the  belly  also  succeeded  the  delirium  in  Munnik's  case.  Mr 
WUmer  alludes  to  the  case  of  a  man  who,  besides  difficult  de- 
glutition at  the  beginning,  had  violent  strangury  towards  the 
close  X.  An  instance  of  violent  strangury  with  suppression  of 
urine  and  bloody  micturition  is  also  related  by  M.  JoOy,  In  the 
early  stage,  the  patient  had  redness  of  the  throat  and  burning 
along  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  combined  with  the  customary 
delirium  and  loss  of  consciousness.  The  symptoms  were  caused 
by  forty-six  grains  of  the  extract  given  by  mistake  instead  of 
jalap  §•  Nausea  and  efforts  to  vomit  are  not  infrequent  at  the 
commencement. 

If  the  accident  is  taken  in  time,  poisoning  with  belladonna  is 
rarely  fatal ;  for,  as  the  state  first  induced  is  delirium,  not  sopor, 
suspicion  is  soon  excited,  and  emetics  may  be  made  to  act  before 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  poison  has  been  absorbed  to  prove 
fatal.  Hence  no  fatal  instances  have  occurred  in  recent  times. 
Mr  WUmeTy  however,  has  mentioned  two  &tal  cases  occurring 
in  children,  and  terminating  within  twenty-four  hours  ||.  M. 
BaucheTf  a  writer  in  the  old  French  Journal  of  Medicine,  has 

*  Magazin  fiir  die  geaammte  HeUkunde,  xu.  550. 
t  Toxikologie,  p.  220. 
f  On  J^egetable  Poisons,  17. 
§  Nouvelle  BibUoth.  M6d.  1828,  iii. 
I)   On  Ve  getable  Poisons,  p.  18, 
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referred  to  several  cases  of  the  same  nature  * ;  Chndtn  has  de- 
scribed the  particulars  of  a  good  example  f;  and  many  others 
have  been  succinctly  quoted  by  Wibmerj  chiefly  from  tlie  older 
authors  %. 
.  Cases  of  poisoning  with  this  plant  have  occurred  in  man 
through  other  channels  besides  the  stpmadi.  Allusion  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  instance  of  a  tailor  who  was  poisoned  by 
an  injectioo.  A  small  quantity  will  sometimes  suffice  when  ad- 
ministered in  that  way.  A  woman,  whose  case  is  mentioned  in 
Rust!s  Journal,  was  attacked  with  wild  delirium,  flushed  face 
and  gUstening  eyes,  in  consequence  of  receiving,  during  labour, 
a.  clyster  that  contained  six  grains  of  the  common  extract  §. 

Perhaps  the  berry  is.  in  some  circumstances  not  very  active. 
A  French  physician,  M,  GigauU  of  Pontcroix,  says  he  has  fre- 
quently bad  occasion  to  treat  cases  of  poisoning  with  it,  as  ac- 
cidents of  the  kind  are  extremely  common  in  his  neighbourhood ; 
that  he  never  knew  it  prove  fatal ;  and  that  in  one  instance  a 
young  man  took  &  pound  of  the  berries  before  going  to  bed,  and 
was  not  subjected  to  treatment  till  next  morning,  when  he  was 
found  in  a  state  of  delirium,  but  speedily  recovered  after  the  free 
operation  of  emetics  ||. 

Morbid  Appearances* — I  have  hitherto  seen  but  one  good  ac- 
count of  the  appearances  after  death  from  poisoning  with  bel- 
ladonna. It  is  described  by  Gmdin,  The  subject  was  a  shep- 
herd who  died  comatose  twelve  hours  after  eating  the  berries. 
When  the  body  was  examined  twelve  hours  after  death,  putre- 
&ction  had  begun,  so  that  the  belly  was  swelled,  the  scrotum 
and  penis  distended  with  fetid  serum,  the  skin  covered  with  dark 
vesicles,  and  the  brain  soft.  The  blood-^vessels  of  the  head  were 
gorged,  and. tha. blood  everywhere  £uid,  and  flowing  profusely 
from  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes  f .  In  the  only  other  fetal  case 
I  have  read,,  where  the  body  was  inspecteijl,  there  appears  to 
have  been  no.  unusual  appearance  at  all  **• 

As  the  husks  and  seeds  of  the  berriea  are  very  indigestible, 

*  Roux't  Journal  de  Med.  zziv.  321. 
'  f  Geschiehte  der  PfUnzengifte,  p.  538. 
i  Die  Wirkung  der  Arzneimittel  und  Gifte,  L  347-^64. 
§  Mag.  f  iir  die  gesammte  Heilk.  zxy.  578. 
II  Journal  de  Chim.  M6d.  iv.  390. 
^  Geschiehte  der  Fflanzengifte,  p.  538. 
•*  Histoirc  de  l*Acaa.  de  Paris,  1703,  p.  69. 
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some  of  them  will  almost  certainly  be  found  in  the  stomach,  as 
happened  in  the  instance  last  quoted*  It  should  likewise  be 
remembered  that  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms  may  be  derived  during  life  from  the  presence  of  the 
seeds,  husks,  or  even  entire  berries  in  the  discharges4  If  vomit- 
ing has  not  been  brought  on  at  an  early  period  we  may  expect 
to  find  these  remains  both  in  the  vomited  matter  and  in  the 
alvine  evacuations.  Mr  Wtbner  mentions  an  instance  in  which 
the  black  husks  appeared  in  the  stools  brought  away  by  laxa- 
tives at  least  thirty  hours  after  the  poison  was  swallowed  *. 
One  of  Mr  BnanweWs  .patients  vomited  the  seeds  towards  the 
dose  of  the  third  day  \.  JSeveral  patients  of  M.  Boiteker  vo- 
mited fragments  of  the  firuit  on  the  second  day,  and  passed 
more  by  stool  and  injections  on  the  third,  although  they  had 
been  treated  with  activity  from  the  commencement  f. 

While  most  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  with  belladonna  have 
originated  in  accident,  at  the  same  time  they  have  not  been  all 
of  this  description.  Gmelin  has  quoted  an  instance  of  inten- 
tional and  fatal  poisoning  by  the  juice  of  the  berries  being 
mixed  with  wine;  and  another  singular  case  of  poisoning  with 
the  decoction  of  the  buds  given  by  an  old  woman  for  the  pur- 
pose of  committing  theft  during  die  stupor  of  the  individual  §. 

Other  species  of  Atropa  are  probably  similar  to  belladonna 
in  properties.  Wibtner  quotes  a  singular  instance  of  frantic  de- 
lirium occurring  among  several  shepherds,  as  well  as  thdr  cat- 
tle, from  eating  the  herb  of  the  A.  Mandregora  ||.  This  is 
well  known  to  have  been  used  anciently  as  a  medicinal  narcotic. 

OfPouoning  unth  Thom^Apple. 

The  Thorn-apple,  or  Datura  Stramonium^  is  another  plant 
of  the  same  natural  order,  which  it  is  proper  to  notice,  because 
people  have  often  been  poisoned  with  it,  and  it  has  become  a 
common  ornament  of  our  gardens.  The  cases  of  poisoning 
which  have  occurred  in  recent  times  and  in  this  country  have 
been  all  of  them  accidental.  But  not  long  ago  the  thorn-apple 
appears  to  have  been  extensively  used  in  Germany  to  cause 

*  On  Vegetable  Poitonsy  p.  21. 

t  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  yi.  224. 

\  Rouz's  Journ.  de  M^  zxiv.  317. 

§  Geschichte  des  Pflansengiftey  527. 

II   Die  WirkuDg  der  Anneimitteli  &c.  i.  378. 
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loss  of  consciousness  and  lethargy,  preparatory  to  the  commis- 
sion of  various  atrocious  crimes  * ;  and  I  am  informed  by  Mr 
Henry  Marshall^  that  it  is  still  used  in  the  East  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  theft. 

It  is  chiefly  the  fruit  and  seeds  that  have  hitherto  been  exa* 
mined ;  but  the  whole  plant  is  probably  poisonous.  Brandes 
discovered  in  it  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  which  he  named  Daturine 
or  Daturiaf ;  and  which  has  been  since  detached  in  a  more 
pure  state  by  Dr  Bky,  This  is  a  volatile,  oily-like  substance 
analogous  to  the  oleaginous  alkaloids,  separated  by  Brandes 
from  hyoscyamus  and  belladonna.  It  smells  powerfully  of  stra- 
monium %•  Dr  Marries  obtained  from  the  thorn-i^ple  by  de* 
structive  distillation  an  empyreumatic  oil  similar  in  properties 
to  that  of  hyoscyamus.  Geiger  and  Hesse  have  obtained  a  co- 
lourless, crystalline  alkaloidal  substance,  of  an  acrid  taste  like 
tobacco,  which  is  probably  the  true  daturia  §. 

The  physiol<^cal  effects  of  the  extract  have  been  determin- 
ed by  Orfi]a.  He  found  that  half  an  ounce  killed  a  dog  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  being  swallowed,  that  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  applied  to  a  wound  killed  another  in  six  hours,  and  that 
thirty  gradns  killed  another  when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein* 
The  symptoms  were  purely  nervous,  and  not  very  prominent. 
Hence  this  poison,  like  the  former,  acts  through  the  blood-ves- 
sels, and  probably  on  the  brain  ||.  Bley's  daturia  pro  ves  quick- 
ly fatal  to  small  animals  in  the  dose  of  a  few  drops.  The  cvy^ 
stalline  daturia  of  Geiger  and  Hesse  kills  a  sparrow  in  the  dose 
of  an  eighth  of  a  grain,  and  occasions  great  and  persistent  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil  when  iq>plied  to  the  eye. 

Symptoms  in  Man. — The  symptoms  produced  by  a  poison- 

*  Gmelin,  Gescbicbte  der  Pflanzengifte,  41 C.  As  examples  of  such  crimes  he 
mentions  the  following.  DUbe  und  Huren  urn  ihr  Verhrechen  deato  ungehinderier 
teu  hegthsH  vetm  sie  die  Leute  damit  HngetcMiftri  haben  ;  HnrenvnrUttnnem.,  um 
in  ihren  gemxetheten  MUgdi^tem  aUe§  GefUhl  der  natilriichen  Sehaam  zu  erttiekem  ; 
{lite  Surer  umjunge  M'dgddienzu  verfuhren;  Missethater  um  ihre  Waekter  nim» 
Joe  zu  machen  ;  Ehehrecherinncn,  um  ihre  Manner  zu  ruhigen  Zuschauem  ihrer 
Schandthaten  zu  macheru  For  most  of  these  purposes  gin  and  whisky  are  the  in- 
struments of  villany  in  Britain ;  and  of  late,  as  already  mentionedi  opium  has 
been  resorted  to. 

•j-  Schweigger*t  Journal,  xxtL  96. 

I  Annalen  der  Fhaimacie,  iii.  1S5. 

§  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  xx.  94. 

|]    Orfila,  Tox.  ii.  271.  4 
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Oils  dose  in  man  are  variable.  The  leading  features  are  great 
delirium,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  stupor ;  but  sometimes 
spasms,  and  occasionally  palsy  occur. 

Dr  Fowler  has  related  the  case  of  a  little  girl  who  took  a 
drachm  and  a  half  of  the  seeds.  In  less  than  two  hours  she 
was  attacked  with  maniacal  delirium,  accompanied  with  spectral 
illusions ;  and  she  remained  in  this  state  most  of  the  following 
night,  but  had  some  intenrals  of  lethargic  sleep.  Next  morn- 
ing, after  the  operation  of  a  laxative,  she  fell  fast  asleep,  and 
awoke  after  some  hours  quite  well  *. 

In  two  instances,  one  related  by  Vicat  in  his  treatise  on  the 
poisonous  plants  of  Switzerland  f ,  the  other  by  Dr  Stvaine  % 
in  the  f^in.  Phys.  and  Lit.  Essays,  the  leading  symptoms  were 
furious  delirium  and  palsy  of  the  whole  extremities.     In  the 
instances  of  three  children  related  by  Alihert  there  were  de» 
lirium,  restiessness,  constant  incoherent  talking,  dancing  and 
singing,  with  fever  and  flushed  face  §.     Id  another  recorded  by 
Dr  Ybun^,  there  were  some  convulsions,  and  livid  suffusion  of  the 
countenance  II .    In  an  instance  communicated  to  me  by  my  col- 
league Dr  TraiBi  where  eighteen  or  twenty  grains  of  extract  of 
stramonium  were  taken  by  mistake  for  extract  of  sarsaparilla,  the 
symptoms  were  dryness  of  the  throat  immediately  adflerwards, 
then  giddiness,  dilated  pupils,  flushed  face,  glancing  of  the 
eyes,  and  incoherence,  so  that  he  seemed  to  his  friends  to  be 
intoxicated ;  and  subsequently  there  was  incessant  unconnected 
talking  like  that  of  demency.     Emetics  were  given  without  ef- 
fect, and  little  amendment  was  obtained  from  blood-letting, 
leeches  to  the  temples,  cold  to  the  head,  or  purgatives.     But 
after  a  glass  of  strong  lemonade  vomiting  took  place,  the  symp- 
toms began  to  recede,  in  ten  hours  he  recognized  those  around 
him,  and  next  day  he  was  pretty  well.     Kaauw  Boerhaave  has 
related  with  great  minuteness  the  case  of  a  girl  who  very  near- 
ly lost  her  life  in  consequence  of  a  man  having  given  her  the 
powder  in  coffee  with  the  view  of  seducing  her.     The  symp- 
toms were  redness  of  the  features,  delirium,  nymphomania,  loss 
of  speech ;  then  fixing  of  the  eyes,  tremors,  convulsions,  and 

*  Edin.  Medical  CoinmentarieSi  v.  163. 
t  Orfila,  Toxicol.  G^n.  ii.  247. 
X  Edin.  Phys.  and  Lit.  Essays,  ii.  272. 
§  Corvitarft  Journ.  dc  M^d.  zxiii.  157. 
II  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xv.  154. 
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coma ;  afterwards  tetanic  spasm  and  slow  respiration  with  tbe 
coma.     She  was  with  much  difficulty  roused  for  a  time  by  the 
operation  of  emetics,  and  eventually  gx>t  well  after  her  lethar^ 
had  lasted  nearly  a  day  *.      In  another  related  in  Rust's  Ma- 
gazin,  and  caused  by  a  decoction  of  the  fruit,  which  was  mis- 
taken for  thistle-heads,  the  leading  symptoms  were  spasmodic 
closing  of  the  eyelids  and  jaws,  spasms  also  of  the  back,  com- 
plete coma,  and  excessive  dilatation  and  insensibility  of  the  pu- 
pil f.     This  case,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  very  dangerous 
one,  was  rapidly  cured  by  free  blood-letting.      Blood-letting, 
indeed,  seems  peculiarly  called  for  in  poisoning  with  the  thorn- 
apple,  on  account  of  the  strong  signs  of  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head. — Gmelin  has  quoted  several  fatal  cases,  one  of 
which  endured  for  six  hours  only  % ;  and  Dr  Young  says  that 
a  child  has  been  killed  by  a  single  apple  §.    The  most  complete 
account  yet  published  of  the  phenomena  of  poisoning  with  stra- 
monium when  fatal  is  given  by  Mr  Duffin,  of  London.  A  child 
of  bis  own,  two  years  old,  swallowed  about  100  seeds  without 
chewing  them.     Soon  after  she  became  fretful  and  like  a  per- 
son intoxicated ;  in  the  course  of  an  hour  efforts  to  vomit  en- 
sued, together  with  flushed  face,  dilated  pupils,  incoherent  talk- 
ing, and  afterwards  wild  spectral  illusions  and  furious  delirium. 
In  two  hours  and  a  half  she  lost  her  voice  and  the  power  of 
swallowing,  evidently  owing  to  spasms  of  the  throat.      Then 
croupy  breathing  and  complete  coma  set  in,  with  violent,  spas- 
modic agitation  of  the  limbs,  occasional  tetanic  convulsions, 
warm  perspiration,  and  yet  an  imperceptible  pulse.     Subse- 
quently the  pulse  became  extremely  rapid,  the  belly  tympani- 
tic, and  the  bladder  paralyzed,  but  with  frequent  involuntary 
stools,  probably  owing  to  the  administration  of  cathartics ;  and 
death  took  place  in  twenty-four  hours.     At  an  early  period 
twenty  seeds  were  discharged  by  an  emetic ;  the  stools  contain- 
ed, eighty ;  and  none  were  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  after 
death.     There  was  never  any  marked  sign  of  congestion  of 
blood  in  the  head,  except  flushed  face  at  the  beginning  |). 
Dangerous  effects  may  result  from  the  application  of  the 

•   GmcHn,  Gescli.  der  Pflauzcngiftc,  421. 

t  Magazin  fiir  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  xyii.  564. 

X  Gmelin,  420. 

§   Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xv.  154. 

II   London  Medical  Gazette,  zv.  920. 
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thorn-apple  to  the  skin  when  deprived  of  the  cuticle.  An  in- 
stance has  been  lately  published  of  alarming  narcotism  from  the 
application  of  the  leaves  to  an  extensive  burn  *. 

Morbid  Appearances. — As  to  the  Morbid  AppearaneeSy  Holler 
says  he  once  found  general  congestion  of  the  brain  and  sinu- 
ses f , — an  appearance  which  may  naturally  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  signs  of  strong  determination  of  blood  towards  the 
head,  which  often  prevail  during  life.  In  Mr  DuffiiCs  case,  how- 
ever, the  brain  was  healthy,  not  congested ;  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines presented  no  morbid  appearance ;  and  the  only  unusual 
appearances  observed  were  a  slight  blush  over  the  pharynx, 
larynx,  and  upper  third  of  the  gullet,  thickening  and  swelling 
of  the  rima  glottidis,  and  a  semi-coagulated  state  of  the  blood. 

Of  Poisoning  unth  Tobacco, 

A  plant  of  the  same  natural  order  with  the  two  former,  To- 
bacco, the  Nicotiana  Tabacum  of  botanists,  is  familiarly  known 
to  be  in  certain  circumstances  a  virulent  poison.  Every  part 
of  the  plant  possesses  active  properties. 

Vauquelin  analyzed  it  some  time  ago,  and  procured  an  acrid 
volatile  principle  which  he  called  Nicotine  |.  Hermbstddt  after- 
wards examined  it  also,  discovered  that  Vauquelin's  principle  is 
impure,  and  thought  he  found  the  true  active  principle  in  a  white, 
crystalline,  foliated  substance,  very  iusible  and  easily  volatilized. 
This  substance,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Nicotianine,  has 
been  more  recently  ascertained  by  MM.  PosseliwkA  Reimarusto 
be  nothing  else  than  essential  oil  of  tobacco,  which  is  solid  at  or- 
dinary temperatures ;  and  they  succeeded  in  procuring  another 
principle  which  they  consider  the  true  Nicotianine.  This  is  fluid 
at  29°  F.,  volatile,  extremely  acrid,  alkaline  and  capable  of  forming 
crystallizable  salts  with  some  of  the  acids  §.  Tobacco  then  ap- 
pears to  contain  an  acrid,  alkaline  principle,  and  an  essential  oil 
to  which  the  alkaloid  adheres  with  great  obstinacy*  The  re- 
lation of  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco  to  these  principles  has 
not  been  accurately  ascertained,  though  it  probably  contains  one 
or  other  of  them.     It  is  well  known  to  be  an  active  poison, 

•  Journal  de  Chim.  M4d.  y'u  722. 
f  Hist.  Stirp.  HeWet.  Indig.  i.  259. 
I^  Vauquelin — Annales  de  Chimie,  Ixxi.  139. 

§   Bulletin  des  Scien.  M6d.  xii*  177,  from  Gelger^s  Magaxin  fiir  Pharmacie, 
Nov.  und  Dec.  1628. 
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which  produces  convulsions,  coma  and  death.  Dr  Morris 
found  that  its  active  part  is  removed  from  the  oil  by  washing 
with  weak  acetic  acid,  as  he  has  also  observed  in  the  instance 
of  similar  oils  obtained  from  various  narcotic  vegetables  *• 

The  eiSects  of  tobacco  are  somewhat  diflferent  from  those  of 
the  Belladonna  and  Thorn-apple ;  but  it  is  here  arranged  with 
them,  as  it  belongs  to  the  same  Natural  Family.  OrJUa  remarked 
that  5i^  drachms  of  common  rappee  introduced  into  the  stomach 
of  a  dog  and  secured  by  a  ligature,  caused  nausea,  griddiness, 
stnpor,  twitches  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  death  in  nine 
hours ;  and  that  two  drachms  and  a  quarter  applied  to  a  wound 
proved  fatal  in  a  single  hour  f.  Mr  BrodUj  however,  has  found 
that  the  effects  are  very  different  according  to  the  form  in  which 
the  poison  is  used.  Thus  four  ounces  of  a  strong  infusion, 
when  injected  into  the  anus  of  a  dog,  killed  it  in  ten  minutes  by 
paralyzing  the  heart;  for  after  death  the  blood  in  the  aortal  ca- 
vities was  arterial.  But  the  erapyreumatic  essential  oil  does 
not  act  in  that  manner :  It  excites  convulsions  and  coma  with- 
out affecting  the  heart.  It  may  prove  iatal  in  two  minutes  %• 
Like  other  violent  poisons,  it  has  no  effect  when  applied  direct- 
ly to  the  brain  or  nerves  §. 

Symptoms  in  Man* — The  effects  observed  in  man  are  allied 
to  those  produced  in  dogs  by  the  infusion.  In  a  slight  degree 
they  are  frequently  witnessed  in  young  men,  while  making  their 
first  efforts  to  acquire  the  absurd  practice  of  smoking.  The 
first  symptoms  are  acceleration  and  strengthening  of  the  pulse, 
with  very  transient  excitement,  then  sudden  giddiness,  Anting, 
and  great  sickness,  accompanied  with  a  weak,  quivering  pulse. 
These  effects  are  for  the  most  part  transient  and  trifling,  butnot 
always.  Some  degree  of  somnolency  is  not  uncommon.  Dr 
Marshall  Hall  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  a  young  man 
who  smoked  two  pipes  for  his  first  debauch,  and  in  consequence 
was  seized  with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  syncope,  then  stupor, 
stertorous  breathing,  general  spasms  and  insensible  pupiL  Next 
day  the  tendency  to  faint  continued,  and  in  the  evening  the 
stupor,  stertor,  and  spasms  returned ;  but  from  that  time  he  re* 
covered  steadily  ||.  Gmelin  has  quoted  two  cases  of  death  from 

*  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxxix.  382. 

t  Toxicol.  G^n.  ii.  275. 

X  Philosophical  Transactions,  ci.  186,  181. 

§  Macartney — Orfila,  Toxicol.  G6n.  ii.  282. 

II  Kdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xii.  11. 
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excessive  smoking, — caused  in  one  by  seventeen,  in  the  other 
by  eighteen  pipes  smoked  at  a  sitting  *•  It  is  likewise  mention- 
ed by  Lanzoni  that  an  individual  fell  into  a  state  of  somnolen- 
cy and  died  lethargic  on  the  twelfth  day  in  consequence  of  tak- 
ing too  much  snuff  t;  and  Dr  Chetfne  says  "  he  is  convinced 
apoplexy  is  one  of  the  evils  in  the  train  of  that  disgusting  prac- 
tice %  f  but  this  statement  is  questionable,  as  the  daily  expe- 
rience of  every  one  must  testify. 

Serious  consequences  have  resulted  from  the  application  of 
tobacco  to  the  abraded  skin.  In  the  Ephemerides  an  account 
is  given  of  three  children  who  were  seized  with  giddiness,  vo- 
miting, and  fainting  from  the  application  of  tobacco-leaves  to 
the  head  for  the  cure  of  ring-worm  §. 

The  only  well  authenticated  cases  in  recent  times  of  death 
from  poisoning  with  tobacco  are  those  produced  by  the  em- 
ployment of  too  large  doses  in  the  way  of  injection.  Many  ac- 
cidents of  tiiis  nature  have  occurred.  One  has  been  minutely 
related  by  Dr  Grahl  of  Hamburg,  which  arpse  from  an  ounce 
or  rather  more  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes  in  water,  and  admi- 
nistered by  advice  of  a  female  quack.  The  individual,  who  la- 
boured merely  under  dyspepsia  and  obstinate  costiveness,  was 
seized  in  two  minutes  with  vomiting,  violent  convulsions,  and 
stertorous  breathing,  and  died  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ||. 
Another  accident  of  the  same  kind  is  noticed  in  the  Journal 
de  Chimie  Medicale,  where  the  person  became  as  it  were  in- 
toxicated and  died  immediately.  Instead  of  an  infusion  of  two 
drachms  she  had  used  a  decoction  of  two  ounces  f .  Even  two 
drachms,  however,  are  by  no  means  a  safe  dose.  An  anony- 
mous writer  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  says  a  patient 
of  his  died  in  convulsions  an  hour  or  two  after  receiving  a  cly- 
ster composed  of  two  drachms  infused  in  eight  ounces  **.  Nay 
in  the  Acta  Helvetica  there  is  an  account  by  an  anonymous 
writer  of  the  case  of  a  woman,  who,  after  an  injection  made  with 
one  drachm  only,  i^as  seized  with  pain  in  the  belly«  anxiety  and 

•  Pflanzengifle,  550. 

•f-  Ephem.  Cur.  Nat.  Dec.  ii. — Ann.  x.  p.  222. 

^  On  Apoplexy  and  Lethargy,  p.  ]dO. 

§  Ephem.  Cur.  Nat  Dec.  ii. — Ann.  iv.  p.  467. 

II  Hufchnd's  Journal  der  Praktischen  Ileilkunde,  Ixxi.  iv.  100. 

5  Journ.  de  Chira.  M6d.  iii.  23. 

**  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  ix.  159. 
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faintings ;  and  expired  in  a  few  hours  *.  Orfila  says  that  Sen- 
teuil  was  poisoned  by  tobacco  mixed  with  his  wine ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  fatal  when  swallowed ;  but  no  ac- 
curate case  has  yet  been  recorded  -{-. 

Evidence  is  not  wanting,  therefore,  to  prove  that  this  plant 
is  a  very  active  poison ;  yet  every  one  knows  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  habit  it  is  used  in  immense  quantities  over  the  whole 
world  as  an  article  of  luxury,  without  any -bad  effect  having  ever 
been  clearly  traced  to  it.  Its  poisonous  qualities  were  known 
in  Europe  as  soon  as  it  was  brought  from  America ;  and  the 
belief  tluit  such  properties  would  not  fail  to  be  attended,  as  in 
the  case  of  opium,  with  evil  consequences  from  its  habitual  use, 
led  to  a  good  deal  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  various  govern*^ 
roents  to  its  introduction.  Soon  after  it  was  brought  to  England 
by  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  King  James  wrote  a  philippic  against  it,  en- 
titled ^*  The  Counter-blaste  to  Tobacco."  Some  countries  even 
prohibited  it  by  severe  edicts.  Amurath  the  4th  in  particular 
made  the  smoking  of  tobacco  capital ;  several  of  the  Popes  ex- 
communicated those  who  smoked  in  the  church  of  St  Peter's ;  in 
Russia  it  was  punished  with  amputation  of  the  nose ;  and  in  the 
Canton  of  Bern  it  ranked  in  the  tables  next  to  adultery,  and 
even  so  lately  as  the  middle  of  last  century  a  particular  court 
was  held  there  for  trying  delinquents  %.  Like  every  other  per- 
secuted novelty,  however,  smoking  and  snuff-taking  passed  from 
place  to  place  with  rapidity ;  and  now  there  appear  to  be  only 
two  luxuries  which  yield  to  it  in  prevalence,  spirituous  liquors 
and  tea. 

The  only  good  account  I  have  se^n  of  the  morbid  appear*- 
ances  after  poisoning  with  tobacco  is  contained  in  the  case  de- 
scribed by  Dr  Grahl  There  was  great  lividity  of  the  back, 
paleness  of  the  lips,  flexibility  of  the  joints,  (two  days  after 
death,)  diffuse  redness  of  the  omentum  without  gorging  of  ves- 
sels, similar  redness  with  gorging  of  vessels  both  on  the  outer 
and  inner  coats  of  the  intestines,  in  some  parts  of  the  mucous 
coat  patches  of  extravasation,  unusual  emptiness  of  the  vessels 
of  the  abdomen;  while  the  stomach  was  natural,  the  lungs  pale, 
the  heart  empty  in  all  its  cavities,  and  the  brain  natural. 

•  Acta  Helvetica,  1762,  v.  330. 

+  Toiicol.  G^n.  ii.  280. 

i  Paris  and  Fonblanque's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  ii.  41  & 
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Writers  on  the  diseases  of  artizans  have  made  many  vague 
statements  on  the  supposed  baneful  effects  of  the  manufacture 
of  snuff  on  the  workmen  *.  It  is  said  they  are  liable  to  bron- 
chitis, dysentery,  ophthalmia,  carbuncles  and  furuncles.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Paris,  however,  be* 
fore  which  a  memoir  to  this  purport  was  lately  read,  the  facts 
were  contradicted  by  reference  to  the  state  of  the  workmen  at 
the  Royal  Snuff  Manufactory  of  Gros-Caillou,  where  1000 
people  are  constantly  employed  without  detriment  to  their 
health  f.  This  subject  has  been  since  investigated  with  great 
care  by  MM.  Parent-Ihtchatelet  and  jyArcet^  who  inquired  mi- 
nutely into  the  state  of  the  workmen  employed  at  all  the  great 
tobacco-manufactories  of  France,  comprising  a  population  of 
above  4000  persons ;  and  the  results  at  which  they  have  arriv- 
ed are, — that  the  workmen  very  easily  become  habituated  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  manufactory, — that  they  are  not  parti- 
cularly subject  either  to  special  diseases,  or  to  disease  general- 
ly,— and  that  they  live  on  an  average  quite  as  long  as  other 
tradesmen  \,  These  fects  are  derived  from  very  accurate  sta- 
tistical returns,  showing  the  number  of  days  each  person  is  an- 
nually off  work  from  sickness,  the  ages  at  which  superannuated 
allowance  has  been  granted,  the  period  of  death,  and  the  pre- 
valent diseases. 

*  Rammazinit  de  Morb.  OpiBcum,  535. — Fourcroy,  Essai  sur  lea  MaL  des  Ar- 
tizans, S9.-^  PatUskr,  Trait^  des  Mai.  des  Art.  202. 
t  Rerue  M^icale,  1827,  ui.  168. 
t  Annales  d'Hygiene  Publique  et  de  Med.  Leg.  L  169.     1829. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OF  POISOK&  OF  THE  UMBEIXI FERGUS  ORDER  OF  PLANT& 

The  natural  order  of  the  UmbelKJertB  contains  many  plants 
possessed  of  narcotico-aerid  properties.  The  leading  symptoms 
they  produce  are  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma;  but  several 
have  also  distinct  irritating  properties. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Hemlock* 

The  first  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Common  Hemlock,  or  Cb- 
nium  macvhtum^  one  of  the  most  abundantly  diffused  of  the 
umbelliferous  vegetables.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  those 
which  it  resembles  by  its  tall,  smooth,  spotted  stem.  Cases  of 
poisoning  caused  by  it  in  man  are  not  infrequent,  the  root  hav- 
ing been  mistaken  for  fennel,  asparagus,  parsley,  but  particu- 
larly parsnep  *.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have  fumidied  the 
poison  which  was  used  in  ancient  times  and  especially  among 
the  Greeks  for  dispatching  criminals ;  but  we  have  not  any  pre* 
cise  information  on  the  subject. 

A  peculiar  alkaloid  was  indicated  in  Hemlock  not  long  ago 
by  Brandes^  half  a  grain  of  which  killed  a  rabbit  with  symptoms 
like  those  of  tetanus  f .  Other  chemists  were  unable  to  obtain 
his  results.  But  the  subject  has  been  more  lately  taken  up  with 
success  by  Geiger^  who  obtained  from  it  a  volatile  oil,  possess- 
ing alkaloidal  properties,  eight  drops  of  which  administered  to 
a  strong  dog  occasioned  vomiting,  extension  of  the  limbs,  ge- 
neral convulsions,  and  death  in  six  minutes  %•  I  have  repeat- 
ed the  analysis  of  Geiger,  and  obtained  the  same  results ;  but 
the  poisonous  effects  of  the  alkaloid  have  appeared  to  me  very 
peculiar  and  different  from  what  has  been  represented  both  by 
Brandes  and  by  Geiger.  Dr  Morries  obtained  from  hemlock 
by  destructive  distillation  an  empyreumatic  oil  similar  in  pro- 
perties to  those  of  hyoscyamus,  stramonium  and  tobacco,  but 
producing  in  animals  a  state  of  pure  coma  §. 

*  Gmelin*s  Pflanzengifte,  S.  596. 
t  Philosophical  Magazine,  N.  S.  iv.  231. 
\  Geiger*s  Magazin  f  iir  Pharmacie,  xzxv.  72.  259. 
§  Edin.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  xxxix,  383. 
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The  effects  of  hemlock  on  the  animal  system  appear  to  be 
sometimes  purely  soporific  like  those  of  opium ;  at  other  times 
they  are  like  the  effects  of  belladonna  and  thorn-apple ;  and 
in  tiie  lower  animals  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  act  very  differently 
firom  what  is  usually  conceived  to  be  its  action  on  man, — ^the 
phenomena  being  simply  those  of  asphyxia  from  paralysis  of  the 
muscles,  without  material  convulsions  and  without  insensibility. 
Its  irritant  action  is  not  well  established. 

Or/Ua  observed  that  an  ounce  of  the  extract  of  the  leaves  kil- 
led a  dog  in  forty-five  minutes  when  swallowed,  ninety  grains 
killed  another  through  a  wound  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  twen- 
ty-eight grains  another  through  a  vein  in  two  minutes.  It  there- 
fore acts  by  entering  the  blood-vessels.  He  likewise  remarked, 
that  the  extract  is  a  very  uncertain  preparation ;  the  reason  of 
which,  according  to  Geiger^  is  that  the  alkaloid  coniais  very  easi- 
ly decomposed  in  its  natural  state  of  mixture,  being  con  vertedinto 
an  inert  resinoid  matter, — ^that  the  dried  leaves  of  hemlock  con- 
tain scarcely  any  of  it, — and  that  even  an  extract  of  the  fresh 
leaves  contiuns  very  littie,  unless  prepared  with  a  gentle  heat,  yet 
speedily  *.  The  symptoms  remarked  by  Orfila  were  convulsions 
and  insensibility;  and  in  the  dead  body  the  blood  of  the  left  ca- 
vities of  the  heart  was  sometimes  found  arterial.  In  various 
experiments  with  a  very  strong  extract  prepared  firom  the  green 
seeds  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  only  effects  I  could  remark 
were  palsy  first  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  next  of  the  chest, 
lastiy  of  the  diaphragm, — asphyxia  in  short  from  paralysis, 
without  insensibility,  and  with  slight  occasional  twitches  only  of 
thelimbs.  The  heart  was  always  found  contracting  vigorously  for 
a  long  time  after  death.  Thirty  grains  of  a  soft  extract  intro- 
duced between  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  back  killed  a  rabbit 
in  five  minutes,  and  a  five  months^  P^ppy  in  twenty  minutes. 
The  root  appears,  from  Orfilds  experiments,  not  to  be  so  ac- 
tive as  is  imagined  by  some  authors.  Two  pounds,  however, 
gathered  on  the  last  day  of  May  killed  a  dog  in  six  hours.  It 
is  probably  strongest  when  the  plant  is  in  full  vegetation;  for 
in  April  three  pounds  had  no  effect  whatever  f.  These  facts 
may  account  for  various  persons  having  found  the  juice  of  the 
root  harmless.     Gmelin  quotes  an  instance  where  four  ounces 

*  Magazin  f  Ur  Pharmacic,  zxxv.  284.  -f-  Toxicol.  G6n,  ii.  303. 
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of  the  juice  were  taken  without  iujary,  and  soother  where 
Uiree  ounces  of  the  juice  of  the  herb  were  swallowed  daily  foe 
eight  days  with  as  little  effect.  But,  as  he  judiciously  observes, 
other  less  active  plants  have  probably  been  sometimes  mistaken 
for  hemlock  *. 

Geiger  has  not  brought  forward  distinct  evidence  that  his 
conia  is  the  true  active  principle  of  hemlock.  But  from  a  con- 
siderable uumber  of  esperiments  both  with  the  alkaloid  and 
with  its  salts  I  am  satisfied  that  it  produces  in  animals  the  very 
same  effects  as  the  alcoholic  extract  mentioned  above.  It  is  a 
poison  of  extraordinary  energy.  Two  drops  neutralized  with 
muriatic  arad  killed  a  rabbit  in  one  minute  when  dropped  be- 
tween the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  back ;  and  six  drops  of  the 
pure  alkaloid  dropped  into  the  throat  of  a  puppy  killed  it  in  as 
short  a  time  -|-. 

Symptonu  in  Man. — M.  Hauf,  a  French  army  surgeon,  has 
described  a  fatal  case  of  poisoning  with  hemlock,  which  closely 
resembled  poisoning  with  opiuni.  The  subject  of  it,  a  soldier, 
had  partaken  along  with  several  comrades  of  a  soup  containing 
hemlock  leaves,  and  appeared  to  them  to  drop  asleep  not  long 
after,  while  they  were  conversing.  In  the  course  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  they  became  alarmed  on  being  all  taken  ill  with  gid- 
diness and  headach  ;  and  the  surgeon  of  the  r^ment  was  sent 
for.  He  found  the  soldier,  who  had  fallen  asleep,  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  firom  which,  however,  he  could  be  roused  for  « 
few  moments.  His  countenance  was  bloated,  the  pulse  only 
30,  and  the  extremities  cold.  The  imensibility  became  rapid- 
ly deeper  and  deeper,  till  he  died,  three  hours  after  taking  the 
soup  :t^.     His  companions  recovered. 

lyr  WaUon  has  briefly  described  two  cases  which  were  &tal 
in  (he  same  short  spaoe  of  time.  The  subjects  were  two  Dutch 
soldiers,  who,  in  common  with  several  of  their  comrades,  took 
broth  made  with  various  herbs,  and  among  the  rest  hemlock 
leaves.     Giddiness,  coma,  and  convulsions  were  the  prinrapal 

■  PHaniengifte,  S.  60i 

"f  The  rcKulls  of  ihcse  eiperimtnls  with  their  details,  which  have  appcand  to 
me  of  interest,  ware  it  for  no  other  reason  than  Ihsl  Ihej  pro*e  cunia  to  be  a  |K>i- 
91111  of  «erj  peculiar properues,  and  exceeding  energy,  will  be  published  Hpeediiy  in 
another  fbrm. 

t  CoTvinrt'i  Journal  de  MM.  i»ii.  107, 
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■yroptoms.  The  men  who  recovered  were  affected  exactly  aa 
if  they  had  taken  opium  *. 

When  the  dose  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  fatal,  there  is  some- 
times paralysis  attended  with  slight  convulsions,  as  in  a  case  no- 
ticed by  Orfila  "f*.  More  commonly  there  is  frantic  delirium. 
Matthiol  has  related  an  instance  of  this  last  description,  occur- 
ring in  the  cases  of  a  vine-dresser  and  his  wife,  who  mistook  the 
roots  for  parsneps.  Both  of  them  became  in  the  course  of  the 
night  so  delirious  that  they  ran  about  the  house,  knocking  them- 
selves against  every  object  which  came  in  their  way  %*  Kircker, 
as  quoted  by  Wibmer,  tells  a  parallel  story  of  two  monks  who 
became  so  raving  mad  after  eating  the  roots,  that  they  plunged 
into  water,  imagining  they  were  turned  into  geese,  and  they 
were  affected  for  three  years  with  incomplete  palsy  and  neural- 
gic pains  §.  These  and  some  other  cases  of  the  like  kind  re- 
corded by  the  older  medical  authors  must  be  received  with  some 
reserve.  Independently  of  other  considerations,  there  is  often 
no  certainty  that  the  poison  was  really  the  hemlock  of  modern 
botanists,  and  not  some  other  umbelliferous  vegetable. 

Morbid  Appearances. — In  Haaf 's  case  the  vessels  of  the  head 
were  much  congested ;  and  the  blood  must  have  been  very  fluid, 
for  on  opening  the  head  a  quantity  flowed  out,  which  twice  fil- 
led an  ordinary  chamber-pot.  This  state  of  the  blood  likewise 
occurred  in  a  case  which  I  examined  here  some  years  ago  along 
with  Dr  C  Coindet  of  Geneva.  A  hypochondriacal  old  woman 
took  by  advice  of  a  neighbour  two  ounces  of  a  strong  infusion 
of  hemlock  leaves  with  the  same  quantity  of  whisky,  which  she 
swallowed  in  the  morning  fasting.  She  died  in  an  hour,  coma* 
tose  and  slightly  convulsed.  The  vessels  within  the  head  were 
not  particularly  turgid ;  but  the  blood  was  everywhere  remark- 
ably fluid.  Dr  Coindet  subsequently  found  that  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  infusion  prevents  fresh  drawn  blood  from  coagulat* 
ing ;  but  I  suspect  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  here, 
for  a  carefully  prepared  alcoholic  extract  of  very  great  power, 
which  was  used  in  my  experiments  alluded  to  above,  had 
no  such  effect  on  blood  fresh  drawn  from  rabbits  and  dogs. 
On  account  of  this  extreme  fluidity  of  the  blood,  it  often  flows 

*  Fhilos.  Transactions,  xliii.  No.  473,  p.  18. 

t  Toxicol.  G6n.  ii.  311. 

\  Gmelin*s  Pflanzengifte,  p.  604. 

$  Die  Wirkung  der  Anncimittel  und  Gifte,  i.  17t2. 
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from  the  nose,  and  the  ddn  is  much  marked  with  lividity  *• 
The  fluidity  of  the  blood  is  I  suspect  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
sult of  the  proximate  cause  of  death, — slowly  formed  asphyxia. 

Cf  Poisoning  with  fVater-Hanlock. 

Another  plant  of  the  order  Umbellifene,  the  Water-Hemlock 
or  dcuta  Virosa^  possesses  even  more  enei^y  as  a  poison ;  and 
in  its  effects  it  appears  to  resemble  considerably  the  hydrocy- 
anic acid.     The  plant  is  indigenous. 

From  a  numerous  set  of  experiments  with  the  root  of  the 
Cicuta  performed  by  Wqifevy  it  appears  to  cause  true  tetanic 
convulsions  in  frequent  paroxysms,  and  death  on  the  third  day  f . 
Sehubarth  found  that  an  ounce  of  the  juice  of  the  stems  and  leaves 
collected  after  the  flowers  had  b^un  to  blow  produced  no  ef- 
fect on  the  dog  X. 

Symptoms  in  Man. — Wepfer  has  likewise  related  several  in- 
stances which  occurred  in  the  human  subject.  Among  tide  rest 
he  has  described  the  cases  of  eight  children  who  ate  the  roots 
instead  of  parsneps.  Of  those  who  were  seriously  affected  one, 
a  girl  six  years  old,  who  ultimately  recovered,  had  tetanic  fits, 
followed  by  deep  coma,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  rouse 
her  for  twenty-four  hours.  Two  of  them  died.  Tlie  first 
symptoms  in  these  two  were  swelling  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
vomiting  or  efforts  to  vomit,  then  total  insensibility,  involnn* 
tary  discharge  of  urine,  and  finally  severe  convulsions,  during 
which  the  jaws  were  locked,  the  eyes  rolled,  and  the  head  and 
spine  were  bent  backwards,  so  that  a  child  might  have  crept  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  bed-clothes.  One  of  them  died  half  an 
hour  after  being  taken  ill,  the  other  not  long  after  §. 

According  to  Guersent,  poisoning  with  the  cicuta  commences 
with  dimness  of  sight,  giddiness,  acute  headach,  anxiety,  pain  in 
the  stomach,  dryness  in  the  throat,  and  vomiting  |). 

Mertzdarff  has  related  the  particulars  of  the  inspection  of 
three  cases  which  proved  quickly  fatal  with  convulsions  and  vo- 
miting. Nothing  remarkable  seems  to  have  been  found  except 
great  gorging  of  the  cerebral  vessels  f. 

«  GmeUn't  Pflanxengifte,  p.  60a 

f  Cicut.  Aquaticae  Hist,  et  Noxaci  134. 

t  Archiv  fur  Medizin.  Erfabr.  1824,  i.  84. 

§  Cic  Aquat.  &c.  80,  and  107. 

I)  Article  Cigwt,  Diction,  des  Sciences,  Med. 

Y  Journal  Compl^mentaire,  xvii.  961. 
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Of  Poisoning  with  Hemlock  DropworL 
The  Dead-tongue  or  Hemlock  Dropwort,  the  (Enanthe  cro^ 
cata  of  botanists,  a  plant  of  the  same  family,  and  a  native  of  this 
country,  is  even  more  active  than  the  Cicuta.  It  has  an  abund- 
ant, milky,  acrid  juice.  The  plant,  according  to  Godefroi,  is 
apt  to  be  mistaken  for  hemlock  by  collectors  of  medicinal  vege- 
tables,— a  mistake  of  serious  consequence ;  for  even  a  single 
medicinal  dose  of  the  extract,  taken  instead  of  extract  of  hem- 
lock, might  prove  fatal  *• 

Symptoms  in  Man. — Or/Qa  has  collected  a  great  number  of 
fatal  cases  of  poisoning  with  the  CBnanthe,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  usual  symptoms  are  heat  in  the  throat  and  sto- 
mach, delirium,  stupor,  hardly  ever  proper  coma,  but  general- 
ly convulsions,  more  or  less  violent  f.  Mr  Howell  has  men« 
tioned  the  substance  of  eleven  cases,  which  happened  near  Pem- 
broke, and  of  which  two  proved  &tal.  The  symptoms  were 
convulsions,  without  any  previous  symptom  or  warning^,  Ray 
has  described  eight  other  cases,  which  arose  from  the  dropwort 
having  been  mistaken  for  water-parsneps.  Five  of  the  people 
died ;  and  they  were  seized  with  convulsions  suddenly  without 
any  warning  symptom.  Another  became  furiously  maniacal, 
but  recovered  his  senses  next  day  §.  Mr  Watson  has  related 
an  instance  which  proved  fatal  in  three  hours  and  a  half,  al- 
though the  symptoms  did  not  begin  till  an  hour  and  a  half  af- 
ter the  poison  was  taken  ||.  Mr  Hotdston  has  given  the  parti- 
culars of  the  case  of  a  boy,  nine  years  old,  who  ate  the  roots  by 
mistake  for  the  ground-nut,  and  died  in  four  hours,  though  part 
of  the  poison  was  expelled  by  emetics.  The  symptoms  were 
first  giddiness,  afterwards  coma  and  violent  convulsions ;  and 
af%er  death  a  handful  of  the  root  was  found  in  the  stomach,  where 
also  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  poison  was  distinctly  remarked  f  • 
It  seems  to  be  the  most  energetic  of  the  umbelliferous  vege- 
tables. In  none  of  the  fatal  cases  was  life  prolonged  beyond 
three  hours  and  a  half,  and  in  several  death  took  place  within 

*  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  viii.  170. 

f  Toxicol.  Gen.  ii.  206. 

i  Philos.  Trans,  xliv.  227. 

§  Ibidem,  xx.  84. 

II   Ibid.  L  856. 

5  London  Medical  Journal,  ii.  40. 
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an  hour.     One  man  was  killed  by  a  single  spoonful  of  the  juice 
of  the  root. 

Of  Poisoning  with  FooFs  Parsley. 

Another  nmbelliferous  plant  of  great  activity  is  FooFs  Parsley^ 
or  j^ithusa  a/napium.  It  has  occasioned  many  accidents  by  rea- 
son of  its  resemblance  to  parsley, — from  which,  however, 
it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  leaves  being  dark  and  glisten- 
ing on  their  lower  surface,  and  by  the  nanseous  smell  they  emit 
when  rubbed.  It  contains  an  alkaloid,  which  cr^'stallizes  in 
rhombic  prisms,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in 
ether.     It  was  discovered  by  Professor  Ficinus  of  Dresden  *. 

Orfila  found  that  six  ounces  of  the  juice,  when  retained  in 
the  stomach  of  a  dog  by  a  ligature,  caused  convulsions  and  stu- 
por, and  death  in  an  hour  f. 

Symptoms  in  Man. — Some  interesting  information  on  the  cha- 
racters and  properties  of  this  plant  is  contained  in  the  Medical 
and  Physical  JoumaL  Among  other  cases  the  writer  relates 
those  of  two  ladies  who  ate  a  little  of  it  in  a  sallad,  having  mis- 
taken it  for  parsley,  and  who  were  soon  seized  with  nausea, 
vomiting,  headach,  giddiness,  somnolency,  pungent  heat  in  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  numb- 
ness of  the  limbs  p  Gmelin  has  related  the  case  of  a  child,  who 
died  in  eight  hours  in  consequence  of  having  eaten  the  a?thusa. 
The  symptoms  were  spasmodic  pain  in  the  stomach,  swelling  of 
the  belly,  lividity  of  the  skin,  and  difficult  breathing  §.  In  two 
children  who  recovered  the  chief  symptoms  at  the  height  of  the 
poisoning  were  complete  insensibility,  dilated,  insensible  pupil, 
and  staring  of  the  eyes.  In  one  of  them  there  was  also  frequent 
vomiting,  in  the  other  convulsions.  The  ti'eatment  consisted  in 
the  administration  of  milk,  sinapisms  to  the  legs,  and  cold  spung- 
ing  with  vinegar  ||. 

*  Lond.  Philos.  Magazine,  N.  S.  ii.  392. 

f  ToxicoL  Gen.  ii.  323. 

X  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  xiv.  425. 

§  Geschichte  der  Pflanzengifte,  571. 

IJ    Wittke  in  Magazin  f  iir  Pharmacie,  xxxii.  228. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

OF  POISONS  OF  THE  ORDER  RANUNCULACEiE. 

The  poisons  of  the  natural  order  of  Ranvnculacem  are  most 
of  them  Acrid  only  in  their  action ;  but  two  of  them  possess 
distinctly  the  characters  of  the  Narcotico- Acrids, — Monkshood 
and  Black  Hellebore.  With  these  may  also  be  arranged  Ipeca^ 
cuan^  or  more  properly  speaking  its  principle  Emeta. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Monkshood. 

The  Monkshood,  or  Aconitum  napellus^  is  an  active  poison, 
and  a  true  narcotico-acrid.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  poison- 
ous. But  its  energy  appears  to  vary  in  different  countries.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  M,  Peschier  to  contain  a  peculiar  alka- 
loid, the  Aconita;  which  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  acids, 
and  possesses  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  plant  which  yields 
it  *.  More  lately  Geiger  and  Hesse  have  obtained  a  white  pow- 
dery principle,  of  a  bitter  taste,  fusible  not  volatile,  alkaloidal, 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  sparingly  so  in  water,  and  highly 
poisonous  f  • 

The  extract  of  the  leaves,  which  is  the  preparation  most  ge- 
nerally known,  varies  very  much  in  strength.  OrfUa  found 
that  half  an  ounce  of  one  sample,  prepared  in  the  usual  way 
from  a  decoction  of  the  leaves,  had  no  effect  whatever  on  a  dog ; 
that  two  drachms  of  another  specimen  proved  fatal  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  giddiness  and  starting  being  the  chief  symptoms ; 
and  that  two  drao&ms  of  an  extract  carefully  prepared  from  the 
expressed  juice  occasioned  death  in  two  hours,  with  palsy  of 
the  hind-legs,  great  weakness,  staggering,  and  convulsive 
twitches  of  the  head,  but  without  insensibility.  Five  drachms 
of  the  root  killed  a  dog  in  twenty-one  minutes.  A  drachm 
and  a-half  of  the  extract  of  the  juice  killed  a  dog  in  three  hours 
when  applied  to  the  cellular  tissue.  The  common  extract  oc- 
casioned death  through  that  channel  more  slowly,  and  in  gene- 
ral excited  spreading  inflammation  like  the  vegetable  acrids.  It 
is  much  more  rapidly  fatal  when  introduced  at  once  into  the 

*  Tromrosdorff's  Neues  Journal  der  Pharmacie,  ▼.  84. 
•)■  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  zx.  165. 
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blood,  thirty-six  graing  of  a  weak  extract  haying  in  one  expe- 
riment caused  death  in  four  minutes  *•  llie  aconita  of  Geiger 
and  Hesse  in  the  dose  of  a  50th  of  a  grain  will  kill  a  sparrow 
in  a  few  minutes ;  and  a  tenth  of  a  grain  proves  fatal  instanta- 
neously. 

St/mptoms  in  Man. — Few  cases  of  poisoning  with  Monks- 
hood in  the  hunum  subject  have  been  recorded*  But  accidents 
with  it  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  Valenthd  has  mentioned  one 
case  which  occurred  at  G>penhagen  of  murder  by  poisoning 
with  this  substance  f  • 

Mr  Brodie  remarked,  on  chewing  the  leaves,  a  singular  numb- 
ness in  the  lips  X ;  and  I  have  noticed  a  very  peculiar  concur- 
rence of  numbness  and  intense  tingling  in  the  lips  and  tongue 
from  chewing  a  single  seed  or  a  minute  portion  of  the  leaves 
of  some  species.  Some  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  to  be  found 
in  authors  have  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  decided  narcotic  ac- 
tion ;  while  in  others,  death  took  place  under  the  characteris- 
tic effects  of  the  pure  acrid  poisons. 

A  very  dangerous  case,  but  not  fetal,  is  recorded  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions.  The  symptoms  were  first  tingling  in 
the  jaws,  extending  subsequently  over  the  whole  body,  and 
accompanied  with  a  sensation  as  if  of  swelling  of  the  face,  then 
twitching  of  the  muscles,  fixing  of  the  eyes,  locked-jaw,  and 
failure  of  the  pulse  and  breathing,  but  without  any  aberration 
of  mind  §.  WiUis  mentions  a  case  of  poisoning  with  monks- 
hood, the  chief  symptom  of  which  was  maniacal  delirium;  and 
it  proved  fatal  ||.  Moraus^  a  Swedish  author  quoted  by  Wtb^ 
mer,  gives  an  account  of  a  similar  case :  A  man  after  eating  a 
little  of  the  fresh  herb  became  delirious,  and  a  surgeon  was 
sent  for.  Tlie  surgeon  ate  by  way  of  brag  a  considerable  quan- 
tity, and  died  comatose,  while  his  patient  recovered  f.  To 
the  same  class  of  cases  probably  belongs  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance related  by  Matthiolj  of  an  experiment  he  performed  with 
the  root  of  this  plant  on  a  criminal  who  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  but  who  consented  to  try  the  efficacy  of  a  pretended 
antidote,  on  condition  of  being  pardoned  if  be  recovered.     He 

*  Toxicologie  G^n^rale,  ii.  211. 

•)•  Pandectie  Medico-Legales,  141. 

X  Phil.  Trans,  ci.  183. 

§  Ibid,  zxxviii.  287. 

II    De  Anima  Brutomm,  289. 

5   Die  Wirkung  der  Arzneimittel  und  Giftei  i.  90. 
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took  two  do96B  of  a  draehm  each)  with  an  intenral  of  an  hour 
and  a-half  between  them.  Three  hours  after  the  second,  he 
was  attacked  with  ezceasire  weakness  and  weariness,  and  not 
long*  afterwards  with  a  conyukive  movement  of  the  mouthy 
eyes,  and  neck,  then  with  fainting  and  vomiting,  and  immedi« 
ately  with  stupor,  which  was  soon  followed  by  death  *.  The 
convulsions  did  not  begin  till  the  counter-poison  was  given, 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  mentioned. 

M*  PaUas,  in  a  thesis  published  at  Paris  in  1822,  has  relat- 
ed several  distinct  examples  of  the  irritant  action  of  monkshood. 
Three  out  of  five  persons,  who  took  a  spirituous  inftwion  of 
the  root,  which  had  been  mistaken  for  lovi^e,  died  in  two 
hours  with  vomiting,  purging,  and  burning  in  the  throat,  colic, 
and  swelling  of  the  belly  f.     A  similar  set  of  cases  have  been 
published,  which  were  also  caused  by  a  tincture  made  with 
aconite  instead  of  lovage.      An  old  woman  who  prepared  the 
cordial,  took  two  ounces  and  a-half  in  three  portions  about  mid- 
night, and  died  before  morning.     Three  other  individuals  of 
the  family  took  each  an  ounce,  and  in  half  an  hour  were  attack- 
ed with  burning  pain  from  the  throat  to  the  stomach,  colic,  and 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  a  sense  of  enlai^ement  of  the  tongue 
and  swelling  of  the  face,  vomiting  and  purging.     One  had  af- 
terwards delirium,  manifesting  itself  in  loud  cries  and  violent 
running,  but  recovered  in  two  days  afi^r  the  free  operation  of 
emetics.     The  two  others  died,  one  in  two  hours,  the  other 
half  an  hour  later  %.     The  tincture  of  the  fresh  root,  therefore, 
seems  a  very  active  preparation.     In  farther  proof  of  the  acrid 
properties  of  this  plant,  it  may  be  added  that  the  external  ap- 
plication of  the  leaves  will  sometimes  blister  the  skin  §,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  juice  into  a  wound  in  a  limb  causes  exten- 
sive inflammation  of  the  surrounding  parts  ||. 

The  only  descriptions  I  have  seen  of  the  appearances  in  the 
dead  body  were  taken  from  the  cases  of  Pallas,  and  from  those 
last  mentioned.  In  the  last  the  stomach  and  small  intestines 
were  very  red.     In  the  first,  the  gullet  and  rectum  were  also 

•  GmeUfCt  Paanzengifte,  71 S. 
t  Toziool.  G4ii.  iL  ^21. 
\  Joum  de  Chim.  M^  iii. 
§  GfneHn*t  Pflanzengifte,  717. 
II   Alberii,  Jurispr.  Med.  vi.  724. 
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redf  the  lungs  dense,  dark,  and  gorged,  and  the  cerebral  ves- 
sels turgid. 

All  the  other  species  of  Aconitum  appear  to  be  equally  poi- 
sonous with  the  A.  napellus.  The  A.  lyeoctonum  has  repeat- 
edly proved  fatal  to  man  *• 

Of  Poisoning  with  Black  Hellebore. 

The  Black  Hellebore,  Melampodium,  Christmas-rose,  or 
HeUd)cru8  niffery  is  also  a  true  narcotico-acrid  poison,  belong- 
ing to  the  JRami!nculace43B.  its  active  principle  appears  from  the 
late  researches  of  MM.  FeneuUe  and  Caprouy  to  be  an  oily  mat- 
ter containing  an  acid  f  • 

Two  or  three  drachms  of  the  root  killed  a  dog  in  eighteen 
hours,  when  swallowed;  two  drachms  killed  another  in  two 
hours  when  applied  to  a  wound ;  and  six  grains  in  a  wound 
caused  death  in  twenty-three  hours.  In  all  cases  the  leading 
symptoms  are  efforts  to  vomit,  giddiness,  palsy  of  the  hind-l^a, 
and  insensibility :):.  Ten  grains  of  the  extract  introduced  into 
the  windpipe  killed  a  rabbit  in  six  minutes  §• 

The  bulletins  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Emulation  mention 
two  characteristic  cases,  which  arose  from  the  ignorance  of  a 
quack*doctor.  Both  persons,  after  taking  a  decoction  of  the 
root,  were  seized  in  forty-five  minutes  with  vomiting,  then  with 
delirium,  and  afterwards  with  violent  convulsions.  One  died 
in  two  hours  and  a-half,  the  other  in  less  than  two  hours  ||* 
Morgagni  has  related  a  case  which  proved  fatal  in  about  six- 
teen hours,  the  leading  symptoms  of  which  were  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  vomiting.  The  dose  in  this  instance  was  only 
half  a  drachm  of  the  extract  f .  In  a  case  not  fatal,  related  by 
Dr  FahrenhoTsty  a  German  physician,  the  symptoms  were  those 
of  irritant  poisoning  generally,  that  is  burning  pain  in  the  sto* 
mach  and  throat,  violent  vomiting  to  the  extent  of  sixty  times 
in  the  first  two  hours,  q^amps  of  the  limbs,  and  cold  sweating. 
The  most  material  symptoms  were  at  this  time  quickly  subdued 

•  Buchner^s  Toxikologie,  283.   ♦ 
f  Journal  de  Pharroaciei  vii.  508l 
+  OrJUa,  Tox.  G^n.  ii.  226. 

§  Sduihel,  Diss.  Inaug.  de  Effectibus  Veratri  albi  ct  Hellebori  nigri,  p.  8i. 
Tubing, 

y   Bullet,  de  la  Soc  Med.  d*Em.  Avril  18ia 

5  De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Morbonim,  Epiat  lix.  15. 
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by  sinapistus  to  the  belly  and  anodyne  demulcents  given  inter- 
nally; and  in  four  days  the  patient  was  well.  The  dose  here 
was  a  table-spoonful  of  the  root  in  fine  powder  *. 

The  morbid  appearances  in  the  last  case  were  the  signs  of 
inflammation  in  the  digestive  canal,  particularly  in  the  great 
intestines.  In  the  cases  described  in  the  French  bulletins,  tikere 
was  gorging  of  the  lungs,  and  the  stomach  had  a  brownish- 
black  colour,  as  if  gangrenous. 

The  other  species  of  hellebore  have  not  been  carefully  exa- 
mined ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  all  possess  similar  proper- 
ties. The  H.  hyemalia  and  viridis  are  said  by  Buchuer  to  be 
weaker  than  the  H*  niger  ;  and  the  H.fcetidus  is  the  most  poi^' 
sonous  of  all  f . 

Cf  Poisoning  with  Ipecaeuan, 

Ipecacuan  is  well  known  as  an  emetic.  It  is  procured  from 
various  plants  of  the  natural  family  Rubiaceae,  more  especially 
from  one  or  more  species  of  Cephaelis.  It  contains  a  peculiar 
principle  not  yet  crystallized,  which  is  white,  permanent  in  the 
air,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  fusible  about  122°  F.,  capable  of  forming  crystallizable 
salts  with  acids,  and  possessing  an  alkaline  reaction  on  litmus. 
It  was  discovered  by  AT.  PeUetier  f . 

Ipecacuan  itself  is  not  known  to  be  a  poison ;  because  in  con- 
sequence of  its  emetic  properties  it  is  quickly  discharged  from 
the  stomach.  But  in  doses  of  considerable  magnitude  it  would 
probably  be  dangerous.  In  some  constitutions  the  odoriferous 
effluvia  from  the  powder  induce  difficult  breathing,  anxiety,  and 
imperfect  convulsions.  I  have  met  with  several  instances  of  this 
singular  idiosyncrasy,  and  one  in  particular  where  the  subject 
of  it,  a  surgeon's  apprentice,  suffered  so  often  and  so  severely 
as  to  be  induced  to  abandon  the  medical  profession.  A  German 
physician,  i>rP^>^«r,  has  published  a  remarkable  case  of  a  drug- 
gist's servant,  who,  in  consequence  of  incautiously  inhaling  the 
dust  of  ipecacuan  powder,  was  attacked  with  a  sense  of  tight- 
ness in  the  chest,  vomiting,  and  soon  after  an  alarming  sense  of 

*  Wibmer^  Die  Wirkung  der  Anneimittel  und  Gifte,  liL  10. 
t  Buchner's  Toxikologie,  272. 

\  Recherches  Chim.  et  Physiol,  sur  Plpecacuanba.     Journal  de  Pharmacie, 
iii.  145. 
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suiFocation  from  tightness  of  the  throat.  When  theBe  sjrmp- 
toms  had  continued  several  hoars  the  uneasiness  in  the  throat 
was  removed  after  the  use  of  a  decoction  of  ova-ursi  and  rha- 
tany-root ;  but  the  dyspnoea  remained  several  dajrs  *. 

Its  active  principle,  Emeta,  is  a  powerful  poison.  Two  grains 
of  the  pure  alkaloid  will  kill  a  dog;  and  the  symptoms  are  fre- 
quent vomiting,  followed  by  sopor  and  coma,  and  death  in  fif- 
teen or  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  dead  body  the  lungs  and  sto- 
mach are  found  inflamed.  The  same  effects  result  from  inject- 
ing it  into  a  vein,  or  applying  it  to  a  wound  f.  It  appears;, 
then,  to  be  a  narcotico-acrid.  But  its  irritant  properties  are  so 
prominent  that  it  might  be  very  properly  arranged  with  the  ve- 
getable acrids.  ^ 

*  RvH*a  Magfudn  fiir  die  geanomte  HeJlkimde,  xxxiL  182. 
•f  Magendie.  Formulaire  pour  la  Preparation,  &c.  de  plusieurs  Nouv.  Medica- 
mens.     5eme  cd.  67* 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Of  POISONING  WITH  SaUILL,  MEADOW-SAFFRON,  WHITS 

HELLEBORE,  AND  FOXGLOYX. 

Squill. 

The  root  of  the  Squill  or  Scilla  mariiima  possesses  the  pro*- 
perties  of  the  Dareotico-acrids*  OfjtUit  experiments  on  ani- 
mals, indeed,  assign  to  it  only  an  action  on  the  nervous  system. 
He  found  that  two  ounces  and  a-half  of  the  fresh-root,  when 
secured  in  the  stomach  of  a  dog  by  a  ligature  on  the  gullet,  ex- 
cited efforts  to  vomit,  dilated  pupil,  and  lethai^ ;  and  in  two 
hours  the  animal  suddenly  fell  down  in  a  violent  fit  of  tetanus 
and  expired.  From  thirty-six  grains  injected  into  the  ji^ular 
vein  no  effect  followed  for  sixteen  hours ;  when  at  last,  as  in 
the  former  case,  the  animal  dropped  down  convulsed  and  died 
immediately  *. 

The  effects,  however,  caused  by  squill  on  man  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  is  also  an  active  irritant;  for  it  causes  sickness,  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  gripes,  and  bloody  urine,  when  given  in  over-doses. 
It  has  likewise  produced  narcotic  symptoms  in  man.  Lange 
mentions  an  instance  of  a  woman,  who  died  from  taking  a  spoon- 
ful of  the  root  in  powder  to  cure  tympanitis.  She  was  imme- 
diately seized  with  violent  pain  in  the  stomach ;  and  in  a  short 
time  expired  in  convulsions.  The  stomach  was  found  every 
where  inflamed,  and  in  some  parts  eroded  "f*.  Twenty-four 
grains  of  the  powder  have  proved  latal  X^  I  have  seen  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  the  syrup  of  squills,  which  is  a  common  medi- 
cinal dose,  cause  severe  vomiting,  purging  and  pain. 

An  acrid  principle  has  been  discovered  in  the  squill.  A  grain 
of  it  will  kill  a  dog. 

OfPoisoninff  xcith  White  Hellebore  and  Meadoiv-Sajffran, 

The  White  Hellebore  or  Feraimm  attnany  another  spedes  of 
the  same  genus,  the  V.  sabadilla^  and  the  Meadow-Saffron  or 

*  Toxicol.  G6n.  ii.  202.  • 

*|-  Tentamen  Physico-inedicuxn  de  Remediis  Brunsv.  1 70. 

^   Vogel — Journal  dc  Fhysiquey  Ixxv.  194. 
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Colckieum  autwnnalej  are  characteristic  examples  of  the  Narco- 
tico-acrids. 

They  all  onre  their  properties  to  an  alkaloid,  which  was  at 
one  time  thought  to  be  the  same  in  all  three ;  but  two  are  now 
acknowledged,  Veratria  and  Cclchicia.  M.  Andral  has  fonnd  that 
veratria  in  small  doses  excites  violent  vomiting  and  purging ;  in 
larger  doses,  or  when  injected  into  a  vein,  though  in  ndnute 
quantity,  it  causes  death  by  tetanus,  without  any  local  symptoms 
of  irritation  *•  It  is  a  most  powerful  sternutatory.  Geiger  and 
Hesse^  the  discoverers  of  colchicia,  found  that  a  tenth  of  a  grain 
dissolved  in  weak  spirit  killed  a  young  cat  in  twelve  hours,  with 
diarrhoea,  vomiting,  and  convulsions ;  and  that  the  stomach  and 
intestines  were  much  inflamed,  and  blood  extravasated  through- 
out their  whole  course  -f-. 

The  veratrum  itself  is  also  very  poisonous.  The  best  account 
of  its  effects  is  contained  in  a  Thesis  by  Dr  Schabdy  published 
at  Tiibingen  in  1 817.  Collecting  together  the  experiments  pre* 
vionsly  made  by  Wepfer,  Courten,  Viborg,  and  Orfila,  and  ad- 
ding a  number  of  excellent  experiments  of  his  own,  he  infers 
that  it  is  poisonous  to  animals  of  all  classes, — ^horses,  dogs,  cats, 
rabbits,  jackdaws,  starlings,  frogs,  snails,  and  flies ; — ^that  it  acts 
in  whatever  way  it  is  introduced  into  the  sjrstem, — ^by  the  sto* 
mach,  rectum,  windpipe,  nostrils,  pleural  membrane  of  the  chest, 
an  external  wound,  or  the  veins ; — that  it  produces  in  every  in- 
stance symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  in- 
jury of  the  nervous  system ; — and  that  it  is  very  actif  e,  three 
grains  of  the  extract  applied  to  the  nostrils  of  a  cat  having  kil- 
led it  in  sixteen  hours  |. 

Symptoms  in  Man.— Its  effects  on  man  are  similar.  A  sin- 
gular account  of  several  cases  of  poisoning  with  the  root  is  con- 
tained in  Rusf  8  Journal.  A  family  of  eight  people,  in  conse- 
quence of  eating  bread  for  a  whole  week,  in  whidi  the  powder 
of  the  root  had  been  introduced  by  mistake  instead  of  cunua 
seeds,  were  attacked  with  pdns  in  the  belly,  a  sensation  as  if 
the  whole  intestines  were  wound  up  into  a  clue,  swelling  of 
the  tongue,  soreness  of  the  mouth,  and  giddiness ;  but  they  all 
recovered  by  changing  the  bread  and  taking  gentle  laxatives  §ih 

*  Journal  de  Physiol,  i.  64. 

i-  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  xx.  104. 

X  De  Effectibus  Ver.  alb.  et  Hell,  nigri.     Tubings,  1817. 

§  Mag.  fiir  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  xiv.  547. 
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Another  set  of  cases  of  a  more  ag'^ravated  nature,  though 
still  not  fataly  is  given  in  Horn's  Archives  *.  Three  people 
took  the  root  by  mistake  for  Galanga  root.  The  symptoms 
that  ensued  were  very  characteristic  of  its  double  action.  In 
an  hour  they  had  all  burning  in  the  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach, 
followed  by  nausea,' dysuria,  and  vomiting;  weakness  and  stiff- 
ness of  the  limbs;  giddiness,  blindness,  and  dilated  pupil ;  great 
faintness,  convulsive  breathing,  and  small  pulse.  One  of  tihem, 
an  elderly  woman,  who  took  the  largest  share,  had  an  imper- 
ceptible pulse,  stertorous  breathing,  and  total  insensibility  even 
to  ammonia  held  under  the  nose.  Next  day  she  continued  le- 
thargic, complained  of  headach,  and  had  an  eruption  like  flea- 
bites.  A  fatal  case  is  quoted  by  BenU  firom  Schuster's  Medi- 
cal Journal.  A  man  took  twice  as  much  as  could  be  held  on 
the  point  of  a  knife,  was  attacked  with  violent  and  incessant 
vomiting,  and  lived  only  from  morning  till  night.  The  gullet, 
stomach,  and  colon  were  here  and  there  inflamed  f  • 

Several  cases  of  fatal  poisoning  with  the  Cokhicwn  auiumnale 
or  Meadow-Safiron  have  occurred  in  consequence  of  its  too 
free  use  in  the  treatment  of  Gout  In  the  Edinburgh  Journal 
a  case  is  briefly  noticed  of  a  man  who  took  by  mistake  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  the  tincture,  and  died  in  forty-eight  hours,  after 
sufiering  much  from  vomiting,  acute  pain  in  the  stomach,  colic, 
purging,  and  delirium  %.  BenU  has  noticed  the  cases  of  two 
children  who  were  poisoned  by  a  handful  of  colchicum  seeds, 
and  who  died  in  a  day,  affected  with  violent  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing §.  Mr  Fereday  of  Dudley  relates  a  carefully  detailed  case 
of  a  man  who  died  in  forty-seven  hours  after  swallowing  by 
mistake  two  ounces  of  the  wine  of  the  seeds,  and  in  whom  the 
symptoms  were  acute  pain,  coming  on  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
then  retching,  vomiting,  and  tenesmus,  feeble  pulse,  anxious 
expression,  afterwards  incessant  coffee-coloured  vomiting,  sup- 
pression of  urine,  excessive  weakness  of  the  limbs  and  feeble 
respiration,  and  for  a  short  period  before  death  profuse,  dark, 
watery  purging.  There  was  neither  insensibility  nor  convul- 
sions II .     ChevaUier  has  described  a  similar  instance  where  a 

«  ArchiT  fiir  Mediz.  ErfidiruDg,  1825. 

•f  Beitriige  xur  Gerichtl.  Anneik.  it.  47. 

X  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  xW.  262. 

$  Beitrage,  ftc  iv.  246. 

II  London  Madical  Gazette^  s.  160. 
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vinoua  infufiiou  of  the  powder  of  the  root  was  tateatioiiaUy  ad* 
minutered  as  a  poison,  and  oooanoned  in  a  few  mtnatea  bnnw 
ing  pain,  urgent  thirst,  frequent  vomiting  of  mucus,  and  death 
in  three  days  *•  The  flowers  are  not  less  poisonous  than  the 
bulbs  and  seeds,  A  case  is  noticed  in  Oeiger's  Journal  of  poi« 
aoning  with  a  decoction  of  some  handfiils  of  the  flowers,  where 
death  occurred  within  twenty-four  hours,  under  inces^nt  colic, 
vomiting  and  purging  f. 

In  the  bodies  of  the  children  mentioned  by  Bemt  there  was 
considerable  redness  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines ;  in 
Geiger^s  case  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  only ; 
in  the  case  mentioned  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  and  in  that 
related  by  Chevallier  there  vras  no  morbid  appearance  at  all  to 
be  found.  In  Mr  Fereday's  case  the  omentum  was  curled  and 
folded  up  between  the  stomach  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fiver 
and  diaphragm  on  the  other ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  were 
coated  with  much  mucus ;  there  was  no  appearance  of  inflam- 
mation there»  but  on  two  points,  one  in  the  stomach,  the  other 
'm  the  j^unum,  a  red  patch  appeared,  owing  to  blood  efiused 
between  the  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats ;  the  bladder  was 
empty,  the  pleura  red,  the  lungs  much  gorged,  their  surfece, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  diaphragm  and  heart  covered  with  eechy- 
mosed  spots ;  and  the  dun  over  most  of  the  body  presented 
patches  of  a  purple  e£Borescence. 

It  is  probable  that  the  power  of  the  root  varies  considersbly, 
like  that  of  hyoscyamus  and  hemlock,  according  to  the  sea- 
sou  ;  for  Cfrfila  has  remarked,  that  three  bulbs  collected  in  June 
had  no  effect  on  dogs  %.  Yet  it  is  usually  considered  most  active 
about  that  time.  Buchner  mentions  that  it  has  been  lately  found 
most  energetic  in  the  autumn  §.  The  seeds  are  probably  much 
more  active  than  the  root. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Foxglove, 

Foxglove,  or  Digitalia  PHrjmna^  a  plant  whidi  is  commoa 
in  this  country  both  as  a  native  and  in  gardens,  possesses  power- 
ful and  peculiar  properties.     The  leaves  are  considered  its  most 

•  Journal  de  Chiinle  Medicale,  viiL  d51. 
T  Magazin  Tiir  Pharroacie,  xxx.  287. 
\  Toxicol.  G6n.  ii.  257. 
§  Bttckncr'i  Toxikologic,  p.  349. 
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aotive  part.  They  coatain  an  alkaloid ;  but  ekemists  hare  not 
fixed  ita  nature  with  preciaion.  Af«  £e  Bjoyer  of  Geneva  pro- 
cured  a  pitohy,  deliqneacent,  uncrystallisable  subatance  * ;  but 
more  lately  M.  Paxyuy  obtained  a  principle  in  fine  acicular 
crystalsi  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water, 
alkaline  in  its  reaction,  and  of  a  very  acrid  taste.  This  princi- 
ple is  called  Digitalin  f.  The  leaves,  like  thoae  of  other  nar- 
cotic vegetables,  yield  by  destructive  distillation  an  empyreuma- 
tic  oil  similar  in  chemical  qualities  and  physiological  effects  to 
the  erapyreumatic  oil  of  hyosoyamus  :|:. 

From  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  animals  by  Or-^ 
f^  with  the  powder,  extract  and  tincture  of  the  leavea,  fox- 
glove appears  to  cause  in  moderate  doses  vomiting,  giddiness, 
languor,  and  death  in  twenty-four  hours,  without  any  other 
symptom  of  note ;  but  in  larger  doses,  it  likewise  produces  tre- 
mors, convulsions,  stupor  and  coma.  It  acts  energetically  both 
when  applied  to  a  wound,  and  when  injected  into  a  vein  §• 

Symptovu  in  Man* — Upon  man  its  effects  as  a  poison  have 
been  frequently  noticed,  partly  in  consequence  of  its  being 
given  by  mistake  in  too  large  a  dose  as  a  medicine,  partly  on 
account  of  the  singular  property  it  possesses,  in  common  with 
mercury,  of  aocumulating  silently  in  the  system,  when  given 
long  in  moderate  doses»  and  at  length  prododng  constitutional 
effects,  even  after  it  has  been  discontinued.  The  effects  of  a 
dose  somewhat  larger  than  is 'usually  given,  are  great  nausea, 
frontal  beadacb,  sense  of  disagreeable  dryness  in  the  gums  and 
pharynx,  some  salivation,  giddiness,  weakness  of  the  limbs, 
feebleness  and  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  in  a  few  hours 
an  appearance  of  sparks  before  the  eyes,  and  subsequently  dim- 
ness of  vision,  and  a  feeling  of  pressure  on  the  eye-baUs.  These 
effects  may  be  occasioned  by  so  small  a  dose  aa  two  or  three 
grains  of  good  foxglove  ||.  The  symptoms  arising  from  its  gra- 
dual accumulation  are  in  the  slighter  cases  nausea,  vomiting, 
giddiness,  want  of  sleep,  sense  of  heat  throughout  the  body, 
and  of  pulsation  in  the  bead,  general  depression,  sometimes 
diarrhcea,  sometimes  salivation,  and  for  the  most  part  profuse 

*  Bibliotheque  Univenelk  de  G^dve,  xxvi.  10*2.  . 

-)-  DuncatCa  Supplement  to  the  Dispensatory,  p.  49. 

4:  Dr  Morries^  Edln.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxxix.  377. 

§  Toxicologie  G4n.  ii.  286. 

H   fVibmer.  Die  Wirkung,  &c.  ii.  312,  from  Schroek,  de  Digit.  Purpurea,  1829. 
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sweatiiig.  In  more  urgent  casee  oonvakionB  also  oecnr;  and 
it  appears  from  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr  BlackaU^  that  the  disor* 
der  thus  induced  may  prove  fataL  One  of  his  patients,  while 
taking  two  drachms  of  the  infusion  of  the  leaves  daily,  was  at- 
tacked with  pain  over  the  eyes  and  confusion,  followed  in  twen- 
ty-four honrs  by  a  profuse  watery  diarrhoea,  delirium,  general 
convulsions,  insensibility,  and  an  almost  complete  stoppage  of 
the  pulse*  Although  some  relief  was  derived  from  an  opiate 
clyster,  the  convulsions  continued  to  recur  in  frequent  parox- 
ysms for  three  weeks;  in  the  intervals  he  was  forgetful  and  de- 
lirious ;  and  at  length  he  died  in  one  of  the  convulsive  fits  *. 

A  case  whidi  exemplifies  the  eflPects  of  a  single  large  dose  is 
related  in  the  Iklinburgh  Journal.  An  old  woman  drank  ten 
ounces  of  a  decoction  made  from  a  handful  of  the  leaves  in  a 
quart  of  water.  She  grew  sick  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and 
for  two  dajrs  she  had  incessant  retching  and  vomiting,  with 
great  faintnessand  cold  sweats  in  the  intervals,  some  salivation 
and  swelling  of  the  lips,  and  a  pulse  feeble,  irregular,  intermit- 
tiug,  and  not  above  40.  She  had  also  suppression  of  urine  for 
three  daysf. 

A  somewhat  similar  instance  maybe  found  in  the  Journal  de 
MMecine.  A  man,  fifty-five  years  old,  took  by  mistake  a  drachm 
instead  of  a  grain  for  asthma,  and  was  attacked  in  an  hour  with 
vomiting,  giddiness,  excessive  debility,  so  that  he  could  not 
stand,  loss  of  sight,  colic,  and  sfow  pulse.  These  effects  con- 
tinued more  or  less  for  four  days,  when  the  vomiting  ceased; 
and  the  other  symptoms  then  successively  disappeared,  the  vi- 
sion, however,  remaining  depraved  for  nearly  a  fortnight  %• 

A  very  interesting  fatal  case,  which  arose  from  an  over-dose 
administered  by  a  quack  doctor,  and  which  became  the  groand 
of  a  criminal  trial  at  London  in  1826,  is  shortly  noticed  in  the 
same  Journal.  Six  ounces  of  a  strong  decoction  were  taken 
as  a  laxative  early  in  the  morning.  Vomiting,  colic,  and  purg- 
ing, were  the  first  symptoms ;  towards  the  aflemoon  lethargy 
supervened ;  about  midnight  the  colic  and  purging  returned ; 
afterwards  general  convulsions  made  their  i^pearance ;  and  a 
surgeon,  who  saw  the  patient  at  an  early  hour  of  the  succeed- 

*  Blackallon  Dropsy,  p.  IIZ. 

f  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  tu.  149. 

X  BidauH  de  VUlkrs,  Journal  de  M^ecine,  NoTembre  1817. 
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ing  morning,  found  him  violently  convulsed,  with  the  pupils 
dilated  and  insensible,  and  the  pulse  slow,  feeble,  and  irregular. 
Coma  gradually  succeeded,  and  death  took  place  in  twenty-two 
hours  after  the  poison  was  swallowed  *• 

This  is  the  only  case  in  which  I  have  seen  an  account  of  the 
appearances  in  the  dead  body,  and  they  are  related  very  imper- 
fectly. It  is  merely  said  that  the  external  membranes  of  the 
brain  were  much  injected  with  blood,  and  the  inner  coat  of  the 
stomach  red  in  some  parts. 

The  affections  induced  by  poisoning  with  digitalis  are  often 
much  more  lasting  than  the  effects  of  most  other  vegetable  nar- 
cotics. Dr  Blackall's  case  is  one  instance  in  point,  and  another 
no  less  remarkable  in  its  details  is  described  in  Corvisart's  Jour- 
nal. The  usual  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  were  pro- 
duced by  a  drachm  of  the  powder  being  taken  by  mistake ;  and 
the  slowness  of  the  pulse  did  not  begin  to  go  off  for  seven  days, 
the  affection  of  the  sight  not  for  five  days  more  f . 

The  preparations  of  foxglove  are  very  uncertain  in  strength. 
From  what  I  have  observed  in  the  course  of  their  medicinal 
employment,  I  conceive  few  powders  retain  the  active  proper* 
ties  of  the  leaves,  and  even  not  many  tinctures.  Two  ounces 
of  the  tincture  of  the  London  Collie  have  been  taken  in  two 
doses  with  a  short  interval  between  them,  yet  without  causing 
any  inconvenience  |.  This  assuredly  could  not  happen  with  a 
sound  preparation. 

*  £din.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  xxvU.  223,  from  Morning  Cbronide,  Oct.  90 
and  31,  1826. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

OF  POISONING  WITH  STEYCHNIA,  NUX  VOMICA,  AND 

FAL8B-ANGU8TURA. 

The  Second  Groape  of  the  Nareotico- Acrids  indndes  a  £ew 
vegetable  poisons  that  act  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  Thej  in- 
duce violent  spasmty  exactly  like  tetanus,  and  cause  death  dur- 
ing a  fity  probably  by  suspending  the  respiration.  In  this  respect 
they  resemble  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  water-hemlock;  hot 
they  differ  from  these  and  all  similar  poisons  in  not  impairing 
the  sensibility.  During  the  intervals  of  the  fits  the  sensibility 
is  on  the  contrary  heightened,  and  the  faculties  acute. 

Death,  however,  does  not  always  take  place  by  tetanus.  In 
some  cases  the  departure  of  the  convulsions  has  been  followed 
by  a  fatal  state  of  general  and  indescribable  exhaustion. 

Besides  thus  acting  violently  on  the  nervous  system,  they 
also  possess  local  irritant  properties ;  but  these  are  seldom  ob- 
served on  account  of  the  deadliness  and  quickness  of  their  re- 
mote operation  on  the  spine  and  nerves. 

They  exert  their  action  by  entering  the  blood-vessels.  The 
dose  required  to  prove  fatal  is  exceedingly  small.  The  oi^n 
acted  on  is  chiefly  the  spinal  chord ;  but  sometimes  they  seem 
also  to  act  on  the  heart. 

They  seldom  leave  any  morbid  appearances  in  the  dead  body. 
Like  the  other  causes  of  death  by  obstructed  respiration,  such 
as  drowning  and  strangling,  they  produce  venous  congestion ; 
but  this  is  frequently  inconsiderable.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  leave  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

Their  energy  resides  in  peculiar  alkaloids.  There  are  only 
two  genera  included  in  this  groupe,  the  plants  of  the  genus 
Stn/chnoSj  and  the  Brucea  caUidysenterica. 

Several  species  of  Strychnos  have  been  examined,  namely, 
the  S.  Nuz'VomicOi  the  S.  SancH  Ignatii  or  the  St  Ignatius  Bean, 
the  jS.  colubrina^  the  5.  TietUe,  which  yields  an  Indian  poison  the 
Upas  Tieutc,  the  5.  Guianensis^  and  likewise  the  S.potatorumaud 
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S,  pseudfh-kina ;  and  all  hare  been  found  to  pomess  the  same  re* 
markable  properties,  except  tbe  last  two,  which  are  inert. 

All  of  them,  except  the  S.  pseudo^kinot  and  probably  the 
S.  potatorum  *,  contain  an  alkaloid  to  which  their  poisonous  pro- 
perties are  owing.  This  is  the  Strychnia  or  Strychnin,  a  sub- 
stance which  has  lately  been  made  the  subject  of  many  experi- 
ments by  chemists  and  physiologists. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Strychnia. 

Strychnia  was  discorered  by  PeUetier  and  Caventon  soon  af- 
ter the  discovery  of  morphia  f.  For  an  account  of  the  best 
process  for  preparing  it,  die  reader  may  consult  a  paper  by  Jlf; 
Henry  in  the  journal  quoted  below  %• 

Its  leading  properties  are  the  following.  Its  crystals  when 
pure  are  elongated  octahedres.  It  has  a  most  intensely  bitter 
taste,  which  is  perceptible,  it  is  said,  when  a  gridn  is  dissolved 
in  80  lbs.  of  water  §.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  the  volatile  oils.  Its  alcoholic  so- 
lution has  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  forms  neutral  and  crystal- 
lizable  salts  with  the  acids.  In  its  ordinary  form  it  is  turned 
orange-red  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid ;  which  tint  becomes 
violet-blue  on  the  gradual  addition  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammo- 
nia. The  action  of  nitric  acid  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
yellow  colouring  matter,  or  of  another  alkaloid,  Brucia,  which 
is  also  contained  in  nux  vomica,  but  exists  in  larger  quantity 
in  the  False  Angustura  bark.  Pure  strydinia  is  not  turned 
orange-red  by  nitric  acid  ||. 

Except  Hydrocyanic  acid  no  poison  is  endowed  with  such 
destructive  energy  as  Strychnia.  I  have  killed  a  dog  in  two 
minutes  with  a  sixth  part  of  a  grain  injected  in  the  form  of 
alcoholic  solution  into  the  chest ;  I  have  seen  a  wild-boar  kil- 
led in  the  same  manner  with  a  third  of  a  grain  in  ten  minutes ; 
and  there  is  littie  doubt  that  half  a  grain  thrust  into  a  wound 
might  kill  a  man  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. — It  acts  in 
whatever  way  it  is  introduced  into  the  system,  but  most  ener- 
getically when  injected  into  a  vein. — The  symptoms  produced 

*  Plantes  Usuellea  dea  Braziliens,  Livraiaoii  i.  S. 

f  Ann.  de  Chimu  et  de  Pbys.  x.  142. 

I  Journal  de  Pharmade,  viiL  401. 

§  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  x.  153. 

|(  PeUetier  and  Cavenioth  Ibidem,  zzvi.  56. 
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are  verjr  uniform  and  striking.  The  animal  becomes  agitated 
and  trembles,  and  is  then  seized  with  stiflfness  and  starting  of 
the  limbs.  These  symptoms  increase  till  at  length  it  is  attacked 
with  a  fit  of  violent  general  spasm,  in  which  the  head  is  bent 
back,  the  spine  stiffened,  the  limbs  extended  and  rigid,  and  the 
re^iration  checked  by  the  fixing  of  the  chest.  The  fit  is  then 
succeeded  by  an  interval  of  calm,  daring  which  the  senses  are 
qaite  entire  or  unnaturally  acute.  But  another  paroxysm  soon 
sets  in,  and  then  another  and  another,  till  at  length  a  fit  takes 
place  more  violent  than  any  before  it ;  and  the  animal  perishes 
suffocated.  The  first  symptoms  appear  in  60  or  90  seconds, 
when  the  poison  is  applied  to  a  wound.  When  it  is  injected 
into  the  pleura,  I  have  known  them  b^n  in  45  seconds^  and 
PeUetier  and  Caventau  have  seen  them  begin  in  15  seconds  *. 
M.  BauiUaud  has  recently  found  that  it  has  no  effect  when  di- 
rectly applied  to  the  nerves  f . 

Strychnia  has  been  found  by  PeUetier  and  Caventou  in  four 
species  of  the  Strychnos^  the  Nux  Vomica^  Sancti  Ignatii^  Colu" 
brina,  and  Tieute;  and  from  the  researches  of  MM.  Martios 
and  Herberger  on  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  Ame* 
rican  poison  Urari,  it  is  also  probably  contained  in  the  S.  Gitt« 
aneiuiM  %.     Vauquelin  could  not  find  it  in  the  Pseudo^kauu 

Of  Poisoning  until  Ntuc  Vomica, 

Tests  of  Nux  Vomica. — Nux  Vomica,  the  most  common  of 
the  species,  is  a  flat,  roundish  kernel,  hardly  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  brown  colour,  and  covered  with 
short  silky  hair.  In  powder  it  has  a  dirty  greenish  gray  co- 
lour, an  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  an  odour  like  powder  of  li- 
quorice. It  inflames  on  burning  charcoal,  and  when  treated 
with  nitric  acid  acquires  an  orange-red  colour,  which  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  addition  of  protochloride  of  tin.  Its  infusion 
also  is  turned  orange-red  by  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  gray- 
ish white  with  tincture  of  galls. 

OrJUa  and  Barruel  have  made  some  experiments  on  the  mode 
of  detecting  it  in  the  stomach,  and  the  following  is  the  plan  re- 
commended by  them.  The  contents  of  the  stomach,  or  the 
powder,  if  it  can  be  separated,  must  be  boiled  in  water  acidu- 

*  Annales  de  Chiro.  et  de  Phys.  xxvi.  44. 
tIArehiTcs  G6n.  de  MM.  xii.  469. 
I  Bucbner's  Rcpertorium  f  tir  die  Pharmacie. 
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lated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  after  filtration  is  neu-* 
tralized  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  then  evi^rated  to  dryness. 
The  dry  mass  is  then  acted  on  with  successive  portions  of  al- 
cohol, and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup.  The 
product  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  precipitates  with  ammonia, 
becomes  deep  orange-red  with  nitric  acid,  and  will  sometimes 
deposit  crystals  of  strychnia  on  standing  two  or  three  days  *. 

These  experiments  it  is  important  to  remember,  because, 
contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  regard  to  vegetable  poisons  ge- 
nerally, nuz  vomica  is  very  often  found  in  the  stomachs  of  those 
poisoned  with  it. 

Its  Mode  of  Action  and  Symptoms  in  Man, — The  poisonous 
properties  of  nux  vomica  are  now  well  known  to  the  vulgar ; 
and  in  consequence  it  is  occasionally  made  the  instrument  of  vo- 
luntary death,  although  no  poison  causes  such  torture.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  on  account  of  its  intensely  bitter  taste,  how 
anv  one  could  make  it  the  instrument  of  murder.  But  a  fact  is 
stated  in  Rust's  Journal,  which  shows  that  it  may  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  At  a  drinking  party  one  man  wagered  with  another, 
that  if  he  took  a  little  cocculus  indicus  in  beer,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  walk  home  on  his  head.  The  wager  was  taken  and 
the  potion  drunk;  but  nux  vomica  was  substituted  for  the  coc- 
culus indicus,  itself  too  a  virulent  poison ;  and  the  man  went 
home  and  died  in  convulsions  fifteen  minutes  afterwards  f . 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  on  animals  with  nux  vo- 
mica ;  but  die  most  accurate  are  those  of  Magendie  and  DeliUe 
read  before  the  French  Institute  in  1809.  The  symptoms  they 
remarked  were  precisely  the  same  with  those  produced  by 
strychnia.  Half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  killed  a  dog  in  forty- 
five  minutes,  and  a  grain  and  a  half  of  the  alcoholic  extract 
thrust  into  a  wound  killed  another  in  seven  minutes.  The  ani- 
mals uniformly  experienced  dreadful  fits  of  tetanic  spasm,  and 
were  carried  off  during  a  paroxysm. 

The  cause  of  death  appears  to  be  prolonged  spasm  of  the  tho- 
racic muscles  of  respiration.  The  spasm  of  these  muscles  is  ap- 
parent in  the  unavailing  efforts  which  the  animals  make  to  in- 
spire. The  external  muscles  of  the  chest  may  be  felt  during 
the  fits  as  hard  almost  as  bone  i  and,  according  to  an  experi- 

*  Archives  G^.  de  M6d.  yiii.  22. 

I  Magazin  fiir  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  z?ii.  1 19. 
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ment  of  W^fir,  the  diiyhragm  partakes  in  the  ^aim  of  the 
esternal  muades* . 

On  account  of  the  lingular  symptoms  of  irritatioD  of  the 
qMoal  chord  uncombined  with  any  injury  of  the  braiu,  this  poi- 
■on  is  believed  to  act  on  the  spinal  marrow  alone.  Bat  from 
some  ezperimenta  by  Segahu  it  appears  also  to  exhaust  the  ir- 
ritability of  the  heart:  for  in  animals  he  found  that  or^n  oould 
not  be  stimulated  to  contract  after  death,  and  life  conld  not  be 
prolonged  by  artificial  breathing  f .  A  similar  observation  was 
made  long  9^o  by  Wepfer,  who  foand  the  heart  motionless  and 
distended  with  arterial  blood  in  its  left  cavities  %  ;  and  a  case  of 
poisoning  in  the  human  subject  to  the  same  effect  will  be  jwe- 
sently  related.  The  pulse  is  always  very  weak,  often  wholly 
suppressed  during  a  paroxysm ;  and  in  the  case  alluded  to  it 
was  found  on  dissection  pale,  flaccid  and  empty,  having  been 
^[^jarently  aflected  with  spasm. 

Of  late  poisoning  with  niix  vomica  has  been  common.  The 
most  characteristic  example  yet  published  is  a  case  related  by 
Mr  Oilier,  of  a  young  woman,  who  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  took 
between  two  and  three  drachms  of  the  powder  in  water.  Wlien 
the  surgeon  first  saw  her,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  she  was 
quite  well.  But  going  away  in  search  of  an  emetic  and  Tetum- 
■ng  in  ten  minutes,  he  found  her  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  with 
the  limbs  extended  and  separated,  and  the  pulse  &int  and  quick. 
She  then  had  a  slight  and  transient  convulsion  succeeded  by 
much  agitation  and  anxiety.  In  a  few  minutes  she  had  another, 
and  not  long  afterwards  a  third,  each  about  two  minutes  in  du- 
ration. During  these  fits,  *'  the  whole  body  was  stiffened  and 
Btraightened,  the  legs  pushed  out  and  forced  wide  apart;  no 
pulse  or  breathing  could  be  perceived;  the  face  and  hands  were 
livid,  and  the  muscles  of  the  former  violently  convulsed."  Id 
the  short  intervals  between  the  fits  she  was  quite  sensible,  had 
a  quick  faint  pulse,  complained  of  wckness  with  great  thirsty 
and  perspired  freely.  "  A  fourth  and  most  violent  tit  soon  suc- 
ceeded, in  which  the  whole  body  was  extended  to  the  utmost 
fr(»n  head  to  foot.  From  this  she  never  recovered  :  She  seem- 
ed to  lall  into  a  state  of  asphyxia,  relaxed  her  grasp,  and  drop- 

■  Cicuts  Aqual.  Hist,  ct  None,  p.  295. 
t  Magtndit,  Joum*l  dc  Tliyuul.  li.  961. 
;  Cicutc  AtpjAU  Hist,  fl  Koiie,  p.  108. 
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ped  her  hands  on  her  knees.  Her  brows,  however,  remained 
contracted,  her  lips  drawn  apart^  salivary  foam  issued  from  the 
comers  of  the  month,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance 
was  altogether  most  horrific."  She  died  an  hour  after  swallow- 
ing the  poison  *. — A  case  precisely  similar,  produced  by  three- 
pence worth  of  the  powder,  and  fatal  in  little  more  than  an 
hour,  is  related  by  Mr  ff^  of  Glasgow -f. — Occasionally  even 
in  such  rapid  cases  there  is  a  little  vomiting  in  the  first  instance. 
This  was  remarked  in  Mr  Watt's  case,  and  also  in  another  de- 
scribed by  MM.  Orfila  and  OUivierX. 

When  death  does  not  take  place  thus  suddenly  in  a  fit  of 
spasm,  the  person  continues  to  be  affected  for  twelve  or  sixteen 
hours  with  similar,  but  milder  paroxysms ;  and  aflerwards  he 
may  either  recover  without,  farther  symptoms,  or  expire  in  a 
short  time  apparently  from  exhaustion,  or  suffer  an  attack  of 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  may  or  may 
not  prove  fetal. 

M.  Jides  Chquet  has  described  a  case,  where  the  patient 
seemed  to  die  of  the  excessive  exhaustion  produced  by  the  long* 
continued  and  violent  spasms.  The  tetanic  fits  lasted  about  twen- 
ty-four hours,  the  sensibility  in  the  intervals  being  acute.  Slight 
signs  of  irritation  in  the  stomach  succeeded ;  and  death  ensued 
on  the  fourth  morning  §. 

In  the  bulletins  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Emulation  another 
case  is  related,  which  arose  from  an  over-dose  of  the  alcoholic 
extract  being  taken  by  an  old  woman  who  was  using  it  for  palsy. 
She  took  three  grains  at  once.  Violent  tetanus  was  soon  pro- 
duced ;  and  afterwards  she  had  a  regular  attack  of  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  proved  fatal  in  three  days. 

The  last  instance  to  be  noticed  exemplifies  very  well  the  ef- 
fects of  the  poison  when  the  quantity  is  insufficient  to  cause  death. 
A  young  woman  swallowed  purposely  a  drachm  mixed  in  a  glass 
of  wine.  In  fifteen  minutes  she  was  seized  with  pain  and  heat 
in  the  stomach,  burning  in  the  gullet,  a  sense  of  rending  and 
weariness  in  the  limbs  succeeded  by  stiffness  of  the  joints,  con- 
vulsive tremors,  tottering  in  her  gait,  and  at  length  violent  and 
frequent  fits  of  tetanus.     Milk  given  after  the  tetanus  began 

*  Lond.  Med.  Repository,  xix.  44d. 

-f  Glasgow  Medical  Journal.     August  18S0. 

I   Archives  G£n.  de  M6d.  viii.  17. 

§   Nouv.  Journ.  dc  Med.  x.  IIj7. 
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excited  vomitixig.  She  was  farther  affected  with  redness  of 
the  gumsy  inflammation  of  the  tongue,  burning  thirst,  and  pain 
in  the  stomach.  The  pulse  also  became  quick,  and  the  skin 
hot  Next  day,  though  the  fits  had  ceased,  the  muscles  were 
very  sore,  especially  on  motion.  The  tongue  and  palate  were 
inflamed,  and  there  was  thirst,  pain  in  the  stomach,  vomiting, 
colic  and  diarrhoea.  These  symptoms,  however,  abated,  and  on 
the  fourth  day  disappeared,  leaving  her  exceedingly  weak  *• 

This  and  the  previous  case  show  clearly  the  double  narcotico- 
acrid  properties  of  the  poison. 

With  regard  to  the  dose  requisite  to  prove  fetal,  the  smallest 
fatal  dose  of  the  alcoholic  extract  yet  recorded  is  three  grains, 
which  was  the  quantity  taken  in  the  case  from  the  Parisian  bul- 
letins; Hoffinarm  mentions  a  fatal  case  caused  by  two  fifteen* 
grain  doses  of  the  powder  f ;  and  in  Hufeland's  Journal  there  is 
another  caused  by  two  drachms,  which  was  fatal  in  two  hours  X* 
— A  dog  has  been  killed  by  eight  grains  of  the  powder,  and  a 
cat  by  five  §.  It  is  even  said  that  a  dog  has  been  killed  by  two 
grains  II . 

It  appears  probable,  from  some  interesting  observations  by 
Mr  Baker  on  the  medicinal  use  of  nux  vomica  in  Hindostan, 
that,  by  the  force  of  habit,  the  constitution  may  become  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  accustomed  to  large  doses  of  this  poison,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  acquires  the  power  of  enduring  large  doses  of 
opium.  The  natives  of  Hindostan  often  take  it  morning  and 
evening  for  many  months  continuously,  beginning  with  an 
eighth  part  of  a  nut  and  gradually  increasing  the  dose  to  an  en- 
tire nut,  or  about  twenty  grains.  If  it  lb  taken  either  immedi- 
ately before  or  after  meals,  it  never  occasions  any  unpleasant 
effects ;  but  if  this  precaution  be  neglected,  spasms  are  apt  to 
ensue  f .  As  it  is  found  unsafe,  however,  to  increase  the  dose 
beyond  one  nut,  and  the  poison  is  taken  in  the  form  of  coarse 
powder,  in  which  state  it  must  be  slowly  acted  on  by  the  fluids 
in.  the  stomach,  it  is  probable  that  the  modifying  influence  of 

*  Tacheron,  London  Med.  Repository,  xix.  456. 

f  Med.  Rat.  System,  ii.  175. 

X  Joum.  der  Praktiscben  Heilkunde,  iv.  492. 

§  Hillefild,  Exp.  quasdam  circa  venena.  Gott.  1760.  Quoted  by  Marx,  die 
Lehre  von  den  Giften,  i.  ii.  26. 

II  J?M«i,  Exp.  de  nonnullis  plant,  qus  pro  venenatisbabentur.  Pisis,  176SL  See 
Marx,  i.  ii.  29. 

5f  Trans,  of  tbe  Calcutta  Med.  and  Phys.  Soc,  i.  138. 
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habit  is  inconBiderable. — The  facts  mentioned  by  Mr  Baker 
show  that  nux  vomica  is  not  a  cumulative  poison. 

Morbid  Appearasiees. — The  morbid  appearances  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  period  at  which  death  occurs.  In  Mr  Ollier's  case, 
where  death  took  place  in  an  hour,  the  appearances  were  insig- 
nificant. The  stomach  was  almost  natural,  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  somewhat  congested,  the  heart  flaccid,  empty  and  pale. 
In  the  case  in  Hufeland's  Journal  there  was  general  inflamma- 
tion of  the  Btomadi,  duodenum  and  part  of  the  jejunum.  In 
Cloquet's  case,  a  slower  one,  there  was  very  little  appearance  of 
inflammation.  In  that  from  the  Parisian  bulletins,  on  the  con« 
trary,  the  stomach  was  highly  inflamed,  the  intestines  violet- 
coloured,  in  many  places  easily  lacerated  and  apparently  gangre- 
nous. In  an  interesting  dissection  of  a  case,  which  was  quickly 
fatal, — that  related  by  Orfila  and  OUivier,  there  was  found  much 
serous  effusion  on  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  and  softening 
of  the  whole  cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  but  especially  of  the 
cerebellum.  This  is  some  confirmation  of  an  opinion  advanced 
not  long  ago  in  France  by  Flonrens  and  others,  that  nux  vo- 
mica acts  particularly  on  the  cerebellum  *.  Mr  Watt  remark- 
ed in  his  case  (sixty  hours,  however,  afler  death  in  summer) 
softening  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  the  lumbar  part  of 
the  spinal  chord. — In  Orfila  and  OUivier's  case  the  lungs  were 
found  much  gorged  with  black  fluid  blood. 

The  body  appears  sometimes  to  retain  for  a  certain  period  af- 
ter death  the  attitude  and  expression  impressed  on  it  by  the  con- 
vulsions during  life.  In  the  instance  mentioned  by  Orfila  and 
OUivier  the  muscles  immediately  af);er  death  remained  contract- 
ed, the  head  bent  back,  the  arms  bent,  and  the  jaws  locked. 
This  state  may  even  continue  for  some  hours,  so  that  the  body 
appears  to  pass  into  the  stage  of  rigidity  which  precedes  decay, 
without  also  passing  through  the  preliminary  stage  of  flaccidity 
immediately  after  death.  In  the  case  related  by  Mr  Oilier,  the 
body  five  hours  afler  death  '^  was  still  as  stiff  and  straight  as  a 
statue,  so  that  if  one  of  the  hands  was  moved  the  whole  body 
moved  along  with  it."  This  state  of  rigidity,  however,  does  not 
invariably  occur.  On  the  contrary,  in  animals  the  limbs  become 
very  flaccid  immediately  after  death ;  but  the  usual  rigidity  su- 
pervenes at  an  early  period  f • 

•  Arch.  O^n.  de  M^  viii.  la 
-^  I  have  not  altered  the  statement  as  to  this  point  in  the  former  editions.    Yet 
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Treatment. — Little  is  known  of  the  treatment  in  this  kind  of 
poisoning.  Bat  it  \%  of  the  greatest  moment  to  evacuate  the 
stomach  thoroughly,  and  without  loss  of  time.  Hence  emetics 
are  useful ;  but  if  the  stomach-pump  is  at  hand  it  oug^t  to  be 
resorted  to  without  waiting  for  the  operation  of  emetics.  When 
nux  vomica  is  taken  in  powder,  which  is  the  most  frequent  form 
in  which  it  has  been  used,  it  adheres  with  great  obstinacy  to  the 
inside  of  the  stomach*  Consequently  whatever  means  are  em- 
ployed for  evacuating  the  stomach,  they  must  be  continued  as- 
siduously for  a  considerable  time.  If  the  patient  is  not  attack- 
ed with  spasms  in  two  hours,  he  will  generally  be  safe. 

M.  DannS  of  Paris  has  stated  that  he  has  found  iodine,  bro- 
mine, and  chlorine  to  be  antidotes  for  poisoning  with  the  alka- 
loid of  nux  vomica,  as  well  as  for  the  other  v^etable  alkaloids. 
Iodine,  chlorine,  and  bromine,  he  says,  form  with  the  alkaloids 
compounds  which  are  not  deleterious, — two  gruns  and  a-half 
of  the  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of  strychnia,  having  pro- 
duced no  effect  on  a  dog.  Animals  which  had  taken  one  grain 
of  strychnia,  or  two  grains  of  veratria,  did  not  sustain  any  harm, 
when  tincture  of  iodine  was  administered  immediately  after- 
wards. But  the  delay  of  ten  minutes  in  the  administration  of 
the  antidote  rendered  it  useless.  In  the  compounds  formed  by 
these  antidotes  with  the  alkaloids,  the  latter  are  in  a  state  of 
chemical  union,  and  not  decomposed.  Sulphuric  acid  separates 
strychnia,  for  example,  from  its  state  of  combination  with  chlo- 
rine, iodine,  or  bromine,  and  forms  sulphate  of  strychnia,  with 
its  usual  poisonous  qualities  *.  It  remains  to  be  proved  tiiat 
the  same  advantages  will  be  derived  from  the  administration  of 
these  antidotes  in  the  instance  of  poisoning  with  the  crude  drug, 
nux  vomica,  as  in  poisoning  with  its  alkaloid. 

In  general  little  difficulty  will  be  encountered  in  recognizing 
a  case  of  poisoning  with  nux  vomica.  Tetanus  or  Locked-jaw 
is  the  only  disease  which  produces  similar  effects.  But  that 
disease  never  proves  so  quickly  fatal  as  the  rapid  cases  of  poi- 

I  strongly  suspect  that  authors,  who  describe  the  spasm  which  precedes  death 
to  continue  as  it  were  into  the  rigidity  which  occurs  after  death,  must  have  obaery- 
ed  inaccurately.  For  in  the  numerous  experiments  I  have  made  and  witneased  in 
animals,  flaocidity  invariably  took  place  at  the  time  of  death,  and  continued  for  a 
moderate  interval. 
•  Le  Globe,  vii.  526,-^ Aoikt  19,  1829. 
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soning  with  nux  vomica;  and  it  never  prodooes  the  symptoms 
of  irritation  observed  in  the  slower  cases*  Besides,  the  fits  of 
natural  tetanus  are  almost  always  slow  in  being  formed ;  while 
nux  vomica  brings  on  perfect  fits  in  an  hour  or  less.  It  is 
right  to  remember,  however,  that  nux  vomica  may  be  given  in 
small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  and  gradually  increased,  so  as 
to  imitate  exactly  the  phenomena  of  tetanus  from  natural  causes. 
Medical  men  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discover,  on  reflection,  how 
the  preparations  of  this  drug  may  be  rendered  formidable  se- 
cret poisons. 

Cf  Poisoning  with  t/ie  St  Ignatius  Bean  and  Upas  Tieute, 

The  Strgchnos  Sancti  Ignatiif  or  St  Ignatius  Bean,  contains 
about  three  times  as  much  Strychnia  as  nux  vomica,  name- 
ly, from  twelve  to  eighteen  parts  in  the  1000.  It  is  very  ener* 
getic.  Dr  HopfhsA  mentioned  an  instance  of  a  man,  who  was 
attacked  with  tetanus  of  several  hours'  duration  after  taking  the 
powder  of  half  a  bean  in  brandy,  and  who  seems  to  have  made 
a  narrow  escape  *. 

The  Strgcknos  Tieute  is  the  plant  which  yields  the  Upas 
Tieut^,  one  of  the  Javanese  poisons.  This  substance  has  been 
analyzed  by  Pelletier  and  CaventoUy  and  found  to  contain  Strych- 
nia "{*•  From  the  experiments  of  Magendie  and  DelUle,  the 
Upas  Tieute  appears  to  be  almost  as  energetic  as  Strychnia  it- 
self:(.  Mayer  found  that  the  bark  of  the  plant  which  yields  it, 
when  applied  in  the  dose  of  fifty  grains  to  a  wound,  killed  a 
rabbit  in  two  hours  and  arhalf  §. — Dr  Darwin  has  ^ven  an  ac- 
count of  its  efiects  on  the  Javanese  criminals,  who  used  former- 
ly to  be  executed  by  darts  poisoned  with  the  Tieute.  The 
account  quoted  by  him  is  not  very  authentic ;  yet  it  accords 
precisely  with  what  would  be  expected  firom  the  known  pro- 
perties of  the  poison.  He  says,  that  a  few  minutes  after  the 
criminab  are  wounded  with  the  instrument  of  the  executioner, 
they  tremble  violently,  utter  piermng  cries,  and  perish  amidst 
firightfiil  convulsions  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  ||. 

*  Henke*t  Zeitachrift  f  iir  die  Staatsanneikundei  ii.  169. 
•h  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Fhys.  xxvi.  44. 
X  OrJOaj  Toxicol.  G^n.  ii.  364. 
§  Journal  de  Chim.  M^d.  vi.  593. 
II  Botanic  Garden,  ii.  256. 
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()fPa%9oning  wUh  Fahe  jfngtutwra  Bark. 

Besides  these  poisons  of  the  genus  Strychnos^  the  present 
groupe  copiprehends  another,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a 
pknt  of  a  different  fiimily,  the  Brueea  anjUdysenteriea^  whidt 
causes  symptoms  of  the  same  kind,  and  owes  its  power  to  aa 
analogous  principal,  Brucia. 

A  species  of  hark,  commonly  called  the  False  Ai^^ustura 
bark,  was  introduced  by  mistake  into  Europe  instead  of  the 
true  Angustura»  or  bark  of  the  Galipea  fihrifuga.  It  was 
long  supposed  to  be  the  bark  of  the  Brueea  caUidysenierica ;  hut 
the  latest  inquiries  seem  rather  to  point  at  its  being  the  produce 
of  a  species  of  SirythnoSj  and  perhaps  of  the  familiar  species  S. 
fOLx^vomica.  Be  this  as  it  may,  False  Angustura  bark  is  a  poi- 
son of  great  energy.  It  gave  rise  to  so  many  fatal  accidents 
soon  after  its  introduction,  that  in  some  countries  on  the  con- 
tinent all  the  stores  of  Angustura  were  ordered  to  be  burnt. 

According  to  Andralf  Brucia  is  twenty-four  limes  less  power- 
ful than  strychnia  * ;  but  the  bark  itself  is  as  strong  nearly  as 
nux  vomica,  for  Orfila  found  that  eight  grains  killed  a  dog  in 
less  than  two  hours  f . 

The  symptoms  it  induces  are  almost  the  same  as  those  caused 
by  nux  vomica.  They  are  minutely  detailed  in  a  paper  by 
Professor  Emmert  of  Bern  |.  It  appears  that  during  the  inter- 
vals of  the  fits  the  sensibility  is  remarkably  acute :  A  hoy  who 
fell  a  victim  to  it  implored  his  physician  not  to  touch  him,  as 
be  was  immediately  thrown  into  a  fit. — Professor  Mare  of  Pa- 
ris was  once  violently  affected  by  this  poison,  which  he  took 
by  mistake  for  the  true  Angustura  to  cure  ague.  He  took  it 
in  the  form  of  infusion,  and  the  dose  was  only  three  quarters 
of  a  liqueur-glassful ;  yet  he  was  seized  with  nausea,  pain  in 
the  stomach,  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head,  giddiness,  ringing 
in  the  ears,  and  obscurity  of  vision,  followed  by  stiffness  of  the 
limbs,  great  pain  on  every  attempt  at  motion,  locked-jaw,  and 
impossibility  of  articulating.  These  symptoms  continued  two 
hours ;  and  abated  under  the  use  of  ether  and  laudanum  §. 

*  Magendie,  Journ.  de  Fbyuologie,  iii.  267. 

t  Toxicol.  G^n^rale,  ii.  377. 

\  Ueber  die  giftige  Wirkungen  der  uniichten  Angnstanu— .^Tfg/^iKff  Journaly 
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j  Journal  de  Fharmacie,  ii.  507. 
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Some  very  interesting  experiments  were  made  by  Emmert 
with  this  poison  to  show  that  it  acts  on  the  spine  directly,  and 
not  on  that  organ  through  the  medium  of  the  brain.  If  an  ani- 
mal be  poisoned  by  inserting  the  extract  of  False  Angustura  bark 
into  its  hind-leg  after  the  spinal  chord  has  been  severed  at  the 
loinsy  the  hind-legs  as  well  as  the  fore-legs  are  thrown  into  a 
state  of  spasm ;  or  if  the  medulla  oblongata  be  cut  across  and 
respiration  maintained  artificially,  the  usual  symptoms  are  pro- 
duced over  the  whole  body  by  the  administration  of  it  inter- 
nally or  externally, — ^the  only  material  difference  being  that 
they  commence  more  slowly,  and  that  a  larger  dose  is  requir- 
ed to  produce  them,  than  when  the  medulla  is  not  injured.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  spinal  chord  is  suddenly  destroyed 
after  the  symptoms  have  begun,  they  cease  instantaneously,  al- 
though the  circulation  goes  on  for  some  minutes  *. 

The  true  Angustura  bark  has  a  finer  texture  than  the  other, 
and  is  darker  coloured,  and  less  bitter.  The  ferrocyanate  of 
potass  causes  in  a  muriatic  infusion  of  the  false  bark  a  precipi- 
tate, which  is  first  green  and  then  becomes  blue ;  and  the  same 
reagent  converts  into  blue  the  reddish  powder  which  lines  the 
bark.  No  such  effect  is  produced  on  the  true  Angustura  bark, 
as  it  does  not,  like  the  other,  contain  oxide  of  iron.  Other  dif- 
ferences are  accurately  detailed  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  xii. 

With  the  preceding  poisons  Orfila  has  arranged  also  some 
poisons  used  by  the  American  Indians,  the  Woorara,  Ticunas, 
and  Curare ;  but,  as  in  Europe  they  are  mere  objects  of  curio- 
sity, it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  thera  here.  Their  effects  are 
described  in  Mr  Brodie^s  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transac* 
tions  for  181 1—12,  in  Or/Ua*s  Toxicology,  in  Maffendie^s  Me- 
moir on  Absorption,  and  in  Fontanels  Traits  des  Poisons.  But 
the  best  account  perhaps  is  that  by  Emmert^  published  in  1818. 
They  produce  not  convulsions  or  spasm  of  the  muscles,  but  on 
the  contrary  sudden  paralysis,  and  probably  occasion  death  in 
this  way  by  suspending  the  respiration.  According  to  Em- 
mert's  experiments  the  spine  only  is  acted  on,  and  not  the  brain 
also  "f. 

*  Meckel's  Archiv  fur  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  i.  1. 

7*  Ueber  das  Amerikanische  Ffeilgift.     Meckeft  Archiv  fiir  Anatomie  und 
Physiologiey  W*  65. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  CAMPHOR  AND  COCCULUS  INDICU8. 

The  Third  groupe  of  the  narcotico-acrids  resemble  strych- 
nia in  their  action  so  far,  that  they  produce  in  laige  doses  con- 
vnlsions  of  the  tetanic  kind.  But  they  diflPer  considerably  by 
producing  at  the  same  time  impaired  sensibility  or  sopor.  They 
are  Camphor,  Cocculus  Indicus,  its  active  principle  I^crotox- 
in,  the  Coriaria  myrtifolia,  and  the  Upas  Antiar,  a  Javanese 
poison. 

OfP(n$oning  with  Camphor. 

Camphor  dissolved  in  oil  soon  causes  in  dogs  paroxysms  of 
tetanic  spasm.  At  first  the  senses  are  entire  in  the  intervals ; 
but  by  degrees  they  become  duller,  till  at  length  a  state  of  deep 
sopor  is  established,  with  noisy  and  laborious  breathing,  and 
expiration  of  camphrous  fumes ;  and  in  this  state  the  animal 
soon  perishes.  A  solution  of  twenty  grains  in  olive  oil  will 
kill  a  dog  in  less  than  ten  minutes  when  injected  into  the  jugu- 
lar vein.  When  camphor  is  given  to  dogs  in  fragments,  it  does 
not  give  rise  to  convulsions,  but  kills  them  more  slowly  by  in- 
ducing inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal.  These  are  the 
results  of  numerous  experiments  by  Orfila  *. 

They  are  confirmed  by  others  performed  more  lately  by  &«- 
dery  of  Messina ;  but  this  experimentalist  likewise  remarked, 
that  the  convulsions  were  attended  with  a  singular  kind  of  de- 
lirium, which  made  the  animals  run  up  and  down  without  ap- 
parent cause,  as  if  they  were  maniacal.  He  also  found  the  uri- 
nary organs  generally  affected,  and  for  the  most  part  with 
strangury  f . 

Symptoms  in  Man. — The  symptoms  caused  by  camphor  in 
man  have  not  been  ofiten  observed ;  but  so  far  as  they  have 
been  witnessed,  they  establish  its  claim  to  be  considered  a  nar- 
cotic and  acrid  poison.  Its  effects  appear  to  be  singularly  un- 
certain :  At  least  they  are  very  discrepant ;  and  the  reason  for 
this  is  not  apparent. 

•  Toxicol.  G6n6ralc  ".  400.  f  Annali  Univ.  di  Med.  xxxvi.  102. 
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Its  narcotic  effects  are  well  exemplified  in  an  account  given 
by  Mr  Alexander  from  personal  experience,  and  by  Dr  Ed- 
wards of  Paris,  as  they  occurred  in  a  patient  of  his  who  receiv- 
ed  a  camphor  clyster. 

Mr  AlexcmdeTj  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  on  his  own 
person  with  various  drugs,  was  nearly  killed  by  this  poison, 
and  has  left  the  best  account  yet  published  of  its  effects  in  dan- 
gerous doses  on  man.  After  having  found  by  a  previous  expe- 
riment, that  a  scruple  did  not  cause  any  particular  symptom,  he 
swallowed  in  one  dose  two  scruples  mixed  with  syrup  of  roses. 
In  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  he  became  languid  and  listless, 
and  in  an  hour  giddy,  confused,  and  forgetfol.  All  objects 
quivered  before  his  eyes,  and  a  tumult  of  undigested  ideas  float- 
ed through  his  mind.  At  length  he  lost  all  consciousness,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  attacked  with  strong  convulsive  fits  and  ma- 
niacal frenzy.  These  alarming  sjrmptoms  were  dispelled,  on 
Dr  Monro,  who  had  been  sent  for,  accidentally  discovering 
the  subject  of  his  patient's  experimental  researches,  and  admi- 
nistering an  emetic.  But  a  variety  of  singular  mental  affections 
continued  for  some  time  after.  The  emetic  brought  away  al- 
most the  whole  camphor  which  had  been  swallowed  three  hours 
before  ♦. 

In  Dr  EdwarMs  patient,  the  symptoms  were  excited  by  an 
injection  containing  half  a  drachm  of  camphor.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes he  felt  a  camphrous  taste,  which  was  followed  by  inde- 
scribable uneasiness.  On  then  going  down  stairs  for  assistance, 
he  was  astonished  to  feel  his  body  so  light  that  he  seemed  to 
himself  to  skim  along  the  floor  almost  without  touching  it.  He 
afterwards  b^an  to  stagger,  his  face  became  pale,  he  felt  chil- 
ly, and  was  attacked  with  a  sense  of  numbness  in  the  scalp. 
After  taking  a  glass  of  wine  which  he  asked  for,  he  became 
gradually  better ;  but  for  some  time  his  mind  was  singularly 
affected.  He  felt  anxious,  without  thinking  himself  in  danger ; 
he  shed  tears,  but  could  not  tell  why ;  they  flowed  in  fact  in- 
voluntarily. For  twenty-four  hours  his  breath  exhaled  a  cam- 
phrous odour  f  • 

Hoffmann  has  related  a  case  analogous  to  those  of  Alexander 
and  Edwards.     The  dose  was  two  scruples  taken  in  oil ;  the 

*  Experimental  Essays,  12a  t  Orfila,  Toxic.  G^n.  ii.  406. 
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symptoms  vertigo,  chilliness^  anxiety,   delirium,  and  somno- 
lency *• 

These  cases  would  seem  to  indicate  very  considerable  acti- 
vity ;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  larger  doses  have 
been  at  times  taken  with  much  less  effect.  Thus,  from  an  ac- 
count given  by  Dr  Eichhom  of  New  Orleans  of  its  operation 
on  himself  when  incautiously  swallowed  to  the  amount  of 
two  drachms  in  frequent  small  doses  within  three  hours,  it 
would  appear  that  the  only  result  was  great  heat,  palpitation, 
hurried  pulse,  and  pleasant  intoxication,  then  moisture  of  the 
skin,  next  profound  sleep  for  some  hours,  attended  with  exces- 
sive sweating,  and  finally  no  ultimate  ill  consequence  except 
great  debility  f. 

Professor  Wendt  of  Breslau  has  related  an  instance,  which 
proves  the  irritant  action  of  camphor  on  man,  and  likewise  the 
uncertainty  of  the  dose  required  to  act  deleteriously.  In  the 
case  of  Mr  Alexander,  two  scruples  would  in  all  probability 
have  proved  fatal,  had  they  not  been  discharged  in  time  by  vo- 
miting. In  the  case  now  to  be  noticed,  160  grains  were  taken 
in  a  state  of  solution  in  alcohol,  and  were  not  vomited ;  yet 
the  individual  recovered.  He  was  a  drunkard,  who  took  four 
ounces  of  camphorated  spirit  prescribed  for  him  as  an  embro- 
cation. Soon  afterwards  he  was  attacked  with  fever,  burning 
heat  of  the  skin,  anxiety,  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  giddi- 
ness, flushed  face,  dimness  of  sight,  sparks  before  the  eyes,  and 
some  delirium.  He  soon  got  well  under  the  use  of  almond  oil 
and  vinegar,  but  did  not  vomit  %. 

Morbid  Appearances. — The  morbid  appearances  caused  by 
camphor  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  witnessed  in  man. 
In  dogs  examined  immediately  after  death  the  heart  is  no  longer 
contractile,  and  its  left  cavities  contain  arterial  blood  of  a  red- 
dish-brown colour.  When  the  poison  has  been  pven  in  frag- 
ments^ it  leaves  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines. Orfila  found  these  organs  much  inflamed  in  such  cir- 
cumstances §.  Scudery  found  the  membranes  of  the  brain  much 
injected  and  the  brain  itself  sometimes  softened ;   the  inner 

•  Orfila,  Toxic.  G6n.  ii.  407. 

f  London  Med.  Gazette,  xL  772.  From  American  Journal  of  Med.  Science. 

X  Rust's  Magazin  f iir  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  xxv.  88. 

§  Toxicol.  G6n.  il.  400. 
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membrane  of  the  stomach  either  very  red,  or  checkered  with 
blacky  gangrenous-like  spots  of  the  size  of  millet-seeds ;  the 
daodenum  in  the  same  state ;  the  ureters,  urethra,  and  sperma- 
tic cords  inflamed ;  and  every  org^n  in  the  body,  even  the  brain, 
giving  out  a  strong  odour  of  camphor  *. 

OfPoUoning  with  Cocculus  Indicus. 

The  Menvtpermum  cocculus^  or  Cocculus  suberasusy  is  a  creep- 
ing plant  which  grows  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  'East  Indies.  Its  fruit,  which 
is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  hitherto  particularly  examined, 
is  like  a  large,  rough,  black  pea,  and  is  commonly  known  in 
the  shops  by  the  name  of  Cocculus  Indicus.  It  has  a  rough, 
ligneous  pericarp,  enclosing  a  pale  grayish-yellow,  brittle  ker- 
nel of  a  very  strong  and  permanent  bitter  taste.  The  medical 
jurist  should  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  its  external 
characters,  because,  besides  being  occasionally  used  in  medicine, 
it  is  a  familiar  poison  for  destroying  fish,  and  has  also  been  ex- 
tensively used  by  brewers  as  a  substitute  for  hops, — lan  adul- 
teration which  is  prohibited  in  Britain  by  severe  statutes.  It 
has  been  analyzed  by  Af.  BouUay  of  Paris  f ,  who  found  in  it 
besides  other  matters,  a  peculiar  principle  termed  Picrotoxin : 
This  principle  constitutes,  according  to  Boullay,  about  a  fifth 
part  of  the  kernel ;  according  to  Nees  van  Esenbecky  only  a 
hundredth  part  :|: :  and  my  own  experiments  agree  with  the 
results  t>f  the  latter.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallizes  readily  from  a  hot  acidulous  watery  solution.  It  is 
more  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in  gra- 
pular  masses.  Ten  grains  of  it  killed  a  dog  in  twenty-five  mi- 
nutes in  the  second  paroxysm  of  tetanus. 

The  seeds  themselves  occasion  vomiting  soon  after  they  are 
swallowed ;  so  that  animals  may  often  swallow  them,  if  not 
without  injury,  at  all  events  without  danger.  But  if  the  gullet 
is  tied,  the  animal  soon  begins  to  stagger ;  the  eye  acquires  a 
peculiar  haggard  expression,  which  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  a 
tetanic  paroxysm ;  and  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  fit  common- 
ly proves  fatal.  Three  or  four  drachms  will  kill  a  dog  when 
introduced  into  the  stomach ;  less  will  suffice  when  it  is  applied 

*  Anna]i,  &c  xxxvi.  106. 
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has  related  a  good  experiment,  from  which  he  infers  that  die 
CocculoB  indicuH  acts  by  exhanstiiig  the  irrit^ility  of  the  heut. 
In  the  intervals  of  the  fits  tl)p  pulse  could  not  be  felt ;  and  oo 
openiDg  the  chest  immediately  after  death  he  found  the  heart 
motionlesB  and  all  it«  cavities  distended  f .  OrJSa  also  aometimeB 
found  the  heart  motionleBs,  and  its  left  cavities  filled  with  red- 
dish-brown bloody. 

This  poison  does  not  seem  to  possess  distinct  acrid  proper- 
ties in  r^ard  to  animals.  M.  Goupil  indeed  foond  that  it  pn^• 
duced  symptoms  of  irritation  §,  but  OtG]a  could  not  observe  any 
«uch  efl«ct.  According  to  Goupil  it  possesses  the  singular  pro- 
perty of  communicating  to  the  flesh  of  animals,  more  partica- 
larly  of  fish,  that  have  been  killed  with  it,  sonw  of  the  poison- 
ous qualities  with  which  it  is  itself  endowed.  The  accuracy  of 
this  statement  may  be  doubted,  the  allied  iact  b^ng  contrary 
to  analogy. 

Sympbmu  in  Man. — Although  it  is  well  known  that  tnait 
liquors  have  often  been  adulterated  with  Coocolus  indicua  for 
the  purpose  of  economizing  hops,  cases  of  poisoning  in  the  ho- 
man  subject  are  rare,  because  tike  quantity  required  to  commu- 
nicate the  due  d^ree  of  bitterness  is  small.  Profittor  Bent 
has  shortly  noticed  a  set  of  cases,  which  arose  in  consequence  of 
an  idiot  having  seasoned  soup  with  it  by  mistake.  Nine  people 
were  taken  ill  with  sickness,  vomiting,  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels;  and  one  died  in  twelve  days  ||.  The  symptoms  under 
which  this  person  died  are  not  stated ;  but  the  aooonnt  of  the 
accident  sent  to  Bemt  imputed  death  to  the  poison,  whii^  is 
improbable,  considering  the  length  of  the  interval  befi>re  death. 

In  the  same  groupe  with  camphor  and  Cooculns  indicus  Or- 
fila  has  arranged  the  Upas  antiar,  a  Javanese  poison.  This  poi- 
son is  a  very  bitter  milky  juice  or  extract,  whidi  is  known  in 
Europe  only  as  an  article  of  cnrioaity.  It  has  been  sometimea 
confounded  with  the  Upas  Tieut^.  From  the  experiments  of 
MM.  Moffetidie  and  Ddiile  %  as  well  as  from  those  of  Mr  Bro- 
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die  *  and  of  Emmert  -f-  it  appears  to  act  In  tbe  same  manner,  and 
to  produce  the  same  effects,  as  camphor  and  Coccolos  indi- 
cus.  In  small  doses  it  acts  as  an  irritant ;  in  large  doses  it  causes 
convulsions  and  coma. 

It  is  here  noticed  principally  because  it  is  one  of  the  poisons 
which  acts  violently  on  the  heart.  If  the  body  of  an  animal  be 
examined  immediately  after  death  from  the  Upas  antiar,  the 
heart  is  found  to  have  lost  its  irritability,  and  the  left  ventricle 
to  contain  florid  blood :  SekneU  found,  that,  like  many  other  ac- 
tive poisons,  it  has  no  effect  when  applied  to  the  divided  end  of 
a  nerve  %, 

The  Caricaria  myrtifolia  also  possesses  the  properties  of  the 
present  groupe,  and  is  sufficiently  important  from  its  energy, 
and  its  occasional  injurious  effects  on  man,  to  claim  some  notice 
here. 

Its  toxicological  effects  have  been  recently  investigated  by 
ProfesBor  Mayer  of  Bonn,  who  found  that  it  excites  in  most  ani- 
mals violent  fits  of  tetanus,  giving  place  to  apoplectic  coma ; 
and  that  in  the  dead  body  the  brain  is  seen  gorged  with  blood, 
the  blood  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels  fluid,  the  heart  not  ir- 
ritable immediately  after  death,  and  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
stomach  yellowish  and  shrivelled.  A  drachm  of  the  extract  of 
the  juice  killed  a  cat  in  two  hours  when  swallowed;  half  a  drachm 
applied  to  a  wound  killed  another  in  eighty-five  minutes;  and 
six  grains  in  the  same  way  killed  a  kitten  in  three  hours  and 
arhidf.  A  drachm  swallowed  by  a  young  dog  killed  it  in  two 
hours  and  a-half.  Ten  grains  of  the  extract  of  the  infusion  ap- 
plied to  a  wound  killed  a  kitten  in  six  hours ;  and  three  grains 
another  in  three  hours.  A  buzzard  was  killed  in  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  by  half  a  draehm  of  the  extract  of  the  juice.  Frogs 
are  also  soon  killed  by  it.  Sabbits,  it  is  remarkable,  are  scarcely 
affected  by  this  poison,  either  administered  internally,  or  ap- 
plied to  a  wound, — a  drachm  in  the  former  way,  and  half  as 
muchin  the  latter,  having  produced  no  effectatall.  Agrain, how- 
ever, injected  into  the  jugular  vein  occasioned  inabout  five  hours 
a  single  convulsive  paroxysm,  which  proved  immediately  fiital  §• 

Instances  of  poisoning  with  this  substance  have  occurred  in 
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taken  in  variooB  parte  of  the  Continent  with  senna,  whicji  it  is 
employed  to  adulterate.  Sauvaffei  has  recorded  two  casea  of 
death  occasioned  by  the  berrieg.  In  one,  a  child,  death  took 
place  within  a  day  under  BymptomB  like  epileptic  conmlBions ; 
and  in  the  other,  an  adult,  who  swallowed  only  fifteen  berries, 
eonvulsions,  coma,  and  lividity  of  the  face  were  produced,  end- 
ing fatally  the  same  evening,  though  the  greater  part  of  the 
berries  were  discharged  by  emetics  *.  In  recent  Frendt  jour- 
nals various  similar  cases  are  recorded.  M.  Fie  descrtbea  five 
oases,  one  of  them  tatal.  In  this  instance^  a  male  adult,  death 
occurred  within  four  hours  after  he  took  an  infuuon  of  seooa 
adulterated  with  the  coriaria ;  and  the  symptoms  were  violent 
convulsions,  locked-jaw  and  colic -(-.  M.  Roux  has  noticed  a 
l^eat  number  of  cases  in  the  fullest  paper  yet  published  oo  its 
effects  on  man,  and  gives  (he  details  of  three  which  came  under 
his  own  notice,  and  of  which  one  proved  fatal.  --In  the  btal  case, 
^at  of  a  child  three  years  and  a-half  old,  who  took  between 
e%hty  and  ahundred  berries,  thesymptoms  were  heat  and  prick- 
ing of  the  tongue,  sparkling  and  rolling  of  the  eyes,  loss  of  voice, 
locked-jaw,  and  convulsions  recurring  in  occasional  fits  of  eight 
or  ten  minutes  in  duration.  Death  ensued  in  sixteen  hours  and 
a-half^.  Roux  refers  also  among  other  inrtanoes  to  thoseofno 
fewer  than  ten  soldiers,  who  were  attocked  at  the  same  time 
in  consequence  of  eating  the  berries,  and  of  whom  two  died. 
In  Roux's  fatal  case  there  was  injection  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  and  no  other  particular  appearance ;  in  that  mentioned  by- 
F^,  there  was  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  in 
one  of  Sauva^es's  cases  no  morbid  appearance  at  all  was  dis- 
covered. 

Conudering  these  very  pointed  proofs  of  the  poisonous  qua- 
lities of  the  Coriaria,  it  is  not  a  little  angular  that  doubts  hare 
lately  arisen  whether  it  is  a  poison  at  all.  Petehier  of  Geneva 
says  he  baa  ascertained  that  tanners,  who  use  it  in  their  trade 
on  account  of  the  powerful  astringency  of  the  leaves,  also  take 
it  internally  for  gleet,  and  that  he  gave  a  decoction  of  an  oanee 
to  chickens,  dogs,  and  men,  without  witnessing  any  ill  effect  §■ 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


OF  THE  POISONOUS  FUNGI. 


A  Fourth  groupe  of  poisons  possessing  narcotico-acrid  pro- 
perties, includes  the  poisonous  Fungi  or  Mushrooms. 

Accidents  arising  from  the  deadly  Fungi  being  mistaken  for 
eatable  mushrooms  are  common  on  the  continent,  and  espe- 
cially in  France.  They  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  too,  in 
Britain ;  but  they  are  much  less  frequent  than  abroad,  because 
the  epicure's  catalogue  of  mushrooms  in  this  country  contains 
only  three  species,  whose  characters  are  too  distinct  to  be  mis- 
taken by  a  person  of  ordinary  skill ;  while  abroad  a  great  va- 
riety of  them  have  found  their  way  to  the  table,  many  of  which 
are  not  only  liable  to  be  confounded  with  poisonous  species, 
but  are  even  also  themselves  of  doubtful  quality. 

The  present  subject  cannot  be  thoroughly  studied  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  appearance  and  characters. of  all  the  fungi 
which  have  been  ascertained  to  be  esculent,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  are  known  to  be  deleterious.  This  information,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  pretend  to  communicate,  as  it  would  lead  to  great 
details.  In  what  follows,  therefore,  a  simple  list  will  be  given 
of  the  two  classes,  with  references  to  the  proper  sources  for 
minute  descriptions  of  them,  and  some  general  observations  on 
the  effects  of  the  poisonous  species. 

List  of  the  wholesome  and  poisonous  Fungi. — The  only  good 
account  yet  published  of  the  innocent  or  eatable  fungi  of  Great 
Britain  is  contained  in  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  subject  by  Dr 
GrevUle  of  this  place.  He  enumerates  no  fewer  than  twenty-^ 
six  different  species,  which  grow  abundantly  in  our  woods  and 
fields,  and  which,  although  most  of  them  utterly  neglected  in 
this  country,  are  all  considered  eatable,  and  many  of  them  de- 
licate abroad.  They  are  the  following :  Tliber  cibarium,  or 
common  truffle ;  T.  moschatum  and  T.  album,  two  species  of 
analogous  qualities ;  Amanita  ccssarea  or  aurantiacaj  the  Oronge 
of  the  French,  a  species  which  is  often  confounded  by  the  ig- 
norant with  a  very  poisonous  one,  the  A.  muscaria,  or  pseudo 


room  of  meadows ;  A.  eduiU,  or  white  c^ ;  A.  oreade*,  or 
Scoteh  bonnete;  A. odonu;  A. dncmetu;  A.vlmarau;  A. ostre- 
atvt ;  A.  violaceue ;  A.  ddidostu  ;  A.  piperaius  ;  and  A.  aeru  ; 
BoUttu  eduiis;  aad  B.tcaberj  FistuUnahfpatica;  Hydtaanr^ian- 
dutn ;  Morchella  eactdenta,  the  common  morelle ;  HeheUa  ntitra, 
and  H,  Itucophaa.  Of  dieM  the  Agariau  acrit  and  A.  ptparattu 
are  probably  anwbolesome ;  and  the  Amanita  aeaarta  ia  very 
rare  in  this  country,  if  indeed  it  is  indigenoos  at  all.  Hie  A. 
rmitcariot  with  which  it  is  apt  to  be  confounded,  is  common 
enough.  The  species  to  which  oar  cooks  confine  their  attoo- 
tion  are  the  7\tber  c3>ariia  or  truffle,  the  Afforiaa  can^eitrit, 
or  common  mushroom,  and  the  MorcheUa  eModaOa,  or  morelle. 
The  Agariaa  eduUt  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  some  markets, 
but  is  not  in  general  use  *. 

Ilie  best  description  of  the  poisonous  species  is  to  be  found 
in  Orfila's  Toxicology.  He  enumerates  the  Amaniia  nnuearia, 
aS>a,  ciirina,  and  mridis ;  the  BypaphyUum  macuiatuni,  alboei- 
trinum,  tricutpidatum,  tatifftaneum,  cna-meiUaue,  pudibatdum 
and  peUitum  ;  the  Agariau  necator,  acris,  piperahu,  pgrogaba, 
ttyptiau,  anmdarisy  and  areni  f.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
Afforicta  »emigU^>atUii  on  the  authority  of  Mxatrt  Bnatde  and 
SoweriyX,  and  also  the  A.  cat^amdatta^.  It  is  hig^y  probable 
that  many  other  ^cies  are  also  injnriona. 

Ciretanatancea  which  modify  0ieiT  qualities. — The  qualities  v£ 
the  fungi  as  articles  of  food  are  liable  to  considerable  variety. 
Some,  which  are  in  general  eaten  with  safety,  occauonally  be- 
come hurtfal ;  and  some  of  the  poisonous  kinds  may  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  become  inert,  or  even  esculent  hvi  the 
causes  which  regulate  these  variations  are  not  well  ascertained. 

It  has  been  thoi^ht  by  some  that  most  fimgi  become  sale 
when  they  have  been  dried  || ;  and  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
this  remark,  as  their  poisonous  qualities  ^pear  to  defend  in 
part  on  a  volatile  prin<nple.     But  it  is  by  no  means  universally 
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truffles.  He  was  seized  with  headach,  a  sense  of  weight  In  the 
stomach,  and  ffuatness ;  and  he  lived  only  a  few  hours  *. 

Lastly^,  it  is  probable  from  a  singular  set  of  cases  to  be  relat- 
ed presently,  that,  contrary  to  what  some  botanists  have  alleg- 
ed, the  best  mushrooms  when  taken  in  large  quantity,  and  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  are  deleterious  to  every  one. 

Foderif,  OrJUaX,  DecaadoUe^,  and  Greviiie'^  hare  lud  down 
general  directions  for  distinguishing  the  esculent^rom  the  poi- 
sonous varieties ;  but  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  th«T 
rules  are  always  safe ;  and  certunly  they  are  not  always  accu- 
rate, as  they  would  exclude  many  species  in  common  use  on  the 
continent  It  appears  that  most  fungi  which  have  a  warty  cap, 
more  especially  fragments  of  membrane  adhering  to  their  upper 
suHace,  are  poisonous.  Heavy  fungi,  which  have  an  unpleasant 
odour,  especially  if  they  emerge  from  a  vulva  or  bag,  are  also 
generally  hurtful.  Of  those  which  grow  in  woods  and  shady 
places  a  few  are  esculent,  hut  most  are  unwholesome;  and  if 
moist  on  the  auriace  they  should  he  avoided.  All  those  which 
grow  in  tufts  or  clusters  from  the  trunks  or  stumps  of  trees 
ought  likewise  to  be  shunned.  A  sure  test  of  a  poisonous  fun- 
gus is  an  astringent,  styptic  taste,  and  perhaps  also  a  disagree 
able,  but  certainly  a  pungent  odour.  Some  fungi  possessing 
these  properties  have  indeed  found  their  way  to  the  epicure's 
table;  but  they  are  of  very  questionable  quality.  Those 
whose  substance  becomes  blue  soon  after  being  cut  are  inva- 
riably poisonous.  Agarics  of  an  orange  or  rose-red  colour,  and 
Boleti  which  are  coriaceous  or  corky  in  texture,  or  which  have 
a  membranous  collar  round  the  stem,  are  also  unsafe :  but  these 
rules  are  not  universally  applicable  in  other  genera.  Even  the 
esculent  mushrooms,  if  partially  devoured  and  abandoned  by 
insecta,  are  avoided  by  some  as  having  in  all  probability  acquir- 
ed injurious  qualities  which  they  do  not  usually  possess  j  but 
this  test  I  have  often  disregarded. — These  rules  for  knowing 
deleterious  fungi  seem  to  rest  on  fact  and  experience ;  hut  they 
will  not  enable  the  collector  to  recognize  every  poisonoua  qie- 
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aes.  The  general  rules  laid  down  for  diBtinguishing  whole- 
some fungi  are  not  so  well-founded,  and  therefore  it  appears  un- 
necessary to  specify  them. 

On  the  Poisanaus  Principle  of  the  Fungu — Few  attempts  have 
been  hitherto  made  to  discover  by  chemical  analysis  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  effects  of  the  poisonous  mushrooms  depend. 
M.  JSraconno/ analyzed  a  considerable  number  both  of  the  escu- 
lent and  poisonous  species,  and  found  in  some  a  saccharine  mat- 
ter, in  others  an  acrid  resin,  in  others  an  acrid  volatile  principle, 
and  in  all  a  spongy  matter,  which  forms  the  basis  of  diem,  and 
which  he  has  denominated  Fungin  *.  The  last  ingredient  is 
innocuous,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  M.  Braconnot  could  trace 
the  peculiar  powers  of  the  fungi  to  any  of  the  acrid  prin- 
ciples. More  lately  the  subject  was  resumed  by  M.  LeteUier^ 
who  says  he  found  in  some  of  them  one,  in  others  two  poisonous 
principles.  One  of  the  principles  is  an  acrid  matter  so  very 
fugacious,  that  it  disappears  when  the  plant  ip  either  dried,  or 
boiled,  or  macerated  in  weak  acids,  alkalis,  or  alcohol.  To 
this  principle  he  says  are  owing  the  irritant  properties  of  some 
fungi.  The  other  principle  is  more  fixed,  as  it  resists  drying, 
boiling,  and  the  action  of  weak  alkalis  and  acids.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  has  neither  smell  nor  taste,  and  forms  crystallizable 
salts  with  acids ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  separating  it  in  a 
state  of  purity*  To  this  principle  he  attributes  the  narcotic 
properties  of  some  fungL  He  found  it  in  the  Amanita  hrd" 
bosa,  musearia,  and  vema  ;  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  call  it 
Amanitine.  Its  efiects  on  animals  appear  to  resemble  consider- 
ably those  of  opium  f . 

Of  the  Symptoms  produced  in  Man  by  the  Poisonous  Fungi, — 
The  mode  of  action  of  the  poisonous  fungi  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly examined ;  but  the  experiments  of  Paulet  long  ago 
established  that  they  are  poisonous  to  animals  as  well  as  to 
manf.  • 

The  symptoms  produced  by  them  in  man  are  endless  in  va- 
riety, and  fully  substantiate  the  propriety  of  arranging  them  in 

•  Ann.  de  Chimic,  Ixxix.  265;  Ixxx.  272;  Ixxxvii.  287. 
f  Archives  G^n.  de  M6d.  xi.  94. 

X  Trait^  des  Champignons. — Also  M^m.  sur  les  Champignons  co'dffSs.    Mem. 
de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  M^d.  i.  431 . 
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the  class  of  narcotioo^acrid  poisons.  Sometimes  they  produce 
narcotic  symptoms  alone,  sometimes  only  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion, but  much  more  commonly  both  tc^ether.  It  is  likewise 
not  improbable,  that  fungi,  even  though  not  belonging  to  the 
varieties  commonly  acknowledged  as  poisons,  induce,  wheD 
taken  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  a  peculiar  depraved 
state  of  the  constitution,  leading  to  e3rt»mal  suppuration  and 
gangrene.  Each  of  these  statements  will  now  be  illustrated  by 
a  few  examples. 

The  following  is  a  good  instance  of  pure  narcotism*  A  man 
gathered  in  Hyde  Park  a  considerable  number  of  the  Agariau 
eampamdatus,  which  he  mistook  for  the  A,  campestrisy  stewed 
them,  and  proceeded  to  eat  them;  but  before  ending  his  repast, 
and  not  above  ten  minutes  after  he  began  it,  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  dimness  of  vision,  giddiness,  debility,  trembling 
and  loss  of  recollection.  In  a  short  time  he  recovered  so  far 
as  to  be  able  to  go  in  search  of  assistance.  But  he  had  hardly 
walked  250  yards  when  his  memory  again  failed  him,  and  he 
lost  his  way.  His  countenance  expressed  anxiety,  he  reeled 
about,  and  could  hardly  articulate.  The  pulse  was  slow  and 
feeble.  He  soon  became  so  drowsy  that  he  could  be  kept  awake 
only  by  constant  dragging.  Vomiting  was  then  produced  by 
means  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc ;  the  drowsiness  gradually  went 
off;  and  next  day  he  complained  merely  of  languor  and  weak- 
ness*. 

In  the  next  set  of  cases  the  s]rmptoms  were  those  of  almost 
pure  irritation.  Several  French  soldiers  in  Russia  ate  a  lai^e 
quantity  of  the  Amanita  muscariaj  which  they  had  mistaken  for 
the  Amanita  oBsarea.  Some  were  not  taken  ill  for  six  hours 
and  upwards.  Four  of  them,  who  were  very  powerful  men, 
thought  themselves  safe,  because  while  their  companions  were 
already  suffering,  they  themselves  felt  perfectly  well ;  and  they 
refused  to  take  emetics.  In  the  evening,  however,  they  b^au 
to  complain  of  anxiety,  a  sense  of  suffo^ion,  frequent  funting, 
burning  thirst,  and  violent  gripes.  The  pulse  became  small 
and  irregular,  and  the  body  bedewed  with  cold  sweat;  the 
lineaments  of  the  countenance  were  singularly  changed,  the 
nose  and  lips  acquiring  a  violet  tint ;  they  trembled  much ;  the 
belly  swelled,  and  a  profuse  fetid  diarrhoea  supervened.     The 

*  London  Med  and  Phys.  Journal,  zxxvi.  451. 
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extremitieB  soon  became  livid  and  cold,  and  the  pain  of  the  ab* 
domen  intense ;  delirium  ensaed ;  and  all  the  four  died  *. 

Such  cases,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  very  common ; 
and  much  more  generally  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  the 
fungi  present  a  well-marked  conjunction  of  deep  narcotism  and 
violent  irritation,  as  the  instances  now  to  be  mentioned  will 
show. 

Besides  the  four  soldiers  whose  cases  have  just  been  describ- 
ed, several  of  their  comrades  were  severely  affected,  but  reco- 
vered. Two  of  these  had  weak  pulse,  tense  and  painful  belly, 
partial  cold  sweats,  fetid  breath  and  stools.  In  the  afternoon 
they  became  delirious,  then  comatose,  and  the  coma  lasted 
twenty-four  hours. 

A  man,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  ate  to  dinner  carp  which 
had  been  stewed  by  mistake  with  the  Amanita  citrina.  The 
wife,  the  servant,  and  one  of  the  children  had  romittng,  fol- 
lowed by  deep  sopor ;  but  they  recovered.  The  husband  had 
true  and  violent  cholera,  but  recovered  also.  The  two  other 
children  became  profoundly  lethargic  and  comatose,  emetics 
had  no  effect,  and  death  soon  ensued  without  any  other  re- 
markable symptom.  The  individuals  who  recovered  were  not 
completely  well  till  three  weeks  after  the  fatal  repast  f.  This 
set  of  cases  shows  the  tendency  of  the  poisonous  fungi  to  cause 
in  one  person  pure  irritation,  and  in  another  pure  narcotism. 

The  last  set  of  cases  to  be  mentioned  were  produced  by  the 
BypophyUum  sanguineum^  a  small  conical  fungus  of  a  mouse 
colour,  that  grows  on  a  slender  stem,  and  is  well  known  to 
children  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  puddochrstooL  This  spe« 
cies  seems  to  cause  convulsions  as  well  as  sopor.  A  family  of 
six  persons,  four  of  whom  were  children,  ate  about  two  pounds 
of  it  dressed  with  butter.  The  incipient  symptoms  were  pain 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  a  sense  of  impendmg  suffocation,  and 
violent  efforts  to  vomit  \  which  symptoms  did  not  commence 
in  any  of  them  till  about  twelve  hours  after  the  poisonous  meal, 
in  one  not  till  twenty  hours,  and  in  another  not  till  nearly  thir- 
ty hours.  One  of  the  children,  seven  years  of  age,  had  acute 
pain  of  the  belly,  which  soon  swelled  enormously ;  afterwards 

•  Coryisart's  Journ.  de  M^d.  xzzi.  928^  from  VadroU  Diss.  Iiiaug.  sur  Tempo U 
sonnement  par  les  Champignons, 
t  OrJUay  Toxicol.  Gkn.  ii.  4da 
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be  fell  into  a  state  of  lethargic  sleep,  but  continaed  to  cry ; 
about  twenty-four  hours  after  eating  the  fungi  the  limbs  be- 
came a£Fected  with  permanent  spasms  and  convulsive  fits;  and 
in  no  long  time  he  expired  in  a  tetanic  paroxysm.    Another  of 
the  children,  ten  years  old,  perished  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  with  convulsions  of  greater  violence.  The  mother  had 
frequent  bloody  stools  and  vomiting ;  the  skin  became  yellow  ; 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  were  contracted  spasmodically,  so 
that  the  navel  was  drawn  towards  the  spine;  profound  lethar- 
gy and  general  coldness  supervened ;  and  she  too  died  about 
thirty-six  hours  after  eating  the  fungus.     A  third  child,  after 
slight  symptoms  of  amendment  had  shown  themselves,  became 
worse,  and  died  on  the  third  day  with  trembling,  delirium,  and 
convulsions.     This  patient,  who  had  taken  very  little  of  the 
poison,  was  not  attacked  till  about  tlurty  hours  after  the  meal. 
The  fourth  child,  aft^r  precuraory  symptoms  like  those  of  the 
rest,  became  delirious,  and  had  an  attack  of  colic  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,  without  diarrhoea ;  but  he  eventually  reco- 
vered.    The  father  had  a  severe  attack  of  dysentery  for  three 
days,  and  remained  five  days  speechless.  For  a  long  time  after- 
wards he  had  occasional  bloody  diarrhoea.     He  eventually  re- 
covered ;  but  even  for  an  entire  year  his  health  continued  to  suf- 
fer *.     The  cases  now  mentioned  illustrate  clearly  the  simul- 
taneous occurrence  of  narcotic  and  irritant  symptoms  in  the  same 
individuals. 

A  striking  circumstance  in  respect  to  the  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning with  the  fungi,  is  the  great  difference  in  the  interval 
which  elapses  between  the  time  of  eating,  and  that  of  their  com- 
mencement. In  the  first  case  the  symptoms  appear  to  have 
commenced  in  a  few  minutes ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  interval 
of  twelve  hours  is  common ;  and  Gmelm  has  quoted  a  set  of 
cases,  seventeen  in  number,  in  which,  as  in  one  of  those  related 
by  Picco^  the  interval  is  said  to  have  been  a  day  and  a  half -f. 
The  tardiness  of  the  approach  of  the  s}'mptoms  is  owing  to  the 
indigestibility  of  most  of  the  fungi.  Their  indigestibility  is  in 
fact  so  great,  that  portions  of  them  have  been  discharged  by 
vomiting  so  late  as  fifty-two  hours  after  they  were  swallowed  f  • 

*  Picco^IVUin.  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  M^.  1780-81,  p.  d55. 

"^  Gcschichte  der  Pflanxengifte,  639. 

X  Aymen  in  Hist,  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  M^  L  344. 
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Another  circumstance  worthy  of  particular  notice  is  the  great 
durability  of  the  sjonptoms.  Even  the  purely  narcotic  effects 
of  some  fungi  have  been  known  to  last  above  two  days.  In  the 
instance  just  alluded  to,  the  vomiting  of  the  poison  was  the  first 
thing  that  interrupted  a  state  of  deep  lethargy  which  had  pre- 
vailed for  fifty-two  hours.  The  symptoms  of  irritation,  after 
their  violence  has  been  mitigated,  may  continue,  as  in  the  in- 
stances quoted  from  Orfila,  for  about  three  weeks. 

It  was  stated  above  that  some  people  are  apt  to  suffer  un- 
pleasant effects  from  eating  even  the  best  and  safest  of  the  es- 
culent mushrooms.  These  effects,  which  depend  on  idiosyn- 
crasy, are  confined  chiefly  to  an  attack  ofvomiting  and  purging, 
followed  by  more  or  less  indigestion.  Some  persons  have  been 
similarly  affected  even  by  the  small  portion  of  the  juice  of  mush- 
rooms which  is  contained  in  an  ordinary  ketchup  seasoning. 
This  accident,  however,  may  very  well  be  often  unconnected 
with  idiosyncrasy,  as  I  have  seen  those  who  gather  mushrooms 
near  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  making  ketchup,  picking 
up'  every  fungus  that  came  in  their  way. 

There  is  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  even  the  best  mush- 
rooms, when  taken  as  a  principal  article  of  food  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  will  prove  injurious,  and  that  they  then 
induce  a  peculiar  depraved  habit,  which  leads  to  external  sup- 
puration and  gangrene.  The  only  cases  which  have  hitherto 
appeared  in  support  of  this  statement  were  lately  published  in 
Rust's  Journal.  A  family,  consisting  of  the  mother  and  four 
children,  were  seized  with  a  kind  of  tertian  fever,  and  an  erup- 
tion, on  various  parts  of  the  body,  of  abscesses  which  discharg- 
ed a  thin,  ill-conditioned  pus,  passed  rapidly  into  spreading 
gangrene,  and  proved  fatal  to  the  mother  and  one  of  the  chil- 
dren. No  other  cause  could  be  discovered  to  account  for  so 
extraordinary  a  conjunction  of  symptoms  in  so  many  individu- 
als, except  .that  for  two  months  they  had  lived  almost  entirely 
on  mushrooms ;  and  the  probability  of  this  being  really  the 
cause  was  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  father,  who  slept 
always  with  his  family,  and  who  alone  escaped,  lived  on  ordi- 
nary food  at  a  place  where  he  worked  not  far  off  *.  In  oppo- 
sition, however,  to  the  natural  inference  from  this  narrative, 
some  have  believed,  that  mushrooms  may  be  safely  eaten  to  a 

*   Rust's  Mngazin  fiir  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  xvi.  115. 
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large  amount  and  for  a  long  time,  provided  they  be  used  ravr. 
A  botanist  of  Persoon's  acquaintance,  while  studying  the  cryp- 
togamous  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Nuremberg,  says  he  found 
that  the  peasants  ate  them  in  large  quantities  as  their  daily  food : 
and  in  imitation  of  their  custom,  he  ate  for  several  weeks  no- 
thing but  bread  and  raw  mushrooms ;  yet  at  the  end  he  expe- 
rienced an  increase  rather  than  a  diminution  of  strength,  and 
enjoyed  perfect  health.  He  adds  that  they  lose  their  good  qua- 
lities by  cooking ;  but  he  has  supplied  no  facts  in  support  of 
that  statement  *. 

Ofihe  Morbid  Appearances. — The  morbid  appearances  left  in 
the  bodies  of  persons  poisoned  by  the  deleterious  fungi  have 
been  but  imperfectly  collected. 

The  body  is  in  general  very  livid ;  and  the  blood  fluid ;  so 
much  so  sometimes  that  it  flows  irom  the  natural  openings  in  the 
dead  bodyf.  In  general  the  abdomen  is  distended  with  fetid 
air ;  which  indeed  is  usually  present  during  life.  The  stomach 
and  small  intestines  of  the  four  French  soldiers  (p.  820,)  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  inflammation,  passing  in  some  places 
to  gangrene.  In  two  of  them  especially,  the  stomach  was  gan- 
grenous in  many  places  and  far  advanced  in  putrefaction.  The 
same  appearances  were  found  in  Piece's  cases.  In  these  there 
was  also  an  excessive  enlargement  of  the  liver.  The  lui^ 
have  sometimes  been  found  gorged  or  even  inflamed.  The  ves- 
sels of  the  brain  are  also  sometimes  very  turgid.  They  were 
particularly  so  in  a  case  related  by  Dr  Beck,  where  death  was 
occasioned  in  seven  hours  by  an  infusion  of  the  Amanita  mu8» 
earia  in  milk.  The  whole  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  as  well  as 
the  arteries,  were  enormously  distended  with  blood ;  the  arach- 
noid and  pia  mater  were  of  a  scarlet  colour;  the  vessels  of  the 
membrane  between  the  convolutions,  together  with  the  plexus 
ehoroides,  were  also  excessively  gorged ;  and  the  substance  of 
the  brain  was  red.  Lastly,  a  clot  of  blood  as  big  as  a  bean  was 
found  in  the  cerebellum  j:. — The  stomach,  unless  there  has  been 
vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  will  usually  contain  fragments  of  the  poi* 
son,  if  it  has  not  been  taken  in  a  state  of  minute  division ;  and 
this  evidence  of  the  cause  of  death  may  be  obtained  even  al- 

*  Persoon,  Traite  sur  les  Champignons  comestibles,  1 57. 
f  />tcco— Hist,  de  la  Soc.  &c.  p.  957,  959. 
t  Hist,  de  la  Soc.  &c.  p.  957. 
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though  the  individual  sarvived  two  days  or  upwards*  Some- 
times the  fragmeDts  will  be  found  in  the  intestines.  In  one  of 
Picco's  patients  who  lived  twenty-four  hours  they  were  found 
in  the  neighourhood  of  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  which  was  much 
inflamed  *• 

Of  the  Tr^a^men^.— The  treatment  of  poisoning  with  the  fungi 
does  not  call  for  any  special  observations.  Emetics  are  of  pri- 
mary importance ;  and  after  the  poison  has  been  by  their  means 
dislodged,  the  sopor  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels  are  to  be 
treated  in  the  usual  way.  No  antidote  is  known.  Several  have 
at  different  times  been  a  good  deal  confided  in ;  but  none  are  of 
any  material  service. 

In  concluding  the  present  chapter  it  is  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  a  variety  of  poisoning,  not  altogether  unimportant 
in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view.  A  person  may  seem  to  die 
of  poisoning  with  the  deleterious  fungi,  from  eating  esculent 
mushrooms  intentionally  poisoned  by  some  other  vegetable  or 
mineral  poison.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  if  the  murderer  is 
dexteroua  in  the  choice  and  mode  of  administering  the  poison, 
such  cases  might  very  readily  escape  suspicion,  and  even  when 
suspected  might  not  be  cleared  up  without  difficulty.  The  as- 
certaining the  species  of  mushroom  by  finding  others  where  it 
has  been  gathered  will  not. supply  more  than  presumptive  proof 
of  the  wholesomenesB  of  that  which  has  been  eaten ;  because  the 
esculent  and  poisonous  species  sometimes  grow  near  one  another 
and  have  a  mutual  resemblance,  so  that  a  mistake  may  easily  oc- 
cur. Neither  will  the  presumption  be  more  than  strengthened  a 
little  by  the  additional  circumstances  derived  from  the  interval 
which  elapses  before  the  symptoms  begin,  from  the  nature  and 
progress  of  the  syjnptoms  themselves,  and  from  the  morbid  ap- 
peiurances.  Some  one  or  other  of  these  circumstances  may  in- 
deed establish  the  fact  of  poisoning  with  a  deleterious  fungus  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  that  they  shall  ever  establish  satisfactorily 
that  the  fungus  was  naturally  wholesome ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I 
suspect  the  only  decided  evidence  of  poisoning  by  some  other 
means  would  be  the  actual  discovery  of  another  poison. 

The  case  now  under  consideration  is  not  a  mere  hypotheti- 
cal one.     Ernest  Platner  has  related  a  very  interesting  example, 

*  Hist,  de  la  Soc.  &c.  p.  357. 
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which  proves  how  easily  poisoning  of  the  kind  supposed  may  be 
accomplished  without  suspicion.  A  servant-girl  poisoned  her 
mistress  by  mixing  oxide  of  arsenic  with  a  dish  of  mushrooms. 
She  died  in  twenty  hours,  after  suffering  severely  from  vomit* 
ing  and  colic  pains.  On  dissection  there  were  found  inflamma- 
tiofi  of  the  stomach,  gangrenous  spots  in  it,  clots  of  blood  in  its 
contents,  and  redness  of  the  intestines.  Her  death,  however, 
was  ascribed  to  the  mushrooms  having  been  unwholesome ;  and 
the  real  cause  was  not  discovered  till  thirteen  years  after,  when 
the  girl  was  convicted  of  murdering  a  fellow-servant  in  a  some- 
what similar  way  by  mixing  arsenic  with  her  chocolate,  and  theo 
confessed  both  crimes  *. 

Poisonous  Mosses. — It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
mosses  possess  poisonous  properties  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  deleterious  fungi.  Dr  Winkler  of  Innsbruch  mentions 
that  the  Lycopodium  Selago  is  used  in  the  Tyrol  in  the  way  of 
infusion  for  killing  vermin  in  animals ;  and  that  unpleasant  ao* 
cidents  have  been  produced  in  man  by  its  accidental  use.  Its 
effects  appear  to  be  sometimes  irritant,  but  more  generally  nar- 
cotic in  their  nature  -|-. 

*  Qusstiones  Medicina*  Forcnses,  1824,  p.  206. 
i*  Repertorium  fiir  die  Pharmocie,  xiv.  311. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  POISONOUS  GRAIN. 

The  different  sortB  of  grain  are  subject  to  certain  diseasesr^ 
in  consequence  of  which  meal  or  flour  made  from  them  is  apt 
to  be  impregnated  with  substances  more  or  less  injurious  to  ani- 
mal life.  It  is  likewise  believed,  that  unripe  grain  possesses 
properties  which  render  it  to  a  certain  extent  unfit  for  the  food 
of  man. 

It  is  for  the  most  part  difficult  to  trace  satisfactorily  the  ope» 
ration  of  the  poisons  now  alluded  to,  because  they  are  seen  act* 
ing  only  in  times  of  &mine  and  general  distress,  when  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  effect  of  collateral  cir- 
cumstances. There  is  one  poison  of  the  kind,  however,  whose 
baneful  influence  has  been  so  frequently  and  unequivocally 
witnessed,  that  no  doubt  now  exists  regarding  its  properties^ 
I  mean  Spurred  Rye,  or  Secak  comutum.  It  is  a  poison  of 
little  consequence,  perhaps,  to  the  English  toxicologist ;  for  in- 
deed I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  instance  of  its  operation  has 
hitherto  been  observed  in  Britain  *.  But  its  effects  are  so  sin- 
gular, and  the  ravages  it  has  often  committed  on  the  continent 
have,  been  so  dreadful,  that  a  short  account  of  it  cannot  fail  to 
interest  even  the  English  reader.  Besides,  it  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  the  Materia  Medica,  as  possessing  very  extra- 
ordinary medicinal  qualities;  and  since  its  use  is  gaining  ground, 
every  medical  jurist  ought  to  be  conversant  with  its  properties 
as  a  poison. 

Cf  Poisoning  with  Spurred  Rye, 

Spurred  Rye,  or  Secale  comvtum,  the  Seigle  Ergote,  or  Ergot 
of  the  French,  and  Mutterkom,  or  Roggenmutter  of  the  Germans, 
is  a  disease  common  to  various  grains,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  place  of  the  pickle  is  supplied  by  a  long,  black  substance,  like 

*  In  the  I'hilosophical  Transactions  for  1762  an  account  is  given  of  a  family  of 
eight  people  in  Suffolk  who  all  had  the  gangrenous  form  of  the  disease  induced  by 
spurred  rye.  They  had  lived  on  damaged  wheat,  but  never  used  rye  meal. — See 
Dr  fVoUattou's  paper,  lii.  322,  and  Mr  Boiie't  letter,  Ibid.  526. 
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a  little  horn  or  spur.  It  has  been  known  to  attack  many  plants 
of  the  order  Gramineae  *,  and  among  those  used  as  food  by 
man,  it  has  been  observed  on  barley,  oats,  spring- wheat,  winter- 
wheat,  and  rye.  But  the  rye  seems  peculiarly  subject  to  it» 
almost  all  the  poison  which  has  caused  epidemics,  as  wdl  as  what 
is  now  used  in  medicine,  being  produced  by  that  grain. 

Of  the  Came  and  Nature  of  the  Spur  in  Rye. — The  l^mr  at- 
tacks rye  chiefly  in  damp  seasons,  and  in  moist  day  soils,  par- 
ticularly those  recently  redeemed  from  waste  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  forests.  Of  all  the  places  where  the  spur  has 
been  hitherto  observed  none  combines  these  conditions  so  per- 
fectly, and  none  has  been  so  much  infested  with  the  disease,  as 
the  district  of  Sologne,  situated  between  the  river  Loire  and 
Cher,  in  France*  According  to  the  statistical  researches  of  the 
Abbe  Temer,  who  in  1777  was  deputed  by  the  Parisian  Society 
of  Medicine  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  pre- 
valence of  the  ergot  in  that  district,  the  country  was  then  so 
much  intersected  by  belts  of  wood  around  the  fields,  that  the 
traveller  in  passing  along  would  imagine  he  was  constantly  ap- 
proaching an  immense  forest ;  the  arable  land  was  so  poor,  that, 
although  it  lay  fiillow  every  third  season,  it  was  exhausted  in 
nine  or  twelve  years  at  farthest,  and  then  remained  a  long  time 
in  pasture  before  it  could  again  bear  white  crops ;  the  surfiice 
was  so  level,  and  consequently  so  wet,  that  crops  were  procur- 
ed only  when  the  seed  was  sown  on  the  tops  of  furrows  a  foot 
high;  and  the  climate  is  so  moist,  that  from  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember till  late  in  ^ring  the  whole  country  is  overhung  by 
dense  fogs  f.  Here  the  rye,  which  is  the  common  food  of  the 
peasantry,  appears  to  have  been  in  Tessier's  time  more  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  the  spur  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. Tessier  found,  that  after  being  thrashed  it  contained 
on  an  average  about  a  forty-eighth  part  of  ergot,  even  in  good 

'  The  PhaiarU  canarUiuu  and  aqiuUicOy  Panicum  miBaceum^  Phkumpnicuu^ 
Ahpecurut  pratentU  ond  geniculatua,  Agrostig  ttoUmifcray  Aira  crittaia,  PoaJluiUins^ 
Fettuca  duriuscula^  Arundo  arenaria  and  cinnoides^  Lolium  perentte^  Elymtu  iu-etut' 
rius  and  europteiu,  Triticum  spelta,  junceum  and  repensy  Hokus  avenaeetu  and  fa- 
ntUuty  Dactyhi  ffiomerata,  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  text. — See  Robert,  Erlaii- 
terungen  und  Beitriige  zwr  Gcschichte  des  Mutterkorns. — RutVt  Magazin  f  iir  die 
gesammte  Heilkunde,  xzy.  8. 

■f  Memoire  sur  la  Sotogne,  in  )list.  de  la  Soc  Roy.  de  MM.  i.  61. 
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seasons ;  but  in  bad  seasons,  and  taking  into  account  a  consi- 
derable proportion  wbich  is  shaken  out  of  the  ears  and  sheaves 
before  they  reach  the  barn,  the  proportion  of  ergot  in  the 
whole  crop  has  been  estimated  so  high  as  a  fourth  or  even  a 
third.  In  Sologne  the  disease  was  farther  observed  by  Tes- 
sier  to  be  always  most  prevalent  in  the  dampest  parts  of  a  field, 
and  to  affect  above  all  the  first  crop  of  fields  redeemed  from 
waste  land,  or  firom  land  which  had  previously  been  for  some 
time  in  pasture  *.  The  same  connexion  between  moisture  and 
the  developement  of  the  ergot  has  been  repeatedly  traced  in 
other  parts  of  France,  and  also  in  Germany  -|-.  And  according 
to  the  experiments  of  WiUdenau)^  it  may  be  brought  on  at  any 
time,  by  sowing  the  rye  in  a  rich  damp  soil,  and  watering  the 
plants  exuberantly  in  warm  weather  |. 

The  spur  does  not  seem  to  propagate  itself  by  contagion* 
Fontana^  indeed,  has  alleged  that  one  variety  of  it  may  spread 
firom  plant  to  plant  over  a  field ;  and  even  that  he  has  expressly 
transmitted  it  by  contact  firom  one  ear  to  another  §.  But  his 
opinion  and  statement  of  facts  are  completely  at  variance  with 
a  set  of  very  careful  experiments  lately  made  by  Hertwig^  a 
German  physician,  who  found  that  even  when  the  ear  while  in 
flower  was  surrounded  for.  twelve  days  with  powder  of  spurred 
rye,  the  healthiness  of  the  future  grain  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected  ||.  The  same  results  have  also  been  obtained 
by  Dr  Wiggers^  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  treatises  yet  pub- 
lished on  this  subject  % 

The  most  precise  and  probable  account  of  the  cause  and  na- 
ture of  the  spur,  appears  to  be  that  of  Wiggers,  It  had  been 
conceived  by  some  that  nothing  else  is  required  for  its  produc- 
tion but  undue  moistiu'e  combined  with  warmth,  and  that  un- 
der these  circumstances  the  spur  is  formed  simply  by  a  diseas- 

*  M^moire  sur  la  maladie  du  Seigle  appell^  Ergot.  Hist,  de  la  Soc  Roy« 
de  M^.  L  427. 

•f-  Robert**  paper,  paantn, 

X  Becker*!  Jahrbiicher  der  Staataarzneikunde,  i.  240. 

§  Lettre  sur  TErgot.     Journal  de  Physique,  viL  42. 

g  Loriruer  Beob.  und  Vers,  liber  die  wirkung  des  Mutterkorns,  i824|  noticed 
in  Robert's  paper,  p.  28. 

^  Inquisitio  in  Secale  cornutum,  &c.  Commentatio  prsmio  regio  ornata*  GoU 
tingle,  1831.     Analyzed  in  Annalen  der  Pharmacie,  L  129. 
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ed  process  from  the  juices  of  the  plant  *.  By  others,  sach  as 
IHUet,  Fontofuif  and  Sead  it  has  been  held  to  be  a  diseased  for- 
mation, arising^  in  consequence  of  the  germen  being  punctured 
when  young  by  an  insect  f ;  and  in  support  of  this  statement^ 
General  Field  says  he  saw  flies  puncture  the  glumes  in  their 
milky  state  where  spurs  afterwards  formed,  and  imitating  the 
operation  with  a  needle  obtained  the  same  result  p  Finally^ 
DecandoUef  reviving  a  previous  doctrine  that  the  spur  is  a  kind 
of  fungus,  conceived  he  had  given  strong  grounds  for  believing 
this  excrescence  to  be  a  species  of  Scleratiumj  which  he  terms 
S.  eZavt»§.  Wiggers  adopts  the  last  of  these  doctrines,  and 
seems  to  place  it  on  a  firm  foundation*  He  completely  fiedled  to 
obtain  Spurs  in  the  way  indicated  by  Field,  and  also  in  the  way  of 
inoculation  mentioned  by  Fontana.  But  he  found  by  chemi- 
cal analysis,  that  the  basis  of  the  structure  of  the  spur  is  almost 
identical  in  chemical  properties  with  the  principle  fungin ;  and 
that  the  white  dust  sometimes  found  on  the  surfiu^  of  the  spura 
will  produce  the  disease  in  any  plant,  if  sprinkled  in  the  soil  at 
its  roots,  appearing  therefore  to  be  analogous  to  the  sporules 
or  spawn  of  the  admitted  fungi. 

Description  and  analysis  of  Spurred  Rye. — The  spur  varies  in 
length  from  a  few  lines  to  two  inches,  and  is  from  two  to  four 
lines  in  thickness.  If  it  is  long,  there  is  seldom  more  than  one 
or  two  on  a  single  ear,  and  the  remaining  pickles  of  the  ear  are 
healthy.  But  the  ears  which  have  small  spurs  have  generally 
several,  sometimes  even  twenty;  and  when  there  are  many, 
few  of  the  remaining  pickles  are  altogether  without  blackness 
at  the  tips  ||.  The  substance  of  the  spur  is  of  a  dull  whitish  or 
gray  tint ;  and  it  is  covered  by  a  bluish-black  or  violet  husk, 
having  two,  sometimes  three  streaks  of  dotted  gray.  It  is  spe- 
cifically lighter  than  water,  while  the  sound  rye  is  specifically 
heavier,  so  that  they  are  easily  separated  from  one  another  %, 
It  is  tough  and  flexible  when  fresh,  brittle  and  easily  pulve- 
rized when  dry.     The  powder  is  disposed  to  attract  moisture. 

*  Robert  in  Rust's  Magazin,  xxv.  20,  Tessier  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking. 

•f  TVlet,  Dissertation  sur  la  cause  qui  corrompe  les  b1^— Fontowo,  Lettre  sur 
r  Ergot  Joum.  de  Phys.  vii.  42— Aea<2,  Trait£  sur  le  Seigle  Ergotd.     1771. 

X  Annab  ctf  Philosophy,  N.  S.  xi.  14. 

§   Flore  Fran9aise,  VI — Robert's  paper,  p.  15. 

II    Tetiier,4^\,  ^  Ibid.  428. 
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It  has  a  disagreeable  heavy  smel],  a  nauseous,  slightly  acrid 
taste,  and  imparts  its  taste  and  smell  both  to  water  and  alco- 
hol. Bread  which  contains  it  is  defective  in  firmness,  liable 
to  become  moist,  and  cracks  and  crumbles  soon  after  being 
taken  from  the  oven  *• 

Spurred  rye  has  been  repeatedly  subjected  to  analysis.  The 
earlier  researches  of  Vavquelin  -(-  and  of  Pettenkofer :]:  do  not 
lead  to  any  pointed  results.  The  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
indicated  by  Robert  §,  would  not  account  for  the  very  peculiar 
efi^ects  of  ergot,  and  has  besides  been  denied  by  some,  such  as 
Wiggers.  WinUer  found  a  little  gum,  osmaz6me,  and  salts  of 
soda,  and  ammonia, — -.a  modified  fecula  in  union  with  colouring 
matter, — a  thick,  rancid,  slightly  acrid  oil, — and  a  thick,  red- 
dish fluid,  which  had  a  disgusting  empyreumatic  odour,  a  nau- 
seous, sweetish,  acrid,  lasting  taste,  and  was  composed  chiefly 
of  resin,  colouring  and  extractive  matter  ||.  But  he  did  not 
determine,  any  more  than  his  predecessors,  in  which  of  these 
principles  the  active  properties  of  the  spur  reside*  Wiggers 
has  lately  supplied  the  most  definite  information  on  the  subject. 
He  denies  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  of  fecula,  and 
says  he  found  ergot  to  consist  chiefly  of  a  heavy-smelling  fixed 
oil,  fungin,  albumen,  osmazdme,  waxy  matter,  and  an  extrac- 
tive substance  of  a  strong,  peculiar  taste  and  smell,  in  which, 
from  experiments  on  animals,  he  was  led  to  infer  that  its  active 
properties  reside.  I  have  obtained  all  his  chief  results,  except 
the  most  important  of  them ;  for  the  substance  which  ought  to 
have  been  his  Ergotin  was  destitute  of  marked  taste  or  smell  of 
any  kind  %. 

Effects  of  Spurred  Rye  on  Man  and  Animals. — Before  pro- 
ceeding to  relate  the  effects  of  this  poison  on  man,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  that  at  different  times  doubts  have  been  entertain- 
ed, whether  the  baneful  effects  ascribed  to  it  did  not  really  arise 
from  some  other  cause.     But,  independently  of  the  connexion 

*  Robert,  2%. 

t  Bulletins  de  la  Soc  Philomatique,  1817,  58. 
\  Buchner't  Repertorium  fur  die  Fharmacie,  iii.  65. 

§  Rust*s  Magazin,  xxv.  43,  also  Keyl,  Dissertatio  de  Secali  Cornuto  ejusque  yi 
in  corpus  humanum  salubri  et  noxia. 

(I  RutVt  Mag.  fiir  die  gesammte  Heilk.  xxv.  47. 
^  Annalen  der  Fharmacie,  i.  159. 
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whioh  has  been  frequently  traced  between  the  poison  and  the 
diseases  imputed  to  it  in  the  human  subject,  the  questiop  has 
been  set  completely  at  rest  by  the  experiments  which  have  been 
tried  on  animals,  and  which  indeed  were  instituted  with  a  view^ 
to  settle  the  point  in  dispute. 

The  experiments  hitherto  made  on  animals  are  not  so  com- 
plete as  could  be  wished.  But  they  are  neyertheless  sufficient 
to  show  that  spurred  rye  is  an  active  poison  of  a  very  pecuVuir 
kind.  According  to  the  observations  collected  by  Dr  Robert 
from  a  variety  of  authors,  it  follows  that  it  is  injurious  and  even 
fatal  to  all  animals  which  are  fed  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
with  a  moderate  proportion  of  it,  unless,  they  escape  its  action 
by  early  vomiting ; — that  dogs  and  cats  in  consequence  of  dis- 
charging it  by  vomiting,  suffer  only  slight  symptoms  of  irritant 
poisoning; — ^but  that  swine,  moles,  geese,  ducks,  fowls,  quails, 
sparrows,  as  well  as  leeches  and  flies,  are  sooner  or  later  killed 
by  it ; — and  that  the  symptoms  it  causes  in  beasts  and  birds  are 
in  the  first  instance  giddiness,  dilated  pupil,  and  palsy,  and  af- 
terwards diarrhoea,  suppurating  tumours,  scattered  gangrene 
throughout  the  body,  and  sometimes  dropping  off  of  the  toes. 
Wiggers  ascertained  that  nine  grains  of  the  substance  he  has  con- 
sidered its  active  principle  occasioned  in  a  fowl  dulness,  appa- 
rent suffering,  gradually  increasing  feebleness,  coldness  and  in- 
sensibility of  the  extremities,  and  in  three  days  a  fit  of  convul- 
sions ending  in  death  *. 

With  regard  to  its  effects  on  man,  it  has  been  found  by  ex- 
press experiment,  that  in  a  single  dose,  two  drachms  for  exam- 
ple, it  excites  giddiness,  headach,  flushed  face,  pain  and  spasms 
in  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  colic,  purging,  and  a 
sense  of  weariness  and  weight  in  the  limbs  -|-.  But  it  is  not  in 
this  way  that  it  has  been  usually  introduced  into  the  system ; 
nor  are  these  precisely  the  symptoms  already  hinted  at  as  par- 
ticularizing its  action.  The  effects  now  to  be  mentioned  form 
a  peculiar  disease,  which  has  often  prevailed  epidemically  in  dif- 
ferent territories  on  the  continent,  and  which  arises  from  the 
spur  being  allowed  to  mix  with  the  grain  in  the  meal,  and  being 
taken  as  food  for  a  continuance  of  time  in  rye-bread.     The  af- 

*  Annalen  der  Pharmacie,  i.  180. 

i*  Robert's  paper,  p.  iK23,  also  Lorinser's  Vcrsuche,  &c.  of  which  there  is  ao 

analysis  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxvi.  453. 
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fectioh  produced  differs  much  in  different  epidemics  and  even 
in  different  cases  of  the  same  epidemic.  Two  distinct  sets  of 
symptoms  have  been  noticed ;  the  one  constituting  a  nervous 
disease,  which  is  characterized  by  violent  spasmodic  convulsions, 
the  other  being  a  depraved  state  of  the  constitution,  which  ends 
in  that  remarkable  disorder,  dry  gangrene ;  and  it  does  nqt  ap- 
pear that  the  two  affections  are  apt  to  be  blended  together  in 
the  same  case. 

The  first  form  of  disease,  the  Convulsive  Ergotism  of  the 
French  writers,  has  been  very  well  described  by  Tavbe^  a  Ger- 
man physician,  as  it  occurred  in  the  North  of  Germany  in 
1770-1.  In  its  most  acute  form,  it  commenced  suddenly  with 
dimness  of  sight,  giddiness  and  loss  of  sensibility,  followed  soon 
by  dreadful  cramps  and  convulsions  of  the  whole  body,  risus 
sardonicusy  yellowness  of  the  countenance,  excessive  thirst,  ex- 
cruciating pains  in  the  limbs  and  chest,  small,  often  impercep- 
tible pulse;  and  such  cases  usually  proved  fatal  in  twenty-four 
or  forty-eight  hours.  In  the  milder  cases  the  convulsions  came 
on  in  paroxysms,  were  preceded  for  some  days  by  weakness  and 
weight  of  the  limbs,  and  a  strange  feeling  as  of  insects  crawling 
over  the  legs,  arms,  and  face ;  in  the  intervals  between  the  fits 
the  appetite  was  voracious,  the  pulse  natural,  the  excretions  re- 
gular ;  and  the  disease  either  terminated  in  recovery  with  scat- 
tered suppurations,  cutaneous  eruptions,  anasarca  or  diarrhoea, 
or  it  proved  in  the  end  fatal  amidst  prolonged  sopor  and  con- 
vulsions. *.  Another  more  recent  and  very  clear  account  of 
this  form  of  the  disease  has  been  given  by  Dr  Wagrier  of  Schlie- 
ben  from  his  experience  of  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  place  so  lately  as  the  years  1831  and 
1882.  In  consequence  of  unusual  moisture  and  late  frosts  in 
the  summer  of  1831  the  rye  was  so  much  spurred  in  many  fields 
that  a  fifth  at  least  of  the  pickles  were  diseased.  As  soon  as  the 
country  people  began  to  use  the  new  rye,  convulsive  ergotism 
began  to  show  itself,  and  it  recurred  more  or  less  till  next  mid- 
summer, when  the  diseased  grain  was  all  consumed.  The  usual 
symptoms  were  at  first  periodic  weariness,  afterwards  an  uneasy 
sense  of  contraction  in  the  hands  and  feet,  and  at  length  violent 
and  permanent  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  arms, 
legs,  feet,  hands,  fingers  and  toes,  with  frequent  attacks  of  a 

*  Tafi&e— Geschichte  der  Kriebelkrankheiti  quoted  in  RoberVs  paper,  p.  209. 
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sense  of  burning  or  creeping  on  the  skin.  These  were  die  es* 
sential  sy mptoms,  but  a  great  variety  of  accessory  nenrous  af« 
fections  occasionally  presented  themselves.  There  was  seldom 
any  disturbance  of  the  mind,  except  in  some  of  the  fatal  cases, 
where  epileptic  convulsions  and  coma  preceded  death.  Every 
case  was  cured  by  emetics,  laxatives,  and  frequent  small  doses 
of  opium,  provided  it  was  taken  in  reasonable  time,  and  the  un- 
wholesome food  was  completely  withdrawn  *. 

The  other  form  of  disease,  which  has  been  named  Gangre" 
nous  Ergotism  by  the  French  writers,  and  is  known  in  Ger- 
many by  the  vulgar  name  of  Creeping  sickness  ( Kridfelkrankr' 
heitfj  has  been  minutely  described  by  various  authors.  In  the 
most  severe  form,  as  it  appeared  in  Switzerland  in  1709  and 
1 7 16,  it  commenced,  according  to  ZiOfz^,  a  physician  of  Lucerne, 
with  general  weakness,  weariness,  and  a  feeling  as  of  insects 
creeping  over  the  skin ;  when  these  symptoms  had  lasted  some 
days  or  weeks,  the  extremities  became  cold,  white,  stifiF,  be- 
numbed, and  at  length  so  insensible  that  deep  incisions  were 
not  felt ;  then  excruciating  pains  in  the  limbs  supervened,  along 
with  fever,  headach,  and  sometimes  bleeding  from  the  nose ; 
finally  the  affected  parts,  and  in  the  first  instance  the  fingers  and 
arms,  afterwards  the  toes  and  legs,  shrivelled,  dried  up,  and 
dropped  off  by  the  joints.  A  healthy  granulation  succeeded; 
but  the  powers  of  life  were  frequently  exhausted  before  that 
stage  was  reached.  The  appetite,  as  in  the  convulsive  form  of 
the  disease,  continued  voracious  throughout f.  In  milder  cases, 
as  it  prevailed  at  different  times  in  France,  nausea  and  vomiting 
attended  the  precursory  symptoms,  and  the  gangrenous  affection 
was  accompanied  with  dark  vesications :(.  In  another  variety, 
which  has  been  witnessed  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  the 
chief  symptoms  were  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  limbs  at  first, 
and  afterwards  weakness  of  mind,  voracity  and  dyspepsia,  which, 
if  not  followed  by  recovery,  as  generally  happened,  either  ter- 
minated in  fatuity  or  in  fatal  gangrene  §. 

These  extraordinary  and  formidable  distempers  were  first  re- 

*  Journal  der  Praktischen  Heilkunde,  Ixxiii.  iv.  8,  and  Ixxiv.  ▼.  71,  ti.  3. 
i*  Deacriptio  morborum  ex  usu  clavorum  secalinorum  cum  pane,  1717.     A  full 
extract  is  given  of  this  work  in  Acta  ErudUorunif  An.  1718.    Liptksy  p.  909. 

I  V  AbU  Testier,  M^.  sur  les  effets  du  Seigle  Ergot^     Hist,  de  k  Soc.  Roy. 
de  M£d.  ii.  611. 

$  Robert  in  Rust's  Magazin,  xxy.  205. 
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(erred  to  the  operation  of  spurred  rye  in  1597  by  the  Marburg 
Medical  Faculty,  who  witnessed  the  ravages  of  the  poison  in 
Hessia  during  the  preceding  year.  Since  then  repeated  epide- 
mics have  broken  out  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  Holstein,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Lfombardy,  Switzerland,  and  France  *.  About 
the  close  of  last  century,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  attention 
of  the  respective  governments  being  turned  to  the  subject,  part* 
ly  by  reason  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  these 
countries,  and  the  greater  rarity  of  seasons  of  famine,  the  epi* 
demies  became  much  less  common  and  extensive.  Nevertheless 
the  creeping-sickness  has  been  several  times  noticed  in  Germany 
since  the  present  century  began  -f-. 

Spurred  rye  is  now  very  generally  believed  to  possess  ano* 
ther  singular  quality,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has  been  late- 
ly introduced  into  the  Materia  Medica  of  this  and  other  coun* 
tries, — a  power  of  promoting  the  contractions  of  the  gravid  ute- 
rus. This  property  seems  to  have  been  long  familiar  to  the 
quacks  and  midwives  of  Germany ;  and  towards  the  close  of  last 
century  it  rendered  the  ergot  so  favourite  a  remedy  with  them, 
that  several  of  the  German  states  prohibited  them  by  severe 
laws  from  using  it  %•  It  was  first  fairly  brought  under  the  no- 
tice of  regular  accoucheurs  by  the  physicians  of  the  United 
States  between  the  years  1807  and  1814  §•  There  appears 
little  reason  for  doubting  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  increas* 
ing  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  when  unnaturally  languid ; 
and  consequently  it  has  been  employed,  apparently  with  fre- 
quent good  effect,  to  hasten  languid  natural  labour,  to  promote 
the  separation  of  the  placenta,  and  to  quicken  the  contraction 
of  the  womb  afler  delivery.  These  facts,  however,  are  men- 
tioned chiefly  as  preparatory  to  the  statement,  that  it  has  been 
also  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  producing  abortion,  and 
is  believed  to  have  been  actually  employed  for  that  purpose  in 
some  foreign  countries.  Accurate  information  is  still  much 
wanted  on  this  subject.  No  other  poison  seems  so  likely  to 
possess  a  peculiar  property  of  the  kind.  Nevertheless  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  best  authorities,  that  Spurred  Rye  has  no 
such  power  except  in  connexion  with  violent  constitutional  in- 

"  Soberi  in  Rust's  Magazin,  xxt.  9O0.  f  Ibid.  204. 

I  Robert's  paper,  231|  292. 

§  Sieartu  in  New  York  Med.  Rep.  IdOl.-^Bigekw  in  New  England  Journal 
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jury  produced  by  dangerous  doses ;  and  that  it  is  endowed  with 
the  property  only  of  accelerating  natural  labour,  not  of  indu- 
cing it,  particularly  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy. 

Of  Spurred  Maize, — It  has  been  already  observed,  that  many 
other  plants  of  the  Natural  Family  of  Grasses  are  subject  to  the 
disease  of  Ergot  besides  rye.  But  the  only  other  species  in 
which  the  disease  has  been  particularly  examined  is  the  Indian 
corn  or  maize,  [Zea  Mays,']  It  appears  from  the  inq nines  of 
M.  Roullin  that  maize  is  very  subject  to  the  spur  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Neyba  and  Maraquita  in  Colombia ;  that  the  spar 
forms  a  black,  pear-shaped  body  on  the  ear  in  place  of  the 
pickle ;  and  that  in  this  state  the  grain,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  mats  peladero,  possesses  properties  injurious  to 
animal  life.  Its  effects,  however,  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  spurred  rye.  Men  who  eat  the  ergotted  maize  lose 
their  hair  and  sometimes  their  teeth,  but  are  never  attacked 
with  dry  gangrene  or  convulsions.  When  swine  eat  it,  which 
after  a  time  they  do  with  avidity,  the  bristles  drop  off,  and  the 
hind-legs  become  feeble  and  wasted.  Mules  likewise  lose  their 
hair,  and  the  hoofs  swell.  Fowls  lay  their  eggs  without  the 
shell.  Apes  and  parrots,  which  frequent  the  fields  of  spurred 
maize,  fall  down  as  if  drunk ;  and  the  native  dogs  and  deer  ex- 
perience similar  effects  *• 

Of  tlie  Rust  of  Wheat 

There  are  several  other  diseases  to  which  gndn  is  liable,  and 
which  are  much  more  common  in  this  country  than  the  Ergot. 
But  very  little  is  known  of  their  effects  on  the  animal  body; 
which  circumstance,  since  the  wheat  of  this  and  other  countries 
often  suffers  ft'om  them,  is  probably  sufficient  to  show  that 
their  influence  must  be  trifling,  or  at  all  events  seldom  or  ne- 
ver called  forth.  Wheat  is  liable  to  three  diseases.  One  is  a 
disease  of  the  stalk  and  leaf  rather  than  of  the  ear,  and  has  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  developement  of  the  ear  or  its  pickles, 
and  of  covering  the  plant  with  a  brown  powder.  Of  the  two 
other  diseases,  which  both  attack  the  pickles  of  the  ear,  one 
consists  in  the  substitution  of  a  brown  dry  powder  for  the  fa- 
rina of  the  pickle,  and  the  other  of  a  deposition  of  black  moist 

"  Revue  M^icale.  1829,  iii.  332. 
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matter  in  the  fissure  of  the  pickle,  the  substance  of  which  it 
also  invades  and  partially  destroys.  One  of  these  is  called  in 
Scotland  brown  rtistj  the  other  black  rust* 

Of  the  three  diseases  the  only  one  which  is  apt  to  infect  the 
flour  is  the  black  rust.  The  others,  as  they  consist  of  a  light 
dry  powder,  are  almost  entirely  separated  in  thrashing  and  win- 
nowing the  grain.  But  the  black  rust  being  damp  and  adhe- 
sive, it  is  carried  along  with  the  pickles.  Such  pickles  are  al- 
most invariably  separated  by  the  farmer  if  they  are  abundant ; 
for  otherwise,  on  account  of  the  dark  colour  and  disagreeable 
odour  of  the  matter  deposited  on  them,  the  flour  possesses  ex- 
ternal qualities  which  would  be  at  once  recognized  by  a  dealer 
of  ordinary  experience. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  a  moderate  impregnation  of  bread 
with  the  powder  formed  by  the  diseases  in  question  may  take 
place  without  leading  to  any  unpleasant  efiect  on  the  human 
body.  Experiments  to  this  effect  were  made  by  Parmentier 
with  one  of  them,  termed  in  France  carte,  or  caries  of  wheat, 
which  from  his  description  appears  to  be  the  black  rust  of  Scot- 
tish farmers.  He  gave  two  Aog%  each  two  drachms  daily  of 
the  powder  for  fifteen  days  without  remarking  any  sign  of  ill 
health.  Bread  made  wiUi  wheaten  flour  contaimng  a  64th  of 
the  powder  and  eaten  by  various  people,  (Parmentier  among 
the  rest),  to  the  amount  of  a  pound  daily  for  several  days,  caus- 
ed slight  headach  and  pain  in  the  stomach  the  first  day  only ; 
and  in  a  larger  proportion  it  had  as  little  effect  *. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  introduction  of  any  deleterious  in- 
gredient into  wheaten  bread  is  hardly  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
common  diseases  to  which  wheat  is  liable  in  this  country. 

Of  Unripe  Grain, 

Wheat  and  other  grains  have  been  supposed  to  acquire  qua- 
lities detrimental  to  health,  from  being  cut  down  while  unripe, 
or  used  immediately  after  being  cut  down,  although  ripe.  I 
am  not  aware  that  accidents  have  ev.er  been  traced  or  even  im- 
puted to  such  causes  in  this  country ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  generally  considered  here  that  the  imperfect  ripen- 
ing of  the  pickle  rather  lessens  the  quantity  than  impairs  the 
quality  of  the  flour.     But  several  times  epiden^cs  have  been 

«  Hist,  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  Med.  i.  346. 
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ascribed  in  France  to  unripe  wheat.  In  1801  M.  Baumer  read 
a  memoir  to  the  Society  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  ascribing  to  the 
effects  of  new  and  unripe  wheat  an  epidemic*  dysentery,  which 
laid  waste  several  districts  of  the  department  of  the  Oise  in  the 
autumn  of  1793.     These  districts  abound  in  small  farms  of  a 
few  acres,  on  the  produce  of  which  the  cultivators  depend  in 
great  measure  for  their  subsistence.     Hence  in  unfavourable 
seasons  the  com  was  commonly  cut  down  before  it  was  ripe, 
and  made  into  bread  soon  after  being  reaped.     It  was  accord- 
ingly among  the  peasantry  of  these  fiurms  only,  and  not  among 
the  agriculturists  of  the  large  farms,  which  were  under  better 
management,  that  the  epidemic  prevailed.     Bouvier  remarks, 
that  at  all  times  when  the  long  continuance  of  wet  weather  has 
compelled  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  to  cut  down  the  wheat 
before  it  is  ripe,  or  a  previous  dearth  has  forced  them  to  use 
it  when  newly  cut,  epidemic  disorders  of  the  bowels  have  been 
observed  to  rage  in  the  latter  months  of  autumn.     And  as  an 
instance  of  this  he  refers  to  the  year  1783,  when  the  crops 
around  Paris  were  believed  to  have  been  injured  by  the  extra- 
ordinary prevalence  of  fogs,  and  were  cut  down  unripe  and 
used  immediately.    Various  epidemics  broke  out  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  still  more  in  the  surrounding  country  *•     This  is  an 
important  subject  for  farther  inquiry ;  but  at  present  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  M.  Bouvier  exaggerates  the  effects  of  the 
immaturity  of  the  grain.     At  all  events,  the  grain  is  often  cat 
down  in  an  unripe  state  in  various  districts  of  this  country ; 
and  I  have  never  heard  that  any  epidemic  diseases  were  pro- 
duced.    When  M.  Bouvier  witnessed  the  epidemic  of  1793 
in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  he  instructed  the  inhabitants  of 
his  own  parish  to  dry  the  unripe  corn  before  thrashing  it,  to 
repeat  the  process  before  the  grain  was  converted  into  flour, 
and  to  mix  with  the  flour  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  of  yeast 
in  making  it  into  bread ;  and  he  states  that  in  the  succeeding 
year,  which  was  even  more  unfavourable  to  the  crops,  they 
were  enabled,  by  following  these  directions,  to  use  the  unripe 
com  with  safety. 

Of  Spoiled  Bread. 
This  is  the  fittest  opportunity  for  noticing  certain  injurious 

*  SediUoCi  Journ.  G6n.  de  M^  xiv.  200. 
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effects  sometimes  observed  from  the  use  of  spoiled  or  mouldy 
bread.     On  the  continent  repeated  instances  have  occurred  of 
severe  and  even  dangerous  poisoning  from  spoiled  rye-bread, 
barley-bread,  and  even  wheat  bread.     Several  instances  have 
been  observed  of  horses  having  been  killed  in  a  short  space  of 
time  with  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning  after  eating  such  bread 
with  their  ordinary  food  *•  And  Dr  Westerhoff  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  its  effects  on  two  children. and  several  adults.  In  chil- 
dren the  symptoms  were  redness  of  the  features,  dry  tongue, 
frequent,  wei^  pulse,  violent  colic  pains,  urgent  thirst  and  head* 
ach,  and  subsequently  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  alternating  with 
great  exhaustion  and  sleepiness.   The  bread  in  these  instances 
was  made  of  rye  -|-. 

Of  the  Effects  of  Darnel-Grass, 

Grain  is  also  rendered  more  or  less  injurious  by  the  accident* 
tal  or  intentional  admixture  of  a  variety  of  foreign  substances, 
by  which,  in  common  speech,  it  is  said  to  be  adulterated.  The 
subject  of  the  adulteration  of  grain  is  a  very  important  topic  in 
medical  police.  But  as  this  practice  seldom  imparts  to  the  grain 
qualities  decidedly  poisonous,  the  consideration  of  it  would  be 
misplaced  here.  One  variety,  however,  the  accidental  adultera- 
tion of  flour  with  the  seeds  of  the  Lolium  iemudentum  or  Darnel- 
grass,  calls  for  some  notice ;  for  it  may  occasion  not  only  symp- 
toms of  poisoning,  but  even  also  death  itself. 

This  is  the  only  poisonous  species  of  the  natural  order  of  the 
Grasses.  The  seeds  appear  to  be  powerfully  narcotic,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  possess  acrid  properties.  Seeger  gave  a  Aog 
three  ounces  of  a  decoction  of  the  flour,  and  observed  that  it 
was  seized  in  five  hours  with  violent  trembling  and  great  feeble* 
ness,  which  were  succeeded  in  four  hours  by  sopor  and  insen- 
sibility ;  but  it  recovered  next  day  |. 

When  mixed  with  bread  and  taken  habitually  by  man.  Dar- 
nel-grass has  been  known  to  cause  headach,  giddiness,  som- 
nolency, delirium,  convulsions,  paralysis,  and  even  death.  M. 
Cordier  found  by  experiment  on  himself,  that  very  soon  after 
eating  bread  containing  Damel-grass-flour,  he  felt  confusion  of 

*  Journal  de  Chimie  M^cale,  Tui.  558. 

t  Ibidem,  viL  122. 
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sight  and  ideas,  languor,  heaviness,  and  alternate  attacks  of  som- 
nolency and  vomiting.  The  hread  was  commonly  vomited  soon 
after  he  ate  it  *.  Seeger  has  related  some  cases  in  which  the  som- 
nolency was  much  more  deep ;  and  states  that  general  tremors 
are  almost  always  present  f.  A  few  years  ago  almost  the  whole 
inmates  of  the  Poor's  House  at  Sheffield,  to  the  amount  of  eighty, 
were  attacked  with  analogous  symptoms  after  breakfasting  on 
oatmeal  porridge ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  meal  had  been 
accidentally  adulterated  with  the  Lolium*  The  chief  symptoms 
were  a  piercing  stare,  violent  agitation  of  the  limbs,  quivering 
of  the  lips,  frontal  headach,  confusion  of  sight,  dilated  pupil, 
small  tremulous  pulse,  twitches  of  the  muscles,  and  palpitation. 
In  twelve  hours  all  of  the  persons  attacked  were  well  but  two, 
who  had  strong  convulsions  in  the  subsequent  night,  but  also 
eventually  recovered  %.  A  similar  accident  is  mentioned  by 
Perleby  as  having  happened  at  Freyburg  in  the  House  of  Ck>r- 
rection.  The  inmates,  soon  after  eating  bread  made  with  new 
flour,  were  attacked  to  the  number  of  forty,  with  loss  of  speech 
and  somnolency ;  and  for  some  days  afterwards  they  compluned 
of  sickness  §•   The  accident  was  ascribed  to  Darnel-grass. 

Sometimes  this  poison  appears  to  excite  symptoms  of  intesti- 
nal irritation  without  acting  as  a  narcotic.  A  small  farmer  near 
Poitiers  in  France  saved  five  bushels  of  the  seed  from  a  field 
of  wheat, — had  it  ground  with  a  single  bushel  of  wheat,  and 
afterwards  made  bread  with  the  mixture  for  Ids  own  family. 
He  himself,  with  his  wife  and  a  servant,  began  to  eat  the  bread 
on  a  Thursday ;  but  the  two  last  were  so  violently  affected  with 
vomiting  and  purging,  that  they  refused  to  continue  taking  it 
He  persevered  himself,  however,  till  on  the  Sunday  evemng  he 
became  so  ill  that  his  wife  wished  to  send  for  medical  aid.  This 
he  refiised  to  allow,  and  next  day  he  expired  after  suffering  se- 
verely from  fits  of  colic  l|. 

Of  the  Effects  of  certain  Poisonous  Leguminous  Seeds. 

Among  the  injurious  substances  with  which  various  grains 
are  apt  to  be  accidentally  mixed  from  their  growing  together, 

*  Sur  les  Efietsde  I'lvraie Nout.  Journ.  de  M^.  vi.  379. 

t  Or^  Toxicol.  G^n.  ii.  466. 

X  London  Med.  and  Fhys.  Journal,  zxviii.  182. 

§  Buchner'8  Toxikologie,  174. 
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two  k^minous  plants  may  be  here  shortly  mentioned,  as  they 
hare  often  been  the  source  of  disagreeable  accidents  on  the  con- 
tinent 

In  the  Department  of  the  Cher  and  Loire  in  France  severe 
effects  have  been  lately  traced  to  bread  made  partly  with  flour 
of  the  Lathyrus  cicera*  M.  Deiparanches^  in  a  report  to  the  Pre- 
fect of  the  Department,  says-  this  floor  occasionally  forms  one- 
half  of  that  of  which  bread  is  made  in  some  parishes;  that  it 
produces  sometimes  sudden  incapability  of  walking,  sometimes 
imperfect  paraplegia  and  pain,  in  consequence  of  which  the  gait 
becomes  draggling  and  with  the  toes  turned  in,  and  sometimes 
also  slight  convulsive  movements  of  the  thighs  and  legs  *.  Si- 
milar effects  have  been  traced  to  this  substance  formerly.  Firey 
says  it  has  been  known  to  produce  in  particular  a  singular  stiff- 
ness and  state  of  semiflexion  of  the  knee-joint,  compelling  the 
individual  to  move  the  limbs  in  one  rigid  mass  f  • 

The  Ervian  erviUay  or  Bitter  vetch,  which  is  not  a  native  of 
this  country,  has  also  been  found  in  France  to  possess  analogous 
properties.  In  1815,  according  to  Virey,  a  great  quantity  of 
herbs  grew  up  with  the  grain,  in  consequence  of  the  wetness 
of  the  summer ;  and  their  seeds  were  thus  subsequentiy  mixed 
with  tiie  wheat  and  rye.  Among  these  he  particularizes  the  fjr- 
vum  ervilia  as  peculiarly  noxious,  because  it  produces  so  great 
weakness  of  the  extremities,  but  especially  of  the  limbs,  that 
the  individual  trembles  while  standing,  and  totters  when  he 
walks,  or  even  requires  the  help  of  stilts ;  and  he  adds,  that 
horses  are  similarly  affected,  so  as  to  become  almost  paralytic  j:. 

The  Cytisus  laburnum,  or  common  Laburnum,  is  another 
plant  of  the  same  fiunily  which  yields  poisonous  seeds.  Its  dele- 
terious properties  are  wjell  known  to  the  vulgar  of  this  country ; 
and  I  have  been  informed  of  accidents  having  happened  in  this 
city  which  fuUy  prove  that  it  is  a  poison  of  no  littie  energy.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  particulars  of  these  cases,  but 
the  symptoms  are  commonly  understood  to  associate  the  labur- 
num seeds  with  the  narcotico-acrids.  In  two  cases,  however^ 
which  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  my  colleague  Z)r  Traill^ 
the  effects  seem  to  have  been  almost  purely  narcotic.     In  one 

*  Nouvelle  Dibliotheque  M^.  iii.  439. 
•f  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  ii.  397. 
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of  these,  that  of  a  child  two  years  old,  the  first  evident  effects 
were  sudden  paleness  and  a  fit  of  screaming  followed  immedi- 
ately by  insensibility,  and  then  by  coldness  of  the  whole  bod  j 
and  lividity  of  the  face ;  but  vomiting  having  been  induced  by- 
warm  water  and  mustard,  the  seeds  were  discharged,  the  symp- 
toms abated,  and  next  day  he  was  quite  well.  In  the  other  in- 
stance a  boy  was  left  by  his  companions  at  Dr  TraiU's  door  in 
a  state  of  complete  insensibility  with  froth  at  the  mouth  and  a 
feeble  pulse.  An  emetic  was  immediately  administered  and 
brought  up  a  large  quantity  of  laburnum  seeds ;  after  which  the 
pulse  became  firmer,  and  sensibility  quickly  veturned.  The 
accidents  produced  by  it  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  children 
foolishly  eating  the  seeds ;  which,  considering  their  nauseous 
bitter  taste,  one  could  scarcely  expect  any  child  to  attempt — 
MM.  ChevaUier  and  Lasioigne  have  discovered  in  these  seeds 
an  active  principle  called  Cytinn,  a  nauseous,  bitter,  brownish- 
yellow,  neutral,  nncrystallizable  substance,  of  which  small  doses 
killed  various  animals  amidst  vomiting  and  convulsions,  and  eight 
grains  taken  by  man  in  four  doses  brought  on  giddiness,  violent 
spasms,  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  lasting  for  two  hours,  and 
followed  by  exhaustion  *. 

A  great  number  oiBrovnCs  division  Papilionacese  of  the  pre- 
sent natural  &mily  probably  possess  similar  properties. 

*  Journal  de  Pharniacie,  !▼•  340,  554. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

OF  P0180NIN0  WITH  ALCOHOL,  ETHER,  AND 
EMPYREUMATIC  OILS. 

The  last  groupe  of  the  Narcotico-Acrids  comprehends  AI^ 
coholj  Ether^  and  the  Empyreumatie  Oils. 

.    Of  Poisoning  with  JlcohoL 

Of  its  Action  on  Animals^  and  Symptoms  in  Man. — Alcohol  has 
been  generally  believed,  since  the  experiments  of  Mr  Brodie*^ 
to  act  on  the  brain  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  and  to 
do  so  without  entering  the  blood.  This  may  be  doubted.  At 
least  in  some  experiments  performed  several  years  ago  by  Dr 
C.  Coindet  and  myself  it  appeared  to  act  not  so  swiftly,  but  that 
absorption*  might  easily  have  taken  place  before  its  operation 
began.  At  all  events,  however,  through  whatever  channel  it 
may  operate,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  enters  the  blood ;  for 
in  man  the  breath  has  a  strong  smell  of  spirit  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  it  is  swallowed.  Professor  OrfUa  found  that  al- 
cohol is  a  violent  poison  when  injected  into  the  cellular  tis- 
sue ;  and  that  it  produces  through  that  channel  the  same  effects 
as  when  taken  into  the  stomach  f .  In  the  course  of  our  expe- 
riments Dr  C.  Coindet  and  I  found  that  it  acted  with  great  ra- 
pidity when  injected  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest 

Authors  who  have  treated  of  the  action  of  alcohol  and  spiri- 
tuous liquors  on  man,  have  distinguished  three  degrees  in  its 
immediate  effects. 

1.  When  the  dose  is  small,'much  excitement  and  little  sub- 
sequent depression  are  produced. 

2.  When  the  effect  is  sufficiently  great  to  receive  the  desig- 
nation of  poisoning,  the  symptoms  are  more  violent  excitement, 
flushed  face,  giddiness,  confosion  of  thought,  delirium,  and  va^ 
rious  mental  affections,  varying  with  individual  character,  and 
too  fiuniliar  to  require  description  here.  These  symptoms  are 
soon  followed  by  dozing  and  gradually  increasing  somnolency, 
which  may  at  length  become  so  deep  as  not  to  be  always  easily 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  ci.  116.        f  Toxicol.  p6n.  ii.  451. 
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broken.  After  the  state  of  somnolency  has  continued  several 
hours,  it  ceases  gradually,  but  is  followed  by  giddiness,  weak- 
ness, stupidity,  headach,  sickness,  and  vomiting. 

This  degree  of  injury  from  alcohol  may  prove  &ta],  either 
in  itself,  by  the  coma  becoming  deeper  and  deeper,-r-or  more 
frequently  from  the  previous  excited  state  of  the  circulation 
causing  true  apoplexy  in  a  predisposed  habit,— or  still  more 
frequently  from  iJbe  occurrence  of  some  trifling  accident,  whidi 
in  his  torpid  state  the  individual  cannot  avoid  or  remedy,  such 
as  exposure  to  cold,  falling  with  the  face  in  mud  or  water,  suf- 
focation from  vomited  matters  getting  into  the  windpipe,  and 
the  like. 

Of  simple  poisoning  by  the  gradual  increase  of  coma  the  fol- 
lowing judicial  case  in  which  I  was  consulted  is  a  characteristic 
example.  Two  brothers  drank  in  half  an  hour  three  bottles  of 
porter,  into  which  three  half-mutchkins  (24  ounces)  of  whisky 
had  been  secretly  mixed  by  a  companion,  whose  object  was  to 
fill  them  drunk  by  way  of  joke.  In  the  course  of  drinking  both 
became  confused.  In  fifteen  minutes  after  finishing  the  last 
bottle  one  of  them  fell  down  insensible,  and  had  no  recollection 
of  what  happened  for  twelve  hours ;  but  he  recovered.  The 
other  staggered  a  considerable  distance  for  an  hour,  and  then 
became  quite  insensible  and  unable  to  stand.  In  four  hours 
more  consciousness  and  sensibility  were  quite  extinct,  the 
breathing  stertorous  and  irregular,  the  pulse  80  and  feeble,  the 
pupils  dilated  and  not  contractile,  and  deglutition  impossible. 
In  this  state  he  remained  without  any  material  change  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  fifteen  hours  after  he  finished  his 
debauch.  A  surgeon  saw  him  when  he  had  been  five  hours 
ill,  but  did  little  for  his  relief,  as  the  case  appeared  hopeless. 

There  is  a  singular  variety  in*  the  principal  ^mptoms  of  this 
form  of  poisoning  even  when  completely  formed.  From  a  care- 
ful tabular  analysis  of  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  cases,  chiefly  of 
the  present  denomination,  collected  by  Dr  O^fon  of  Aberdeen, 
from  the  experience  of  the  police-office  there,  it  appears  that 
when  the  stage  of  stupor  is  fiilly  formed,  the  person  is  some- 
times capable  of  being  roused,  sometimes  immoveably  comatose 
for  a  long  time, — that  the  pulse  is  sometimes  imperceptible  or 
very  feeble,  sometimes  distinct  or  even  full,  generally  slow  or 
natural,  seldom  frequent,  very  seldom  firm, — that  the  pupils  are 
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ocoasionally  contracted,  much  more  generally  dilated,  and  in  a 
few  instances  alternating  between  one  state  and  the  other, — 
that  the  countenance  is  commonly  pale,  sometimes  turgid  and 
flushed, — and  that  the  breathing  is  for  the  most  part  slow,  com- 
monly soft,  yet  not  unirequently  laborious,  but  very  rarely 
stertorous.  Convulsions  are  rare,  having  been  observed  twice 
only,  and  on  both  occasions  in  young  people  of  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  *.  Dr  Ogston  has  tried  to  groupe  these  se- 
veral symptoms  together  in  classified  cases ;  but  the  general 
conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  are  subject  to  important  excep- 
tions. Neither  do  any  of  the  special  symptoms  seem  to  bear  a 
marked  relation  to  the  ultimate  event.  It  is  peculiarly  worthy 
of  remark,  that  very  many  cases  got  well  where  the  pupils  were 
much  dilated,  the  coma  profound,  and  the  pulse  imperceptible. 
In  the  present  form  of  poisoning  with  alcoholic  fluids,  it  usually 
happens  that  if  the  stage  of  stupor  be  completely  overcome,  re- 
covery speedily  ensues,  without  any  particular  symptom  except 
headach,  giddiness,  sickness,  and  the  customary  consequences  of 
a  debauch.  But  on  some  occasions  it  is  observed  that  the  coma- 
tose stage  is  succeeded  by  one  which  indicates  much  cerebral 
excitement, — ^by  flushed  face,  injected  eyes,  restlessness,  a  fe- 
brile state  of  the  pulse,  and  delirium,  which  is  at  times  violent. 
In  other  cases  this  affecfion  puts  on  very  much  the  characters 
of  a  slight  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 

In  the  second  variety  of  the  second  degree  of  intoxication, 
an  apoplectic  disposition  is  called  into  action  by  the  excited 
state  of  the  circulating  system ;  and  death  ensues  from  apoplexy 
rather  than  from  simple  poisoning.  Thus  in  some  instances, 
as  will  be  more  fully  mentioned  under  the  head  of  the  morbid 
appearances,  extravasation  of  blood  is  found  within  the  head 
after  death,  preceded  by  the  usual  phenomena  of  ordinary  in- 
toxication. As  this  is  a  rare  effect  of  intoxication,  it  must  be 
considered  as  the  result  of  poisoning  with  spirits,  exciting  apo* 
plexy  in  a  predisposed  constitution.  In  like  manner  some  cases 
of  intoxication  end  in  apoplectic  stupor,  which  continues,  with 
all  the  characters  of  apoplexy^  for  two  days  and  upwards,  and 
then  terminates  fatally,  without  extravasation  being  produced. 
Here,  too,  the  poison  operates  by  developing  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  congestive  apoplexy.     Again,  this  mode  of  action 

*  Edinburgh  Med  and  Surg.  JouniaL  xl.  277. 
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is  still  more  clearly  shown  in  some  eases,  where  an  interval  of 
returning  health  occurs  between  the  immediate  narcotic  effects 
of  the  poison  and  the  ultimate  apoplectic  coma  which  is  the  oc- 
casion of  death.  Such  a  course  of  events,  which,  however,  is 
of  rare  occurrence,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  following  case. 
A  man  drank  two  pints  (32  ounces)  of  rum  one  afternoon,  and 
was  comatose  most  of  the  ensuing  night.  Next  morning,  though 
very  drowsy,  he  was  sensible  when  roused ;  and  in  the  evening 
he  was  considered  convalescent.  But  two  days  afterwards  he 
became  delirious ;  in  two  days  more  he  died  comatose ;  and  con- 
gestion was  the  only  appearance  found  in  the  brain  *. — All 
diese  forms  of  the  effects  of  drinking  ardent  spirits  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  simple  poisoning,  but  as  the  result  of  poison- 
ing developing  a  tendency  to  apoplexy. 

The  third  variety  oF  poisoning  with  spirits  in  the  second  de- 
gree proves  fatal,  not  in  itself,  but  by  some  trivial  accident  hap- 
pening, from  which  the  individual  cannot  escape  on  account  of 
his  insensibility  and  powerlessness.  Thus,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  persons  in  a  state  of  deep  intoxication  to  fall  down  in 
an  exposed  place,  where  they  perish  from  cold,  or  to  tumble 
with  the  face  in  a  puddle,  and  so  be  suffocated,  or  to  be  choked 
by  inhaling  the  contents  of  the  stomach  imperfectly  vomited, 
or  by  lying  in  such  a  posture  that  their  neckcloth  produces 
strangulation.  These  statements  are  so  iamiliar,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  illustrate  them  by  special  facts. 

In  cases  of  simple  poisoning  in  the  second  degree  the  pro- 
gress of  the  symptoms  is  on  the  whole  remarkably  uniform,  gra- 
dual and  uninterrupted.  But  there  are  likewise  some  anoma- 
lies which  it  may  be  well  to  notice. — Thus  occasionally  after 
the  phenomena  of  ordinary  intoxication  have  gone  on  gradually 
increasing  without  having  attained  a  very  great  height,  sudden 
lethargy  supervenes  at  once,  and  may  prove  fatal  with  singular 
rapidity.  My  colleague,  Dr  Alison^  has  communicated  to  me 
the  particulars  of  a  case  of  the  kind  where  death  took  place 
from  simple  intoxication,  twenty  minutes  after  the  state  of 
lethargy  began.  The  individual  reached  his  home  in  a  state 
of  reeling  drunkenness,  but  able  to  speak  and  give  an  indistinct 
account  of  himself  He  then  became  lethargic,  and  died  in  the 
course  of  twenty  minutes.     On  examining  the  body,  Dr  Alison 

#  Cooke  on  Nenroiu  Dueasep,  i.  219, 
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€Ould  not  discover  any  morbid  appearance,  except  some  watery 
effusion  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  in  the  ventricles ;  but 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  had  a  strong  smell  of  spirits.     In- 
stances of  such  excessive  rapidity,  however,  are  rare,  unless 
from  the  third  form  of  poisoning. — An  anomaly  of  a  different 
kind,  of  which  a  remarkable  example  was  brought  judicially 
under  my  notice,  is  sudden  supervention  of  deep  insurmount- 
able stupor,  without  the  usual  precursory  symptoms,  yet  not 
till  after  a  considerable  interval  subsequently  to  drinking.     In 
May  1830,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  in  consequence  of  a  bet  with  a 
spirit-dealer,  swallowed  a  mutchkin  (16  ounces)  of  whisky  in 
the  course  of  ten  minutes,  and,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the 
wager,  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  half  an  hour.     He 
then  went  into  the  open  air,  apparently  not  at  all  the  worse  for 
his  feat ;  but  in  a  very  few  minutes,  while  in  the  act  of  putting 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  to  take  out  some  money,  he  became  so 
suddenly  senseless  as  to  forget  to  withdraw  his  hand,  and  so 
insensible  that  his  companions  could  not  rouse  him.    A  surgeon, 
who  was  immediately  procured,  contented  himself  with  giving 
several  clysters,  and  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic,  which  did  not 
operate ;  and  the  young  man  died  in  the  course  of  sixteen  hours* 
The  cause  of  the  retardation  of  the  symptoms  was  partly  per- 
haps that  he  had  taken  supper  only  an  hour  before  drinking  the 
spirits,  but  chiefly,  I  presume,  because  the  stupor  was  kept  off 
for  a  time  by  the  stimulus  of  determination  to  win  his  bet — 
Several  cases  somewhat  similar  have  been  described  by  Dr 
Ogston,     In  these  sudden  insensibility  came  on  while  the  indi- 
viduals were  engaged  in  a  debauch,  and  had  been  drinking  free- 
ly for  some  time  without  showing  any  marked  sign  of  approach- 
ing intoxication  *.     The  cause,  of  the  postponement  and  sud- 
den invasion  of  the  stupor  does  not  exactly  appear ;  but  a  fa- 
miliar cause  of  its  abrupt  invasion  in  ordinary  cases  of  drunken- 
ness is  sudden  exposure  to  cold. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  extremes  of  duration  of  the  pre- 
sent form  of  poisoning  in  fatal  cases.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
one  or  other  of  the  accidents  mentioned  above  may  bring  the 
case  to  a  speedy  close ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  superven- 
tion of  apoplexy  may  protract  it  to  several  days.     The  ordi- 

*  Edin.  Medical  and  Surg.  Journal,  xl.  278. 
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nary  duration  in  fatal  cases  seems  to  be  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen hours. 

8.  The  third  degree  of  pois6ning  is  not  so. often  witnessed, 
because  in  order  to  produce  it  a  greater  quantity  of  spirits  must 
be  swallowed  pure  and  at  once  than  is  usually  taken  by  those 
among  whom  poisoning  in  the  second  degree  chiefly  occurs. 
When  swallowed  in  large  quantity,  as  by  persons  who  have 
taken  foolish  wagers  on  their  prowess  in  drinking,  there  is  sel- 
dom much  preliminary  excitement :  coma  comes  on  in  a  few 
minutes  and  soon  becomes  profound,  as  in  apoplexy.  The  £Eice 
is  then  sometimes  livid,  more  generally  ghastly  pale;  the 
breathing  stertorous,  and  of  a  spirituous  odour ;  the  pupils 
sometimes  much  contracted,  more  commonly  dilated  and  insen- 
sible ;  and  if  relief  is  not  speedily  procured  death  takes  plaoe^ 
— generally  in  a  few  hours,  and  sometimes  immediately.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Bedingfield,  who  witnessed  many  cases  of  poi- 
soning with  rum  at  Liverpool,  which  always  follow  the  arrival 
of  the  West  India  vessels,  the  patient  will  recover  if  the  iris 
remains  contractile,  but  if  it  is  dilated  and  motionless  on  the 
approach  of  a  light,  recovery  is  very  improbable  *. 

A  case  is  briefly  alluded  to  by  Orfila  of  a  soldier,  who  drank 
eight  pints  of  brandy  for  a  wager,  and  died  instantly  f .  A  case 
of  the  same  kind  is  quoted  by  Professor  Marx  f .  Similar  ac- 
cidents occur  not  infrequently  in  this  country ;  but  I  have  not 
met  with  any  fully  described  by  authors.  A  case  of  the  less 
rapid  variety  of  the  present  form  occurred  at  the  Infirmary 
here  in  1820.  A  man  stole  a  bottle  of  whisky;  and,  being  in 
danger  of  detection,  took  what  he  thought  the  surest  way  of 
concealing  it,  by  drinking  it  all.  He  died  in  four  hours  with 
symptoms  of  pure  coma. 

Convulsions  are  not  common  in  such  cases.  I  have  seen  a 
remarkable  example,  however,  in  which  the  coma  was  accom- 
panied with  constant  alternating  opisthotonos  and  emprasthotonas^ 
The  subject  was  a  boy  who  had  been  induced  to  drink  raw 
whisky  by  an  acquaintance,  and  had  been  two  hours  insensible 
before  I  saw  him.     The  stomach-pump,  which  was  immediate- 

*  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xiL  489,  from  Bedingfield*s  Compendium 
of  Med.  Practice. 
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ly  applied,  brought  away  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  with  a  strong 
spirituous  odour ;  and  he  recovered  his  senses  in  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, but  remained  very  drowsy  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Such  are  the  forms  of  poisoning  with  spirits  usually  admit- 
ted by  authors.  But  it  also  appears  to  act  sometimes  as  an  ir- 
ritant. After  its  ordinary  narcotic  action  passes  off,  another 
set  of  symptoms  occasionally  appear,  which  indicate  inflamma- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  exceeding- 
ly rare ;  yet  they  have  been  met  with,  as  the  following  extract 
shows.  *'  A  young  man  at  Paris  had  been  drinking  brandy  im- 
moderately for  several  successive  days,  when  at  length  he  was 
attacked  with  shivering,  nausea,  feverishness,  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach, vomiting  of  everything  he  swallowed  except  cold  water, 
thirst,  and  at  last  liiccup,  delirium,  jaundice,  and  convulsions ; 
and  death  took  place  on  the  ninth  day.  On  examining  the  body 
the  stomach  was  found  gangrenous  over  the  whole  villous  coat ; 
the  colon  too  was  much  inflamed ;  and  all  the  small  intestines 
were  red  *." 

'  A  case  of  great  complexity,  but  probably  of  the  same  nature, 
has  been  related  by  Opitz  in  Pyl's  Memoirs.  The  subject  was 
a  woman  liable  to  epilepsy,  and  addicted  to  excessive  drinking. 
After  one  of  her  drinking-bouts  she  was  seized  with  vomiting 
and  severe  pain  of  the  bowels,  afterwards  with  delirium,  then 
with  convulsions,  and  she  died  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
first  attack.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  greatly  inflam- 
ed, a  table-spoonful  of  blood  was  effused  into  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  and  the  left  lung  was  purulent  f. 

Besides  the  immediately  fatal  effects  of  spirituous  liquors  now 
described,  there  is  still  another  variety  of  poisoning  more  com- 
mon than  any  yet  mentioned,  and  constituting  a  peculiar  dis- 
ease. People  who  fall  into  the  unhappy  vice  of  habitual  intoxi- 
cation, after  remaining  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  for  several 
days  together,  are  often  attacked  with  a  singular  maniacal  af- 
fection, which  is  accompanied  with  tremors  of  the  limbs,  par- 
ticularly of  the  hands,  and  after  enduring  for  several  days,  ends 
at  last  in  coma.  When  the  delirium  is  not  violent,  the  disease 
by  proper  treatment  may  be  cured.  But  frequently,  after  Uie 
delirium  and  tremor  have  continued  mildly  for  some  time,  they 
increase,  and  the  delirium  becomes  furious,  or  coma  rapidly  su- 

*  Vorvtsarfs  Journ  de  MM.  xvii.  43.  f  Auf&atzej  v.  94. 
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pervenes ;  in  either  of  >rhich  cases  the  disorder  commonly  proves 
fatal  in  two  or  three  days  more.  This  disease,  which  is  now 
familiar  to  the  physician,  is  called  delirium  tremens.  It  is  sup* 
posed  by  some  to  depend  on  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  followed  by  effusion. 

Other  diseases,  besides  delirium  tremens^  are  also  slowly  in- 
duced by  the  habitual  and  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors ; 
but  in  general  the  habit  of  intoxication  acts  in  inducing  these 
diseases  only  as  a  predisposing  cause.  A  particular  variety  of 
tuberculated  liver  probably  arises  from  the  habitual  use  of  spi* 
rits  without  the  co-operation  of  other  causes.  That  variety  of 
disease  of  the  kidney  which  has  been  lately  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr  Bright  *,  and  which  has  appear- 
ed to  me  extremely  common  f ,  is  also  obviously  often  connect- 
ed with  the  habit  of  drinking  spirits.  The  following  have  been 
enumerated  among  the  diseases  where  die  same  habit  acts  power- 
fully as  a  predisposing  cause — ^indurated  pancreas, — indurated 
mesenteric  glands — scirrhous  pylorus,  — catarrh  of  the  bladder, 
— inflammation,  suppuration,  and  induration  of  the  Iddnies, — 
incontinence  of  urine, — aneurism  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels, 
— apoplexy  of  the  lungs, — varicose  veins, — mania, — epilepsy, — 
tendency  to  gangrene  of  wounds, — spontaneous  combustion  %. 

Of  the  Morbid  Appearances, — Some  doubts  exist  as  to  the 
morbid  appearances  in  the  bodies  of  those  poisoned  by  over- 
doses of  spirituous  liquors. 

In  animals  killed  by  alcohol,  Orfila  says  he  found  the  villous 
coat  of  the  stomach  constantly  of  a  cherry-red  colour.  I  have 
several  times  remarked  the  same  appearance.  When  the  sto- 
mach was  empty  before  the  alcohol  was  introduced,  I  have  al- 
ways found  the  prominent  part  of  its  rugse  of  a  deep  cherry- 
red  tint,  the  margin  of  the  patches  being  more  florid,  and  evi- 
dently consisting  of  a  minute  net- work  of  vessels. 

In  man  these  signs  of  irritation  have  not  been  always  observ- 
ed. In  the  patient  who  died  in  the  Infirmary  here,  the  stomach 
was  quite  natural  to  appearance.  Dr  Ogston  notices  injection 
of  the  small  intestines  and  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane 

*  Brtghl**  Reports  of  Medical  Cases,  i.  L 

f  See  also  paper  by  Dr  Gregory  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal}  sxxvi.  315; 
also  a  paper  by  myself,  IHdem,  xxxii.  262. 

X  See  on  this  subject,  Grotzncr,  iiber  die  Trunksucht  und  ihre  Folgcn. — Rusfs 
Mag.  f  iir  die  ges.  Heilkunde,  xx.  522. 
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of  the  stomach  and  intestines  as  common  appearances  in  the 
cases  he  has  examined ;  but  he  seems  to  consider  these  the  e& 
fects  not  of  the  last  fatal  dose,  but  of  the  habit  of  frequent  ex- 
cessive drinking  *. 

The  blood  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels  is  commonly  fluid 
and  very  dark,  and  the  lungs  are  sometimes  more  or  less  gorged 
with  the  same  fluid. 

The  state  of  the  brain  differs  much  according  to  the  mode  of 
death.  Sometimes  great  congestion  and  even  actual  extrava- 
sation of  blood  are  found  in  the  heads  of  persons  who  have 
died  of  excessive  continuous  drinking, — ^the  excitement  of  such 
a  debauch  being  apt,  as  already  mentioned,  to  induce  apoplexy 
in  a  predisposed  habit.  Accordingly  extravasation  was  found 
^by  Professor  BerrU  of  Vienna  in  no  less  than  four  cases  of  the 
kind,  two  of  which  happened  in  the  persons  of  young  men  not 
above  twenty- two  years  of  age  f ;  and  Dr  Cooke  quotes  another 
in  his  work  on  nervous  diseases  %,  I  have  myself  met  with 
another  remarkable  instance.  A  female  out-pensioner  of  Tri- 
nity Hospital  here,  who  was  much  addicted  to  drinking,  and  for 
fourteen  days  after  the  New-year  of  1830  had  been  very  little 
in  her  sober  senses,  soon  after  arriving  at  home  one  evening 
much  intoxicated,  fell  down  comatose,  and  died  in  ten  or  twelve 
hours.  An  enormous  extravasation  of  clotted  blood  was  found 
in  the  ventricles,  producing  extensive  laceration  of  the  right 
middle  and  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain. — In  such  cases  it  is  na- 
tural to  suppose  that  a  predisposition  to  apoplexy  must  con- 
car  with  the  intoxication ;  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
death  from  extravasation  is  not  more  frequently  produced  by  ex- 
cessive drinking. 

Extravasation  is  not  apt  to  occur  in  the  cases  of  rapid  death 
brought  on  by  a  very  large  quantity  swallowed  at  once.  The 
circulation,  indeed,  is  during  life  in  a  state  quite  the  reverse  of 
excitement;  and  accordingly  the  brain  and  its  membranes  are 
found  quite  healthy.  They  were  particularly  so  in  the  man  who 
died  in  the  hospital  here.  It  is  right  to  mention,  however,  that 
one  of  Bemt's  cases,  although  the  symptoms  and  other  parti- 
culars are  not  mentioned,  possibly  belongs  to  the  present  va- 

*  Edin.  Medical  and  Surg.  Journ.  xl.  292. 

f  Beitrage  zur  Gerichtl.  Arzneik.  ii.  59,  iii,  38. 

i  On  Nervous  Diseases,  i.  219. 
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'  riety,  as  the  man  swallowed  for  a  wager  a  quart  of  brandy  at  a 
draught  *.  According  to  Dr  Offston,  who  has  given  the  best  ac- 
count of  the  appearances  within  the  head  in  the  ordinary  cases 
of  this  kind,  there  is  usually  serous  effusion  under  the  arach- 
noid membrane,  occasionally  minute  injection  of  vessels,  com- 
monly more  or  less  general  gorging  of  the  larger  veins,  and 
especially  effusion  of  serosity  to  the  amount  of  two  or  even  four 
ounces  in  the  ventricles  f . 

When  delirium  tremens  proves  fatal,  effusion  is  commonly 
found  among  the  membraues  of  the  .brain ;  and  occasionally  to 
a  very  great  extent.  In  one  instance,  which  proved  very  quick- 
ly fatal,  namely,  in  two  or  three  days,  I  have  seen  minute  vas- 
cularity of  the  membranes  with  efiiiston  of  fibrin,  and,  without 
effusion  of  serosity ;  but  such  cases  are  rare.  There  is  also,  ac- 
cording to  Andral,  very  extensive  softening  of  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  stomach  j:.  In  an  instance  mentioned  in  iitu^^  Journal, 
besides  effusion  into  the  cerebral  membranes,  there  was  found 
an  enormous  accumulation  of  fat  in  all  the  cavities,  a  cpnversiou 
of  the  muscular  Substance  into  fat,  and  a  nauseous  sweet  smell 
from  the  whole  body  §. 

In  all  caseq  of  rapid  poisoning  with  spirituous  liquors  some 
of  the  poison  will  be  found  in  the  stomach.  For  when  the  case 
is  one  of  pure  narcotic  poisoning,  unaided  by  the  effscts  of  blows, 
exposure  to  cold,  or  the  like,  and  the  person  dies  in  a  few  hours, 
the  poison  cannot  be  all  absorbed  before  death. — Although  the 
spirituous  liquors  used  in  Britain  have  all  very  powerful  odours, 
the  inspector  in  a  case  of  importance  ought  not  to  confine  him- 
self to  this  test  alone.  He  must  subject  the  suspected  matter 
.  to  distillation  from  the  vapour-bath ;  and  then  remove,  the  water 
from  what  distils  over  by  repeated  agitation  with  dry  carbonate 
of  potass,  till  he  procures  the  alcohol  of  the  spirit  in  sudi  a  state 
of  purity  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  existence. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  a  smell  like  that  of  alcohol  is  some- 
times exhaled  by  different  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  Dr  Cooke 
.mentions  a  case  in  which  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
.had  the  smell  and  taste  of  gin,  the  liquor  which  had  been  ta- 

*  Beitrage  zur  Gerichtl.  Araieik.  iii.  38. 

t  Ediu.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journa],  zl.  282,  284,  298. 

\  R^ertoire  G^n.  d*Anat.  et  de  Physiol.  Pathologique,  i.  51. 

§  Magazin  fiir  die  ges.  Heilkunde,  xxi.  522. 
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ken  * ;  Dr  Ogston  adverts  to  an  instance  where  death  was  oc* 
casioned  by  drowning  during  intoxication,  and  where  there  was 
found  on  dissection  ^^  nearly  four  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  ventri- 
cles having  all  the  physical  qualities  of  alcohol  f ;"  and  in  the 
case  which  occurred  in  the  hospital  here  the  odour  of  whisky 
was  said  to  have  been  perceived  in  the  pericardium.  In  a  man 
who  died  of  long*continued  intoxication  from  immoderate 
drinking  Dr  Wolff  ioMvA  that  the  surface,  and  still  more  the  ven- 
tricles,  of  the  brain  had  a  strong  smell  of  brandy,  although  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  had  not  %.  In  former  editions  of  this 
work  I  have  ventured  to  question  'the  accuracy  of  such  state- 
ments, on  the  one  hand  because  in  animals  poisoned  with  alco- 
hol introduced  into  the  stomach  I  never  could  perceive  the  smell 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  and  on  the  other  hand  because 
I  have  several  times  remarked  in  the  venous  blood  and  brain 
of  a  fresh  subject  a  smell  which  a  prepossessed  person  might 
have  confounded  with  that  of  alcohol,  although  no  spirituous  li- 
quor had  been  taken  before  death.  I  must  still  repeat  my 
doubts ;  chiefly,  however,  with  the  view  of  calling  the  attention 
of  pathologists  to  the  subject,  and  of  expressing  my  surprise 
that  those  who  imagine  they  have  observed  so  very  extraordi- 
nary a  physiological  fact  as  the  transference  of  a  spirituous  fluid, 
not  much  diluted,  from  the  stomach  to  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  should  not  have  thought  it  indispensable  to  substantiate 
the  fact  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  admits  of  being  substanti- 
ated, namely  by  chemical  analysis. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  when  the  individual  has 
survived  the  taking  of  the  poison  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
an  odour  of  spirits  will  not  be  perceived  either  in  the  stomach 
or  elsewhere.  In  the  out-pensioner  of  Trinity  Hospital,  for 
example,  who  survived  about  twelve  hours,  no  spirituous  odour 

*  Treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases,  L  222. — It  is  ailded  that  the  liquid  was  inflam- 
mable.  It  would  have  been  desirable  that  Dr  Cooke,  or  rather  his  informer,  Sir 
A»  CaHUIe,  had  mentioned  how  the  inflammability  was  proved ;  for  some  iUlacy 
may  be  strongly  suspected;  because  gin  of  sufficient  strength  to  take.6re  could  not 
cpter  the  blood-vessels  without  coagulating  the  blood,  and  so  preventing  its  further 
progress. 

■f  Edin.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  xl.  293.  Dr  Ogston  seems  to  think  it 
unreasonable  to  doubt  such  cases.  But  before  any  man's  doubts  are  removed  some 
better  proof  will  be  necessary  than  the  bare  statement  in  the  text. 

I^  RiuVs  iVfagazin  f iir  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  zxv.  126. 
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could  any  where  be  perceived.  In  Buch  cases  the  poison  disap- 
pears during  life  by  absorption. — A  question  may  even  be  en- 
tertained, whether  the  odour  may  not  sometimes  be  impercep- 
tible at  the  inspection  of  the  body,  although  the  poison  was 
really  present  immediately  after  deadi.  It  is  probable  that,  as 
in  the  instance  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  alcohol,  on  account  of 
its  volatility  or  fluidity,  will  evaporate  or  percolate  away  in  a 
few  days.  In  this  manner  only  can  be  explained  the  occanon- 
al  absence  of  the  odour  in  persons  who  have  been  killed  in  the 
early  stage  of  drunkenness.  I  could  not  perceive  any  odour 
of  whisky  in  the  stomach  of  the  woman  Campbell  who  was 
murdered  by  the  notorious  resurrectionist  Burke,  although  she 
had  drunk  spirits  to  intoxication  half  an  hour  before  her  death. 
The  body  was  not  examined  till  thirty-eight  hours  after  *. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  there  ought  seldom  to  be  much 
difficulty  in  recognizing  a  case  of  poisoning  with  spirituous 
liquors. 

But  before  quitting  the  subject  a  form  of  it  must  be  noticed 
which  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish.  It  was  for- 
merly remarked  that  the  eatable  mushrooms  have  been  some- 
times poisoned  with  substances  possessing  effects  on  the  system 
analogous  to  those  caused  by  the  deleterious  fungi.  In  the 
same  manner  spiiituous  liquors  may  be  poisoned  with  narcotics 
allied  to  them  in  action.  Thus  in  former  parts  of  this  work  it 
has  been  stated  that  a  young  man  was  killed  during  a  debauch 
in  consequence  of  his  companions  having  mingled  opium  with 
his  wine;  that  many  persons  have  been  poisoned  and  some 
killed  by  fermented  liquors  drugged  in  the  same  manner;  that 
murder  has  been  accomplished  by  poisoning  wine  with  night- 
shade ;  and  that  several  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  liqueurs  having  been  too  strongly  impregnated  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  to  convert  them  into  ratafia.  Cases  of  this 
nature  may  be  embarrassing.  In  general  they  may  be  made 
out  by  attending  strictly  to  the  symptoms,  the  quantity  of  the 
liquor  taken,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  But  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  if  a  murderer,  who  chooses  such  a  method, 
should  season  his  guest's  drink  judiciously  and  ply  him  well 

*  Cases  and  Observations  in  Medical  Jurisprudence.— >Edin.  Med.  and  Sur^. 
Journal,  xxxi.  2d9. 
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with  it,  a  medical  jurist  might  he  puzzled  to  determine  whether 
the  liquor  was  to  blame  in  point  of  quality  or  quantity. 

Of  the  Treatment* — The  treatment  of  poisoning  with  alcoho* 
lie  fluids  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  poisoning  with 
opium*  In  the  former,  as  in  the  latter,  the  chief  object  must 
be  to  remove  the  poison  from  the  stomach  and  to  rouse  the  pa- 
tient from  his  state  of  stupor ;  but  in  poisoning  with  alcoholic 
fluids  it  is  also  frequently  necessary  to  treat  a  secondary  stage 
of  reaction  by  local  and  even  general  antiphlc^tic  measures. 
As  to  the  primary  object,  the  removal  of  the  poison  from  the 
stomach,  it  appears  that  in  the  present  form  of  poisoning  eme- 
tics are  more  seldom  effectual  than  in  the  case  of  other  narco- 
tics, and  that  the  stomach-pump  should  be  promptly  resorted 
to.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  operation  of  clearing  out  the 
stomach  is  likewise  often  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  dispel  stupor 
immediately  and  even  permanently.  I  have  seen  almost  corn- 
plete  consciousness  permanently  restored  with  the  discharge  of 
the  alcoh<^c  fluid ;  and  the  same  remark  has  oft;en  been  made 
by  others.  Where  the  senses  are  not  thus  restored,  one  of 
the  most  effectual  stimulants,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
police-office  of  this  city,  is  the  injection  of  water  into  the  ears. 
Great  advantage  has  been  derived,  as  in  poisoning  with  opium, 
from  the  cold  affusion  applied  to  the  head.  Dr  Ogston^  who^ 
has  appended  to  his  paper  formerly  quoted  a  very  useful*  sum- 
mary of  the  treatment  of  poisoning  with  spirits,  has  found  this 
a  safe  and  effectual  remedy  where  the  heat  of  the  head  was  un- 
naturally great  and  that  of  the  body  not  too  low  *;  and  cases 
have  also  been  published  where  it  proved  successful  although 
the  pulse  was  gone  at  the  wrists  the  breathing  scarcely  percep- 
tible, and  the  temperature  of  the  whole  body  greatly  reduced  f. 
It  is  doubtless  a  powerful  remedy  :  but  where  the  general  tem- 
perature of  the  surfisuse  is  much  lowered,  I  conceive  it  should 
be  restricted  to  the  head  and  neck,  and  that  it  should  be  con- 
joined with  the  application  of  warmth  to  the  body.  Dr  Ogston 
objects  to  the  general  use  of  blood-letting  in  cases  of  poisoning 
with  spirits,  as  being  often  apt  to  be  followed  by  sudden  sink- 
ing. Where  other  remedies  are  judiciously  used,  it  is  probably 
seldom  called  for;  and  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve, 

*  Edin.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  xl.  295. 
t  Smith,  London  Medical  Gazette,  ix.  502. 
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namely,  the  relief  of  cerebral  congestion  and  determination,  is 
better  falfilled  by  the  local  employment  of  cold,  and  local  blood- 
letting. Ammonia  and  its  acetate  have  been  found  usefal  as 
internal  stimulants  where  the  stupor  is  deep,  llie  treatment 
of  the  secondary  a£fections  adverted  to  above^  does  not  require 
specific  mention. 

Of  Poisoning  wiOi  Sulphuric  and  Nitric  Ether. 

Sulphuric  Ether  and  Nitric  Ether  are  poisons  of  the  same 
nature  with  alcohol.  But  the  effects  produced  by  them  when 
taken  in  considerable  doses  are  not  very  well  known. 

OrJUa  found  that  half  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  ether  introduced 
into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  and  secured  there  by  a  ligature  on 
the  gullet,  excited  efforts  to  vomit,  in  ten  minutes  inability  to 
stand,  and  in  six  minutes  more,  insensibility.  In  fifteen  minutes 
more  the  animal  revived  a  little,  but  soon  became  again  coma- 
tose ;  and  it  died  in  three  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the 
experiment.  The  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  was  reddish-black, 
the  other  coats  of  a  lively  red  colour  *. 

The  effects  of  the  ethers  on  man  have  not  been  aocuratdy 
ascertained.  From  some  observations  published  in  the  Journal 
of  Science,  sulphuric  ether  appears  to  act  energetically  even  in 
small  doses.  In  moderate  quantity  it  produces  a  strong  sense 
of  irritation  in  the  throat,  a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  head,  and 
other  symptoms  like  those  excited  by  nitrous-oxide  gas.  A 
gentleman,  in  consequence  of  inhaling  it  too  long,  was  attacked 
with  intermitting  lethargy  for  thirty-six  hours,  depression  of 
spirits  and  lowness  of  pulse  f.  When  long  and  habitually  used, 
for  example  by  persons  afflicted  with  asthma,  its  dose  must  be 
gradually  increased;  and  it  appears  that  considerable  qnanutiea 
may  then  be  taken  for  a  great  length  of  time  without  material 
injury.  I  have  been  informed  of  an  instance  of  an  asthmatic 
gentleman  about  sixty  years  of  age  who  consumed  sixteen  oun- 
ces every  eight  or  ten  days,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
so  for  many  years.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  his  asthma,  he 
enjoyed  tolerable  health. 

An  interesting  case  has  been  published  which  proves  that 
nitric  ether  in  vapour  is  a  dangerous  poison  when  too  freely 
and  too  long  inhaled.     A  druggist's  maid-servant  was  found 

•  Toxicol.  G^n.  ii,  456.  f  Journal  of  Science,  iv.  158. 
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one  mornings  dead  in  bed,  and  death  bad  evidently  arisen  from 
the  air  of  her  apartment  having  been  accidentally  loaded  with 
vapour  of  nitric  ether,  from  the  breaking  of  a  three-gallon 
jar  of  the  Spiritus  Etheris  Nitricu  She  was  found  lying  on  her 
side,  with  her  arms  folded  across  the  chest,  the  countenance  and 
posture  composed,  and  the  whole  appearance  like  a  person  in 
deep  sleep.  The  stomach  was  red  internally,  and  the  lungs 
were  gorged  *.  The  editor  of  the  journal  where  this  case  is 
related,  says  he  is  acquainted  with  a  similar  instance  where  a 
young  man  was  found  completely  insensible  from  breathing  air 
loaded  with  sulphuric  ether,  remained  apoplectic  for  some  hours, 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  perished  had  he  not  been  discover- 
ed and  removed  in  time. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Empyreumatic  Oils, 

The  physiological  effects  of  these  substances  have  not  yet 
been  extensively  investigated.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco  is  an  active  poison,  (p. 
771);  and  that  the  emanations  from  candle  snuffings  and  imper- 
fectly consumed  tallow,  probably  owe  their  injurious  properties 
to  a  peculiar  oil.  Many  empyreumatic  oils  are  known,  and 
some  are  used  in  medicine,  which  act  powerfully  on  the  animal 
system  as  stimulants  and  antispasmodics.  Among  these  may 
be  enumerated  naphtha,  beech-oil,  oil  of  galbanura,  oil  of  guia- 
jac,  oil  of  amber,  oil  of  wax,  and  Dippel's  oil.  The  last  in  par- 
ticular, which  is  the  rectified  empyreumatic  oil  of  hartshorn, 
but  is  prepared  also  from  blood  and  various  animal  matters  f , 
has  been  a  good  deal  used  of  late  on  the  Continent  for  medical 
purposes,  and  has  even  been  resorted  to  as  a  poison  for  the  pur- 
pose of  self-destruction. 

The  only  one  of  these  substances  whose  physiological  pro- 
perties have  been  examined  with  particular  care,  is  the  empy- 
reumatic oil  procured  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  lard. 
When  freed  of  adhering  acid  by  rectiiication  from  quicklime, 
this  oil  is  limpid  and  very  volatile,  has  an  insupportable  smell, 
and  when  diffused  in  the  air  irritates  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  and 
even  excites  giddiness.  Buc/mer  found  it  to  possess  simple  nar- 

*  MidJand  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  i.,  or  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joumalj 
xKxv.  452. 

f  Feduter't  Repertorium  fiir  Organischen  Chemie,  i.  1078. 
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cotic  properties.  When  a  mouse  was  confined  under  ajar  iaio 
which  a  little  of  its  vapour  was  introduced,  it  suddenly  tried  to 
escape,  immediately  fell  down  exhausted,  and,  although  soon 
afterwards  removed  into  the  open  air,  expired  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  without  convulsions.  It  is  much  less  powerful  when 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  yet  is  still  a  dangerous  poison 
through  that  channel ;  for  five  drops  projected  into  the  throat 
of  a  chaffinch  very  nearly  proved  fatal;  and  the  only  symptoms 
were  excessive  exhaustion,  slow  respiration,  and  insensibility  *• 

Similar  effects  have  been  occasionally  observed  in  man.  The 
late  Professor  Chaumer  has  related  a  case  of  poisoning  in  the 
human  subject  firom  the  oil  of  Dippel  or  rectified  empyreumalic 
oil  of  hartshorn.  It  is  merely  mentioned,  however,  that  the 
individual,  on  taking  a  spoonful  by  mist^e,  died  immediately ; 
and  that  no  morbid  appearance  could  be  discovered  in  the  dead 
body  f.  Another  case  has  been  more  recently  related  where 
the  poison  was  the  impure  oil  of  commerce  firom  which  the  oil 
of  Dippel  is  prepared  by  rectification.  The  subject  was  a  wo- 
man who  took  it  intentionally  in  the  dose  of  an  ounce  and  a-half. 
The  symptoms  induced  could  not  be  ascertained ;  but  it  ap- 
peared, that  she  had  been  attacked  with  vomiting,  and,  finding 
the  action  of  the  poison  either  less  speedy  or  less  supportable 
than  she  could  wish,  had  thrown  herself  into  a  well  and  been 
drowned.  The  i^pearances  in  the  body  clearly  showed  that 
in  this  instance  the  poison  had  not  acted  as  a  pure  narcotic 
The  whole  body  exhaled  the  peculiar  fetid  odour  of  the  oiL 
The  palate,  tongue,  throat,  and  gullet,  were  white  and  shrivel'- 
led.  The  stomach  had  outwardly  a  diffuse  rose  tint,  crossed 
by  gorged  black  veins,  which  here  and  there  had  burst  and 
formed  patches  of  extravasation.  The  contents  of  the  stomach 
consisted  of  remains  of  food,  a  good  deal  of  the  oil,  some  wa- 
ter, and  likewise  some  extravasated  blood.  Its  villous  coat 
was  thick,  covered  with  red  points,  corrugated  into  prominent 
rugae,  but  not  eroded.  The  intestines  also  presented  signs  of 
irritation,  but  in  an  inferior  degree  J. 

These  facts  seem  to  establish  sufficiently  the  propriety  of 
arranging  the  empyreumatic  oils  among  the  narcotico-acrids. 

•  Toxikologie,  895. 

t  Diction,  des  Scien.  M^d.  xxi.  605w 

t  Journal  Uuiversel.  Norcmbrc  1829. 
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Oil  of  turpentine  possesses  somewhat  similar  properties  ;  but 
is  much  less  active/  It  was  found  by  Professor  Schvbarth^  that 
two  drachms  of  this  oil  administered  to  a  dog  produced  imme- 
diate staggering,  cries,  tetanus,  failure  of  the  pulse  and  breath- 
ing, and  death  in  three  minutes ;  and  in  the  dead  body  he  re- 
marked flaccidity  of  the  heart,  gorging  of  the  lungs  and  red- 
ness of  the  stomach  *•  It  is  likewise  well  known  to  be  a  power- 
ful poison  for  vermin,  such  as  lice,  fleas,  and  worms. — On  man 
its  effects  are  capricious.  It  is  frequently  used  along  with 
other  laxatives  against  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
and  either  in  the  same  manner  or  alone  as  a  remedy  for  intes- 
tinal worms.  For  these  purposes  it  has  been  at  times  admi- 
nistered in  very  large  doses,  for  example  in  the  quantity  of  two, 
three,  or  four  ounces,  without  any  other  effect  than  brisk  purg- 
ing. But  on  the  other  hand  it  has  sometimes,  in  much  infe- 
rior doses,  induced  violent  hypercatharsis,  or  acted  severely  on 
the  urinary  organs,  producing  strangury  and  bloody  micturi- 
tion, or  affected  the  brain,  producing  a  state  like  intoxication, 
followed  by  trance  for  many  hours  f .  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  ever  proved  fatal. 

■  Horn's  Archiv  fiir  Med.  Erfahrung,  1824,  L  89,  91. 
•)■  DuncaiCB  Dispensatory,  12th  Edition,  p.  552. 
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OF  COMPOUND  POISONING. 


Having  now  investigated  the  three  great  classes  of  poisons 
in  their  relations  to  physiology,  practice  of  physic,  and  medi- 
cal jurisprudence,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  a  subject  of  considerable  medico-legal  import- 
ance, which  has  been  almost  entirely  overlooked  io  systems  of 
Toxicology, — Compound  Poisoning. 

When  two  poisons  of  different  or  opposite  properties  are  ad- 
ministered about  the  same  time  in  poisonous  doses,  the  effects 
of  the  one  may  overpower  and  prevent  the  operation  of  the 
other,  or  they  may  merely  modify  the  action  of  one  another. 
In  this  manner  the  usual  symptoms  produced  by  one  or  by  both 
may  be  entirely  or  in  a  great  measure  wanting ;  and  even  in 
the  dead  body  the  usual  appearances  occasioned  by  one  or  by 
both  may  be  modified  or  perhaps  altogether  absent. 

Although  in  the  course  of  reading  I  have  met  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  cases  of  the  kind  to  shew  that  compound  poi- 
soning is  an  object  of  some  consequence  to  the  medical  jurist, 
the  facts  hitherto  made  public  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  ren- 
der a  systematic  arrangement  of  them  practicable.  The  most 
advisable  course,  therefore,  seems  to  be  merely  to  describe  for 
the  present  the  cases  which  have  been  brought  under  my  no- 
tice.    These  are  as  follows. 

1.  Poisoning  with  Arsenic  and  AlcohoL — A  man,  after  takings 
three  gills  (12  ounces)  of  whisky  at  a  debauch,  swallowed,  an 
hour  afterwards,  while  in  a  state  of  excitement,  but  not  parti- 
cularly drunk,  a  quantity  of  arsenic,  the  dose  of  which  could 
not  be  ascertained.  Fifteen  minutes  after  the  arsenic  was  taken. 
medical  aid  was  procured,  upon  which  repeated  attempts  were 
made  to  produce  vomiting  by  means  of  ipecacuan  and  sulphate 
of  zinc,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  stomach-pump  was  therefore 
resorted  to ;  and,  after  at  least  an  hour  had  been  spent  in  pre- 
vious attempts  by  emetics,  the  stomach  was  cleared  of  a  duid 
in  which  arsenic  was  unequivocally  detected.  No  symptom  of 
poisoning  with  arsenic  followed.     As  the  man  took  the  arsenic 
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seven  hours  after  a  meal,  when  of  coarse  the  powder  would  at 
once  be  brought  freely  in  contact  with  the  villous  coat  of  the 
stomach,  it  must,  I  think,  be  inferred  that  the  operation  of  the 
arsenic  was  impeded  or  prevented  hj  the  narcotism  previously 
induced  by  the  ardent  spirits.  For  this  case  I  am  indebted  to 
a. late  pupil  Mr  King. 

2.  Poiso7iinff  witli  Arsenic  and  Alcohol, — A  case  of  the  same 
description  with  the  last,  but  which  proved  fatal  in  consequence 
of  the  large  quantity  of  arsenic  taken,  has  been  related  by  Dr 
Wood  of  Dumfries.  A  lad  of  seventeen,  after  a  night's  debauch, 
swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  arsenic  early  in  the  morning.  In 
two  hours  and  a-half,  when  Dr  Wood  first  saw  him,  there  was 
no  symptom  of  poisoning  with  arsenic, — ^no  symptom  at  all  in- 
deed but  languor  and  drowsiness.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
he  had  slight  vomiting,  which  was  repeatedly  renewed  by  arti- 
ficial means.  For  some  houi%  the  pulse  was  but  little  elevated. 
In  eighteen  hours  he  began  to  sink,  and  presented  the  usual 
constitutional  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  arsenic ;  and  in  forty-^ 
one  hours  he  expired.  But  from  first  to  last  he  had  scarcely 
any  local  symptom  except  vomiting,  even  although  the  stomach 
presented  after  death  signs  of  violent  irritation  *, 

3.  Poisoning  vnth  Tartar  Emetic  and  Charcoal  Fumes, — Un- 
der the  head  of  poisoning  with  antimony,  notice  has  already 
been  taken  of  the  case  of  a  man  who,  after  swallowing  seven- 
teen grains  of  tartar  emetic,  attempted  to  commit  suicide  by 
suffocating  himself  with  the  fumes  of  burning  charcoal.  He 
recovered  from  both  attempts,  suffered  severely  from  the  usual 
narcotic  effects  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  showed  scarcely  any 
symptom  of  the  irritant  operation  of  tartar  emetic -|-. 

4.  Poisoning  with  Alcohol  and  with  Laudanum — Under  the 
head  of  poisoning  with  opium,  allusion  has  already  been  made 
to  a  remarkable  case  related  by  Mr  Shearman,  where  the  usual 
effects  of  opium  were  much  retarded  in  an  individual  who,  at 
the  time  of  swallowing  the  opium,  was  in  a  state  of  excitement 
from  intoxication.  For  five  hours  there  was  no  material  stupor. 
But  after  that  the  usual  narcotic  symptoms  supervened  and 
eventuaUy  proved  fatal  f.      The  excitement  of  intoxication^ 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxxiii.  61. 
•f-  Journal  Universel  des  Sc.  M6d.  xyii.  120. 
±  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  xlix.  119. 
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however,  has  not  always  the  effect  of  suspending  the  action  of 
opium ;  for  in  a  case  which  came  under  my  notice  in  the  Infir- 
mary of  this  city 9 — ^that  of  a  woman,  who  swallowed  an  ounce 
and  a*half  of  laudanum  while  much  intoxicated, — ^the  usual  nar- 
cotic symptoms  were  fully  formed  in  an  hour :  and  although 
the  stomach-pump  was  applied  soon  afterwards,  she  expired  in 
less  than  five  hours  firom  the  time  the  laudanum  w^  swallow- 
ed,— ^those  who  had  charge  of  her  before  she  was  brought  into 
the  hospital  having  n^lected  to  use  the  proper  means  for  keep- 
ing her  roused. 

5.  Paisaninff  wiih  Laudanum  and  Corrosive  Sublimate. — Of 
all  the  cases  of  compound  poisoning  I  have  met  with,  the 
most  remarkable  is  an  instance  which  occurred  in  Edinburgh 
Cesde,  a  few  years  ago,  of  poisoning  with  laudanum  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate.    In  this  case,  the  individual,  a  young  soldier, 
swallowed  about  the  same  time  t\fo  drachms  of  the  latter  and 
half  an  ounce  of  the  former.     He  had  at  first  no  violent  symp- 
toms whatever  indicating  the  operation  of  corrosive  sublimate: 
which  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence.     Afterwards  he  had 
frequent  purging  and  tenesmus,  with  bloody  stools  and  all  the 
usual  phenomena  of  violent  dysentery,  but  no  pain  of  belly, 
no  tenderness  even  on  firm  pressure,  no  vomiting  except  under 
the  use  of  emetics.     On  the  fourth  day  a  violent  salivation  set 
in ;  and  under  this  and  tiie  dysenteric  affection  he  became  qmck- 
ly  exhausted,  yet  not  so  much,  but  that  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
the  ninth  aftier  he  took  the  poison,  he  was  able  to  vralk  a  little 
in  his  room  without  assistance.     He  died  on  the  close-stool 
rather  unexpectedly.     I  have  unfortunately  lost  the  original 
notes  I  had  of  this  case,  and  have  forgotten  whetiier  any  nar- 
cotic  symptomB  were  present  at  first;    bat  my  impression  is 
that  they  were  present,  though  in  a  slight  degree  only.     For 
most  of  the  previous  particulars  I  am  indebted  to  Dr  MocAin- 
tosh.     The  stomach,  duodenum,  ileum,  colon,  and  rectum  were 
found  after  death  enormously  inflamed,  ulcerated,  and  here  and 
there  almost  gangrenous. — In  this  instance  some  of  the  corro- 
sive sublimate  must  have  been  decomposed  by  the  laudanum,  and 
an  insoluble  meconate  of  mercury  formed.  But  the  quantity  thus 
decomposed  could  have  been  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole, 
— ^as  was  indeed  proved  by  tiie  extensive  ravages  actually  com- 
mitted in  the  whole  alimentary  canal.     I  conceive,  therefore. 
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that  there  is  no  other  way  oP  accounting  for  the  alight  appa- 
rent effects  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  at  the  commencement 
particularly,  than  by  supposing  that  the  narcotic  operation  of 
the  opium  veiled  or  actually  retarded  the  irritant  action  of  the 
corrosive  sublimate. 

6.  Poisoning  with  Opium  and  Belladonna. — A  lady,  who  used 
a  compound  infusion  of  opium  and  belladonna  as  a  wash  for  an 
eruption  in  the  vulva,  took  it  into  her  head  one  day  to  use  the 
wash  as  an  injection ;  and  actually  received  three  successive  in- 
jections, containing  each  the  active  matter  of  a  scruple  of  opium 
and  half  an  ounce  of  belladonna  leaves.  Fortunately  none  of 
the  three  was  retained  above  a  few  minutes,  except  the  last, 
which  was  not  discharged  for  ten  minutes.  In  less  than  an 
hour,  she  was  found  in  bed  in  a  deep  sleep,  but  the  true  cause 
was  not  suspected  till  three  hours  later.  She  was  then  com- 
pletely insensible  and  motionless,  with  the  face  pale,  the  pupils 
excessively  dilated  and  not  contractile,  the  pulse  frequent  and 
small,  and  the  breathing  hurried.  After  the  use  of  purgative  in- 
jections, blood-letting,  leeches  to  the  head,  and  sinapisms  to  the 
legs,  she  began  in  five  hours  to  show  some  sign  of  returning 
consciousness,  which  improved  after  a  fit  of  vomiting.  When 
thoroughly  roused,  the  vision  continued  dim  with  the  pupils  ex- 
cessively dilated,  and  the  ideas  somewhat  confused.  For  three 
days  after  the  pulse  continued  frequent,  and  the  pupils  some- 
what dilated  *.  Here  the  opium  seems  to  have  prevented  the 
delirium  usually  induced  by  belladonna  in  the  early  stage,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  belladonna  prevented  the  usual  effect  of 
opium  on  the  pupils,  and  actually  produced  the  opposite  action. 

7.  In  the  following  cases,  the  active  poisons  to  which  the 
individuals  were  exposed  were  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  which  or  how  many  of  them  occasioned  the  symp- 
toms. A  colour-maker  was  superintending  a  process  in  which 
cobalt,  arsenic,  mercury,  sal-ammoniac,  and  nitric  acid  were 
subjected  to  heat  in  a  mattrass,  when  the  mattrass  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  a  dense  vapour  was  instantly  discharged.  The 
manufacturer,  befoi*e  he  could  escape,  fell  down  insensible;  and 
though  speedily  removed,  he  died  in  no  long  time,  affected  with 
enormous  swelling  of  the  abdomen.  A  workman  who  was  also 
present,  escaped  by  a  window ;  but  was  nevertheless  immedi- 

*  Mart'm  Sohn,    Journal  Hebdomadaire,  viii  73* 
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ately  attacked  with  swelling  of  the  belly^  which  speedily  be- 
came very  great,  and  was  attended  with  pain  in  the  jaws,  and 
dimness  of  sight.  These  symptoms  were  very  slowly  dissipat- 
ed under  the  use  of  colding  bathing  and  purgatives,  which 
brought  away  an  enormous  quantity  of  fetid  gas  *. 

These  are  not  the  only  examples  of  compound  poisoning 
which  have  come  under  my  attention.  But  others  I  have 
noticed  are  not  detailed  with  sufficient  exactness  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  quote  them.  The  instances  given,  however, 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  poisons  of  opposite  qualities  given 
about  the  same  time  in  large  doses  will  disguise  one  another's 
effects,  or  impede,  or  perhaps  even  prevent  them,  in  a  manner 
which  renders  such  a  combination  of  circumstances  an  import- 
ant subject  of  inquiry  for  the  medico-l^;al  toxic4>logist. 

It  is  probable  that  the  modifying  influence  is  established  in 
one  of  two  ways, — either  by  one  poison  producing  a  state  of 
venous  plethora  or  distension,  which  impedes,  or  for  a  time 
prevents,  the  absorption  of  the  other, — or  by  one  poison  pro* 
ducing  an  insensibility  of  the  membrane  with  which  the  other 
is  in  contact ;  so  that  not  only  the  local  injury  actually  done 
has  not  the  usual  remote  effect  on  the  constitution,  or  on  distant 
organs,  but  likewise  is  at  times  substantially  less  extensive  than 
in  ordinary  circumstances.  These  reflexions  arise  naturally 
from  a  review  of  the  preceding  cases ;  but  of  course,  farther 
facts  are  necessary  to  give  them  weight. 

*  Gucfwau  de  Aiusay.     Archives  Gen.  de  M^d.  Deuxicrae  Serie,  i.  594. 
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—  '-  morbid  ai^pear- 

ances  caused  by  it  .  7O8 

'  treatment  of  poi- 
soning with  .  712 
Add,  meoonic,  its  tests          «  084 

nitric  See  Acids^  Mwerai, 

'  its  tests  in  the  pure  and 

mixed  state  .  148,  151 


' — -  process  for  stains  pro- 
duced by  .  .  150 
—  oxalic,  its  action  on  the  ani- 
mal body            .                .200 
■■  ^          its  morbid  appearances  205 

—  symptoms  caused  by  it 

in  man  .  202 

its  symptoms  are  occ»» 


donally  of  themsiBlves  oompleta 
proof  of  poisoning  •  207 

—  ita  tests  when  pure         195 

■  ■■  process  for,  in  organic 

mixtures  .  .  198 


treatment  of  poisoning 


with  .  .  '  206 

^^  phosphorous,  a  fteble  poison     175 

— ^  sulpho-cyanic,  not  a  poison       700 

— «  sulphuric.  See  Acids,  MhteraL 

■  ita  tests  in  the  pure 

state  140 

"■**  process  for  it  in  the 
mixed  state  143 


■to*  MM 


-^  process  for  stams  oc« 
casiooed  by  ,  141 

tests  for,  in  its  tartaric,  not  a  poison        .        208 

pure  and  mixed  state  •  155    Adds,  mineral,  theit  medico-legal 

—  hydrocyanic,  ita  action  on  the  importance  I87 

body  694 '     ■  their  action  on  ani- 

"  '     rapidity  of  ita  mals  153 

action  694,705    —^  their  morbid  appear- 

'    '  I  ■    acta  in  all  ita  ances  ,  165 

chemical  combinations  698    -  their  morbid  appeaiw 

3i 
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ances  arc  at  Umes  of  thcmsclvei 
complete  proof  of  poisoning  169 

Adds,  mineral,  symptomi  they  cause 

in  man  classified  •  1°^ 

_,_^__—  their  symptoms  arc 
at  times  alone  complete  proof  of 

poisoning  •  .   '  ,   .    *^ 
ihor   tests   m  their 

pure  and  mixed  states         •  139 

^  throwing  of,  to  disfi- 

gure or  disable,  is  a  capital  crime  138 
_  treatment  of  pcnsoning 

wilh  .  •  ^'^ 

.«_«__  efibcts  of  on  the  intes- 
tines after  death  " ,  ^_,   iS? 
Aconita,  the  alkaloid  of  monkshood  7»^ 

Aconitum^  poisoning  with        .  7W 

Acrid  poisons  of  ihe  vegetable  «»d 

animal  kingdoms  •  ^1* 

Action  of  poisons  .  •  * 

____—  by  absorption  » 

__..,«.^_— —  causes   which   mo- 


Ammoniacal  gas,  eflfects  of,  on  man  224 
Amygdalus.     Sec  BUter-Almond, 
Anemone,  its  eflFccts  as  a  poison        549 
Angustura-bark,  false,  iu  effects  on 

man  and  animals  .  806 

AnimaTacrids,  general  obsenrations 

on  their  effects  •  569 

Animal  matter  poisoned  by  disease    579 
_«.^— — ^—  poisooous  firom  ordi- 
nary putrefaction  •  ^^ 

-  poisonous  from  mo- 
dified putrefaction  •  535 
Animals,  evidence  of  poisoning  from 

experiments  on 
_—  effecte  of  suspected  articles 

of  food  on 

effects  of  suspected  matters 


of  vomiting  or  contents  of  stomach 

on  •  •  • 

experiments  on,  may  illus- 


trate physiological  poinU  disput- 
ed  on  tnals 


dify  the 


the  remote 


20 

local  ^ 

remote  ^ 

organs  acted  on  by 

. rapidity  of  the   7,694 

•  through  sympathy      5 
-   -  applied  to  the  dis- 
covery of  antidotes 
Administration  of  poison   by  pri- 
soner, necessity  of  the  proof  of, 
on  trials 


-.various  effects  of  poisons 


6S 
64 

69 

71 
63 
32 


32 


74 


I..—  by  prisoner,  may  be 


proved  by  pure  medical  evidence     74 
JEihuia^  poisoning  with  .  782 

Aggregation,  state  of,  its  effects  on 

the  action  of  poisons  .  21 

Alcohol,  poisoning  with  .  643 

....—»  morbid  appearances  indu- 
ced by  .  .    •  360 
—..-«-.-  poisoning  of  with  other 

poisons  •  •  .      .      354 

_  symptoms   of   poisoning 

with,  in  its  several  degrees  843 

.  treatment  of  poisoning  with  855 

Alkalis  and  alkaline  salts,  fixed  209 

__^«,,««.^««^— — .  their  mode 

of  action            •  •  ^^^ 

.^.. ,,. morbid  ap- 
pearances caused  by  them  214 

,_^ .  symptoms 

caused  in  man,  several  varieties  of  212 

tests  for      209 

-  treatment 
of  poisonuu;  with  .  215 

Alkaline  sulphurcts.  See  SnlphureU. 
Almond.     See  Bitter-Almond. 
Alum,  effects  of  on  man  and  animals  605 
Ammonia  and  its  salts,  tests  of  223 

.  their  effects  on  man  and 

animab  •  223 


on  diflRsrent 
Antidotes,  by  what  principles  the 

search  for  them  must  be  regulated 
Antimony,  tests  for  its  compounds    441 
tartrate  of.  See  Tarter. 

emetic. 
Apoplexy,  distinction  between  it  and 
narcotic  poisoning,  drawn  from 
symptoms  .  •  608 

'  distinction  between  it  and 

narcotic  poisoning,  drawn  from 
morbid  appearances  .  ^  612 

«-,—^~  congestive,  appearances  ot  615 
.  from  extravasation  616 

— -  serous  •  616 

_««.^— —  simple  •         613 

Arseniate  of  potass,  its  tests  265 

Arsenic,  tests  for  ite  compounds         229 

action  of,  illustrated  by  ex- 

perimenu  on  animals         .    ^         270 
..— ~-  acts  tiiTOUgh  all  the  animal 

tissues  "  •  *• 

acts    in  an   its    chemical 


forms,   except    in    Oie    metallic 

state  .  •       .     "  .    ,     ' 

action  of  is  a  litUe  impaired 


bv  the  effects  of  mixture— not  by 
hkbit  ...         276 

—  acts  when  applied  to  ukers 
and  eruptions  •  •  297 

-  acta  when  applied  to  the 
sound  sldn  •  •  ^03 

...-.  acts  when  introduced  into 
tiie  rectum  •  299 

I...—  acu  when  thrust  into  the 

300 

vagina  •  •  .',   ,  ,  «^ 

acts  powerfully  when  mhaled  301 

_^  does  it  exist  in  the  blood  of 
Oiose  poisoned  with  it  ?        -         270 
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AneniC)  dose  required  to  cause  death  275 
-  morbid  appearances  caused 
by  it  .  .809 

— —  morbid  appearances  come- 
times  not  caused  by  it  at  all  309 

— -^  morbid  appearances  caused 
by  it  after  death  .  .        331 

— —  -  does  it  prevent  Che  bodies  of 
those  poisoned  with  it  from  putre- 
fying? .  .  .821 
—  symptoms  it  causes  in  man, 


classified  according  to  three  varie- 
ties .  .  .        277 
symptoms  of,  at  times  sup- 


ply alone  complete  evidence  of 
poisoning      .  •  •        304 

symptoms  of,  occasionally 

very  trifling,  even  where  fatal        286 
•symptoms  of,  how  Mon  may 


they  begin,  and  how  long  may 
they  be  delayed  ?      .  .279 

'~^—  symptoms  of,  how  soon  may 
they  kill?     .  .  ..       283 

symptoms  of,  how  long  may 

they  last?     .  .  .         294 

treatment  of  poisoning  with  332 

-*—>-.—  treatment  of,  no  antidotes 
known  .  .         332 

changes  it  undergoes  in  the 

stomach  after  death  .  •         315 

...._  metallic,  not  a  poison  273 

oxide  of.  See  Acid,  artenUms 
^             sulphure(Bof.Seei$^tt(pAttr^« 
Aisenite  of  copper,  its  tests       •        264 
. seldom  contain- 
ed in  mineral  green         .         264,415 

of  potass,  its  tests         .        265 

Arum  tnaculatum,  poisoning  with  552 
Atropa^  poisoning  with  .         761 

symptoms  induced  by  it  in 

man  .  •  .        762 

morbid  appearances  caused 

by  it  .  .  -766 

Atropia,  alkaloid  of  belladonna  761 
Bacon,  poisonous  at  times  .  592,  766 
Baryta,  poisoning  with  its  compounds  529 

muriate  of,  tests  for      .         629 

muriate  and  carbonate,  thdr 

effects  on  man  and  animals     .       531 

morbid  appearances  caused 

by  ...         533 

I  treatment  of  poisoning  with  534 
Bee,  its  poisonous  sting  •         577 

Belladonna.     See  Atropa. 
Bichloride  of  mercury.     See  CarrO' 

rive  SuhlinuUe, 
Biliary  ducts,  rupture  of,   imitates 

irritant  poisoning      .  .         106 

Bilious  vomiting,  imitates  irritant 

poisoning      .  .  .109 

Bismuth,  poisoning  with  its  com- 
pounds        .  .        459 


Bitter-almond,  its  poisonous  effects    718 

may  cause  death        719 

essential  oil  of,  its  ef- 
fects as  a  poison        .  .         721 

essential  oil  of,  its 

composition  .  716 

— — ^—  essential  oil  of,  its 

formation  .  .  718 

Bitter. apple,  poisoning  with  545 

Bitter  cassada,  poisoning  with  542 

Bitter-sweet,  a  feeble  poison  687 

Blood,  discovery  of  poisons  in  the        14 
Boiling  water,  effects  of,  when  swal- 
lowed .        600 
— ^— ^..—  causes  cynanche  la- 

ryngea  601 

Bomhyx  proceationaria,  its  poisonous 

effects  .  .        565 

Brain,  inflammation  of  its  mem- 
branes, distinguished  from  narco- 
tic poisoning  .  622 

-  inflammation  of  its  substance, 
distinguished  from  narcotic  poi- 
soning .  624 

—  hypertrophy  of,  distinguish- 
ed from  narcotic  poisoning  627 

Bread,  adulteration  of,  with  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  424 

effects  of  spoiled,  838 

Bromine,  tests  for  .  185 

.  its  effects  on  animals  186 

Brucea    antidysenierica^    poisoning 

with  .  .  .  806 

Bruda,  alkaloid  of  false  angustura 

bark  .  .  806 

Bryony-root,  effects  of  on  man  and 

animals  .  544 
Calomel,  its  tesU                .                340 
•  can  it  be  considered  an  ir- 
ritant poisoA  ?                                396 
Caltha  paltutrU,  its  effects  as  a  poi- 
son            .                                       649 
Camphor,  iu  effects  on  animals          808 
— ^—  morbid  appearances  caus- 
ed by            .             .            .         810 
— — — .-  symptoms  exdted  by,  in 

man  .  .  .  800 

Cantharides,  physical  characters  of  558 

action  of,  on  animals  559 

-^--^— — —  morbid      appearances 

caused  by     .  .  .         663 

■  symptoms  it  exdtes  in 

man  .  .  .         660 

—— — —  treatment  of  poisoning 

with  .  .  564 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  .         223 

-^— —  of  baryta,  tests  of  529 

of  lead,  tests  of         .         472 


of  lead  is  formed  on  lead 


by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  475 

—and  see  Lead, 
Carbonates  of  potass  and  soda,  tests  of  2 1 0 
Carbonic  acid.     See  Gas, 
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CarbpnicoatidegM, effects of,oniw«i  744    Colia  |iiflto»«2?  ««»*«  whkb  are 


CarbuieMed-bydTOgeD  gas,  its  eflfects 

on  man 

Cassada,  bitter,  its  effacto 

Casior-oU-seeds,  effeets  of,  on  man 
and  animals 

Cheese,  occasionally  poisonous,  with- 
out intentional  adulteration 

Chemical  analysis,  evidence  of  gene- 
ral  poisoning  from    »  • 

-  """y  be  rendered 
unAvailing  by  vwiituig  and  puzg- 

may  be  rendered 


useless  by  absocptipn 

_  may  be  fruitless, 

bccansetbe  poison  has  been  dfseooi- 

DOsed  •  •  * 

ft  oftea  successful 


21 


59 
61 


after  ▼ery  long  interment      • 
Cberoica)  combination,  its  influence  in 

modifying  the  operation  of  poisons 
Chemical  decompoaition,  its  effects  in 

removing  poisons  beyond  the  reach 

of  analysis    • 
Chemical  evidcncss  not  always  indis- 

peosable  to  the  proof  of  ptHsoping 
Cherry-laujrel  water,  a  deadly  poison  722 
..  essential  oil of»  is  uie same 

as  the  oil  of  bitter-almond     .        732 
__         efi&cts  of  the  distilled  water 

and  oU  on  animals  and  man  722, 723 
Chlorine,  its  eflepts  on  man  and  ani- 
mals .  .  176.736 
Chlorides  of  soda,  potassa  and  lime, 

their  action  as  poisons  .        221 

Cholera  imitates  irritant  |>oisoning, 

and  how  to  be  diBtinguuhed  109 

i..^— iu  shortest  duration      .        110 
supposed  to  have<been  caus- 


subjeot  to  suffer        .  •         §13 

742  ■  precautions  for  pr^ 

C43        veatiog  it  in  workmen  525 

Coloeynth,  efi^ts  of,  4m  man  aod 
541        animals  545 

Common  salt,  a  poison  in  very  large 
588        doses  ; 

Compound  poisoning 
54    Conduct  of  prisoner,  illustrated  by 
medical  endence»  may  prove  his 
guilt 
56    Conia,  alkaloid  of  hemlock 

Conium,  eiectsof  onman  and  animals  777 

58  Conv»itmku  Jalapay  a  poison  554 
Copper,  poisoning  with  413 

■  I.    acCioB  of  its  oompouiida        432 

59  m.  adulteration  of  bread  with     424 
-^—  corrosion  of,  by  artides  of 

60  food  and  drink  419,423 
corroded  by  saline  aolutioBS  419 
corroded  by  wine  and  vcgo- 


a04 
860 


74 
776 


table  adds 

— — .  corroded  by  fatty  oiatten 

—  metallic,  not  poisonous 

morbid  appeuanoes  caused 


by 

*-—  process  for  detecting  its  salto 
when  pure 

process  for  detecting  it  in  or- 


420 
422 
484 

4d7 

414 

426 


ganic  mixtures 
— r*-  sulphuret  not  poisonous,  un- 
less long  exposed  to  the  air  434 
-»-.  symptoms  of  poisoning  with, 
in  man            .            •            •      434 
~-~  treatment  of  poisoning  with  439 

■ conuined  in  most  ve^table 

substances  430 

is  it  contained  in  the  blood 

of  animals  poisoned  with  it  ?         433 


ed  by  emanations  from  a  cess  pool  742     Cariaria  mtfrtifolia^  poisoning  with   813 


impairs  the  activity  of  some 

poisons 

malignant,  hoir  dUtioguieh- 


30 
112 


461 


ed  from  irritant  poisoping 
Chrome,  poisomag  with  the  com- 
pound! of 
CicKto,  its  effecuon man  andanixpals  780 

.339 
97 


Cinnabar,  iu  tesu 
Classification  of  poisons 
Cluster-cherry,  its  distilled  water  and 

essential  ml  are  active  poisons 
Cocculus  Indicus  its  effects  on  man 

and  animals 
Colchicum  autuptnaky  effects  of,  on 

man  • 

Colchida,  alkaloid  of  colchicum. 
Cold  water,  death  from  drinking  it, 

imiuting  irritant  poisoning 
Colic,  how  it  is  distinguished  from 

irritant  poisoning 


726 

811 

791 
791 


Corrosion  caused  by  poisons,  exam- 
ples of  >  •  •  ^        & 
Corrosive-suUimate,  action  on  ani- 
mals.    See  Mercury 

,    .    I     .  action  on  deed 

intestine      .  >  -  407 

— »^.         ..I—  chemical     pro- 
perties of  .  •  341 

,  is  decomposed 

by  organic  prindples  .  S48 

r..  prooe«  for,  in 

the  solid  state  •  341 

.  .   .    process  by  le- 
duclaon  when  it  is  dissolvied  342 

by  li- 


quid tests  when  it  is  dissolved 

process  for  it  in 


107        organic  mixtures 


additiooal  tests 


120 


Collc^  pictonum,  causes  of  507)  513, 519 


for  it  in  the  pure  stata 


347 
346 
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ComMi^e-subliiiMNey  additioDal  or 
rejected  processes  for  oiganie  mix- 
tures •  365 


■       ■  ■■  symptoms  cau^ 
ed  by  it  in  mao.     See  Mercury* 
Croton-oil  and  seed,  effects  of  542 

Cackow-piBt,  poiioniiig  with  .  M2 
Cupping-glasses  in  the  treatment  of 

external  poisonii^  34 

Cyanide  of  mercury,  tests  for  368 

its  elfeots  on  man  396 

Cjranogen  gas,  its  eflfects  on  animals  756 
Cyanons  aod,  a  feeble  poison  701 

CyiHtut  lahumwmy  its  poisonous  ef- 
fects 841 
Daffodil,  its  efiects  as  a  poison     .     554 
M>aphne^  effects  of  its  ^tifferent  spfr> 

cies  on  man  and  animals  553 

Darnel-grass,  its  effects  on  man  839 
Datura,  pmsoning  with  767 

Daturia,  alkaloid  of  thorn-apple  768 
Dead-tonffU«,  poisoning  with  761 

Death*bea,  evidence  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning, its  importance,  and  hints 
for  omeoting  it  .  .       88 

Delirium  tremens  impairs  the  acti* 

Tity  of  some  poisons  30 

— — ~— -  the  effect  of  aloohol  849 
Delphinia,  alkaloid  of  staTesacre  550 
Delphinium^  poisoning  with  .  551 
Digestion  of  poisons»  tends  to  remove 

them  beyond  the  reach  of  analfsis    59 
DijgiiaUt^  poisoning  with  799 

Diseases,  their  influence  on  the  ope- 
ration of  poisons  29 
Distension  of  stomach,  death  from, 
how  distinguished  from  irritant 
poisoning                                      103 
Dysenteiy  impein  the  activity  of 

opium  as  a  poison  .       30 

Eels  sometimes  poisonous  574 

Blaterium  and  elaterin,  their  poison- 
ous properties  547 
Emeta,  its  poisonous  proj^rtics         787 
Empyreumatic  oils  are  active  poisons  857 
Epilepsy,  distinction  between  it  and 
narcotic  poisoning  from  the  symp- 
toms 617 
— -»—  distinction*  of,  from  nar- 
ootie  poisoning  by  morbid  appear- 
ances                                            620 
Ergot.    See  Spurred^Rye. 
Ervum  erviUa  is  a  poison                  841 
Ether,  effects  of,  on  man  and  animals  856 
Euphorbium,  its  effects  on  man  and 

animals         .  .        530 

Evidence  of  poisoning.     See  Sjfmp* 
tom*»  MorMd  Appearance*,  Che^ 
mkal  Evidence.     Animalt, 
—  of  general  poisoning  from 
symptoms  40 

■  — from 

morbid  appearances  51 


Evidence  of  geneml  poisoning  ftmn 
chemical  analysis 

■  ■  from 

experiments  on  animals 


54 
63 
72 

74 

81 
88 

628 
92 

699 

30 
566 
230 

782 

792 
265 
815 
816 


from 
moral  circumstances 

Evidence,  medical,  of  the  admini- 
stration in  chafges  of  poisoning 

Evidence,  medical,  may  prove  the 
prisoner's  intent 

Evidence,  medical,  oh  death-bed    . 

Painting,  mortal,  distinction  between 
it  and  narcotic  poisoning 

Feigned  poisoning 

Perrocyanate  of  potass  not  poison- 
ous ..  . 

Fever  impairs  the  activity  of  some 
poisons 

Fish-poifton  . 

Fly-powder,  tests  fbr 

Fools-parsley,  effects  on  man  and 
animal* 

Foxglove,  its  effects  on   man  and 
animals 

Fowler's  solution,  tests  of 

Fungi,  list  of  the  wholesome 

list  of  the  deleterious    . 

— —  circumstances  which  modify 

their  qualities  •  •        816 

■  rules  for  knowing  poisonous  818 

— — —  active  principles  of  819 

—         symptoms  or  poifoning  with  819 
■■    ■  morbid  appearances  caused 
by  .  .  .  824 

'      treatment  of  poisoning  with  825 

•^— ->  poisoning  of  wholesome  kinds 
with  other  poisons  .  825 

Gamboge,  poisoning  with  553 

Gas,  csjbonic  add,  morbid  appear- 
ances caused  by  752 

■  b  poisonous  po- 
sitively, not  negatively  734,  744 

— ...^—..^  symptoms  caus- 
ed by  when  pure  745 

■  ■  symptoms  it  cau- 
ses when  diluted  with  air  746 

•symptomsjwhen 

746 

750 

749 

751 

754 

754 


from  burning  charooal 

•symptoms,  when 


from  burning  coal 


symptoms,  when 
from  burning  tallow 

•symptoms,  when 


formed  by  respiration 

■—treatment  of  poi- 


soning with 
Gas,  carbonic  oxide,  its  effects  on 

man  •  •  • 

— •  carburetted-hydrogen,  effects  on 

man  ... 

— •  coal  and  oil,  effects  on  man 
-»•  chlorine,  its  effects  on  man 


742 
743 
736 


870 


INDEX, 


Gas,  cyaoogen,  its  efftxts  on  animals 
and  plants  •  7^6 

muriatic  add,  ^ery  poisonous  to 

plants  .  •  •       737 

nitric  oxide  and  nitrous  acid,  ef- 
fects when  injected  into  the  veins  7S4 

nitrous  acid*  effects  on  man         735 

nitrous  oxide,  its  effects  on  man 

and  plants       ,     •  •  755 

— -  oxygen,  a  positive  poison       .     756 

sulphuretted- hydrogen,    effects 

when  injected  into  the  veins  732 

— effects 

when  brcatlied  by  man  .         737 

effects 

on  vc^tables  •  .         738 

■ mor- 
bid appearances  caused  by        .     739 

. proves 

fatal,  though  applied  to  the  skin 
only  .  733,738 

sulphurous  acid»  extremely  poi- 
sonous to  plants    .  .  750 

Gases,  poisonous,  medico4egal  im- 
portance of  •  -  730 

I-  which  of  them  are  negative- 
ly, and  wliich  positively  poison- 
ous •  •  731 

Gastritis.     See  Stomach. 

General  poisoning,  evidence  o^  36, 
and  see  Evidence. 

Glass-powder,  is  it  a  poison  ?       .       599 

Gold,  poisoning  with  its  compounds  458 

Goulard's  extract,  tests  for        .         474 

Grain,  sometimes  poisonous  827 

unripe,  iu  supposed  effects  on 

man  •  837 

Green-vitriol.   See  SulpfuUe  of  Iron. 

Gullet,  perforation  of,  how  distio- 
guidhed  from  irritant  poison- 
ing .  .         119,  134 

Habit,  its  effect  in  modifying  the  ac- 
tion of  poisons  .  .  28 

Hsamatemesis,  how  distinguished 
from  irritant  poisoning  .         120 

Heart,  organic  diseases  of,  may  imi. 
tate  narcotic  poisoning  .  629 

Hellebore,  effecu  of  its  different  spe- 
cies on  man  and  animals       .        786 
,     .— —  white.     See  Veratrttm. 
Hemlock,  its  effects  on  man  and  ani- 
mals .  •  .  776 
■  ■             dropwort,  its  effects  as  a 
poison          .            •            •         781 

Henbane.     See  ffyoMcyamut. 

Hippomane  mancitufla^  its  poison- 
ous effects  •  .  543 

Hot  liquids  cause  symptoms  of  irri- 
tant poisoning  .        600 
Hydriodate  of  potass,  its  effect  on 
animals            .  .185 

_, -— >— I     ,        ito  tests  182 

3 


Hydrochkimte  of  ammonia. 
jimmomia.     Also 

Hydrochlorates.     See  Muriates. 

Hydrochloric  add.   See  Acid»,  Mi. 
neral 

Hydrocyanic  add.     See  Add. 

Hyoscyamus,  its  effects  on  man  and 
animals  682 

Hydrophobia  impairs  the  activity  of 
some  poisons 

Hypertrophy  of  brain.    See  Brahi, 

Hysteria  lessens  the  effect  of  opium 

Idiosyncrasy,  its  influence  in  modify- 
ing the  action  of  poisons 

■  sometimes  renders 
wholesome  articles  ddeterions  to 
individuals  27, 

Iliac-passion    imitates  irritant  poi- 
soning 

Imaginary  poisoning 

Imputed  poisoning 

Inflammatinn  of  Brain.    See  Brain. 

— — — ^~—  of  intestine.     See  /n. 


80 
27 


71 

120 
91 
94 


tetHnes. 


of  stomach.  See  Sio* 


machm 

Insects,  poisonous         .  577 

Intent  in  the  administration  of  poi- 
son may  be  sometimes  proved  by 
medical  evidence        .  .         81 

Interment  for  years  may  not  prevent 
the  detection  of  poisons  .  60 

Intestines,  inflammation  of,  bow  dis- 
tinguished' from  irritant  poison- 
ing .  .  .  115 

— ^.^.—  obstruction  of,  may  imi- 


tate imtant  poisoning 

perforation  of,  how  dis- 


lao 


tinguished  from  irritant  poison- 
ing 119,  134 

Iodine,  its  effects  on  man  and  ani- 
mals 177 

— ^— •  its   tests  in  the  pure  and 


mixed  state 
Ipecacuan,  poisoning  with 
Iron,  its  muriate  is  an  active  poison 

iu  sulphate,  a  feeble  poison 

Irritant  poisons,   general   observa- 
tions on  •  .  . 
————.-  distribution  of  into 


176 

787 
602 

100 


orders 


1 


morbid 


appearan- 
ces of,  contrasted  with  those  of 
various  natural  diseases 

symptoms  of,  oon- 


121 


trastcd  with  those  of  various  na- 
tural diseases  100 
Irritation,  examples  of,  caused  by 

poisons  ...         2 

Jalap,  its  effects  as  a  poison  554 

Jstrophay  its  effects  on  man  and  ani- 
mals .  .  542 
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Jumperus  mUmo,  its  poiaoDOUf  ef- 

fectt  .  .  555 

King*s-yeIlow,  its  tests  aod  composi- 
tion ..  .  268 
JLaburnum  seeds  poisonous  841 
Lactttca,  poisoning  with  .  686 
Lathyrua  cicera  is  a  poison  .  841 
Lead,  teste  for  ite  compounds  47 1 
— — ~  action  of  air  and  water  on         475 

—  adulteration  of  wines  with         500 
■      adulteration  of  spiiiu  with        503 

—  adulterations  of  a  mechanical 
nature  .  .  503 
'      corrosion  of  by  distilled  water   476 

corrosion  of  by  water  prevent- 
ed by  salte  in  solution  .         479 

—  corrosion  of,  prevented  by  ei- 
cessively  minute  proportions  of 
some  salto  •  480 

—  corrosion  of,  by  natural  waters  484 

■  corrosion  of,  by  rain  and  snow 
water 

■■■  corrosion  of,  by  some  spring 
waters 

■■■  corrosion  of,  by  spring  waters, 
how  prevented 

— -  corrosion  of,  not  caused   by 

some  spring  waters 
■        dissolved  by  many  acidulous 
fluids 

-.—  dissolved  by  these  fluids  much 
more  rapidly  if  it  is  oxidated 

..   —  metallic,  is  not  poisonous 

-»—  mode  of  action  on  the  animal 
body 

_  does  it  exist  in  the  blood  or  or- 
gans of  animals  poisoned  with  it  ?  507 

— —  morbid  appearances  caused  by  521 

. processes  for  detecting  its  com- 
pounds *  .  471 

■  process  for  detecting  it  in  or- 
ganic mixtures  .  .         504 

.         sulphuret  of,  not  poisonous       509 

—  symptoms  caused  by  in  man, 
classified  according  to  two  varieties  511 
—  symptoms  caused  by,  as  an  ir- 
ritant .  .  511 

—  symptoms  of,  constituting  the 
disease  colica  pictonum  .         513 

— —  tradesmen  who  are  subject  to 

sufier  from  poisoning  with  517 

— .—  treatment  of  poisoning  with       523 
Lead-glazing  is  rapidly  acted  on  by 
acidulous  fluids  in  some  circum- 
stances, not  in  others  .         499 
Lettuce-opium,  effect  of  on  animals  686 
Lime,  poisoning  with            .  222 
Liver  of  sulphur.    See  Sulphureis. 
Litharge,  tests  for             .  .              471 
Lividity  is  no  evidence  of  poisoning    51 
Local  action  of  poisons  1 


484 


488 

493 

486 

495 

499 
509 

505 


Lolium  temnkHtttm^  iU  effects  on 
man  •  839 

Maise,  spurred  836 

Manchineel,  its  effects  on  man  and 
animals  .  .  543 

Mania  impairs  the  activity  of  some 
poisons  .  .  30 

Marsh-marigold,  ite  effects  on  man 
and  animals  .  .  549 

Meadow-saffron,  ite  effecte  on  man    791 

Mechanical    irritante   produce  the 
same  effecte  as  irritant  poisons        596 

Meconic  acid,  ite  teste  •  634 

— — *—  is  not  poisonous  670 

Aieloe  proscarabcttu,  ite  poisonous 
effecte  .  565 

Melanosis  of  stomach  imitates  the 
effecte  of  irritant  poisons        .         124 

Melsena,  how  distinguished  from  ir- 
ritant poisoning  .  120 

Meningitis,  how  distinguished  from 
narcotic  poisoning  •  622 

Menispermum  coccuIum,   poisoning 
with  .  .  811 

Mercurial  salivation  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning, when  does  it  begin  ?  375 

.-*— ^  ._—.—.  phenomena  of  376 

— —  _  can  it  be  con- 
founded with  any  other  disorder  ?  379 

^  ___  may  it  return 

after  a  long  intermission  ?  383 

ite  duration       383 

..-■  ■  in  what  modes 

it  may  prove  fatal  .  385 

Mercury,  action  of  ite  soluble  com- 
pounds on  the  animal  body  359 

'         acte  through  all  animal 
tissues  .  389 

— «—  acte  in  all  soluble  chemi- 
cal compounds  •  393 

^^—^  acte  not,  when  in  the  me- 
tallic state  .  394 
I               acte  not,  in  the  form  of 
sulphuret                        .  395 

■    -  acte  not,  when  ite  soluble 

compounds  are  decomposed  by  or- 
ganic principles  399 

_ ~—  existence  in  the  blood  of 


those  who  have  taken  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  .  363 
— — —  morbid  appearances  caus- 
ed by             .  402 
-— »—   processes  for    ite    com- 
pounds when  pure            .              338 

process  for  detecting  it  in 

organic  mixtures  .  351 

supplementery  processes 


for  detecting  it  in  compound  mix- 
tures .  .  355 
symptoms  of  poisoning 


with,  classified  according  to  three 
varieties  .  .  369 


872 


im>£x. 


Mercury  9  symptom  of  eonovive 
poisoning  wito,  their  longest  du- 
ration 37^ 

^...i— «.  symptoms  of,  their  short- 
est duration  m  fatal  oases  374 


Mercury,  symptoms  of,  sometimes 
furnish  of  themselves  decisive  cri^ 
dence  of  poisoning  400 

.     treatment   of   poisoning 
with,  and  antidotes  406 

Metals,  not  poisonoas  unless  osi- 
dated  273,  383,  434,  509 

Mezereon,  its  effects  on  man  and  ani» 
mals  •  562 

Milk  at  times  poisonous  without  in- 
tentional adulteration  500 

Mineral-green,  tests  of  415 

.-^^-^— —  See  AftemU  of  Cop^ 
per. 

Mixture,  its  effect  in  modifying  the 
action  of  poisons  22 

Momordica  elateriunh  its  poisonous 
properties  547 

Monkshood,  its  effects  on  man  and 
animals  703 

Moral  evidenee  of  poisoning  72 

Morbid  appearances,  ertdenoe  of  ge^ 
nerd  poisoning  ftom  51 

■  ■■  1 1  sometimes  sup- 
ply alone  full  proof  of  poisoning    160 

Morphia,  its  tests  085 

i..—^  its  effects  on  man  and  ani- 
mals •  •  005 
Mosses,  poisonous  820 
Mountain-ash  is  poisonous,  as  oon^ 

taining  hydrocyanio  acid        .        727 
Muriate  of  baryta.     See  Baryta, 
Muriate  of  iron,  a  poison  002 

Muriate  of  morphia,  its  tests  030- 

Muriate  of  mercury.     See  Calomel 

^-X^orrotive  SuMimaie, 
Muriate  of  soda,  a  poison  in  very 

large  quantity  •  004 

Muriate  of  soda,  singular  accidental 

poisonous  adulterations  of      105,  004 
Muriatic  i&id.   See  Acidt^  MinertU. 
Muriatic  add  gas  737 

Muscles  are  occasionally  poisonous    507 
—         causes  why  they  become  poi*> 

sonous  .  •        571 

copper  cauiot  aocount  for 

their  effects  .  .        571 

_^  decay,  does  it  render  them 

poisonous?  .  •  571 

■  disease,  will  this  explain 
their  effecto?  .  572 

«»—  idiosyncrasy  sometimes  makes 
them  poisonous  .571 

.■  insects  of  a  poisonous  nature 

entering  their  shell,  will  this  ez- 
pUin  theur  eflfects  ?  .  573 


Muscles,  principle  of  a  poteoaoas 

tnre  not  yet  diacovexvd  in  diem      572 
«— i—i— —  synpComs  Mid  morbid  ap- 
pearances caused  by  the  p<Msonous  507 
Mushrooms.     See  Ptmgi, 
yarcUnu  Pteudo-narcwuWy  a  poison  S6^ 
Kaicotico-acrid  poisons,  genenl  re- 
marks on  756 
Narcotic  poisoning,  its  symptoms  and 
morbid   appearances,    amtzasted 
with  those  of  nattund  disease  007 
Narcotics,  their  active  priuciplee        020" 
Narootine,  its  tests  637 
_»  its  efieets  on  animals         009 
Nervouft  local  impressioiis,  examples 

of  caused  by  poisons  .  2 

Nicolkma  Tabaeum,    See  Tobacco. 
Niootianin,  poisonoas  principle  of 

tobacco,  771 

Nightshade.  See  Salanum'^^Atropa. 
Nitrates  of  mercmy,  their  tests  350 

Nitre,  its  tests  210 

—  its  action  and  symptoms  in  man  210 
»—  morbid  appearances  caused  by  219 
Nitric  add.    See  Acidty  MhteroL 
Nitric  oxide  gas,  its  efiectsonanimaU  733 
Nitrous  add  vapour,  its  eftcts  on 

man  734 

Nitrous  oxide  gas,  its  eflfects  on  man  750 
Nttx-vomica,  action  of,  on  animals  799 
r  morbid   appearances 


caused  by 


man 


symptoms  it  exdtes  10 
.  .  • 

symptoms  of,  some- 
times alone  are  complete  evidence 
of  poisoning 

its  tests 
— ^— -  treatment 


003 
000 


004 
790 
804 
781 


(Eiumihe^  poisoning  with 
Oils,  empyreumatic,  are  poisonous    857 
Opium,  frequently  used  for  die  pur- 
pose of  poisoning  031 
—— —  action  of,  illustrnted  by  ex- 


periments 
—  acts 


as  a  poison  through 


045 


every  animal  tissue,  even  the  skin  003 
■     chemical  history  of       .       032 
—  chemical  analysis  cannot  de- 
tect it  in  the  blood  047 
.— -  morbid  appeanmoes  caused 


by 


for 


071 


It  m 


oiganic  mixtures 
■         may  cause  death  and  not  be 
discoverable    in     the    stomach, 
why?  50,59,041 

— —  symptoms  of,  in  man  048 

—  symptoms  of,  how  soon  may 
they  begin,  and  how  long  may 
they  be  dekyed  ?  050 
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Opiain,  wdiiMiy,  tliMteit,  aod  loog- 
ett  duration  offQtalMiioiiiDgwtUi  656 

•— ^—  smallest  falal  dose  of,   in 
adults  .  .  .        657 

■  ■    Saial  dote   in   infsnta  ex- 
tremely mall  658* 

■   '  ■'—  princq^es  ooDtained  in  633 

—  tests  for  the  pnndpks  of, 
when  pose  -  635 

-  treatmentof  poisonioff  with  676 
Opium-eaters,  are  tbey  short-lived?  659 
Orpiment,  -  -  267,274 
Osmium  -  •  468 
Oysters,  sometimes  poisonous  574 
Peach  flowers  may  cause  fatal  poi- 
soning               -               -  725 

Pepper,  a  poison  in  very  large  doses  603 
Perforation,     See  Siomach^Inlet* 

Peritonsum,  inflammation  of,  how 
distinguished  from  irritant  poison- 


how  distingiiishcd,  from  irrita&t 
poiaoning 
Rupture  of  biliary  ducts 

■  of  uterus 
Rust  of  wheat  is  not  pmsonous 
Rye.     See  Spurred^ryt. 
Sdl-ammonjac,  its  tests 
— — —  its  action  on  animals 
Salivation  may  be  caused  by  fuions 
poisons 

'    may  be  caused  by  uke- 
nted  sore  throat 

sometimes  an  idiopathic 


disease 


-sometimes  arises  from  the 


106 
106 

107 
836 

223 
226 

380 

380 

380 
382 


mg 


116 


Phosphorus,  its  e&cts  on  noan  and 

animals  -       -  -        '     173 

Phosphorous  acid,  a  fieeble  poison,     1 75 
PicTotoxin,  active  principle  of  Coocu* 

las  Indicus  81 1 

Pretended  poisoning  91 

Protochlonde  of  Mercury.    See  Co" 

lofneL 
Prunua  laurO'Ceraaut.     See  Cherry' 

laureL 
Frunut  padut.  See  Cluiter^Cherry. 
Prussiate.     See  Ferrocyanate, 
Prussiate  of  mercury,  its  tests  358 

Prussic  acid.  See  Add^  Hydrocyanic, 
Putrefaction  of  the  body,  not  a  proof 

of  poisoning  when  premature  51 

——»•«—  does  not  always  prevent 

the  detection  of  poisons  •        61 

-  does  arsenic  preserve  the 

body  from  ?  .  .  321 

Putrefied  animal  matter  its  effects 

as  a  poison  on  man  and  animals    583 
Quantity  or  dose,  its  influence  in 

modifying  the  action  of  poisons        20 
RamoUissement.    See  Brain. 
RanunculacesB,  their  effects  on  man 

and  animals  .  548, 783 

Ranunculus,  its  poisonous  effects       548 
Realgar,  iu  tests  .  266 

Remote  action  of  poisons,  through 

what  channel  is  it  carried  on  ?  5 

Red-lead,  tesU  for  .  471 

Red-precipitate,  tests  for        .  338 

Redness  of  Stomach.     See  Stomach. 
Ricinus.     See  Castor-oi). 
Rupture  of  stomach,  death  from, 
how  distinguished  from   irritant 
poisoning  •  104 

■  ■■     of  duodenum,  death  from, 


influence  of  the  imagination 
Salivation,  mercurial.    See  Mercu^ 

riaL 
Salmon,  pickled  or  kippered,  some- 
times injurious,  .  503 
Salt,  common,  a  poison  in  very  large 

quantity  .  .  604 

Savin,  its  eflfeets  on  man  and  ani- 
mals .  •  .  555 
Sausages,  occasionally  poisonous       685 
SciUa  marUima^  effects  on  man  and 

animals  -  -  789 

SecaU  comutum.     See  Spur, 
Secret  poisoning  .  36,  295 

Serpents,  venomous  .  575 

Silver,  poisoning  with  its  compounds  456 
Simultaneous  ilUiess  of  several  per- 
sons, important  proof  of  general 
poisoning  •  .  63 

SHn,  poisons  act  slowly  or  not  at  all 

through  the  sound  •  23 

—  poisons  act  through  it  some- 
times when  long  applied  or  rubbed 
in,  or  in  the  gaseous  state      303,301, 
516,  664,  697,  733,  738.  745 
Snakes,  venomous  575 

SoUmum^  effects  of  its  sp^aes  on 

man  and  animals  .  687 

Sorhui  auatparia.  See  Mountmn^ath, 
Spinal  chord,  diseases  ot^  distin- 
guished from  narcotic  poisoning     628 
Spirituous  liquors.     See  AlcohoL 
Sprats,  smoked,  sometimes  poiscm- 

ous  .  .  .  593 

Spur,  what  kinds  of  grain  are  at- 
tacked by  .  .  828 
Spurred-maize  .  836 
Spurred-rye,  its  causes  .  828 
— ^-— <  chemical  analysis  of  829 
I  effects  on  man  Sl  animals  830 
——miscarriage  supposed  to  be 

induced  by  •  835 

Squill,  poisoning  with  .  789 

Stavesacre,  its  effects  on  man  and 

animals  .  .  650 

St  Ignatius*  bean,  effecta  of,  on  man 
■     and  animals  .  805 
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Stomach,  distension  of,  death  ftom 
contrasted  with  irritant  poisoning    103 

— fibrinous  and  mucous  ef- 
fusion in,  imitates  the  effects  of 
irritant  poisoning  .  126 

^gclatinization  of,  a  cause  of 

perforation  .  .  118 

inflammation  of,  how  dis- 


tinguished from  irritant  poisoning  113 
inflammation  of,  is  it  in 


its  acute  state  ever  a  natural  dis- 
ease?       .  .  •  lis 


— ^  partial  laceration  of,  con- 
trasted with  irritant  poisoning        106 
redness  of,  from  natural 


causes,  imitates  the  effects  of  irri< 
tant  poisons  .  •  122 

rupture     of,    contrasted 


with  the  effects  of  irritant  poisons  104 
^Dtaneous    perforation 


of,  distinguished  from  irritant  poi< 
soning       •  •  .  116 

spontaneous    perforation 


of,  its  symptoms  and  varieties         1 17 
spontaneous    perforation 


of,  its  morbid  appearances,  na- 
ture, and  causes  .  127 
ulceration  of,  how  distin- 


guished from  the  effects  of  irritant 
poisons        .  .  .126 

Stomach-pump,  discovery  of,       .       677 
Stramonium,  its  eflfects  on  man  and 

animals  .  .  767 

Strontia,  its  salts  not  poisonous  534 

Strychnia,  alkaloid  of  the  Strychni, 

effects  of,  on  animals  .  797 

Strychnosy  which  of  its  species  are 

poisonous  .  706 

Sugar  of  Lead.     See  Acetate. 
Sulphate  of  copper,  tests  for        .      416 

adulteration  of  bread  with   424 

— — —  iron  occasionally  poisonous  602 
.^— —  magnesia,  poisonous  in  very 
large  dof  es  .  603 

mercury,  its  tests        .         340 

—  zinc,  tests  of  when  pure      462 

— effects  on  animals       464 

-...._^  effects  on  man  464 

■  morbid  appearances 

caused  by  .  .  468 

process  for  detecting 

it  in  organic  mixtures  .  463 

Sulpho-cyanic  acid,  a  feeble  poison,  700 
Sulphur,  its  effects  on  man  and  ani- 

mals  .  175 

Sulphurets  of  the  allcalis,  effects  on 
man,  morbid  appearances,  and 
treatment  of  poisoning  with     .      227 

antimony,  tests  of         441 

arsenic,  tests  of       .     266 

— —  arsenic,  its  effects  as  a 

poison  .         273 


Sulphnret  of  copper,  not  poisonotis, 
unless  long  exposed  to  the  air        434 
■"  lead  not  poisonous         509 

mercury,  its  tests     .      339 

' mercury,  not  poisoDoos  395 

•  Sulphuretted- hydrogen.    See  Giu, 
Sulphuric  acid.     See  Acida^  MintraL 
Sympathetic  effects  of  poisons        .        5 
Symptoms  of  poisoning,  evidence 
from  ...  39 

— — general 

character  of,  contrasted  with  those 
of  the  symptoms  of  natural  disease 

40,45 

■ i^ suddenness 

of  the  invasion  of  .  40,  45 

■'  commence 
after  a  meal  -        43, 46 

— — — — — ^■^—  commence 
during  health  44,  49 

— —  regularity 

of  their  increase  .  41,  46 

— ^— — — — ^■^—  uniformity 
of  their  nature  .  42,  46 

may  some- 


times of  themselves  be  complete 
evidence  of  poisoning     164,  207,  304, 

400,804 

Syncopal  «q>hyxia,  how  distinguish- 
ed from  narcotic  poisoning      .      628 
Tartar-emetic,  action  of  on  animals  446 

action  on  the  skin      461 

morbid  appearances 
caused  by  .  .  4^ 

—  process  for  detecting 
it  in  a  pure  solution  .  442 

"   ;  process  for  detecting 

it  in  organic  mixtures  .  444 

— symptoms  excited  in 

man  by  .  ,  443 

sometimes  not  poi- 
sonous in  large  doses  .         449 

— — ^— — — —  treatment  of  poison- 
ing witli  .  .  453 

Tetanus  lessens  the  activity  of  some 
poisons         •  .  .  30 

Thom.apple,  effects  on  man  and 
animals  .  .  7G7 

Ticunas,  an  American  poison      .      807 

Tin,  poisoning  with  its  compounds    455 

Tissues,  influence  of  different,  in 
modifying  the  action  of  poisons       23 

Tobacco,  effects  on  man  and  animals  77 1 

■  efllects  of,  by  the  way  of  in- 

jection      .  .  .  773 

— >— ~  not  injurious  to  workmen 
who  manufacture  it  •  775 

Toffana,  alleged  eflfects  of  the  Aqua 
tqffhna  .  .  .       295 

Trachiniu  has  poisonous  ^ines  667 

Tremblement  meialUquef  its  nature 
and  causes  .  386 
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Treatment  of  poiaoDing,  general  in- 
ferences ai  to,  drawn  from  the 
physiological  action  of  poisons  32 
Turbith-minend,  its  tests  340 
Unripe  grain,  its  supposed  deleteri- 
ous effects            .             .  827 
Upasantiar              .             .  812 
Upas  tieut6            .             .  806 
Uterus,  rupture  of,  imitates  irritant 

poisoning                            .  107 
Vegetable  acrids,  general  remarks  on 

their  effects  .  .  535 
Venomous  insects  .  577 
Venomous  serpents  575 
Veratria,  alkaloid  of  veratrum  790 
Veratruntt  poisoning  with  the  diffe- 
rent species  of  .  •  789 
Verdigris,  artificial,  tests  of  418 
■  natural,  tests  of  410 
Veiditer,  tests  of           •            .  415 


Vermilion,  tests  of  .  339 

Vitriol,  blue.  See  Sulphate  of  Copper, 
Vomiting,   effects  of  in  removing 
poisons  beyond  the  reach  of  ana- 
lysis ...  50 
Wasp,  its  poisonous  effects                 575 
Water-hemlock,  effects  of  on  man 

and  animals  .  780 

Weever,  poisonous  spines  of  .  507 
Wheat,  rust  of,  is  hardly  poifonous  836 
White.lead,  tests  for  .  472 

White- vitriol.     See  Sulphate  of  Zinc, 
White  precipitate  .  .        395 

Worms  perforating   the  intestines 

may  imitate  irritant  poisoning  1 19 
Worms  producing  epilepsy  may  imi- 
tate narcotic  poisoning  .  620 
Woorara,  an  American  poison  •  807 
Zinc,  poisoning  with  its  compounds  402 
sulphate  of.     See  Sulphate, 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATE. 


1.  Small  funnel-sfaltped  tube  for  testing  minate  portioDs  of  liqiiids. 

2.  Apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  fluids  suspected  to  contain  acidst  on«- 

se^enUL  tiie  natural  size. 

3.  Tube  for  reducing  very  small  portions  of  arsenic  or  meitmry.    The 

figure  is  of  the  natural  size.  The  ball  may  be  blown  larger,  if  the 
material  to  be  reduced  is  bulky. 

4.  A  small  glass  fimnel  for  introducing  the  material  into  the  tnbe  Fig.  1, 

without  soiling  its  inside. 

5.  The  ordinary  apparatus  for  disengaging  sulphuretted-hydrogen.  The 

funnel  must  be  a  little  longer  than  the  emetging  tube.  The  fluid 
should  not  be  at  any  time  much  higher  than  in  the  figure,  in  order 
to  secure  the  operator  against  its  effervescing  up  into  the  emerging^ 
tube.    The  figure  is  a  third  of  the  natural  size. 

6.  Instrument  for  washing  down  scanty  precipitates  on  filters.  It  is  a  thin 

bottle  capable  of  standing  the  fire — ^half-filled  with  water,  which  may 
be  boiled  on  occasion, — and  haying  its  cork  pierced  with  a  small  tube 
drawn  at  its  outer  end  to  a  very  fine  bore.  The  breath  is  impelled 
into  the  bottle,  and,  the  bottle  being  then  reversed,  a  very  fine  stream 
issues  with  great  force.  This  exceedingly  useful  and  simple  appan^ 
tus  is  the  invention,  I  believe,  of  Berzelius. 

7.  Tubes  of  natural  size  for  collecting  small  portions  of  mercury  by  the 

process,  p.  343. 

8.  Pipette,  one-third  the  natural  size,  for  removing  by  suction  fluids  lying 

over  precipitates.  Some  have  a  rectangular  bend  in  the  upper  part, 
by  means  of  which  the  operator  sees  better  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment when  in  action ;  but  such  pipettes  are  very  diflicult  to  dean. 
That  represented  in  the  figure  is  easily  cleaned  with  a  feather. 

9.  Apparatus  for  reducing  the  sulphurets  of  some  metals  by  a  stream  of  hy- 

drogen. A,  the  vessel  with  zinc  and  diluted  sulphuric  add,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  may  be  renewed  by  the  funnd  B.  C,  a  ball  on  the 
emerging  tube  to  prevent  the  liquid  thrown  up  by  the  effervescence 
from  passing  forward.  D,  E,  corks  by  which  C  and  G  are  fitted  into 
F,  the  tube  which  contains  the  sulphuret  at  F.  G,  the  exit-tube  for 
the  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  plying  into  a  vessd  containing  acetate  of 
lead.  When  the  hydrogen  has  passed  long  enough  to  expel  all  the 
air,  the  spirit-lamp  flame  is  applied  at  F. ;  and  when  sulphuretted, 
hydrogen  is  formed,  the  lead  solution  is  blackened.  The  figure  is  one- 
third  the  size  of  the  apparatus. 
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2  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  METROPOLITANA. 


1.  PURE  SCIENCES. 

VOL.  I.  CONTAINS 
Grammar.    By  Sir  John  Stoddart,  LL.D. 

Logic  and  Rhbtorio.    By  the  Right  Rer.  Rfehard  Whateley,  D.D. 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Geometry,  and  the  Theory  of  Numbers.    By  Peter  Barlow^  Esq. 
F«R«S« 

Arithmetic.    By  the  Rev,  Geo,  Peacock,*  A.M.  Fellow,  and  Tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Algebra,  and  Geometrical  Analybib.      By   the  Ray.  Dionysius 
Lardner,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

Trigonometry.     By  George  Biddel  Airy,  £]sq.  F.R.S.  and  Aitrono- 
mer  Royal. 

Analytical  Geometry,  and  Conic  Sections.    By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Parr  HamiltoD,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Differential  Calculus,  and  Integral  Calculus.    By  A.  Levy,  Esq. 
M.A.  F.G.S. 

*^*  One  more  volume  (already  nearly  half  finished)  will  complete 

this  Division. 

2.  MIXED  SCIENCES. 

VOL.  I.  CONTAINS 

Mechanics,  Hydrodynamics,  Pneumatics,  Optics,  Astronomy,  and 
Magnetism.    By  Peter  Barlow,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c. 

Nautical  Astronomy.    By  the  late  Captain  Kater,  F.R.S. 

Physical  Astronomy.    By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  M.A.  F.R.S. 

VOL.  IL  CONTAINS 

Electro-Magnetism.    By  Peter  Barlow,  Elsq.  F.R.S. 

Electricity,  Heat,  and  Chemistry.     By  the  Rev.  Francis  Lunn, 
M.A.  F.R.S. 

Galvanism.    By  Peter  Roget,  M.D.  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society. 

Light  and  Sound.    By  Sir  John  HerscheL 
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VOL.  III.  CONTAINS 

Meteoroioot.     By  the  late  George  Harvey,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Ac. 

FiQURE  OF  THE  Earth.  By  GeoTge  Biddel  Airy,  Esq.  .F.R.S.  and 
Astronomer  Royal. 

Architecture.     By  John  Narrien,  Esq.  A.M.  F.R.S. 

Sculpture.     By  Richard  Westmacott,  Jun.  Esq. 

Painting.  By  the  late  Right  Rev.  J.  T.  James,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  to  page  496;  the  remainder  by  the  Rev.  John  Lindsay. 

Engraving.     By  the  Rev.  John  Lindsay. 

Heraldry.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  Thompson,  A.M. 

Numismatics.     By  Benjamin  R.  Green,  Esq. 

Poetry.     By  John  Hughes,  Esq.  A.M. 

Music.     By  Joseph  Gwilt,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

VOL.  IV.  CONTAINS 

«  

Agriculture.     By  the  Rev.  Michael  Russell,  LL.D.  I^Uh. 

Commerce.     By  Joseph  Lowe,  Esq. 

Political  Economy.  By  Nassau  William  Senior,  Esq.  A.M.  fbrmerly 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  and  Professor  of  Political  Bconomy 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Carpentry.     By  Peter  Nicholson,  Esq. 

Fortification.    By  Major  Charley  C.  Mitchell  and  Captain  Procter. 

Naval  Architecture.  By  the  late  George  Harvey,  Eiq.  F.R.6.  F.G.S. 

Crystallography  and  Mineralogy.     By  J.  H.  Brooke,  Esq. 

Geology.  By  John  Phillips,  Esq.  F.G.S.,  and  C,  G.  B,  Daubeny, 
M.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Botany,  Oxford. 

An  extra  volume  in  this  department  will  comprise  an  Account  of  the 
Manufactures  and  Machinery  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By 
Peter  Barlow,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  with  nunierous  Plates.  This  volume 
will  be  comprised  in  three  parts,  of  which  tiyo  are  published, 
and  the  third  very  nearly  finished.  The  introduction  is  by 
Charles  Babbag«,  Esq.  A.M.  F.R.S*  Lucaaian  Professor  of 
•     Mathematics,  Cambridge. 

*^^  One  piore  volume  will  oosoplete  this  Division, 
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3.  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

VOLS.  I.  II.  and  III. 

These  three  volumes  commence  with  the  Creation,  and  extenci  to  the 
thirteenth  century.    The  writers  are  as  follow  : — 

Rig^ht  Rev.  Charles  James  Blomfield,  D.D.  now  Lord  Bishop 
of  London. 

Rev.  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.  Head  Master  of  Rugby  Scbool. 

Sir  John  Stoddart,  D.D. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Lyall,  M.A. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Hampden,  D.D.  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall, 

Oxford. 

Rev.  S.  Hinds,  M.A.  late  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Alban  s  HalU 

John  Mason  Good,  M.D.  &c. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cox. 

Rev.  Michael  Russell,  LL.D. 

Captain  Procter,  Royal  Military  College,  Sandharet 

Rev.  James  Amiraux  Jeremie,  M.A.  Christian  Advocate  and 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  G.  C.  Renouard,  B.D. 

Rev.  Richard  Gamett. 

The  iMe.  Rev.  J.  B.  S.  Carwithen^  M.A. 

Rev.  Alfred  Lyall,  A.M. 

Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Mountain,  M.A. 

Rev.  William  Hale  Hale,  M.A. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Ottley,  M.A, 

Rev.  Henry  Thompson,  M.A, 

Major  A.  S.  H.  Mountain, 

William  Lowndes,  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  Whewell,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  M.A* 

—  Cleland,  Esq. 

R.  Whitcombe,  Esq.  M.A« 

Samuel  Jacob,  Esq. 

AND 

Rev.  Edward  Smedley,  the  Editor. 

Hie  several  Articles  are  assigned  to  their  respective  Contributors  in  the 

Table  of  Contents  to  each  volume. 

\*  Two  more  voluipes  will  complete  this  Division,  in  one  of  which 

great  progress  is  already  made. 
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4  MISCELLANEOUS  AND  LEXICOGRAPHICAL. 

VOL.  I.  to  X. 

The  Lexicon  of  the  English  Language  is  wholly  the  production 
of  Charles  Richardson,  Esq. 

Asiatic  Geography,  Mtthologt  and  Statistics,  and  Afrioaii  Gbo« 
ORAPHY.     By  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Renouard,  B.  D, 

European  and  American  Geography.  By  the  late  Thomas  Myers, 
Esq.  LL.D.  ;  Charles  Vignoles,  Esq.  Civil  Engineer ;  Henry 
Lloyd»  Esq. ;  Wm.  Desborough  Cooley,  Esq.  M.A.  |  Samuel 
Jacob,  Esq. ;  G.  H.  Smith,  Esq. 

Botany.  By  Charles  Lush,  Esq.  F.L.S. ;  and  Thomas  Edwards, 
Esq. 

Zoology  {VertehraLs.)  By  J.  F.  South,  Esq.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy, 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 


■  ilnoertehrals.)    By  Thomas  Bell,  Esq.  F.L.S. ;  J.  E.  Gray, 

Esq. ;  and  James  Francis  Stephens,  Esq.  F.L.S.  Ac. 

Law.  By  R.  Whitcombe,  Esq.  M.A. ;  Francis  Smedley,  Esq. ;  W. 
Smythe,  Esq.  M.A. ;  and  H.  H.  Dodgson,  Esq.  M.A. 

The  Miscellaneous  Articles.  By  Peter  Barlow,  Esq. ;  Rev.  T.  H. 
Home,  B.  D. ;  Rev.  William  Hale  Hale,  M.A. ;  David  Uwins, 
M.D. ;  Rev.  Michael  Russell,  LL.D. ;  Rev.  fhillip  Bliss, 
D.D. ;  James  Elwes,  Esq. ;  Venerable  Archdeacon  Lyall,  A.M. ; 
C.  J.  Blomfield,  D.D.,  now  Lord  Bishop  of  London  ;  Captain 
R.  N.  Boanycastle ;  Charles  Bonnycastle,  Esq. ;  Charles  Vig« 
noles,  Esq. ;  Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Mountain,  A.M. ;  W.  Horseley, 
Esq.  M.B.;  Rev.  Henry  Thompson,  A.M. ;  Charles  Babbage, 
Esq.  A.M.  &c. ;  William  Miller,  Esq. ;  Richard  Westmacott, 
Jun.  Esq. ;  the  late  George  Harvey,  Esq.  F.R.S. ;  Rev.  W.  A. 
Evanson,  M.A. ;  Rev.  R.  P.  Hone,  M.A. ;  and  The  Editor. 

*4i*  Two  more  volumes  will  complete  this  Division. 
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In  order  to  render  this  Work  accessible  by  easier  payments,  a  re- 
publication has  taken  place  in  monthly  Numbers,  at  7^.  each;  a 
Number  comprising  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  each  Part.  Thiis 
three  modes  of  subscribing  are  offered  to  the  consideration  of  the 
public,  viz.— 

1«  In  partst  at  ^1  1;.,  every  part  containing  a  portion  of  each  of  the 
four  grand  divisions  of  the  Work,  and  ultimately  to  be  rebound  so  as 
to  place  the  subjects  in  continuous  order. 

2.  In  volumes  as  above  detailed,  under  the  several  heads  of  Pure 
Sciences;  Mixed  and  Applied  Sciences;  History,  with  Biospraphy; 
and  a  Lexicon  of  the  English  Language,  with  a  general  Scientific 
Dictionary. 

3.  In  monthly  parts,  each  comprising  a  portion  of  an  entire  volume. 


The  Proprietors  have  now  to  congratulate  themselves  and  their  sub- 
scribers, that,  notwithstanding  the  great  competition  which  has  opposed 
them,  they  have  at  last  brought  this  magnificent  and  very  original  book 
nearly  to  a  completion  ;  and  they  attribute  the  steady  support  received 
to  the  sterling  merits  of  the  Work,  whieh  it  is  universally  allowed  have 
never  faltered  or  declined,  but  have,  on  the  contrary,  increased  and 
itrengthened  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time. 
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DR  SOUTHEY'S  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  OOWPER. 

FUBUSfilNG  IN  MONTHLY  VOLUMBS, 

Of  the  axe  and  appearance  of  Soott,  Byzoi^  Ciabbe^  Bdgeworthy  ftcj 

price  5<,  each; 

COWPER'S   WORKS, 

Inclnding  his  TRANSLATIONS  and  CORRBSPONDBNCB|  cttefoUy  xeYued| 

eollatedy  and  edited 

BY  ROBERT  80UTHSY|  Bs«,  LL.B^  l^on  Iiadsbati>  ftc 

%*  The  Buperior  attractions  of  this  edition  aie  the  ftillolring : — 

A  NEW  LIFE  of  the  FOBT  hy  SOUTHEY. 

A  CAREFUL  REVISION  of  all  COWPER'S  WORKS,  both  Pkose  and  Ven«, 
collated  with  the  best  editions  (those  always  being  selected  thai  were  printed  under 
the  author's  own  superintendence),  and  the  Orig^iual  Letters,  intrusted  iiy  the  owners 
to  the  accomplishea  Editor. 

An  ADDITION  of  UPWARDS  of  ONE  HUNDRED  LBTTBRS,  nefe?  be- 
fore printed  in  any  shape,  and  of  the  most  interesting  description,  addressed  ehieflj 
to  his  Cousin,  Lady  Hesketh,  to  whom  his  most  beautiAil  letters  were  written. 

All  the  LETTERS  PUBLISHED  in  HAYLETS  LIFE  sxamimsd  with  ths 
ORIGINALS  IN  THB  BANDS  OT  Da.  Southbt,  and  passages  restored,  that,  either  from 
error  in  judgment,  or  reasons  connected  with  individuals  then  livinff,  were  left  out 
by  Hayley,many  of  which  passages  are  important,  and  highly  illustrative  of  the  mind 
of.Cowper. 

The  EARLY  POEMS  (exclusive  copyright),  addressed  by  the  Poet  to  his  Couain 
Theodora  Cowper  (to  whom  he  was  attached)^  a  Sister  of  Lady  Hesketh. 

Dr.  SOUTHEY  will  introduce  into  the  Life  of  the  Poet  much  of  the  LITBR  ARY 
HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  DURING  HALF  A  CENTURY,  with  BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL SKETCHES  of  many  of  COWPER'S  CONTEMPORARIES,  and  a  LIFE  of 
his  intimate  Friend,  NEWTON,  with  another  of  MADAME  GUION. 

The  ILLUSTRATIONS  will  be  of  the  most  finished  description,  exeented  by  the 
first  Artists  of  the  country,  from  Original  Drawings,  and  tiie  vamm  of  vbb  aotdal 

XNOIUVXH  OV  BACH  FLATS  WILL  ALWAYS  SB  OIVBN. 

A  FINE  PORTRAIT  will  be  given  in  each  volume  of  this  Work,  besides  a 
richly-engraved  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  making  tbrbk  illvst&ations  instead  of 
two,  the  usual  number  in  such  publications. 

The  work  is  printed  by  Whittinoham,  in  his  best  manner,  on  a  new  type  cast 
expressly  for  this  Edition,  and  the  paper  is  of  the  finest  ^ality :  the  binding  is  neat 
and  omamentaL 


Volume  I.  contains  a  portion  of  the  LIFE  of  the  POET,  by  the  EDITOR :  illus^ 
trated  with  a  richly^engraved  Portrait  of  COWPER,  an  exquisite  Vignette  by 
Goodall,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Poet's  Mother,  beautifully  engraved  by  H.  Robinson. 

Volume  II.  A  further  portion  of  the  Poet's  Life,  illustrate  with  a  finely-engpraved 
Frontispiece,  by  Gk)odyear,  of  Fop's  monument  in  the  grounds,  and  with  portrait 
figures  of  Sir  George  and  Lady  Throckmorton,  a  beautiful  Vignette  by  Goodall,  a 
full-length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  by  H.  Robinson^  from  a  fine  original  by  Davies.  and 
a  profile  likeness  of  Lady  Hesketh,  from  an  original  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thos. 
Hesketh. 

Volume  III.  will  contain  the  conclusion  of  the  Life,  and  a  portion  of  the  Letters 
and  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  March. 

Preparing  for  Publication,  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  2i.  64.  each, 
ILLUSTRATIONS  to  SOUTHEY'S  EDITION  of  COWPER'S  WORKS, 
consisting  of  superbly-engraved  Landscapes,  from  Drawings  of  Actual  Scenery,  and 
Authi  ntic  Portraits  of  the  Author's  Contemporaries  and  Friends. 


S         PUBLISHING  BT  BALDWIN  AND  CRADOCK. 


THE  WORKS  OP  WILLIAM  HOGARTH. 

The  ORIGINAL  PLATES,  pucliaMd  by  the  prosent  Proprieton  from  tb« 
Ezecuton  of  the  late  Alderman  Boydell,  uid  m>w  folly  rettoxed  by  emineiit  Eagra- 
verg;  with  the  addition  of  many  aulijects  which  wen  not  in  that  Collection.  Aecom- 
panied  by  a  BIOGRAPHICAL  ESSAY  on  the  GENIUS  and  PRODUCTIONS 
of  UOGARTH,  and  Esplanationa  of  the  Sobjeetf  of  the  Plates, 

Bt  JOHN  NICHOLS,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Containing,  with  nnmezoos  other  Platee,  the  following  celebrated  subjects : — 

MABaxAOB  A-LA-MoDB,  6  Platcs. 
Industry  and  Idleness,  12  Platef» 
*  Rake's  Progress,  8  Plates. 
HuDraRAS,  12  Plates. 
Don  Quixote,  6  Plates. 
Four  Tikes  of  Day,  4  Plates* 
EuwTioN  Subjects,  4  Plates. 
Harlot's  Progress,  6  PlateSL 
House  of  Commons  (Portraits.) 
Examination  of  Bambridgb  (do.) 
Stages  of  Crueltt,  4  Plates. 
Portraits  of  Hogarth,  2  Plates* 
Garrick  in  Rioharo  III. 

SlOISMUNDA. 

Captain  Coram. 

Bishop  Hoadlet. 

SouTKWARX  Fair. 

John  Wilkes. 

Cburchilu 

Lord  Lovat.  I 

%*  The  Proprieton  being  desirotis  of  placing  the  genuine  Prints  of  Hogarth  k 
the  hands  of  all  his  admirers,  have  determined  to  publish  this  edition  at  lees  tham 
half  the  price  of  the  former,  and  yet  more  complete,  as  additifmal  Plates  will- be 

Slyen.  The  publishers  pledge  themselves  that  the  impressions  of  the  Plates  shall  be 
ear  and  perfect,  as  they  are  determined  not  to  print  more  copies  than  can  be  peo- 
duced  in  good  oMer,  however  large  the  demand  may  be  for  tlus  edition ;  but  at  the 
very  iow  itmu  matf  i$tduce  a  large  subtcriptum,  ike  ear&ett  mamet  recfived  wiU  moi 
CM/y  teaare  copiet  of  the  work,  hui  will  of  c(mr$e  alto  have  the  bett  imprettiomt.  The 
subscription  must  be  cbsed,  and  the  public  shall  have  due  notice  of  it,  when  the 
limited  impression  now  printing  is  exhausted.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  admirers 
of  Hogartn  to  see  the  identical  Plates  of  this  great  master — some  engraved  by  him 
a  hundred  yeart  ago— to  perfectly  restored.  The  Pnblishers  ooiifidently  challenge 
comparison  between  the  earliest  and  finest  impressions  from  (hose  Plates  and  those 
of  the  present  edition. 

Plan  op  Publication. 

The  entire  Series  will  be  comprised  in  Fifty-two  Kumbers,  of  which  Sixteen  aiw 
published.  Imperial  Folio,  at  5«.  each,  containing,  for  the  most  part,  lliree  Plates^ 
or  Two  and  a  Sheet  of  Letter^press,  printed  on  a  superfine  Drawing  Paper,  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  thus  completing  the  .Work  at  the  moderate  price  of  £13. 

The  Work  will  be  delivered  in  the  order  of  Subscription,  the  name  cf  each  Sub- 
scriber being  placed  on  his  copy ;  and  the  Numbers  will  be  published  every  alteritate 
weeky  so  that  the  whole  may  be  completed  in  two  years. 

%*  A  Portfolio  has  been  prepared  by  the  Publi^ers,  and  may  be  had  (pnc« 
^1  7f .)  for  the  use  of  this  Work. 

— — ■ — --    -■--■    —    —  ■  --   -      -  ^1        ,  |-  -)      ,  ■  ,   ^__ 

London ;  Printed  by  W.  Clowes  and  Sons,  StAmford-stre«t. 


March  to  Finchlet. 

Henry  YIIL  and  Anna  Bullbtn. 

Modern  Midnight  CoNVSRSATiaR* 

The  Cockpit. 

Strolling  Actresses  m  a  Babn. 

The  Beggars'  Opera. 

The  Indian  Emperor* 

Beer  Street. 

Onr  Lane. 

The  Good  Samaritan. 

The  Pool  op  Bbthesoa. 

Paul  ^bpors  Felix,  3  Plates. 

Moses  before  Pharaoh's  Daoobtsb^ 

Knraoed  Musician. 

Distressed  Port. 

England,  France,  2  Plates. 

The  Gate  op  Calais. 

Analysis  op  Beauty,  2  Plates. 

The  Tixes,  2  Plates.    &c  &c  &c. 


PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION, 


BT 


JAMES   DUNCAN, 


87  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


THE  LIFE  of  JOHN  JEBB,   D.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Bishop 

o£  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Agbadoe.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Letters.  By 
the  Rev,  Chakles  FoasTEKy  B.D.,  formerly  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Bishop 
Jebb,  Perpetoal  Curate  of  Ash-next-Sandwich,  and  one  of  the  Six  Preachera 
In  the  Cathedral  of  Christ,  Canterbury.    Two  Vols.  8ro.  with  Portraits. 


NARRATIVE  of  a  RESIDENCE  in  KOORDISTAN,  and 

on  the  SITE  of  ANCIENT  NINEVEH,  with  Journal  of  a  Voyage  down 
the  Tigris  to  Bagdad,  and  an  Aocoant  of  a  Visit  to  Sheraa  and  Persepolis, 
with  Maps  and  a  Plan  of  Nineveh  from  original  Observations,  and  numeroaa 
Illustrations.  By  the  late  Claudius  James  Rich,  Esq.,  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company's  Resident  at  Bagdad,  author  of  **  An  Account  of 
Ancient  Babylon.**    In  Two  Vols.  8vo. 

*^*  This  VVork,  long  expected  by  all  who  knew  the  merits  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  lamented  Author  (and  who,  of  the  many  connected  with  the 
literature  and  politics  of  Asia,  did  not  know  the  name  and  lament  the  loss 
of  that  accomplished  man  ?),  is  now  published  from  his  original  MSS. 

Koordistan  is  the  portion  of  Western  Asia  which  is,  perhaps,  the  least 
known.  Few  Europeans  hare  passed  through,  and  none,  it  is  believed,  have 
printed  any  description  of  it.  The  embassy  of  Malcolm  visited,  but  left  it 
without  enabling  England  and. Europe  to  judge  of  their  researdies.  Among 
the  many  countries  into  which  Mr.  Rich  penetrated,  Koordistan  is  that  in 
which  he  took  the  greatest  interest ;  and  his  narrative,  though  long  delayed, 
contains  the  fiUl  and  fresh  hnpressions  of  his  mind.— iV(Mri||r  JReae^, 


THE   DOCTRINE  of  ATONEMENT  and  SACRIFICE, 

evinced  from  the  Scriptures,  and  confirmed  from  the  Sacraments :  Errors 
Considered,  and  Difficulties  of  Theists  and  Infidels  Removed.  By  JoHir 
Whitley,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Seheme,  Ac  of  Prophecy,'*  «*  The 
Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  Cleanseth  from  all  8u.**    In  One  Vol.  8vo.  boards.^ 

THIRTY  YEARS'  CORRESPONDENCE  between  JOHN 

JEBB,  D.D.,  F.R.8.,  "Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe,  and 
ALEXANDER  KNOX,  Esq.  M.R.I.A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
FoRSTER,  B.D.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Ash-next-Sandwich,  and  one  of  the 
Six  Preachers  in  the  Cathedral  of  Christ,  Canterbury,  formerly  Domeatic 
Chaplain  to  Bishop  Jebb.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  Second  Edition,  with  Trans, 
latiens  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Passages,  and  an  Index..— iVsaWjf  R^ody, 


REMAINS  of  the  late   ALEXANDER   KNOX,  Esq.   of 

Dublin,  M.R.I.A.,  containing  Letters  and  Essays 'on  the  Doctrines  and 
■Philosophy  of  Christianity,  and  the  distinctive  Character  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  with  Portrait,  from  a  Bust  by  Chantrey.    Two  Vols.  8vo. 


THE  HOLY  BIBLE;  containing  the  OLD  and  NEW  TES- 
TAMENTS, revised  from  Corrected  TezU  of  the  Original  Tongues,  and 
with  former  Translations  diligently  compared :  with  Critical  and  Explana. 
tory  Notes.  By  B.  Boothrotd,  IXD-,  Editor  of  the  ''  Biblia  Hebraica,** 
&c.  &c.    Forming  a  volume,  in  imperial  octavo,  of  1280  pages,    ^ioe  S0t. 

cloth. 

The  work  announced  oomprbef  the  Text  of  the  Author**  PamOy  Bible  and  Impioived 
Version,  with  such  Correctlona  as  a  repeated  and  dflleent  penual  durloff  the  last  ten  yean  ha« 
auggested,  aided  by  th*  manj  Biblical  works  which  nave  beea  publiAed  linoe  hb  own  waa 
completed.  The  rcaulta  offne  labours  of  the  most  eminent  araolais  and  Biblical  critics  of 
past  and  present  tiroes,  will  here  be  found  in  a  condensed  form;  by  which  infidd  ol^ectioDs 
are  in  many  instances  ntisfactoiily  obviated,  and  the  judicious  English  reader  will  be  enabled 
to  perceive  the  sense,  coherence,  andlieauty  of  the  Holy  Scripturea. 

''    ESSAYS,  THOUGHTS,  and  REFLECTIONS,  and  SER- 
MONS on  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS.    By  the  Rev.  Hevrt  Woodward, 
A.M.,  formerly  of  Corpus  Christi  Collie,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Fetfaard^  in 
the  Diooess  of  Cashel.    One  Vol.  8vo.    Second  Edition.    12*.  IxMrds. 
**-  The  reverend  author  is  a  Christian  philosopher,  with  a  creed  eaientiaUy  ScriptuiaL  *  • 


The  predominantly  moral  temperamdit  of  his  mind,  at  once  philosophical  and  practicBl, 
leads  nim  ever  •  •  •  with  the  skill  of  a  mental  anatomist,  and  the  ipiritual  experience 
of  a  Chriitian,  to  bring  Christian  principlei  and  obligations  to  bear,  with  cutting  convictJoa 
or  resistless  pathos,  upon  the  oonscienoe  or  the  heart.^—CAf  Mian  Obsanwr. 

THE  WHOLE  WORKS  of  the  Most  Reverend  Father 
in  Ood,  ROBERT  LEIGHTON,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Ola^ow.  To  which 
is  prefixed  an  entire  new  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Pearsost, 
M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Most  Noble  the 
Marquess  Wellesley.  Four  Vols.  8vo,  with  a  JPortrait,  36».  boards. 
*'  We  have  placed  a  new  edition  of  Archbishop  Leli^tan's  Works  at  the  head  of  this 


the  Rev.  Norman  Peanon.  It  is  a  repraadi  to  the  present  age,  that  his  valuable  writings, 
fareathlna  as  they  do  the  sulflimest  and  purest  spirit  of  piety,  rich  in  beautiful  images  and 
classical  learning,  throughout  aboundinc  in  practical  reflections,  and  all  expresMd  unth  the 


breathlna  as  they  do  the  sulflimest  and  purest  spirit  of  piety,  rich  in  beautiful  images  and 
classical  learning,  throughout  abounding  in  practical  reflections,  and  all  expresMd  unth  the 
sweetest  and  simplest  noqueoce,  shoula  have  been  n^lected  among  us.**— BHftj*  Orffic 


*«*  The  above  may  be  had,  printed  in  a  small  but  neat  type,  and  oom* 
preMed  into  Two  Volumes,  price  21«.' boards. 

By  the  same  Author, . 

A  PRACTICAL  COMMENTARY  upon  the  FIRST  EPISTLE  of 
ST.  PETER,  and  other  Expository  Works.  To  which  is  prefixed  an 
entire  new  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Pearson,  M.A.  Trinity 
.College,  Cambridge,  &c     Two  Volumes  Bvo,  with  Portiait,  18$.  boanU. 

*•*  Compressed  into  One  Volume,  10c  6tf. 

; .  The  WHOLE  WORKS  of  the  Riffht  Rev.  JEREMY  TAY- 

LOR,  D.D.,  liord  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dramore,  with  a  Life 
of  the  Author,  and  a  Critical  Examination  of  his  Writings.  By  Uw  Right 
Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  ofXalcutCa.  In  15 
Voliunes  8vo,  new  edition,  price  9/.  boarda.  W^ 

Also  may  be  had  separate,  by  the  same  Author, 

HOLY  LIVING  and  DYING;  together  with  Prayers,  containing  the 
Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian,  and  the  parts  of  Devotion  fitted  to  all  OoeaaionSy 
and  furnished  for  all  Necessities.    One  Vol.  smaU  8vo,  7«*  lioards. 

*,*  This  Edition  has  been  carefully  compared  with  the  best  oolMro  edi. 
tiona,  all  otliers  of  the  same  size  printed  of  late  years  bflSiy  defident  in  the 
Notes  and  the  numerous  quotatiops  of  the  Author. 

A  COURSE  of  SERMONS  for  aU  the  SUNDAYS  of  the  YEAR. 
Two  Vols.  8vo,  price  f24«.  boards. 

Tlie  LIFE  of  the  Right  Rev.  JEREMY  TAYLOR.  In  One  VoL 
8vOj  with  a  Portrait,  price  10«.  Gd.  boards. 


Published  by  James  Duncan. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY ;  comprising  Discourses  on  the 

Liturgy  and  Principles  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland; 

critictU  and  other  Tracts  ;  and  a  Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Peers  in 

1824.    By  John  Jebb,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and 

Agliadoe.     Two  Vols.  8\ro,  24«<  boards. 

«•  No  work  which  has  recently  &llea  into  our  hands  more  amply  fulfils  the  promise  of  its 
title  than  that  now  before  us."— Qiiart«r(y  Theoleg.  RBtHew. 

By  the  same  Author, 

SACRED  LITERATURE;  comprising  a  Review  of  the  Principles 

of  Composition  laid  down  by  the  late  Robert  Lowth,  D.D.  Lord  Bisnop 

of  London,  in   his  Prelections,  and  Isaiah;  and  an  application  of  the 

Principles  so  reviewed  to  the  Illustration  of  the  New  Testament;  in  a 

Series  of  Critical  Observations  on  the  Style  and  Structure  of  that  Sacred 

Volume.    One  Vol.  8vo.    New  Edition,  12«.  boards. 

SERMONS  on  Subjects  chiefly  Practical ;  with  illustrative  Notes,  and 
an  Appendix  relating  to  the  Character  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  dis- 
tinguished both  from  other  Branches  of  the  Reformation,  and  from  the 
modem  Church  of  Rome.  Fourth  Edition,  corrected.  One  •  Vol.  8vo, 
10«.  6(L  boards. 

PASTORAL  INSTRUCTIONS  on  the  CHARACTER  and  PRIN- 
CIPLES of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND,  selected  from  his  former 
Writings.    One  Vol.  7«*  boards. 

Works  edited  by  Bishop  Jebb. 

LIVES  of  SIR  MATTHEW  HALE  and  the  EARL  of  ROCHESTER : 
With  Characters  of  ARCHBISHOP  LBIGHTON,  The  HON.  ROBERT 
BOYLE,  QUEEN  MARV,  and  OTHER  EMINENT  PERSONS,  and 
an  ADDRESS  to  POSTERITY.  By  Oilbebt  Buhket,  D.D.,  late 
Bishop  of  Sarum,  with  the  Two  Prefaces  to  the  Dublin  Editions.  To  whidi 
are  now  added,  FIVE  HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS,  by 
Anke,  Countess  Dowager  of  Rochester,  upon  her  Son's  Last  Illness  and 
C'Onvenion,  Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  Second  Edition,  in 
Foolscap  8vo,  7«>  bds. 

*«»*  A  few  copies  may  still  be  had  of  the  first  edition  in  8vo,  price  10«.  6^' 

THE  PROTESTANT  KEMPIS  ;  or,  PIETY  without  ASCETICISM: 
a  Manual  of  Christian  Faith  and  Pj^tioe,  selected  from  the  Writiaga*  of 
Scougal,  Charles  Howe,  and  Cudworth ;   with  Corrections  and  occasional   0 
Notes.    One  Vol.  8vo,  price  12«.  boards. 

PRACTICAL  DISCOURSES:  a  Selection  from  the  nnpublished  Manu- 
scripts of  the  late  Venerable  Thomas  Townsom,  D.D.,  Archdeacon,  of 
Richmond ;  one  of  the  Rectors  of  Alalpas,  Cheshire ;  and  some  time  Fellow 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  with  a  Biographical  Memoir,  by 
Archdeacon  Chubtok.   Third  Edition,  in  One  Vol.  8vo,  price  10«.  6d.  bds. 

THE  REMAINS  of  WILLIAM  PHELAN,  D.D.;  with  a  Biographic 
cal  Memoir.    Second  Edition.    Two  Vols.  8vo,  21«.  boards. 

MAHOMETANISM  UNVEILED ;  an  Inquiry  in  which 
that  Arch-Heresy,  its  Diffusion  and  Continuance,  are  examined  on  a  new 
principle,  tending  to  confirm  the  Evidences,  and  aid  the  Propagation  of 
the  Christian  Faith.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D.,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Ash-next-Sandwich,  and  one  of  the  Six  Preachers  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Christ,  Canterbury,  formerly  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Jebb» 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  LIFE  and   PUBLIC   SERVICES  of 

SIR  THOMAS  STAMFORD  RAFFLES,  F.R.S.  &c.,  particularly  in 
the  Government  of  Java,  1811-1816,  and  of  Bencoolen  and  its  Dependencies, 
1817-1824 ;  with  Details  of  the  Commerce  and  Resources  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  With  a  Portrait 
and  other  lUnstrationa.  .  By  his  Widow.  New  Edition,  in  Two  Vols.  Bvo, 
2is,  boards. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  of  cnr  LORD'S  MINISTRY;  aCourae 
bf  Lec(ni«f  delirered  during  Lont  in  Trinity  Church,  Covmirj.  By  th» 
Rer.  Walter  Farouhab  Hook,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Maeoln,  View  o< 
the  Pariah  af  the  H<Af  Trinity,  C«*«atry,  and  dk^laiu  io  Ordinary  ta 
Hi*  Al^esty.    One  Vol.  8ro,  lOi.  9iL  hoard*. 


SIX  SERMONS  on  the  STUDY  of  the  HOLY  SCRIP- 
TURES, their  Nature,  rnterprMation,  and  aome  of  their  moat  impaRant 
Doctrina,  pmched  befnre  the  Unirenily  of  Cambridge.  To  wliieh  are 
annexed  Tto  Dinertationi ;  the  fint  on  the  RcesonableocH  ot  the 
Orthodox  Views  of  Chriatianity  ai  opposed  to  the  Bationaliim  of  Oenpany; 
the  aecond  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy  generally,  with  an  ori> 
gical  Expoiitioa  of  the  Book  of  Rerelation,  thewinic  that  the  whole  of 
that  remarluihle  Prophecy  has  long  ago  been  fulfilled.  By  the  Rer.  8.  Lek. 
B.D.,  R^ua  Pcofeasor  of  Hebrew  m  the  UoiTersity  of  Cambridge.  One 
Vol.  Bto,  lit.  boarda. 


A  SECOND  COURSE  of  SERMONS  for  tte  YEAR ;  con- 
taining  Two  for  each  Sunday,  and  one  for  each  Hidyday  ;  abridged  tna 
the  most.  emiDent  Divines  of  the  Eatablished  Church,  and  adapted  to  the 
Serrice  of  the  Day  :  intended  for  the  Use  of  Famiiiea  and  Schools.  Dadi- 
CBUd,  by  permission,  to  the  Ijord  Bishop  <^  Londnn.  By  the  R«r.  J.  K. 
Pitman,  A.  M.,  alternate  Morning  Preacher  of  Bdgnre  and  BecfcaJwy 
Chapeli.    In  Two  Vols.  Sro,  Els.  boards. 

•  ri«ii_Hl>  •And.  nil  u  wiiidk  tkn 
Mibern 


nstiatapnlniiiut  iniMl  tf  dlKouMi  aabmriiu  a.ivmdeiii  nrieCy  to  ndu  smsikD, 
at  tbeisoH  llmernclbh  iBculcstlnt  the  puKdoorbsi  sod  pnctk^  pncepti  of  CtariMlanKr'. 
We  naDithlDk  that  Mr.  Pftmn't  work  bMahliunpfdTilicdaftdBKT*UckkuliiiBBi> 
BDdi  ngiMUd.'— Qwnkrfr  nwiiy.  Btniite. 

*.*  A  Third  Edition,  rmited  areuglumt,  of  the  FIRST  COURSE,  i* 
Jnat  pnbliahed,  same  aiie  and  pf ice  ai  above. 


The  WORKS  o  Ithe  Right  Rev.  WILLIAM  BEVERIDGE, 

D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Aaaph,  now  firat  oollected:  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author,  and  a  Critical  Ezuaination  of  hia  Writings,  by  the  Rer. 
Th  OKAS  Hart  WELL  Hdknz,  B.D.,  of  St.  John's  Ccdl^,  Cmbridget 
Author  of  the  "  Introdoetioo  to  the  Htdy  Scriptnret."  In  Nine  Vole, 
8vo,  with  a  Portrait,  uniform  with  the  Works  of  Blahop  Taylor,  iL  8t. 


A  THEOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY;  costaiDiDg  DeBui- 
tieHofallB«ligiiKt*  Tennt;  aoemprahentiT*  View  ofarary  Anide  la  th« 
Syatem  of  Diriaity  i  an  impartial  Aeeonot  of  aU  the  priaa|iail  DanmiM- 
tlons  which  have  subsisted  in  the  Rdigion*  World  from  the  Birth  of 
Cfariit  to  the  present  Day:  together  with  an  acoirate  Statement  itf  tin  Moat 
remarkable  Tranajwrtiona  and  Kventa  reoerded  in  Ecclesiastical  Hlstoir.  By 
the  late  Rev.  CBASLEg  Bocx.  Seventh  Edition,  cemct^  and  graaily 
eitonded,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Hehdersok.  D.D.,  Pnfewor  of  Dinnitr  U 
Blghbory  College.     One  very  Ui^  Vol.  Bvo,  18*. 

*.*  The  number  of  additional  aitiotM  in  ihn  ninsiMi  rilliusi  nuwuiila  tu 
nearly  Five  Buudred.—  Fide  Prtface. 


Published  6y  James  Dukcan. 


I 

■ 
■ 

» 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

fram  its  Eraction  at  Jeniulem  do«ni  to  the  Preient  Ttme.  Dangnedibr  tke 
Use  of  Schools,  Families,  ftc  By  the  Rer.  Johh  Fry,  B.A.,  Rector  o( 
I>eBford,  in  Leioestershiie.    One  Vol.  9wo,  I2s.  boards. 

<<  Hl«  matter  b  unqucstlonaldy  adected  with  Judtfment,  and  lumlnoudy  arranged;  hla 
langnage  is  clear  and  concfae,  and  not  deficient  In  elegance:  and  «e  rlae  from  the  peniMl 
of  his  work  with  Tery  fkvourable  impressiona  of  his  character,  with  which  otherwise  wt 
are  tinafqiialntffd.*~lVW<y<oa?  Jlastav. 

'•  To  such  readers  as  wish  for  an  Ecclesiastical  History,  written  on  the  model  of  Mlbier'ib 
Mid  animated  by  the  same  tnirit,  Mr.  F.*s  work  will  he  highly  aeceptaUe,  particularly  aa 
it  k  oomptete,  and  oomprisea  within  a  single  vohuna."— AteMe  Rtvitw, 

By  the  same  Autluff, 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  UNFULFILLED  PROPHECIES  of  SCRIP.. 
TURE,  which  are  yet  to  have  their  AcfxtrnplishroeBt  before  the  eoming  of 
the  Lord  in  Glory,  or  at  the  Establishment  of  his  Everlasting  Kingdom* 
One  Vol.  8vo.    10«.  M  boards. 

A  NEW  TRANSLATION  and  EXPOSITION  of  the  very  Aiwient 
BOOK  OF  JOB ;  with  Notes,  explanatcny  and  philologicaL  One  VoL  8vo, 
12««  boards. 

LECTURES,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  EPISTLE  of  ST.  PAUL 
to  the  ROMANS.    Second  Edition,  One  Vol.  8vo,  12«.  beards. 

CANTICLES ;  or,  SONO  OF  SOLOMON :  a  new  Translation,  with 
Notes,  and  an  Attempt  to  interpret  the  Sacred  Allegories  eontained  in 
that  Book ;  to  which  is  added,  an  Essay  on  the  Name  and  Character  of  the 
Redeemer.    One  VoL  8vo.    Seoond  Edition,  Of.  boards. 


The    PRACTICAL  WORKS   of  the    REV.   RICHARD 

BAXTER,  with  a  liife  of  the  Author,  and  a  Critical  Examination  of  his 
Writings.  By  the  Rev.  William  Orme.  In  Twenty-three  Vols.  Bro^ 
with  finely  eograved  Portrait,  12^  lis,  boards. 

Also  may  be  had  tepcnte. 

The  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  RICHARD  BAXTER,  with  a  Griilcal 
Examination  of  his  Writings.  By  the  Rev.  William  O&ms.  In  Two 
Vok.  8vo,  with  fiAely  engraved  Portrait,  I/.  U.  beards. 


CHRISTIAN  RECORDS ;  or,  a  Short  and  Plain  History 
of  the  CHURCH  of  CHRIST ;  containing  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles ; 
an  Account  of  the  Sufferings  of  Martyrs ;  the  Rise  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  present  State  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Sims,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition.  One  Volume,  18mo,  with  a  beautiful 
Frontispiece,  3t.  6d,  boards. 

<' Erery  Protestant  child  and  yovng  peraon  sho«dd  be  fenenlly  aoqaaiated  with  the  oittliii* 
of  the  Mstory  of  the  Church  of  Chilst.  ana  for  this  purpose  we  cannot  leoonuncnd  a  hettflr 
■amial  than  that  before  us.**— dkrisften  Vbmroer, 

*«*  This  little  Volume  has  been  in  part  translated  into  the  modem  Qrmk 
and  Chinese  languages,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett  and  Dr.  Milne  ;  and 
the  Author  has  received  a  Letter  from  the  Right  Rev.  Vr^  Coskie,  Bishop 
of  Madras,  dated  Ship  Exmouth,  21  June^  1835,  with  the  following  iuti. 
mation : 

"  Z  teas  liffw,  and  MtaHdto  tow  yKnSs^BliMs  God  I  arrive  a«Me*«i; 
Man  Rteorit  tnuulated  iiUo  Hindootttum,     Thit  kmgmg9  it  tmd  «y 
ijMfkr,  mmi  tmdgnHood  By  mofC  Hiiwioof ." 


«« 


Valuable  Workt 


DIVINE  PROVIDENCE;  or,  the  Three  Cyctes  of  Revda- 
tUm  i  ali«wing  the  perfect  panUeUan,cml  and  religious,  of  the  Patriarcha], 
Jeviah,  and  Christian  firas;  the  whole  forming  a  new  Evidence  a[  the 
Divine  Origin  of  Christianity.  By  the  Ber.  Oeo&oe  Crolt,  I1L.D., 
Rector  of  St.  Stephen*s,  Walbrook,  London.    One  Vol.  8fo,  15«.  bds. 


An  INQUIRY  into  the  MODERN  PREVAILING  NO- 
TIONS respecting  that  FREEDOM  of  WILL  which  is  supposed  to  be 
Essential  to  Moral  Agency,  Virtue  and  Vice,  Reward  and  Punishment, 
Praise  and  Blame.  By  Jowatba.n  Edwards,  A.M.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay  by  the  Author  of  *■'  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm.^*  One 
Vol.  8vo,  12s.;  or  in  One  Vol.  12mo,  Hs.  6d.  boards. 

«« The  suibar  of  Natural  HtHonf  ofBnihiukum  hat  slreidy  taken  his  ttatfcm  among 
the  most  influential*  as  well  at  the  most  truly  philosophical,  wilten  of  the  day;  and  his 
present  peifonnance,  whatever  attention  it  may  meet  with,  we  cannot  but  regard  as  the 
mqrt  valuable  service  which  he  has  yet  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  Scriptnrel  piety.** 
Rsoigw. 


"  And  now,  having  brought  to  a  close  our  review  of  this  very  beautiftal  Essay,  we  cor- 
dially «Dd  coBfldenUy  reoommeod  It  to  our  phUosophkal  readets  as  an  nnrommcmly  able 
and  eloquent  perfonDaance."— iVM£|rfsri«i  Rsvieao. 


BIDLIA   HEBRAICA,  secundum  ultimam  editionem  Jos. 

ATHiiB,  a  JoHAKNE   Leusdew   denuo  reoognitam,  reoensita,  atque  ad 

Masoram,  et  oorrectiores,  Bomhei^,  Stephani,  Plantini)  aUonimque  edi- 

tiones,  exquisite  adomata,  rariisque  notis  illustrata.     Ab  Evebardo  Vak 

Der  Hoooht,  V.D.M.    Editio  nova,  reoognita,  et  emendata,  a  Jitdah 

D*Allemakd.   New  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  on  fine  paper  (1,200  pages ), 

price  21s.  boards ;  and  on  inferior  paper^  but  very  superior  to  any  Foreign 

Edition,  16s.  boards. 

"  The  Boost  conect  Editkm  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptares  Is  the  last  reprint  of  Van  der  Hooght's 
Hebrew  BlUe,  which  has  been  revised  by  Profiessor  Hurwitz.**— JonnM/^&iiroarton. 


A  GRAMMAR  of  the  HEBREW  LANGUAGE ;  com- 
prised in  a  Series  of  Lectures,  compiled  from  the  best  Authorities,  and 
augmented  with  much  Original  Matter,  drawn  principally  from  Oriental 
Sources ;  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  the 
Bev.  S.  liEE,  B.D. ;  D.D.  of  the  University  of  Halle ;  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  ef  Paris;  Honorary  Associate  and  F.I1.6.L.  and 
M.R.A.6.  &c.  8lc,  ;  and  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    Second  Edition.    One  Vol.  8vo,  14s.  boards. 

*9*  Professor  Lee  is  preparing  (and  nearly  ready)  for  publication  a 
HEBREW  and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  in  One  large  VoL  8vo. 


AN    ANALYSIS    of   the    TEXT    of   the    HISTORY    of 

JOSEPH,  upon  the  Principle  of  Professor  Lee*8  HEBREW  ORAM. 
MAR,  and  adapted  to  the  Second  Edition  of  it.  By  the  Rev.  Alexaitder 
Ollivakt,  M.A.  F.C.P.S.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Vice- 
Principal  of  St.  David's  College,  and  one  of  the  Examining  Chaplains  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Second  Edition,  in  One  Vol.  8vo,  tfs. 
boards.  __.^_ 

ELEMENTS  of  HEBREW  GRAMMAR  (without  Points). 

To  which  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on  the  Two  Modes  of  Reading,  with 
or  without  Points.  By  Charles  Wilsox,  D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Church 
History  In  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  Fifth  Edition,  in  One  VoL  8vo, 
price  10*.  6rf.- 


Published  by  Jwimes' DuNCAif . 


A  HEBREW  PRIMER  ;  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
Spelling  and  Reading  of  Hebrew  with  the  PointH,  compiled  for  the  oaeef 
children  and  b^innere.  By  the  Rev.  A.  M^Gaul,  A.M.,  of  Trinity. 
College,  Dublin.    Second  Edition.    In  octavo,  \».  6d. 


LIBER  PSALMORUM  :  ad  Editionem  Hooghtianem  accu- 

ratissime  adomatus.    Ss,  boards. 


THE  AJAX  of  SOPHOCLES,  illustrated  by  English  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pit  max,  A.M.,  alternate  Morning  Preacher  of  Belgrave 
and  Berkeley  Chapels.    One  Vol.  8vo,  98.  bds. 

The  Editor  hM  endeavoured  to  compriae  in  the  notes  the  most  useful  remarks  of  all  the 
commentatoTB  on  this  play,  and  has  made  numerous  refetences  to  the  works  of  modem 
critics,  by  whom  the  force,  either  of  single  words  or  of  Idiomatical  eiqpreirions,  has  been 
illustrated. 


JOURNALS  of  EXCURSIONS  in  the  ALPS.  By  Wil- 
liam BnocKEDOK,  Author  of  *•*  Illustrations  of  Passes  of  the  Alps/*  &c 
One  Vol.  8vo,  10*.  6d,  boards. 

<*  Mr.  Brockedon  knows  how  to  wield  the  pen  as  well  as  the  peDciI."'«Jfewe<al»r. 


HISTORY  PHILOSOPHICALLY  ILLUSTRATED,  from 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution.  By  Oeohgs 
Miller,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Four  Vols.  8vo,  2/.  2s.  boards. 

*'  His  work  possesses  a  unity  of  subject,  harmony  of  proportion,  and  oonnezlon  of  parts, 
that  render  it  not  merely  tlie  best  modem  history  in  our  languajge,  but  the  only  one  fVprn 
which  a  student  can  obtain  a  systematic  view  of  the  progress  of  civilicaiion.  Another  merit 
of  Dr.  Miller's  work  is,  tluit  it  necessarily  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  impcurtant  hls- 
toficai  problem  to  whidi  we  have  more  than  once  referred,— the  operation  of  opinion  upon 
Sctioo.*'-'Are^  ijwttterfy  Reoitw,  January  1880. 


;  AN  ESSAY  upon  NATIONAL  CHARACTER ;  being  an 
Inquiry  into  some  of  the  principal  Causes  which  contribute  to  form  and 
modify  the  Character  of  Nations  in  the  state  of  Civilization.  By  RichaIid 
Chenevix,  Esq.  F.R.S.L.  and  E.M.R.IJI.  &c.  Two  Vols.  8vo,  23g, 
hoards. 


,    A    HISTORY    of  BRITISH    ANIMALS,    exhibiting   the 

descriptive  Characters  and  systematical  Arrangement  of  the  Genera  and 

Species  of  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  MoUusca,  and  Radiata,  of 

the  United  Kingdom ;  including  the  Indigenous,  Extirpated,  and  Extinct 

Kinds;   together  with  Periodical  end  Occasional  Visitants.     By  Johm 

Fleming,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  M.W.S«,  &c,  and  Author  of  the  '^  Philosophy 

of  Zoology.*'    One  Vol.  8vo,  ISs.  hoards. 

*^  This  very  important  worlc,  which  has  iust  appeared,  we  consider  as  infinitely  superior  to 
any  Natural  History  of  Britkh  Animals  hitherto  published.  It  yriU  Iwcome  the  standard 
lx)ok  on  British  Aqima]s."r- JamiesonV  Journal  of  SciauM. 


ELEMENTS  of  CONCHOLOGY,  according  to  the  Linneean 

System;  illustrated  by  Twenty-eight  Plates,  drawn  from  Natiue.  By  the 
Rev.  £.  I.  Burrow,  A.M.,  &c  Third  Edition,  One  Vol.  8vo,  I6s. 
boards ;  or  beautifully  coloured  by  Sowerby,  1/.  lis.  6d.  boards. 


6  Valuable  Wbrks  Published  bf  Jambb  Duhcam. 

HISTORY  of  MORAL  SCIENCE,    By  Robert  Blakey. 

^eeoAd  Edition.    One  Vol,  Bw^  I2«.  boardt. 

«*Th«c»nipteofMr.  BlalMyb  OMtbatwe  hope  to  lee  fbllofved  Inertry  theory.  Ho 
his  been  mora  anxious  to  point  out  the  good  thon  the  eipM ;  aad  4Us  dcDenoe  of  numy  whota 
chancter  has  been  nuUgned  It  as  genctons  as  it  b  trtumphant."— ifilkemroiii. 

<'  To  meet  a  desideratum^  which  not  only  tba  general  and  intelligent,  bat  the  learned 
and  phOosofhical  reader  must  fed,  Mr.  Blakey  has  liere  produced  a  work  of  great  ntiUty  i 
hot  the  gieotvaluo  of  this  book  wlUlM  found  fai  the  mass  of  inibrmatioo  it  contains  respect- 
ing men  and  sutilects  very  fkoquently  refened  to  without  iMlng  wdl  understood."— Xif«wy 
GnestM 

By  the  same  Author* 

An  ESSAY  TOWARDS  an  EASY  and  USEFUL  SYSTEM  of 
LOGIC.    One  Vol.  12mo,  Am.  %d.  boards. 


TABLES  of  INTEREST,  at  3,  4,  4J,  and  5  per  Cent, 
from  1/.  to  10/)0OiL,  and  fram  1  tj^  365  days.  In  a  r^^ular  progreaxion 
of  single  days;  with  Tables  at  all  the  above  rates  from  1  to  ]2  months, 
and  from-1  to  10  years.  By  JoHir  Thomson,  Accountant  in  Edinburgh. 
One  Volume,  ISmo,  Tenth  Edition,  S«.  bound. 


A  TREATISE  on  the  FUNCTIONAL  and  STRUCTURAL 

CHANGES  of  the  LTVER  In  the  PROGRESS  d(  DISEASE ;  and  on 
the  Agency  of  Hepfttic  Derangement  in  |Mroducing  pther  Disorders.  With 
numerous  cases,  e^bitiag  the  Invasion,  Symptoms,  Progress,  and  Treat- 
ment of  Hepatic  Disease  In  India.  By  W.  E.  E.  Cokwell,  Snrgeeh  of 
the  Madras  Establishment,  Docteor  en  M^dedne  de  la  Faculty  a  Paris,  &«. 
In  One  Vol.  8vo.    I4«.  boards. 

J,  Duncan  having  pwrishased  the  whole  remMnmg  Copies  of  the  under ' 
mentioned  Worke^  ie  enabled  to  offer  them,  for  a  limited  Hme^  at  the  low 
prioee  ajffited. 

PLATONIS  OPERA  OMNIA ;  recensuit  et  Commentariie 

Scholiisqne  illustravit  In makuel  Bekkekus.    Aocedvnt  Virorum  Doe. 

tomm  Heindorf,  Wyttenbach,  Ast,  Buttmann,  Gottleber,  Pindeisen,  Serranl, 

Routh,  Stallbaum,  Nttich,  Heusde,  Fischer,  Boeckh,  Lauge,  Numburger, 

Stutsmann,  F.  A.  Wolf,  afiorumqne  Annotationes  Textui  subjectie,  Versio 

Letina,  et  Timni  Lesicon  Vocum  Platonicamm.    In  Eleven  Vols.  8vo^ 

prioe  9/.  14«.,  or  on  laige  paper,  royal  8vo  (of  which  only  160  copies  a(« 

printed),  prioe  1 1/.  ll«.  extra  boards. 

This  beamiftd  Edition  haanpeiTed  thehii^hent  enoamiumt  ftoaa  the  lateProfeiMt  Dobfifk 
and  many  other  eminent  BriHlhwd  Coadnental  Scholart,  aad  l>  the  only  Varionun  one 
hitherto  imhU»hcd  c  it  contaUl  tHTwhele  of  the  Greek  Text,  reirisad  and  amended  horn 
manoicnpti  now  flnt  oollaled  or  need  In  any  edition  of  Plato  t  the  Latin  Traufaukmof 
Fidnuai  theOrask  Scholia  t  the  Ajmotattoaa,  aUli«  entire  or  Kleet.ofthedJllteentCom. 
menuton  on  the  Text  of  Plato,  or  the  Worka  ■UMSiliiil  to  hhn  s  a  Reprint  of  tiie  Lexicon 


PiBtoaiann  of  TimaBM,  at  edited  by  Huhnkent  »•  vhole  preceded  liy  Fiaeher'a  Liunry 
NoUce  of  the  Life  and  WritSna  of  Plato.  Bekkei's  Text  and  Scholia  ace  med,  aad  auch 
typographical  erron  are  corrected  ai  had  escaped  the  Editor's  ligllanca. 


The  aplrlted  Projector  of  this  fine  Classic  intended  to  puhUsh  it  at  lOT.  IQ».  fbr  the  small, 
eai  Itt.  18sk  for  the  tarft  paper  t  tout  it  is  now  olRaed  at  the  abOTo-nientioaed  reduced  prices. 

EURIPIDIS  OPERA  OMNIA.  In  Nine  Vols.  8vo,  small 
piqper,  KM.  lOs.,  now  offered  for  6/.  6s. ;  large  paper,  18^  Ids.,  now  offered 
fbr  UM.  10*. 

THE  WORKS  of  Dr.  JOHN  TILLOTSON,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  LIFE.    In  Ten  Vols.  8vo,  6/.  5«.,  now  offered  for  3/.  10s. 

PATRICK,  LOWTH,  and  ARNOLD'S  COMMENTARIES 

on  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENTS.     In  Six  Vols,  royal  4to,  price 
12/.  12«.,  now  offered  for  0/.  0#. 


LONDOH:->-J.  MOTRS,  S8C48TLXSTaBBT,  LaiCKSTBR  BOVASS. 
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